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The  Bulletin  of  Memphis  State  University  is  composed  of  the  following  publications:  Undergraduate  Catalog,  Graduate  School  Catalog, 
TheCecilC  Humphreys  School  ol  Law  Issue,  and  The  Student  Handbook.  The  Schedule  of Classes  (Fall,  Spring,  and  Summer)  is  an  official 
extension  of  the  Bulletin.  All  of  these  publications  have  been  designed  to  provide  current  and  prospective  students,  faculty,  and  staff  with 
a  comprehensive  description  of  the  University  and  its  academic  programs,  regulations,  services,  and  activities.  Recommendations 
concerning  these  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Coordinator  of  Academic  Programs  in  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs.  A  brief 
description  of  each  publication  follows. 

The  UNDERGRADUATE  CATALOG  provides  the  Memphis  State  University  student  and  prospective  students  with  a  detailed 
description  of  the  curriculum,  the  requirements  for  graduation,  and  the  academic  regulations.  The  inside  front  cover  of  this  publication 
includes  the  contract  policy  pertaining  to  degree  requirements.  Also  included  are  admission  information  and  an  application  form.  Because 
students  may  graduate  using  the  degree  requirements  from  any  valid  catalog  beginning  with  the  year  which  they  were  first  admitted  to 
undergraduate  study,  the  issue  received  upon  admission  should  be  retained  by  the  student. 

The  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  CATALOG  provides  current  and  prospective  graduate  students  with  a  description  of  the  University,  graduate 
program  requirements,  and  graduate  school  regulations  Admission  requirements,  application  form,  and  fees  are  also  included. 

The  CECIL  C.  HUMPHREYS  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  ISSUE  of  the  Bulletin  provides  current  and  prospective  law  students  with  a  description 
of  the  degree  requirements,  admissions  requirements,  fees,  and  activities  of  the  School  of  Law.  An  application  form  is  also  provided. 

The  STUDENT  HANDBOOK  provides  new  students  with  a  brief  description  of  the  areas  of  Student  Educational  Services,  student 
activities,  campus  services,  policies  and  procedures  related  to  Student  Educational  Services  and  the  Code  of  Conduct.  Each  entering 
student  receives  a  copy  of  this  publication  and  is  responsible  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  Code  of  Conduct  and  the  policies  and 
procedures. 

The  SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES  is  published  a  few  weeks  prior  to  each  academic  term  (Fall,  Spring,  and  Summer).  It  contains  a  detailed 
outline  of  the  registration  procedure,  individual  course  offerings  (course,  time,  days,  location,  and  instructor),  and  course  or  program 
revisions  made  since  the  publication  of  the  most  recent  Undergraduate  Catalog  a  nd  the  Graduate  School  Catalog.  It  is  an  official  extension 
of  these  catalogs  The  Academic  calendar  listing  all  deadlines  is  included  in  the  catalogs  and  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 
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The  validity  date  for  degree  requirements  is  Summer,  1 995. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  or  alter  any  part  of  this  Catalog  without  notice  (subject  to  the  following): 

The  provisions  of  this  catalog  constitute  a  contract  between  Memphis  State  University  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time,  and  all  courses,  programs  and  activities  described  in 

and  a  student  who  commences  any  program  of  study  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  degree  this  catalog  are  subject  to  cancellation  or  termination  by  Memphis  State  University  or  the 

requirements  for  that  program  during  the  effective  period  of  this  catalog,  and  the  degree  State  Board  of  Regents  at  any  time 

requirements  are  subject  to  change  during  such  period  only  to  the  extent  required  by  The  institution  provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to  increase  their  knowledge  by 

federal  or  state   laws  or  accreditation  standards    The  specific  courses  or  activities  providing  programs  of  instruction  inthe  vanousdisciplines  and  programs  through  faculty 

constituting  the  degree  requirements  for  any  program  are  subject  to  subsititution  at  any  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  are  trained  and  qualifed  for  teaching  at  the  college 

time  prior  to  completion  by  the  student  level    However,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  any  student  is  contingent  upon  the 

student's  desire  to  learn  a    d  the  application  of  appropriate  study  techniques  to  any  course 

The  remaining  provisions  of  this  catalog  reflect  the  general  nature  of  and  conditions  or  program  Asa  result,  tre  institution  does  not  warrant  or  representthat  any  student  who 

concerning  the  educational  services  of  Memphis  State  University  at  this  time,  but  do  not  completes  a  course  or  program  of  study  will  necessarily  acquire  any  specific  knowledge  or 

constitute  a  contract  or  otherwise  binding  commitment  between  Memphis  State  and  the  skills  or  will  be  able  to  successfully  pass  or  complete  any  specific  examination  for  any 

student  Any  fees,  charges  or  costs,  and  all  academic  regulations  set  forth  in  this  catalog  course,  degree,  or  license.  (SBR  2:04:00:01 ) 
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The  calendar  is  subject  to  change  at  any  time  prior  to  or  during  an  academic  term 
due  to  emergencies  or  causes  beyond  the  reasonable  control  of  the  institution, 
including  severe  weather,  loss  of  utility  services,  or  orders  by  federal  or  state  agencies. 
(SBR  2:04:00:01) 


FALL  SEMESTER  1988 


AUGUST  22-25  Off-campus  registrations  (exact 
dates,  times,  and  locations  to  be  announced 
prior  to  registration) 

AUGUST  25:  Meeting  of  the  new  members  of  the 
University  faculty.  University  Center  Ballroom, 
8:30  A.M.  Meeting  of  the  entire  University  fac- 
ulty. University  Center  Ballroom,  1:00  P.M., 
followed  by  meetings  by  colleges  and 
departments. 

AUGUST  26:  Academic  Advising.  All  faculty  avail- 
able for  academic  advising  during  normal  work- 
ing hours. 

AUGUST  29-31:  Registration  Week:  For  detailed 
dates  and  times,  see  the  Schedule  of  Classes 
for  the  Fall  Semester,  1988 

SEPTEMBER  1:  Classes  meet  as  scheduled 

SEPTEMBER  5:  Holiday:  Labor  Day 

SEPTEMBER  8: 

Last  day  for  adding  courses 

Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  file  "Intent  to 
Graduate"  card  with  the  Graduate  School 
Office  for  degree  to  be  conferred  in  December, 
1988. 

SEPTEMBER  28:  Last  day  for  removing  Summer 
Session  "Incomplete"  grades 

SEPTEMBER  29:  Last  day  for  graduate  students 
to  submit  master's  degree  candidacy  forms  and 
doctoral  candidacy  forms  to  the  College  Direc- 
tors of  Graduate  Studies. 

OCTOBER  21: 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  withdraw  from  the 
University 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  drop  courses. 

NOVEMBER  23:  Last  day  for  making  application 
to  the  dean  of  the  appropriate  undergraduate 
college  for  degrees  to  be  conferred  in  May,  1988 

NOVEMBER  24-27:  Holidays:  Thanksgiving 

DECEMBER  2: 

Last  day  for  submission  of  comprehensive  exam- 
ination results  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Last  day  for  submission  of  theses/dissertations  to 
the  Graduate  School. 

DECEMBER  9:  Final  examinations  begin 

DECEMBER  17:  Commencement 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1989 


JANUARY  2-5:  Off-campus  registrations  (exact 
dates,  times,  and  locations  to  be  announced 
prior  to  registration) 

JANUARY  6:  Faculty  Advising 

JANUARY  9-11:  Registration  Week:  For  detailed 
dates  and  times,  see  the  Schedule  of  Classes 
for  the  Spring  Semester,  1989 

JANUARY  12:  Classes  meet  as  scheduled 

JANUARY  16:  Holiday:  Martin  Luther  King's 
Birthday. 

JANUARY  19: 

Last  day  for  adding  courses 

Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  file  "Intent  to 
Graduate"  card  with  the  Graduate  School 
Office  for  degree  to  be  conferred  in  May,  1989 

JANUARY  31:  Last  day  for  removing  Fall  Semester 
"Incomplete"  grades 

FEBRUARY  9:  Last  day  for  graduate  students  to 
submit  master's  degree  candidacy  and  doctoral 
candidacy  forms  to  College  Directors  of  Grad- 
uate Studies. 

MARCH  3: 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  withdraw  from  the 
University 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  drop  courses 

MARCH  12-19:  Spring  Holidays 

APRIL  12:  Last  day  for  making  application  to  the 
dean  of  the  appropriate  undergraduate  college 
for  degree  to  be  conferred  in  August,  1989 

APRIL  21: 

Last  day  for  submission  of  comprehensive  exam- 
ination results  to  the  Graduate  School 

Last  day  for  submission  of  theses/dissertations  to 
the  Graduate  School. 

APRIL  27:  Study  Day 

APRIL  28:  Final  examinations  begin 

MAY  6:  Commencement 


Dead  Week.  Definition:  The  four  day  period  preceding  final  examinations.  No 
student  social  or  athletic  functions  shall  be  scheduled  during  Dead  Week. 

Study  Day.  Definition:  The  day  prior  to  final  examinations  during  regular 
semesters.  No  academic  activities  shall  be  scheduled  on  Study  Day.  No  study 
or  review  sessions  which  the  student  may  feel  obligated  to  attend  may  be 
scheduled. 

Final  Examination  Period.  No  examination  shall  be  given  at  a  time  other  than 
the  scheduled  time  except  with  written  permission  from  the  department  chair 
and  the  college  dean.  No  social  or  athletic  functions  shall  be  scheduled  during 
the  Final  Examination  Period. 

Intercollegiate  athletics  are  excepted  from  the  above  policies. 


FIRST  SUMMER  TERM 
1989 


SECOND  SUMMER  TERM 
1989 


EXTENDED  SUMMER 
TERM  1989 


MAY  30:  Faculty  Advising 

MAY  31-JUNE  1:  Registration  —  For  detailed  dates 
and  times,  see  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for  the 
Summer  Session,  1989 

JUNE  2:  Classes  meet  as  scheduled 

JUNE  5: 

Last  day  for  adding  First  Term  courses 
Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  file  "Intent  to 
Graduate"    card    with    the    Graduate    School 
Office  for  degree  to  be  conferred  in  August, 
1989. 

JUNE  9:  Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  submit 
master's  degree  candidacy  forms  and  doctoral 
candidacy  forms  to  College  Directors  of  Grad- 
uate Studies. 

JUNE  16: 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  withdraw  from  the 

University  (First  Summer  Term) 
Last  day  for  all  students  to  drop  courses  (First 

Summer  Term) 

JUNE  20:  Last  day  for  removing  Spring  Semester 
"Incomplete"  grades 

JULY  4:  Holiday:  Independence  Day 

JULY  6:  Final  examinations 


JULY  10:  Course  adjustment  day  and  registration 

for  the  Second  Summer  Term 
JULY  11:  Classes  meet  as  scheduled 
JULY  12:  Last  day  to  add  or  to  register  for  Second 

Term  courses 
JULY  26: 
Last  day  for  making  application  to  the  dean  of  the 

appropriate  undergraduate  college  for  degrees 

to  be  conferred  December,  1989 
Last  day  for  all  students  to  withdraw  from  the 

University  (Second  Summer  Term) 
Last  day  for  all  students  to  drop  courses  (Second 

Summer  Term) 
JULY  28: 
Last  day  for  submission  of  theses/dissertations  to 

the  Graduate  School. 
Last  day  for  submission  of  comprehensive  exam- 
ination results  to  the  Graduate  School. 
AUGUST  11:  Final  examinations 
AUGUST  13:  Commencement 


MAY  30:  Faculty  Advising 

MAY  31-JUNE  1:  Registration:  For  detailed  dates 

and  times,  see  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for  the 

Summer  Session,  1989 

JUNE  2:  Classes  meet  as  scheduled 

JUNE  5: 

Last  day  for  adding  or  registering  for  Extended 

Term  courses 
Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  file  "Intent  to 

Graduate"   card    with    the   Graduate   School 

Office  for  degree  to  be  conferred  in  August, 

1989 

JUNE  8:  Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  submit 
master's  degree  candidacy  and  doctoral  can- 
didacy forms  to  the  College  Directors  of  Grad- 
uate Studies. 

JUNE  20:  Last  day  for  removing  Spring  Semester 
"Incomplete"  grades 

JULY  4:  Holiday:  Independence  Day 

JULY  6: 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  withdraw  from  the 
University  (Extended  Summer  Term) 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  drop  courses  (Extended 
Summer  Term) 

JULY  7-10:  Mid-Term  Break 

JULY  26:  Last  day  for  making  application  to  the 
dean  of  the  appropriate  undergraduate  college 
for  degree  to  be  conferred  in  December,  1989 

JULY  28: 

Last  day  for  submission  of  theses/dissertations  to 
the  Graduate  School. 

Last  day  for  submission  of  comprehensive  examina- 
tion results  to  the  Graduate  School. 

AUGUST  11:  Final  examinations 

AUGUST  13:  Commencement 


USING  THE  CATALOG  FOR  DEGREE  PROGRAM  PLANNING 


Each  student  is  responsible  for  fulfilling  all  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  program  being  pursued  and  for 
following  the  procedures  and  regulations  as  stated  in  the 
Catalog  in  effect  when  entering  college.  This  Catalog  is 
valid  for  seven  years.  Students  should  keep  a  copy  of  the 
Catalog  they  enter  under  until  they  graduate.  Assistance 
from  an  advisor  is  helpful  in  planning  the  program  of 
studies  and  in  selecting  the  specific  courses  to  be  taken 
for  each  semester. 

The  Graduation  from  the  University  section  of  the 
Catalog  outlines  the  minimum  university  level  degree 
requirements.  In  addition  to  these,  the  student  must  fulfill 
the  college  level  requirements  for  the  degree  and  the  major 
requirements.  If  the  admission  and/or  retention  standards 
for  a  particular  college  or  department  differ  from  the 
university  requirements,  they  will  be  listed  in  the  college 
degree  program  description.  If  they  do  not,  the  university 
requirements  apply.  The  guidelines  below  will  be  helpful 
in  planning  which  program  to  follow. 
(1)  read  the  Catalog  to  investigate  what  options  are 
available; 

consult  with  an  academic  adivsor  in  the  Academic 
Counseling  Unit  and/or  the  colleges  which  offer  majors 
which  are  of  interest  to  you; 

talk  with  the  departmental  faculty  in  these  areas  of 
interest; 

take  advantage  of  the  counseling  offerings  of  the 
Center  for  Student  Development  (Testing,  Career 
Counseling,  Academic  Counseling,  Personal/Psycho- 
logical Counseling,  and  the  Educational  Support 
Program); 

become  familiar  with  the  Academic  Regulations  sec- 
tion of  the  Catalog;  determine  the  grades  which  are 


(2) 


(3) 

(4) 


(5) 


needed  to  insure  retention  and  graduation  as  well  as 
honors  classifications  in  the  university  and  in  individual 
programs; 
(6)  if  you  are  undecided  about  a  major  area,  begin  your 
program  of  studies  with  those  courses  required  for 
all  degrees. 
After  a  major  has  been  chosen: 

(1)  consult  with  your  advisor  to  determine  what  proce- 
dures are  necessary  to  declare  a  major; 

(2)  read  the  entire  section  of  the  Catalog  which  relates 
to  the  degree  and  major  selected:  note  all  degree 
requirements  listed  for  the  college  such  as  the  number 
of  hours  required  within  the  college  and  outside  the 
college  and  the  number  of  upper  division  hours 
required;  list  all  the  general  education  courses  required 
for  the  college  or  obtain  a  degree  sheet  from  the  college 
advisor;  note  the  major  requirements  (when  choices 
are  allowed,  be  sure  to  consult  with  your  major 
advisor); 

(3)  plan  your  coursework  semester  by  semester;  try  to 
complete  all  of  your  lower  division  courses  (1000-2000) 
during  your  first  two  years  (the  four  semesters  of 
English  required  of  all  students  are  to  be  completed 
during  the  first  four  semesters);  be  sure  to  check  for 
prerequisites  before  enrolling  in  any  course,  especially 
upper  division  courses;  take  the  courses  in  the  proper 
sequence. 

To  complete  a  132  semester  hour  degree  program  in 
four  years,  you  need  to  take  33  hours  per  year.  The 
maximum  allowed  per  semester  (fall/spring)  is  18  hours. 
Special  permission  must  be  received  in  order  to  carry  more 
than  18  hours.  Physical  education  activity  courses  are  not 
included  in  the  18-hour  maximum. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
Goals  of  the  University 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  university  is 
to  advance  learning.  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity is  dedicated  first  to  the  traditional 
ideals  of  learning  by  focusing  its  atten- 
tion and  efforts  upon  the  creation,  trans- 
mission, and  application  of  knowledge. 
Moreover,  it  is  committed  to  goals  that 
are  utilitarian  in  (1)  preparing  students 
to  serve  in  a  variety  of  professions  and 
occupations,  and  in  (2)  providing  servi- 
ces to  society  for  improving  the  quality 
of  life  and  environment.  Through  instruc- 
tion, research,  and  public  service,  the 
University  proffers  a  diversity  of  learning 
opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge and  truth  in  an  atmosphere  of  free 
inquiry  and  open  discussion.  The  Uni- 
versity provides  a  collegiate  atmosphere 
that  is  broad  and  culturally  enriching  in 
which  students  may  strive  toward  intel- 
lectual competence,  maturity,  and  self 
development.  Memphis  State  University 
is  committed  to  education  of  a  non- 
racially  identifiable  student  body. 

Memphis  State  University  is  dedicated 
to  these  purposes: 

1.  To  provide  opportunities  for  its  stu- 
dents to  experience  an  education  which 
is  both  liberal  and  specialized  in 
character. 

2.  To  prepare  its  students  to  serve  in 


a  variety  of  professions  and  occupations 
upon  which  society  depends. 

3.  To  produce  graduates  whose 
accomplishments  attest  to  their  intellec- 
tual discipline,  curiosity,  maturity,  and 
professional  competence. 

4.  To  encourage  scholarly  research 
and  creative  effort  designed  to  advance 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  to  enrich 
the  cultural  dimensions  of  society. 

5.  To  provide  services  which  bring 
knowledge  to  focus  on  societal  problems, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  urban  needs, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality 
of  life  and  environment. 

History 

The  roots  of  Memphis  State  date  back 
to  September  15,  1912,  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  opening  of  the  West  Ten- 
nessee State  Normal  School,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  training  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  teachers.  However, 
the  seeds  for  the  normal  school's  creation 
were  sown  three  years  earlier,  in  1909, 
when  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly 
passed  a  General  Education  law  calling 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  three  normal  schools,  one  school 
located  in  each  of  the  three  grand  div- 
isions of  the  State. 

The  eastern  edge  of  Memphis  became 
the  site  for  the  West  Tennessee  State 
Normal  School,  which  in  1925  became 
the   West   Tennessee    State   Teachers 


College.  In  1941,  the  College's  curricu- 
lum in  liberal  arts  was  expanded,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  Memphis  State 
College,  an  institution  serving  three  to 
four  thousand  students.  The  undergrad- 
uate program  was  reorganized  into  three 
schools  and  a  graduate  school  added  in 
1951. 

On  July  1,  1957,  Memphis  State 
achieved  its  status  as  a  university,  and 
has  since  expanded  its  degree  programs 
to  serve  a  student  population  of  over 
20,000. 

Governing  Body 

The  governance  and  control  of  Mem- 
phis State  University  is  vested  in  the  State 
Board  of  Regents.  The  Board  of  Regents 
consists  of  eighteen  members  including 
thirteen  appointed  by  the  Governor;  four 
ex  officio  members  -  the  Governor,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Commissionerof 
Agriculture,  and  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Tennessee  Higher  Education  Com- 
mission -  and  the  immediate  past  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Nine  appointed 
members  are  from  each  congressional 
district  and  three  are  approved  at-large 
from  different  geographical  areas  of  the 
state.  A  student  regent  is  appointed  from 
among  the  system  institutions  for  a  one- 
year  term. 

Organization 

The  schools  and  colleges  which  com- 
prise the  University  are  The  Graduate 
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School,  The  Cecil  C.  Humphreys  School 
of  Law,  The  University  College  (under- 
graduate only),  The  School  of  Nursing, 
and  five  colleges  offering  graduate  and 
undergraduate  programs:  The  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  The  Fogelman  Col- 
lege of  Business  and  Economics  and  The 
School  of  Accountancy,  The  College  of 
Communication  and  Fine  Arts,  The  Col- 
lege of  Education,  and  The  Herff  College 
of  Engineering.  In  addition,  there  is  one 
independent  graduate  department,  Audi- 
ology  and  Speech  Pathology.  At  the 
undergraduate  level,  independent 
departments  are:  Aerospace  Studies  (Air 
Force  ROTC),  International  Studies,  Mil- 
itary Science  (Army  ROTC),  and  Naval 
Science  (Navy  ROTC).  The  University 
also  offers  a  University  Honors  Program 
for  highly  motivated  students  seeking 
exceptional  and  challenging  programs  of 
study  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  or  at  the 
university  level.  The  colleges,  depart- 
ments, and  the  undergraduate  degree 
programs  which  they  offer  are  described 
in  more  detail  in  the  Colleges  and  Degree 
Programs  section  of  this  catalog. 


THE  MEMPHIS  COMMUNITY 


Memphis,  with  a  population  of  over 
800,000,  is  one  of  the  South's  largest  and 
most  attractive  cities.  As  a  primary  med- 
ical, educational,  communication,  and 
transportation  center,  Memphis  offers  a 
rich  and  full  range  of  research  opportun- 
ities and  cultural  experiences.  The  city, 
known  worldwide  for  its  musicai  heritage, 
has  many  fine  restaurants,  museums,  and 
theaters,  as  well  as  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  urban  park  systems.  Annual 
events  include  the  Liberty  Bowl  game, 
Memphis  in  May  International  Festival, 
St.  Jude  Memphis  Golf  Classic,  Great 
River  Carnival,  and  Mid-South  Fair.  The 
medical  complex  in  Memphis  is  the 
South's  largest  and  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  centers  of  medical  research.  A 
public  transportation  system  provides 
easy  travel  between  the  University  and 
other  parts  of  the  city. 

Built  on  a  bluff  which  soars  over  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  Memphis  is  devoted 
to  preserving  its  own  history  even  while 
it  vigorously  builds  its  own  future.  Clus- 
ters of  stately  old  homes  dot  the  city; 
some  are  still  inhabited,  some  preserve 
the  past  as  museums,  some  have  been 
restored  and  recast  into  commercial 
establishments;  all  are  home  to  images 
from  a  long-ago  time. 

The  University's  modern  and  beauti- 
fully landscaped  campus  is  centrally 
located  in  an  attractive  residential  area 
of  Memphis,  with  shopping,  recreation, 
and  entertainment  centers  nearby.  In 
addition  to  the  facilities  on  the  Main 
Campus,  the  University  has  research  and 
athletic-training  facilities  and  married 
students'  housing  on  the  South  Campus. 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 
ACCREDITATION 

The  University  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.  The  various  colleges,  schools 
and  departments  and/or  the  individual 
programs  are  accredited  by  the  following 
appropriate  accrediting  agencies: 

Accrediting    Council    on    Education    in 

Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 

American      Assembly      of      Collegiate 

Schools  of  Business 
American  Bar  Association 
American  Chemical  Society 
American  Dietetics  Association 
American  Planning  Association 
American  Psychological  Association 
American  Speech,  Language  and  Hear- 
ing Association 
Council  on  Rehabilitation  Education 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education 
Engineering  Accreditation  Commission 
of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engi- 
neering and  Technology 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art 

and  Design 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 
National   Council   for  Accreditation   of 

Teacher  Education 
National  League  for  Nursing 
Technology  Accreditation  Commission 
of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engi- 
neering and  Technology 


FACILITIES,  RESEARCH, 
AND  SERVICES 

Library  Facilities 

The  libraries  of  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity include  the  John  Willard  Brister 
Library  and  specialized  collections  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematical  Sciences,  the 
Department  of  Music,  the  Herff  College 
of  Engineering,  the  Cecil  C.  Humphreys 
School  of  Law,  the  Speech  and  Hearing 
Center,  and  the  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research.  The  total  collection 
numbers  more  than  1,000,000  bound 
volumes  and  some  2,000,000  pieces  of 
micromaterial. 

The  Brister  Library  contains  a  refer- 
ence and  bibliography  section,  an  inter- 
library  loan  service,  a  map  collection,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Collection  (reflecting 
the  history  and  culture  of  that  region); 
it  is  also  a  depository  for  United  States 
government  documents,  and  Tennessee 
State  documents.  Private  study  carrels 
are  available  to  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students  engaged  in  research. 

Memphis  State  University  has  agree- 
ments with  Rhodes  College,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  Center  for  Health  Sci- 
ences, LeMoyne  Owen  College,  Mid- 
America  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Memphis  Theological  Seminary,  Shelby 
State  Community  College,  State  Techni- 
cal Institute  at  Memphis,  University  of 


Mississippi,  and  Christian  Brothers  Col- 
lege for  shared  use  of  their  library  col- 
lections by  the  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
of  these  institutions. 

Computer  Facilities 

Computing  support  for  the  instruc- 
tional program  of  the  University  and  for 
scholarly  research  is  provided  by  Com- 
puter Services.  The  central  computing 
system,  a  Unisys  1 100/62  which  has  over 
8  million  characters  of  main  memory  and 
more  than  2  billion  characters  of  disk 
storage,  supports  both  time-sharing  and 
local  batch  job  entry.  Remote  high  speed 
line  printers  are  located  in  the  Herff  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  the  Fogelman  Col- 
lege of  Business  and  Economics,  and  the 
Winfield  Dunn  Building.  Consultants  are 
available  in  Computer  Services  to  assist 
users  of  the  mainframe  academic  com- 
puter. Consultants  and  demonstration 
labs  are  also  available  in  the  Life  Sciences 
Building  for  microcomputer  users. 

More  than  300  interactive  terminals  are 
provided  for  use  in  instructional  and 
research  programs.  In  addition  to  these 
terminals,  there  are  special  purpose  min- 
icomputers available  in  individual  depart- 
ments such  as  Geological  Sciences, 
Electrical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering, 
and  Engineering  Technology.  There  are 
more  than  1,000  microcomputers  which 
are  also  available  in  many  departments 
of  the  University. 

Fogelman  Executive  Center 

The  Fogelman  Executive  Center  is  a 
state-of-the-art  conference  and  training 
facility  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
executives,  managers,  and  professionals 
in  all  organizational  areas.  The  Center 
has  fifty-one  hotel  rooms,  twelve  confer- 
ence and  seminar  rooms  (including  two 
computer  labs),  and  two  dining  rooms. 

The  staff  of  the  Fogelman  Executive 
Center  provides  coordination  and  plan- 
ning services  for  all  types  of  conferences 
and  seminars.  These  services  are  avail- 
able not  only  to  conferences  housed 
within  the  facility,  but  also  to  programs 
at  non-university  locations.  Additionally, 
the  Fogelman  Executive  Center  designs 
training  and  development  programs  for 
a  wide  range  of  managers  and  profes- 
sionals. For  these  programs,  Center  staff 
draw  from  the  resources  of  the  Memphis 
State  Faculty,  as  well  as,  outside  experts 
to  conduct  the  programs. 

Applied  Personnel  Assessment 

and  Development 

Applied  Personnel  Assessment  and 
Development  programs  provides  assis- 
tance to  public  and  private  organizations 
in  the  areas  of  personnel  selection  and 
training  program  development.  The  per- 
sonnel selection  services  involve  the 
accurate  assessment  of  the  abilities  and 
performance  potential  of  job  candidates. 
The  training  program  development  ser- 
vices include  the  assessment  of  training 
needs,  determination  of  training  goals 
and  objectives,  development  of  lesson 
plans  and  the  evaluation  of  the  value  and 
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effectiveness   of  a   company's   training 
programs. 

Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research 

The  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research  is  the  organized  research  and 
public  service  unit  of  the  Fogelman  Col- 
lege of  Business  and  Economics.  The 
programs  of  the  Bureau  include  public 
service  to  government  agencies  (state 
and  local)  and  the  business  community, 
continuing  education,  and  applied  gen- 
eral research. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
and  Services 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
and  Services  conducts,  promotes,  and 
supports  research,  development,  evalua- 
tion, and  field  services  in  the  College  of 
Education.  Bureau  personnel  are  active 
in  the  operation  of  projects  for  local, 
state,  regional,  and  national  education 
agencies.  Services  are  provided  to  faculty 
members  through  staff  development, 
funding  source  identification,  proposal 
preparation  assistance,  and  contract 
administration  support. 

Cartographic  Services  Laboratory 

The  Cartographic  Services  Laboratory 
provides  assistance  to  the  University 
community  and  the  Mid-South  in  the 
production  of  maps,  graphs,  slides, 
including  computer  graphics,  and  other 
related  materials  designed  for  use  in 
presentations,  articles,  reports,  theses, 
dissertations,  books,  and  exhibits.  The 
Cartographic  Services  Laboratory  is 
located  in  the  Department  of  Geography 
and  Planning. 

Center    for    Earthquake    Research 
and  Information 

The  Center  for  Earthquake  Research 
and  Information  was  established  in  1977 
by  the  Tennessee  State  Legislature  to 
provide  the  citizens  of  Tennessee, 
governmental  agencies,  and  the  news 
media  such  services  as  the  following: 
(1)  accurate,  immediate  reports  and 
background  information  on  the  occur- 
rence of  regional  earthquakes;  (2)  scien- 
tific research  related  to  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  local  earthquakes  and 
to  the  possibility  of  earthquake  predic- 
tion; (3)  studies  related  to  the  desira- 
bility of  earthquake  resistant  construc- 
tion; (4)  advice  to  the  populace, 
business,  government,  and  insurance 
groups  on  methods,  means,  and  the 
feasibility  of  reducing  earthquake  dam- 
age. It  operates  as  a  research  organi- 
zation of  Memphis  State  University. 

Center  for  Electron  Microscopy 

The  Center  for  Electron  Microscopy 
provides  facilities  and  expertise  in  the 
field  of  electron  microscopy.  Users  of  the 
Center  include  researchers  and  graduate 
students  in  the  biological  and  physical 
sciences. 

Center  for  Manpower  Studies 

The  Center  for  Manpower  Studies, 
located  in  the  Fogelman  College  of  Busi- 


ness and  Economics,  conducts  research 
on  employment  and  training-related  top- 
ics and  provides  technical  assistance  to 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies.  It  also 
offers  a  variety  of  training  programs  for 
human  resource  development  agencies 
thoughout  the  southeast. 

Center  for  Research  on  Women 

Founded  in  1982,  the  Center  for 
Research  on  Women,  which  is  located  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has 
rapidly  gained  national  recognition  for  its 
pioneering  work  on  race,  class,  and 
gender.  Its  mission  is  to  promote 
research  in  the  field  of  women's  studies 
with  focus  on  southern  women  and 
women  of  color  in  the  United  States. 
Since  its  inception,  the  Center  has 
received  grants  for  research  and  research 
related  activity  from  both  foundation  and 
government  sources 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher 
Education 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher 
Education,  located  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation, conducts  research  and  sponsors 
workshops  and  conferences  in  higher 
education. 

Chucalissa  Indian  Village 

and  Museum  (C.  H.  Nash  Museum) 

This  partly  reconstructed  prehistoric 
Indian  village  on  its  original  site  and  the 
museum  are  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Anthropology  as  an  educational  and 
research  facility.  The  indoor  and  outdoor 
exhibits  are  designed  to  reconstruct  pre- 
historic Indian  life  in  the  mid-South.  Stu- 
dents are  trained  in  the  techniques  of 
excavation,  restoration  and  museum 
operations.  The  courses  taught  are  listed 
in  the  Department  of  Anthropology  offer- 
ings. Chucalissa  is  located  17  miles  from 
the  main  campus. 

Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation  Complex 

The  H.P.E.R.  Complex  consists  of  the 
Physical  Education  Building  (PEB)  at 
Spottswood  and  Echles  Street;  and  the 
Field  House  (FH)  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  main  campus.  These  buildings  and 
outdoor  facilities  include:  21  PEB  and  10 
FH  tennis  courts;  one  PEB  and  three  FH 
sports  field  areas  with  4  softball  dia- 
monds, 4  shuffleboard  courts,  all- 
weather  track  and  space  for  soccer,  a 
basketball  court,  football,  volleyball  and 
frisbee  golf  course;  9  air-conditioned 
PEB  and  6  FH  racquetball-handball 
courts;  indoor  and  outdoor  swimming 
pools  with  diving  wells;  PEB  weight 
rooms,  PEB  Nautilus  weight  room,  men's 
steam  room  and  separate  men's  and 
women's  saunas. 

Institute  for  Engineering  Research 

The  Institute  for  Engineering  Re- 
search, a  unit  of  the  Herff  College  of 
Engineering,  provides  a  focal  point  for 
the  research  activities  of  the  college.  Its 
responsibilities  fall  into  several  areas  all 
ultimately  directed  toward  the  acquisi- 
tion, development,  and  support  of 
research  by  members  of  the  faculty.  The 


Institute  houses  the  following  divisions: 
The  Electro-Optics  Division,  The  Bio- 
Medical  Division,  Center  for  River  Stu- 
dies, The  Mechanics  Division,  and  The 
Computer  Division. 

The  researchers  associated  with  the 
Institute  include  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Herff  College  of  Engineering,  other 
interested  faculty  at  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity, faculty  of  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, particularly  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Memphis,  and  people  from 
industry  and  the  professions  who  are 
interested  and  qualified  to  make  contri- 
butions to  projects  undertaken  by  one  of 
the  divisions. 

Institute  of  Governmental  Studies 
and  Research 

The  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies 
and  Research  is  a  research  and  service 
agency  operating  in  close  coordination 
with  the  academic  program  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  provides  research,  consulting, 
and  training  assistance  to  government 
agencies  at  the  local,  state,  national,  and 
international  levels.  The  focus  of  the 
Institute  is  upon  interdisciplinary  public 
policy  and  the  application  of  academic 
knowledge  to  the  practical  problems  con- 
fronting government  decision-makers. 

International  Training  Program  (ESL) 

The  International  Training  Program 
develops  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  internationals 
in  Memphis,  the  surrounding  area  and  from 
abroad.  Language  instruction  in  all  areas 
is  provided  for  non-English  speakers  by 
its  Intensive  English  for  Internationals  Pro- 
gram, which  offers  classes  at  beginning, 
intermediate,  and  advanced  levels.  The 
program  runs  on  a  semester  basis  coin- 
ciding with  the  University's  academic 
calendar,  with  an  8-week  summer  session. 
Classes  designed  to  meet  special  needs 
can  also  be  arranged  outside  of  those 
regularly  scheduled. 

Regional  Economic  Development 
Center 

The  Center  represents  the  University  in 
its  outreach  function  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic development  planning.  In  providing 
technical  and  management  assistance  to 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  the  Center 
also  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  interdisci- 
plinary research  and  service  by  faculty  and 
graduate  students  in  solving  problems  of 
urban  and  regional  development.  The  Cen- 
ter's professional  planning  staff  have  aca- 
demic appointments  and  teach  courses  in 
urban  and  regional  planning. 

Speech  and  Hearing  Center 

Located  at  807  Jefferson  Avenue  in  the 
medical  center  of  Memphis,  this  facility 
became  affiliated  with  the  University  in 
1967.  It  serves  children  and  adults  with 
communication  disorders.  The  University 
administers  and  operates  the  Center  in 
cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Memphis  Speech  and  Hearing  Cen- 
ter, Inc. 

Other  Research  Units 

In  addition  to  separately-budgeted  units, 
Memphis    State     University    also    rec- 
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ognizes  a  wide  array  of  other  research- 
oriented  units: 

Anthropological  Research  Center 
Barbara  K.  Lipman  Early  Childhood 

Center  and  Research  Institute 
Center  for  River  Studies 
Center  for  Economic  Education 
Center  for  Environmental  and  Energy 

Education 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research 
Center  for  Life  Cycle  Studies/Aging 
Center  for  the  Study  of  William  Blake 
Center  for  Voluntary  Action  Research 
Ecological  Research  Center 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Biological  Field 

Station 
Neuropsychology  and  Evoked 

Potential  Laboratory 
Office  of  International  Studies 
Oral  History  Research  Office 
Public  Sector  Labor  Relations  Center 
Southern  Music  Archive 
Transportation  Studies  Institute 

Recognized  Centers  and  Chairs  of 
Excellence 

Memphis  State  University  has  been 
designated  by  the  Tennessee  Higher 
Education  Commission  as  the  location 
for  centers  and  chairs  of  excellence.  The 
units  listed  below  receive  special  funding 
by  the  State  in  recognition  of  their  status. 

Centers  of  Excellence 
Center  for  Applied  Psychological 

Research 
Center  for  Earthquake  Research  and 

Information 
Center  for  Research  and  Innovative 

Services  for  the  Communicatively 

Impaired 
Center  for  Teacher  Education 
Institute  for  Egyptian  Art  and 

Archaeology 

Chairs  of  Excellence 
Accounting  (2) 
Biomedical  Engineering 
Computer  Engineering 
English  Poetry 
Finance 

Free  Enterprise  Management 
International  Business 
International  Economics 
Judaic  Studies 
Law 

Molecular  Biology 
Philosophy 
Real  Estate 
Sales 

Center  for  Instructional  Service 
and  Research 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Center  for 
Instructional  Service  and  Research 
(CISR)  is  to  provide  support  for  the 
instructional  programs  of  Memphis  State 
University  and  forsome  related  academic 
activities  of  the  faculty  and  staff.  The 
Center  is  located  in  the  John  Willard 
Brister  Library  Building.  CISR  services 
are  provided  through  its  three  divisions: 
the  Learning  Media  Center,  Graphic 
Design  and  Production,  and  Evaluation 
and  Computer  Services. 

Faculty,  staff,  and  graduate  teaching 


assistants  who  wish  to  check  out  pro- 
grams and  equipment  or  to  order  graph- 
ics will  be  issued  a  CISR  User  Card  which 
must  be  presented  at  the  LMC  desk  when 
equipment  and/or  material  are  checked 
out  or  to  the  Graphic  Artist  when  work 
is  requested.  Cards  will  be  issued  upon 
presentation  of  a  valid  MSU  ID  at  the 
CISR  reception  desk  in  the  Lobby  of  Old 
Brister  Library.  Graduate  assistants  must 
also  present  verification  of  their  GA 
teaching  status.  Eligible  users  may  check 
out  equipment  and  media  for  use  in 
courses  they  teach,  but  not  for  courses 
in  which  they  enrolled. 

The  Learning  Media  Center  (LMC) 
maintains  the  University's  collection  of 
instructional  audiovisual  programs  in  a 
variety  of  formats,  including  16mm  films, 
audiotapes,  video  cassettes,  sound-slide 
and  sound-filmstrip  sets,  and  some  com- 
puter software.  Equipment  is  available  for 
faculty  use  in  the  classroom.  Services 
provided  by  the  LMC  include  instruction 
on  equipment  operation,  limited  audio 
and  video  tape  duplication  within  the 
provisions  of  the  copyright  law,  assis- 
tance in  locating  information  about  audi- 
ovisual programs  and  identifying  appro- 
priate media  for  a  given  course,  and 
arranging  previews  for  purchase  consid- 
eration. Students,  faculty,  and  staff  may 
view  most  programs  in  the  LMC;  condi- 
tions for  use  of  all  programs  are  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  copyright  law  (Title 
17  U.S.  Code). 

Although  the  most  frequently 
requested  service  provided  by  Graphic 
Design  and  Production  for  faculty  and 
staff  is  the  preparation  of  graphics  for 
overhead  projection  transparencies,  ser- 
vice ranges  from  drymounting  and  lam- 
inating instructional  material  to  presen- 
tation posters.  Photostatic  copies  for 
publication  and  specifications  for  mate- 
rials to  be  typeset  at  Printing  Services 
can  be  provided.  Charts  and  graphs  for 
University  publication  and/or  represen- 
tation, along  with  design  and  illustration 
for  similar  purposes,  are  also  offered. 
Material  and  information  necessary  for 
the  job  must  be  delivered  in  person  a 
minimum  of  two  weeks  before  the  com- 
pleted work  is  required. 

Evaluation  and  Computer  Services 
conducts  the  University  program  for  stu- 
dent evaluation  of  instruction,  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  reporting  student  percep- 
tions of  classroom  instruction.  Each  fail 
and  spring  semester,  faculty  are  offered 
the  opportunity  to  participate  and  to  indi- 
cate classes  to  be  surveyed.  After  the 
semester  ends,  the  completed  forms  and 
a  computer  summary  of  student  reac- 
tions are  returned  to  the  faculty.  These 
document,  which  form  an  important  part 
of  the  dossier  prepared  for  promotion 
and  tenure,  provide  information  useful  to 
individual  faculty  in  on-going  course 
development  and  improvement  of 
instruction. 

On  the  balcony  above  the  Learning 
Media  Center,  a  laboratory  with 
enhanced  Apple  II  computers  and  prin- 
ters is  available  during  LMC  hours  for 
individual  faculty,  staff,  and  student  use. 


Software  may  be  obtained  at  the  LMC 
desk.  Assistance  is  available  during 
limited  hours,  or  by  arrangement. 
Members  of  the  faculty  who  wish  to  utilize 
technology  in  support  of  their  instruction 
may  request  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
development  of  computer  assisted 
instruction. 

Evening  Academic  Services 

The  Evening  Academic  Services  office 
provides  the  full  range  of  academic  ser- 
vices to  evening  and  Saturday  students 
normally  available  to  regular  day  stu- 
dents. The  services  include  career,  voca- 
tional, personal,  and  change  of  major 
counseling;  registration  assistance; 
transcript  request  and  evaluations; 
undergraduate  and  graduate  withdra- 
wals; course  drop  and  add  requests; 
financial  aid,  health  service,  and  other 
referrals;  admissions  and  readmissions 
counseling;  orientation  information;  traf- 
fic and  parking  fees,  decals  and  tickets. 

Psychological  Services  Center 

The  Psychological  Services  Center  is 
located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Psychol- 
ogy Building.  It  offers  both  psychological 
evaluations  and  therapeutic  services  to 
children  and  adults.  For  appointments  or 
information,  contact  the  Center. 

Memphis  State  University  Press 

The  Memphis  State  University  Press 
promotes  the  development  and  publica- 
tion of  scholarly  books  and  works  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  The  Press 
welcomes  works  of  regional  interest  on 
Tennessee  and  the  Mid-South.  In 
emphasizing  scholarly  works,  the  Press 
gives  preference  to  those  of  wide  appeal 
to  the  academic  community. 

Planning  and  Public 
Service 

The  Division  of  Planning  and  Public 
Service  has  overall  responsibility  for  the 
coordination  and  development  of  Univer- 
sity outreach  activities,  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  University's 
Long  Range  planning  effort,  Computer 
Center  operations,  and  Institutional 
Research.  The  services  offered  through 
this  division  are  designed  to  support  the 
teaching,  research  and  service  mission 
of  the  University  and  to  increase  the 
availability  of  University  faculty  and  facil- 
ities to  the  general  public.  For  more 
information  about  the  range  of  services, 
contact  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President 
for  Planning  and  Public  Service. 

Alumni 

The  Memphis  State  University  National 
Alumni  Association  has  offices  located 
in  the  Alumni  Center  on  campus.  The 
staff  serves  the  Memphis  State  University 
National  Alumni  Association  and  pro- 
vides a  communication  linkage  to  the 
University  for  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents. The  Alumni  Association  and  staff 
also  offer  special  services  for  current 
students  and  serve  as  the  sponsors  for 
the  University's  Student  Ambassador 
Board. 
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Development 

The  Office  of  Development  serves  as 
the  catalyst  and  coordinator  for  private 
charitable  financial  support  of  Memphis 
State  University's  academic  programs. 
With  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
University's  annual  operating  budget 
provided  by  the  State  of  Tennessee,  other 
income  must  be  generated  by  student 
tuition,  other  fees,  and  through  annual 
and  endowed  gifts  from  private  individ- 
uals and  corporations.  Such  income  is 
used  to  initiate  new  academic  programs 
and  enrich  existing  ones. 

Planning 

The  Division  is  responsible  for  coor- 
dinating the  University-wide  planning 
function  to  insure  that  the  institution's 
resources  and  efforts  are  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  Mission.  Programs 
and  resources  are  constantly  monitored 
and  kept  current  through  ongoing  anal- 
ysis of  the  internal  and  external  envir- 
onments in  which  the  University 
functions. 

Public  Service 

In  recognition  of  the  University's 
responsibility  to  serve  the  needs  of  a 
changing  social  and  economic  order,  the 
Office  of  Public  Service  serves  as  a  prime 
contact  for  individuals  and  organizations 
outside  the  University.  Through  this 
office,  access  may  be  gained  to  Univer- 
sity facilities  and  resources. 

Tennessee  Small  Business 
Development  Center 

The  Tennessee  Small  Business  Devel- 
opment Center  is  organized  to  provide 
business  development  services  to  new 
and  existing  small  business  firms 
throughout  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
These  services  are  delivered  through 
sub-centers  located  at  various  state  uni- 
versities, community  colleges,  and  tech- 
nical institutes.  These  services  add  to  the 


economic  development  efforts  of  the 
local  communities  by  adding  and  retain- 
ing employment.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  women,  minority,  and  veteran 
owned  businesses. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Graduate  School  of  Memphis  State 
University  is  the  center  of  advanced  study 
and  research  within  the  University.  The 
basic  objectives  of  the  Graduate  School 
are: 

1.  to  preserve  and  disseminate 
knowledge; 

2.  to  extend  knowledge  through 
research;  and 

3.  to  prepare  men  and  women  to 
assume  responsible  and  useful  roles  in 
a  changing  society. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is 
awarded  in  audiology  and  speech  pathol- 
ogy, biology,  chemistry,  counseling  psy- 
chology, engineering,  history,  mathe- 
matics, music,  and  psychology.  The 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Education,  Doctor 
of  Musical  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Business 
Administration  are  awarded  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Education,  the  College  of  Com- 
munication and  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Fogel- 
man  College  of  Business  and  Economics, 
respectively.  The  College  of  Education 
also  offers  the  degree  of  Education  Spe- 
cialist in  several  of  its  departments.  The 
Cecil  C.  Humphreys  School  of  Law  offers 
the  Juris  Doctor  degree. 

Master's  degrees  are  offered  in  fifty- 
four  major  areas  through  five  colleges 
and  one  independent  department.  The 
degrees  include  Master  of  Science,  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  Master 
of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master  of  Education, 
Master  of  Business  Administration,  Mas- 
ter of  Music,  Master  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  and  Master  of  Public 
Administration. 


For  students  with  specific  and  valid 
educational  goals  that  cannot  be  satisfied 
by  existing  programs,  an  individual  stu- 
dies major  leading  to  an  M.S.  or  M.A.  is 
coordinated  by  the  Graduate  School. 


CECIL  C.HUMPHREYS 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

PROGRAM:  The  Cecil  C.  Humphreys 
School  of  Law  offers  a  program  of 
instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Juris 
Doctor.  A  student  may  enroll  only  in  the 
fall  semester  and  only  on  a  full-time  basis. 
A  student  regularly  employed  more  than 
20  hours  per  week  may  not  pursue  the 
program. 

The  successful  completion  of  90 
semester  hours  of  work,  including  all 
required  courses,  with  the  prescribed 
grade  average  is  necessary  for  gradua- 
tion. Unless  an  exception  is  granted,  the 
last  two  regular  semesters'  work  must  be 
taken  in  this  school. 

ADMISSION:  Admission  to  the  Cecil  C. 
Humphreys  School  of  Law  is  on  a  selec- 
tive basis.  To  be  eligible  for  admission, 
a  student  must  have  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  and  must  have  made  a  satis- 
factory score  on  the  Law  School  Admiss- 
sion  Test  administered  by  the  Law  School 
Admissions  Services,  Box  2000,  New- 
town, PA  18940.  Questions  concerning 
additional  admissions  requirements 
should  be  directed  to  the  Director  of  Law 
Admissions  and  Recruitment. 

The  regulations  and  policies  of  the 
School  of  Law  are  set  out  in  greater  detail 
in  a  separate  issue  of  the  Law  School 
Catalog.  Additional  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Law  Admis- 
sions and  Recruitment,  Room  201,  Law 
Building. 
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ADMISSION 
TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Memphis  State  University  offers  equal 
educational  opportunity  to  all  persons 
without  regard  to  race,  religion,  sex, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  handicap. 
Inquiries  about  admission  to  any  college 
of  the  University  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Office  of  Admissions.  This  office 
receives  and  processes  all  applications, 
evaluates  credentials,  and  issues  notices 
of  acceptance  to  qualified  students. 
Undergraduate  students  may  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  either  the  regular  semesters 
or  at  the  beginning  of  any  term  of  the 
summer  session. 

All  applications  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  five-dollar  ($5.00)  non-refundable 


application  fee.  This  fee  is  payable  one 
time  only  for  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate level  applicants.  Law  applicants, 
however,  must  pay  a  separate  fee. 

Certain  instructional  programs  of  the 
University  are  subject  to  special  admis- 
sion requirements  and  are  subject  to 
change  according  to  the  availability  of 
institutional  resources.  Students  wishing 
to  enter  one  of  these  programs  of  study 
should  check  with  the  appropriate 
department  or  division  offering  the  pro- 
gram in  order  to  become  familiar  with 
these  special  requirements.  Undergrad- 
uate programs  with  special  admission 
requirements  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  professional  degrees  in  art,  music,  or 
theatre  (Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  or  Bache- 


lor of  Music),  teacher  education,  educa- 
tional services,  nursing,  and  the  Univer- 
sity College. 

Applicants  are  advised  to  have  all  cre- 
dentials on  file  well  in  advance  (prefer- 
ably thirty  days)  of  the  registration  period 
for  the  term  for  which  their  application 
is  made.  All  credentials  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  University  and  cannot  be 
forwarded  or  returned. 

Credentials  will  be  maintained  in  active 
files  for  a  12  month  period.  After  this 
period,  credentials  will  be  relegated  to 
inactive  status  and  must  be  submitted 
again  before  an  admission  decision  can 
be  made. 

Regulations  in  this  section  are  subject 
to  change  without  notice. 
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ADMISSION  AS 

REGULAR 

UNDERGRADUATES 


Freshmen  Applicants 

The  deadlines  for  submitting  applica- 
tions for  admission  are:  August  1  for  the 
fall  semester;  December  1  for  the  spring 
semester,  and  May  1  for  the  summer 
session.  Applications  received  afterthese 
deadlines  may  be  delayed  in  processing. 

An  applicant  who  has  no  previous  col- 
lege enrollment  may  qualify  for  admis- 
sion as  a  regular  undergraduate  fresh- 
man by  meeting  the  following  require- 
ments: 

1.  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION 

A.  By  submitting  a  transcript  of  credits  showing  grad- 
uation from  a  state  approved  or  regionally  accredited 
high  school.  Graduates  of  an  unapproved  or  non- 
accredited  high  school  must  take  the  General  Educa- 
tional Development  (G.E.D.)  test  and  earn  an  average 
standard  score  of  at  least  45.  This  G.E.D.  requirement 
is  waived  for  students  who  earn  the  minimum  A.C.T. 
required  for  guaranteed  admission.  Students  who  do 
not  present  one  unit  of  American  History  are  required 
to  register  for  the  course  during  their  first  or  second 
year  at  the  University.  Students  who  do  not  present 
two  units  of  appropriate  high  school  mathematics 
courses  i.e.  two  years  of  algebra  or  one  year  of  algebra 
and  one  year  of  geometry,  are  required  to  take  a 
mathematics  placement  test.  A  student's  score  on  this 
test  will  determine  the  first  mathematics  course:  R&DS 
0720,  0820,  or  0821.  This  sequence  must  be  completed 
prior  to  enrolling  in  a  mathematics  course  applicable 
toward  a  degree. 

NOTE:  Graduation  means  completion  of  a  course  of 
study  which  results  in  the  award  of  a  diploma,  not  a 
certificate  of  attendance  or  completion.  If  a  proficiency 
or  competency  examination  is  required  to  award  such 
diploma,  a  notation  of  satisfactory  performance  must 
be  included  on  the  transcript. 

OR 

B.  By  General  Educational  Development  Test  (G.E.D.). 
Applicants  18  years  of  age  or  older  who  are  not  high 
school  graduates  may  satisfy  the  graduation  require- 
ments by  submitting  G.E.D.  scores  averaging  45  or 
more.  Testing  may  be  arranged  by  contacting  the  local 
Board  of  Education. 

2.  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Applicants  must  submit  acceptable  scores  earned  on 
the  test  administered  by  the  American  College  Testing 
Program  (A.C.T).  These  scores  must  be  sent  directly 
from  the  testing  agency  (American  College  Testing 
Program,  P.O.  Box  451 ,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  52243).  Appli- 
cants who  are  21  years  of  age  or  older  or  were  a  member 
of  a  high  school  class  which  graduated  at  least  three 
years  prior  to  the  intended  term  of  entry  may  submit 
for  consideration  a  statement  of  educational  goals  in 
lieu  of  an  entrance  examination  score.  Students  are 
urged  to  visit  or  telephone  the  Office  of  Admissions 
for  additional  information  or  clarification  of  test  score 
requirements.  Special  testing  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  handicapped  persons  by  contacting  the  Direc- 
tor of  Handicapped  Student  Services. 
NOTE:  In  cases  involving  the  availability  of  the  ACT. 
or  the  timeliness  of  a  test  administration,  the  S.A.T. 
may  be  considered. 

3.  ADMISSION  DECISION 

Acceptance  to  the  University  for  in-state  applicants, 
may  be  granted  as  follows: 

A.  Guaranteed  Admission 

Minimum  A.C.T.  composite  score  of  18  OR  a  3.0 
cumulative  grade  point  average  on  a  4.0  scale  from 
an  accredited  or  approved  high  school. 

B.  Reviewed  by  Committee 

Applicants  with  an  ACT.  composite  score  of  16  or  17 
OR  at  least  a  2.0  cumulative  high  school  grade  point 
average  on  a  4.0  scale  may  be  considered  for  admission 
by  committee.  Applicants  who  fall  into  this  category 
should  also  submit  the  following: 
(1)  Personal  Statement:  a  letter  written  by  the  appli- 
cant to  the  committee  including  the  following  — 


(a)  an  outline  of  activities  in  high  school  and  extra 
curricular  activities  (employment,  etc.),  (b)  personal 
interests,  and  (c)  reasons  the  applicant  wants  to 
attend  college  and  specifically  Memphis  State 
University. 

(2)  Recommendations  from  at  least  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing:   counselor,    principal,    or   teacher.    In    the 
absence  of  special  talents  or  circumstances,  appli- 
cants who  do  not  meet  the  requirements  in  A  or  B 
above  will  be  rejected  (see  section  C  below). 
NOTE:  Applicants  who  are  offered  admission  with 
ACT  composite  scores  less  than  16  will  be  required 
to  take  a  placement  examination  prior  to  enrollment. 
Based  on  the  results  of  this  assessment,  these  appli- 
cants may  be  required  to  successfully  complete  reme- 
dial and/or  developmental  courses  priorto  enrolling 
in  degree  credit  courses  See  Developmental  Studies 
program  description  in  the  Independent  Programs 
section  of  this  catalog. 
C.  Special  Talents  or  Circumstances 
Applicants  with  special  talents  or  circumstances  who 
do  not  meet  requirements  for  guaranteed  admission 
or  for  committee  review  may  be  considered.  For  further 
information  contact  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Appli- 
cants with  diagnosed  Learning  Disabilities  should  con- 
tact the  Director  of  Handicapped  Student  Services  for 
further  information. 

4.  OUT-OF-STATE  APPLICANTS 

Acceptance  to  the  University  for  out-of-state  applicants 
who  meet  guaranteed  admission  standards  may  be 
granted  on  the  same  basis  as  for  in-state  applicants. 
Acceptance  for  all  other  out-of-state  applicants  is 
competitive. 

Transfer  Applicants 

The  deadlines  for  submitting  applica- 
tions for  admission  are:  August  1  for  the 
fall  semester;  December  1  for  the  spring 
semester;  and  May  1  for  the  summer 
session.  Applicants  who  apply  after  these 
deadlines  will  be  processed  in  one  of  the 
special  categories  listed  in  the  Special 
Category  Applicants  section  which 
follows. 

An  applicant  who  has  registered  at  any 
accredited  college  or  university  must 
apply  as  a  regular  undergraduate  transfer 
student  or  in  the  appropriate  special  cate- 
gory. In  order  to  qualify  for  regular 
transfer  admission,  the  applicant  must 
request  that  a  transcript  from  each  insti- 
tution attended  be  sent  directly  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  Concealment  of 
previous  college  or  university  attendance 
may  be  cause  for  rejection  or  cancella- 
tion of  admission. 

Admission  may  be  granted  to  appli- 
cants who  have  honorable  dismissal  from 
the  last  institution  attended  and  whose 
cumulative  quality  point  average  (Q.P.A.) 
meets  the  required  minimum  established 
by  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of 
Regents,  as  stated  below: 

Semester  Hours  Attempted  Minimum  QPA 


14.99  or  less 

No  minimum' 

15.00-29  99 

1.40 

30.00  —  50.99 

1.70 

51.00  —  67.99 

1.90 

68.00  and  above 

2.00 

'Transfer  applicants  with  fewer  than  15  00  semester  hours 
attempted  must  meet  the  admission  requirements  for  Freshman 
Applicants. 

Transfer  applicants  who  have  been 
academically  dismissed  from  the  last 
institution  which  they  attended,  ordo  not 
meet  the  Q.P.A.  requirements  listed 
above,  will  not  be  considered  for  admis- 
sion until  at  least  one  regular  semester 
(not  to  include  summer  sessions)  has 
elapsed.  After  this  period,  these  appli- 
cants must  provide  the  following: 

A.  a  new  application,  (no  additional  fee 
required) 

B.  an  acceptable  A.C.T.  or  S.A.T.  score 


NOTE:  Applicants  who  are  21  years  of 
age  or  older  or  were  a  member  of  a  high 
school  class  which  graduated  at  least 
three  years  prior  to  the  intended  term  of 
entry  may  submit  for  consideration  a 
statement  of  educational  goals  in  lieu  of 
an  entrance  examination  score. 

If  acceptance  to  the  University  is 
granted,  the  applicant  will  be  admitted 
on  academic  probation. 

Transfer  applicants  who  are  denied 
admission  should  contact  the  transfer 
affairs  section  of  the  Office  of  Admissions 
to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  attending 
the  university  in  the  future. 

International  Students 

Memphis  State  University  believes  that 
the  presence  of  a  balanced  representa- 
tion of  international  students  on  campus 
will  enrich  the  educational  environment 
of  all  students.  Based  on  this,  the  Uni- 
versity is  authorized  under  federal  law  to 
enroll  non-immigrant,  alien  students  on 
"F-1"  student  visas.  Applicants  must  file 
complete  credentials  before  May  1  for  fall 
admission;  September  15  for  spring 
admission;  or  February  1  for  summer 
admission.  Complete  credentials  include 
all  the  documents  listed  below  under 
requirements. 

The  application  should  be  completed 
carefully  and  returned  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Memphis  State  University, 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  38152,  U.S.A. 
Applications  and  fees  received  after  the 
stated  deadlines  will  be  returned. 

A  non-refundable  application  and  pro- 
cessing fee  of  $30.00  (thirty  dollars)  is 
required  of  every  international  applicant, 
unless  previously  paid.  A  check  or  money 
order,  made  payable  to  Memphis  State 
University,  must  be  sent  with  the  appli- 
cation form.  Applications  received  with- 
out the  fee  will  be  returned. 

International  applicants  should  write  to 
the  Office  of  Admissions  for  information 
on  application  procedures,  qualifica- 
tions, and  admission  to  the  University. 
Since  there  is  considerable  variation 
among  educational  systems  throughout 
the  world,  international  applicants  will  be 
selected  on  a  competitive  basis,  after 
meeting  the  minimum  standards  of 
admission  using  examination  scores, 
grade  point  average,  relevance  of  aca- 
demic background  to  intended  major 
field  of  study  and  recommendations  from 
the  World  Education  Series.  The  Univer- 
sity often  receives  more  applications  than 
can  be  approved;  therefore,  admission 
cannot  be  granted  to  all  applicants  who 
meet  only  the  minimum  requirements. 

Since  the  enrollment  of  international 
students  is  based  on  a  global  sampling 
and  representation,  priority  will  be  given 
to  applicants  with  exceptional  creden- 
tials who  will  be  attending  a  university 
in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time. 

All  transcripts,  test  scores,  and  other 
credentials  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
official  English  translation  of  these  doc- 
uments and  must  be  on  file  in  the  Office 
of  Admissions  by  the  stated  deadlines 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  registration  for 
the  intended  term  of  entry. 
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REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Educational  Background:  List  on  the  form  pro- 
vided by  the  University  every  school  attended,  begin- 
ning with  primary  school,  to  the  present,  including 
each  primary,  secondary,  and  post  secondary 
institution. 

2.  Required  Transcripts:  The  applicant  must  arrange 
for  the  Office  of  Admissions  to  receive  official  copies 
of  academic  records  from  the  applicant's  attendance 
at  secondary  school,  college,  university,  and  profes- 
sional institutions  of  learning.  These  transcripts  must 
be  sent  directly  from  the  high  school  or  college  to 
Memphis  State  University.  An  exception  is  made  for 
those  who  hold  the  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent 
in  that  they  need  not  send  their  secondary  school 
records.  Records  should  list  the  subjects  studied  and 
the  grade,  mark,  or  other  evidence  that  each  indi- 
vidual subject  was  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  authorities  in  charge.  If  it  is  impossible  for  the 
school  to  send  us  an  official  copy,  certified  copies 
by  an  official  at  the  American  Embassy  or  a  known 
world  organization  may  be  acceptable.  All  records 
must  be  in  English.  Since  certificates  and  records 
filed  for  examination  are  not  ordinarily  returned,  the 
applicant  should  send  certified  photostatic  copies  if 
the  documents  in  question  cannot  be  easily  replaced. 

3.  Required  Test  of  All  Applicants:  All  applicants 
whose  native  language  is  not  English  must  supply 
results  of  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  or  its  equivalent.  TOEFL  information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing,  TOEFL,  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  08540,  U.S.A.  All  test 
socres  must  be  sent  directly  from  the  testing  agency 
to  Memphis  State  University. 

4.  Freshman  Test  Required:  Applicants  to  the  first 
year  undergraduate  level  must  submit  scores  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the  American 
College  Testing  Program  (ACT).  These  tests  are 
available  only  in  English.  For  information  on  the  SAT, 
write  to  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box 
592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  08540,  U.S.A.  For  infor- 
mation on  the  ACT,  write  to  American  College  Testing 
Program,  P.O.  Box  414,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  52243,  U.S.A. 
All  test  scores  must  be  sent  directly  from  the  testing 
agency  to  Memphis  State  University. 

5.  Financial  Statement.  U.S.  visa  regulations  require 
that  certification  of  admission  be  based  on  both 
academic  acceptance  and  satisfactory  evidence  of 
adequate  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  involved  in  the 
student's  program  of  study.  An  applicant  on  an  "F- 
1"  student  visa  must  supply,  on  the  form  provided 
by  the  University,  sufficient  evidence  of  financial 
support  for  the  applicant  and  all  members  of  his/her 
family  who  will  accompany  the  applicant  to  Memphis. 
This  requires  that  the  applicant  certify  that  his/her 
intent  is  to  attend  the  University  full-time  and  that 
no  employment  will  be  required. 

6.  Send  two  recent  passport  size  photos  of  yourself 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity, Memphis,  Tennessee,  38152,  U.S.A. 

7.  Health  Certificate  Required:  Each  international 
student,  within  30  days  from  the  first  day  of  classes, 
must  submit  a  certificate  from  a  licensed  U.S.  phy- 
sician or  other  qualified  US.  medical  authority  veri- 
fying freedom  from  tuberculosis.  Failure  to  do  so  shall 
result  in  denial  of  enrollment.  In  the  event  that  the 
student  either  has  tuberculosis  or  has  potential  tuber- 
culosis requiring  medical  treatment,  continued 
enrollment  will  be  conditioned  upon  the  determina- 
tion by  a  licensed  U.S.  physician  that  such  enrollment 
does  not  present  a  risk  to  others  and  upon  the 
student's  compliance  with  any  prescribed  medical 
treatment  program. 

8.  All  international  students  must  purchase  health 
insurance  before  they  are  allowed  to  enroll. 

9.  English  Placement  Examination:  All  international 
applicants  who  are  accepted  must  take  an  English 
placement  examination,  administered  by  the  English 
Department,  prior  to  enrollment.  Placement  in  an 
English  class  will  be  determined  by  the  results  of  this 
examination.  International  students  should  arrange 
to  be  on  campus  approximately  one  week  prior  to 
registration  for  the  proposed  term  of  entry. 

10.  International  students  will  not  normally  be 
allowed  to  register  as  transient  students  (those  reg- 
ularly enrolled  and  in  good  standing  at  another 
institution  who  desire  to  attend  Memphis  State  for 
only  a  limited  period  of  time).  During  summer  ses- 
sions, exceptions  may  be  granted  only  in  cases  where 
a  student  has  an  outstanding  academic  record  and 
unusual  circumstances  are  present. 

11.  International  students  who  wish  to  apply  for 
readmission  to  the  University  must  meet  the  deadlines 
stated  above. 

12.  The  international  student  must  become  familiar 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  and  assume  responsibility  for 
complying  with  these  regulations. 


SPECIAL  CATEGORY 
APPLICANTS 


Applicants  who  wish  to  apply  in  one 
of  the  special  categories  listed  below  are 
encouraged  to  apply  by  the  deadlines  as 
stated  for  Regular  Undergraduates. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until  the 
first  day  of  registration  for  the  term  for 
which  the  student  is  applying.  Special 
category  students  who  have  attended 
other  colleges  will  not  have  their  previous 
college  work  evaluated  for  transfer  until 
such  time  as  they  have  been  approved 
for  admission  as  regular  undergraduates. 
An  applicant  who  has  applied  as  a  regular 
undergraduate  and  failed  to  meet  admis- 
sion requirements  must  wait  one  regular 
semester  or  six  months  before  applying 
for  admission  in  any  special  category. 

Special  Undergraduate 
Applicants 

An  applicant  who  has  (1)  earned  a 
baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited 
institution  (2)  who  desires  to  take  only 
a  limited  number  of  undergraduate 
courses,  and  (3)  who  is  not  presently 
working  toward  a  degree  at  Memphis 
State  University  may  be  admitted  as  a 
Special  Undergraduate  Student  by  pro- 
viding proof  of  the  degree  held  and  the 
date  it  was  earned. 

Unclassified  Applicants 

An  applicant  who  wishes  to  enter  the 
University,  and  is  not  presently  pursuing 
a  degree,  may  do  so  by  applying  for 
admission  as  an  unclassfied  student  and 
meeting  one  of  the  two  conditions  listed 
below: 

1.  An  applicant  who  has  not  attended  another  college 
or  university  must: 

A.  provide  proof  of  high  school  graduation  or  the 
equivalent  OR 

B.  be  at  least  21  years  of  age  or  provide  proof  that 
the  high  school  class  of  which  he  or  she  was  a 
member  graduated  at  least  three  years  ago. 

C.  Applicants  who  are  offered  admission  with  ACT 
composite  scores  less  than  16,  who  wish  to  take 
an  English  or  a  mathematics  course,  will  be  required 
to  take  a  placement  examination  prior  to  enroll- 
ment. Based  on  the  results  of  this  assessment,  these 
applicants  may  be  required  to  successfully  com- 
plete remedial  and/or  developmental  courses  prior 
to  enrolling  in  degree  credit  courses. 

NOTE:  Those  applicants  under  21  who  complete  their 
high  school  work  during  the  calendar  year  in  which 
they  seek  admission  will  not  be  considered  in  the 
unclassified  category.  These  applicants  must  apply 
as  regular  undergraduate  freshman. 

2.  A  student  currently/previously  enrolled  in  an 
accredited  college  or  university  must  submit  evidence 
of  eligibility  to  re-enroll  at  that  school.  Clearance  will 
be  for  one  term  only.  Subsequent  enrollment  will 
require  an  application  for  readmission. 

NOTE:  Transient  students  (those  regularly  enrolled 
and  in  good  standing  at  another  institution  who  desire 
to  attend  Memphis  State  for  only  a  limited  period 
of  time)  should  apply  in  the  unclassified  category. 

Those  who  are  admitted  as  unclassified 
students  are  assigned  to  the  Academic 
Counseling  Unit  for  advising.  Students 
in  this  category  may  not  take  more  than 


1 8  semester  hours  of  work  in  a  single  term 
nor  may  they  earn  more  than  24  semester 
hours  total.  This  limit  may  be  extended 
if  there  has  been  enrollment  at  another 
institution  since  last  attending  Memphis 
State. 

The  unclassified  student  may,  at  any 
time  within  the  stated  deadlines,  apply 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions  for  reclas- 
sification as  a  regular  student,  effective 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  regular 
semester.  Admission  procedures  and 
requirements  are  the  same  as  those  for 
regular  undergraduate  applicants  with 
the  following  clarifications: 

1.  An  acceptable  entrance  examination  score  or  the 
equivalent  may  be  required  for  students  who  wish 
to  be  reclassified 

A.  Applicants  who  are  21  years  of  age  or  older  or 
were  a  member  of  a  high  school  class  which 
graduated  at  least  three  years  prior  to  the  intended 
term  of  entry,  may  be  reclassified  by  earning  a 
cumulative  Q.P.A.  of  2.00  which  must  include  12 
hours  or  more  of  non-activity  courses  at  Memphis 
State  and  may  submit  for  consideration  a  statement 
of  educational  goals  in  lieu  of  an  entrance  exam- 
ination score. 

B.  Applicants  who  are  less  than  21  or  were 
members  of  a  high  school  class  which  graduated 
less  than  three  years  prior  to  the  intended  term  of 
entry  may  be  reclassified  by  earning  a  cumulative 
Q.P.A.  of  2.00  which  must  include  12  semester 
hours  or  more  of  non-activity  courses  at  Memphis 
State,  but  must  take  the  examination. 

NOTE:  Courses  defined  as  remedial  or  developmental 
may  not  be  used  in  satisfying  the  2.00  requirement. 

2.  The  high  school  graduation  requirement  may  be 
satisfied  by  any  of  the  methods  listed  in  the  regular 
undergraduate  freshman  section  of  this  catalog. 

After  the  student  is  admitted  as  a  reg- 
ular undergraduate,  any  credit  that  may 
have  been  earned  as  an  unclassified  stu- 
dent will  apply  toward  degree  programs 
in  the  college  from  which  a  degree  is 
sought  as  outlined  in  this  catalog. 

Concurrent  Enrollment 

Outstanding  high  school  students  who 
have  completed  the  junior  year  may  be 
admitted  and  register  for  one  college 
course  per  term  of  enrollment  concur- 
rently during  their  senior  year  provided 
they  supply  evidence  of  the  following: 

1.  A  minimum  high  school  cumulative  grade  point 
average  (G.P.A.)  of  3.20  on  a  4.00  scale. 

2.  An  ACT  composite  score  of  21  or  above. 

3.  A  recommendation  from  the  applicant's  high 
school  principal  or  guidance  counselor. 

4.  The  course  a  concurrently  enrolled  student  reg- 
isters for  must  be  taken  outside  of  his  or  her  estab- 
lished school  day. 

NOTE:  Departments  may  establish  additional  criteria 
for  their  courses. 


Early  Admission 

Academically  outstanding  high  school 
juniors  who  have  completed  three  aca- 
demic years  of  high  school,  accumulat- 
ing at  least  14  units  of  course  work  may 
be  considered  for  early  admission  if  they 
have  the  following: 

1.  A  minimum  high  school  cumulative  grade  point 
average  (G.P.A.)  of  3.5  on  a  4.00  scale. 

2.  A  minimum  ACT  composite  score  of  25. 

3.  Written  recommendations  from  high  school  prin- 
cipal and  guidance  counselor. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
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4.  An  interview  with  MSU  faculty/staff  committee 
selecting  early  admission  students. 

In  addition,  they  must  agree  to  enroll  in  Freshman 
English,  and,  unless  successfully  completed  in  high 
school,  courses  in  American  History  and  Economics. 
NOTE:  Early  admission  applicants  should  also  check 
with  their  high  school  for  specific  graduation 
requirements. 

Audit  Students 

Persons  who  are  not  enrolled  for  credit 
courses  may  register  for  audit  courses 
with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions and  the  appropriate  department 
chair.  These  students  must  have  the 
equivalent  of  high  school  graduation  or 
be  at  least  18  years  of  age.  Clearance 
will  be  for  one  term  only.  Subsequent 
enrollment  will  require  an  application  for 
readmission.  Those  who  are  suffering 
from  a  permanent  disability  which  totally 
incompacitates  them  from  working  at  an 
occupation  which  brings  an  income,  and 
persons  sixty  years  of  age  or  older,  who 
are  domiciled  in  Tennessee,  may  audit 
courses  at  Memphis  State  without  paying 
tuition  charges,  maintenance  fees,  stu- 
dent activity  fees,  or  registration  fees. 
Admission  to  audit  will  be  limited  on  an 
individual  classroom  basis  according  to 
space  availability. 

Mini  College 

Mini  College  is  a  special  entry  and  re- 
entry program  for  adults  who  are  entering 
college  for  the  first  time,  or  for  those  who 
are  returning  after  being  out  of  school 
for  any  number  of  years.  It  is  designed 
to  familiarize  the  non-traditional  student 
with  the  academic  programs  and  services 
available  and  to  provide  individual  assis- 
tance in  the  admissions  and  registration 
procedure.  Admission  requirements  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  undergraduate 
application  categories  described  earlier 
in  this  section. 

Each  fall  and  spring  semester,  Mini 
College  offers  a  schedule  of  basic,  entry 
level  credit  courses  and  a  special  reg- 
istration during  the  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  classes.  Most  classes 
meet  just  once  a  week  and  are  scheduled 
at  convenient  times,  both  day  and  even- 
ing, for  the  part-time  student. 

A  student  electing  to  take  Mini  College 
courses  will  receive  regular  credit  and 
will  attend  classes  with  other  returning 
adult  students.  For  further  information, 
contact  the  Mini  College  Office. 

Combination  Senior 

An  undergraduate  senior  student  with 
a  total  cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  3.25 
and  who  is  enrolled  in  the  last  term  of 
coursework  at  Memphis  State  University 
that  will  complete  the  requirements  for 
a  bachelor's  degree,  may  request 
approval  to  enroll  concurrently  in  under- 
graduate and  selected  graduate  courses. 
The  Combination  Senior  student  is  not 
considered  a  graduate  student  and  may 
take  no  more  than  (9)  departmental^ 
approved  graduate  semester  hours.  After 


the  bachelor's  degree  has  been  awarded, 
the  Combination  Senior  may  apply  for 
admission  to  The  Graduate  School. 


FORMER  STUDENTS 
(READMISSION) 

Former  students  who  wish  to  return  to 
the  University  in  the  same  category  as 
when  they  previously  attended  or  in  any 
special  category  must  file  an  application 
for  readmission.  This  form  should  be 
secured,  completed,  and  returned  to  the 
Records  Office.  If  the  student  has 
enrolled  at  another  institution  since  last 
attending  Memphis  State  University,  a 
transcript  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Admissions  Office.  An  applicant  will 
receive  favorable  consideration  only  if 
eligible  for  readmission  under  all  Univer- 
sity regulations,  including  the  quality 
point  average  (Q.P.A.)  for  transfer  stu- 
dents. (NOTE:  International  students 
who  wish  to  apply  for  readmission  to  the 
University  must  meet  the  deadlines  for 
new  admission  for  international 
students.) 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 
REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION 

TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

ENTERING  CLASS  OF  1989 

AND  LATER 

No  high  school  curriculum  can  assure 
that  a  given  student  will  acquire  desired 
learning  outcomes;  however,  the 
absence  of  certain  components  greatly 
increases  the  likelihood  that  the  student 
will  not  acquire  those  outcomes  and 
reduces  the  likelihood  that  the  student 
will  enjoy  maximum  benefits  of  a  college 
experience.  The  justification  for  colleges 
recommending  or  requiring  specific  high 
school  units  for  admission  is  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  that  a  student  will  be 
unprepared  for  effective  work  in  college 
and  to  increase  maximum  benefits  a  stu- 
dent may  enjoy. 

Effective  the  Fall  Semester  1989, 
among  the  units  required  for  graduation, 
the  following  specific  high  school  units 
must  be  included  in  the  minimum  admis- 
sions requirements  at  all  Tennessee  State 
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EXPENSES  AND  AID 


Board  of  Regents  universities.  Students 
who  do  not  take  one  or  more  of  these 
required  courses,  where  they  are  avail- 
able, will  not  be  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  University. 

ENGLISH  (4  units  required):  Units  in  this  category 
must  address  reading  and  literature,  writing,  speaking 
and  listening,  and  principles  concerning  the  English 
language.  Extensive  experience  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing should  characterize  all  courses. 

VISUAL  AND/OR  PERFORMING  ARTS  (1  unit 
required):  Units  in  this  category  should  include  a 
survey  of  the  arts  (visual  arts,  theatre,  music,  and 
dance)  or  active  participation  in  one  or  more  of  the 
arts. 

MATHEMATICS  (3  units  required):  Units  in  this  cate- 
gory must  include  Algebra  I,  Algebra  II,  and  Geometry 
or  an  advanced  course  with  Geometry  as  a  major 
component.  Students  are  recommended  to  take  a 
fourth  unit  in  computing,  advanced  mathematics,  or 
statistics.  All  college  freshmen  will  benefit  by  having 
studied  mathematics  as  seniors. 

NATURAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  (2  units 
required):  Units  in  this  category  must  include 
mathematical  skills,  fundamental  concepts,  and  some 
laboratory  and  field  work.  At  least  one  unit  must 
address  detailed  knowledge  in  the  more  traditional 
fields  of  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  and  must 
include  a  laboratory. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  (2  units  required):  Units  in  this 
category  may  include  history,  government,  geogra- 
phy, economics,  sociology,  psychology,  or  anthro- 
pology. One  unit  in  U.S.  history  is  required 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  (2  units  required):  Two  units 
in  a  single  foreign  language  are  required  in  this 
category 

These  stipulated  high  school  units  are 
not  intended  to  specify  what  the  total 
high  school  curriculum  should  be. 
Secondary  schools  seek  to  meet  the 
needs  of  various  student  clientele,  one 
of  which  is  the  college-bound  student. 
They  are,  on  the  other  hand,  an  attempt 
to  make  a  strategic  application  of  aca- 
demic competencies.  They  reflect  the 
jump  from  specific  desired  learning  out- 
comes to  a  list  of  required  college  admis- 
sion criteria.  That  list  is  comprised  of  high 
school  units  presumed  most  likely  to 
result  in  the  required  learning  outcomes. 
For  the  sake  of  clarity  one  unit  constitutes 
one  year  of  high  school  study  of  a  given 
subject. 

Applicants  with  subject  deficiencies 
who  are  from  high  schools  not  offering 
all  the  required  subjects  may,  with  proper 


institutional  approvals,  be  admitted  to  the 
University;  however,  the  deficiencies 
must  be  removed  during  the  first  64 
semester  hours  of  college  enrollment, 
and  courses  required  to  remove  them  will 
be  used  only  for  elective  credit.  Different 
requirements  may  be  specified  for  spe- 
cial categories  of  applicants:  adult  stu- 
dents (i.e.,  students  separated  from  high 
school  graduation  by  five  or  more  years), 
GED  students  who  are  not  high  school 
graduates,  and  international  students. 
Transfer  and  re-entry  students  must 
remove  any  deficiencies  prior  to  regular 
admission. 

Prospective  students,  parents,  gui- 
dance counselors  and  others  who  have 
any  questions  concerning  these  require- 
ments or  the  availability  of  courses  to 
meet  these  requirements  should  contact 
the  Freshman  Admissions  Office,  Mem- 
phis State  University,  Memphis,  TN  38152 
or  phone  (901)  454-2390.  For  the  (901) 
area  code,  a  toll  free  number  is  available 
as  follows:  1-800-532-9027  extension 
2390. 


3.  EXPENSES  AND  AID 


FEES  AND  CHARGES 

GENERAL:  The  information  in  this  sec- 
tion concerning  tuition,  fees,  deposits, 
etc.,  is  applicable  only  to  students 
enrolled  in  the  undergraduate  colleges 
and  departments  of  the  University.  Sim- 
ilar information  for  students  in  The  Grad- 
uate School  and  The  School  of  Law  is 
available  in  the  catalogs  of  those  schools. 
The  listing  of  any  fee  or  incidental 
charge  in  this  catalog  does  not  constitute 
a  contract  between  the  University  and  the 
student.  The  fee  amounts  listed  below  are 
the  estimated  1988-89  academic  year 
fees.  Final,  actual  fees  will  be  published 
when  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Regents.  Because  of  rapidly  changing 
conditions  it  may  become  necessary  to 
alter  a  fee  structure  before  the  next  edi- 
tion of  the  Catalog  is  published.  As  a 
condition  of  registration  each  student  will 
pay  the  fees  in  effect  the  semester  for 
which  he  or  she  registers. 

All  fees  and  charges  will  be  assessed 
and  calculated  consistent  with  policies 
and  procedures  of  the  University  and  the 
State  Board  of  Regents.  Information  pre- 
sented in  this  catalog  in  intended  to  cover 
the  situations  most  students  will  encoun- 
ter. The  University  may  have  additional 
policies  and  procedures  by  which  fees 
and  charges  are  implemented  or  which 
apply  to  unusual  situations. 
INDEBTEDNESS  TO  UNIVERSITY:  Pol- 
icy of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  pro- 
hibits the  enrollment  of  any  person  who 


owes  the  University  any  amount  of 
money.  All  outstanding  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  University  must  be  satisfied 
before  the  first  day  of  classes  to  avoid 
deletion  of  the  student  from  the  class 
rolls.  Tennessee  law  prohibits  the  release 
of  grades,  transcripts  or  diplomas  of  any 
person  who  owes  the  University. 


APPLICATION  AND 

REGISTRATION  FEE 

INFORMATION 

APPLICATION  FEE:  Each  student  sub- 
mitting an  application  for  admission  to 
the  University  must  pay,  at  the  time  of 
submitting  their  first  application,  a  one- 
time, non-refundable  fee  of  $5.00. 
PAYMENT  OF  FEES  AND  DEBTS:  Fees 
may  be  paid  by  cash,  check,  money 
order,  or  through  the  use  of  Visa  or 
Mastercard.  Fees  may  be  paid  as  soon 
as  the  student  receives  a  Class  Schedule 
and  Invoice  form.  However,  all  fees  must 
be  paid  by  the  deadline  as  noted  in  the 
Fee  Deadline  Section  of  the  Schedule  of 
Classes  and  in  the  term  calendar  for  each 
semester.  Registration  is  not  complete 
and  students  will  not  have  their  names 
placed  on  class  rolls  until  after  all  fees 
are  paid.  Former  students  with  outstand- 
ing financial  obligations  to  the  University 
cannot  be  re-enrolled  until  the  obliga- 
tions are  paid. 

MAINTENANCE     FEE:     All     students, 
whether  in-state  or  out-of  state,  pay  a 


maintenance  fee.  Undergraduate  fees  are 
$55.00  per  semester  hour,  not  to  exceed 
a  maximum  of  $632.00.  Maintenance  fees 
assessed  are  based  on  the  course  level, 
and  the  maximum  fees  will  be  the  grad- 
uate maximum  if  a  student  is  enrolled  for 
any  graduate  hours.  Graduate  Main- 
tenance Fees  are  $76.00  per  credit  hour, 
not  to  exceed  a  maximum  of  $773.00. 

Fees  for  auditing  courses  will  be 
assessed  on  the  same  basis  as  fees  for 
credit  courses.  Courses  offered  between 
terms,  for  concentrated  periods  during 
a  term,  or  at  specific  locations,  may  be 
subject  to  fees  on  a  per-hour  basis  only. 

The  University  will  usually  collect  the 
amount  of  fees  due  at  the  time  of  reg- 
istration, in  accordance  with  the  resid- 
ency classification  and  fee  rates  in  effect. 
After  all  enrollments  are  complete,  any 
over-collection  will  be  refunded,  and  stu- 
dents will  be  billed  for  any  under- 
collection. 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION:  The  summer 
session  consists  of  two  separate  terms 
of  approximately  six  weeks  each,  plus  an 
extended  term  for  specified  courses. 
Fees  for  the  summer  session  are  deter- 
mined solely  on  a  semester  hour  basis. 
The  semester  hour  charge  is  $55.00  for 
maintenance  fees  and  an  additional 
$11 9.00  for  out-of-state  tuition. 
TUITION:  Students  classified  as  out-of- 
state  are  charged  an  additional  $1 ,367.00 
per  semester  for  full-time  students  or 
$119.00  per  semester  hour  for  part-time 
students.  Thus,  an  out-of-state  full-time 
student  is  charged  $1,999.00.  An  out-of- 
state  student  who  is  enrolled  part-time 
is  charged  $174.00  per  semester  hour. 


EXPENSES  AND  AID 
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Residency  Classification:  All  determi- 
nations concerning  the  classification  of 
students  as  in-state  or  out-of-state  for  fee 
purposes  are  made  in  the  Office  of 
Admissions  by  the  Admissions  Adviser 
for  Residency.  The  determinations  are 
based  on  the  regulations  and  guidelines 
of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  (a  copy 
of  these  is  on  the  application  form  at  the 
back  of  this  catalog).  If,  for  any  reason, 
there  is  a  question  about  a  student's 
residency  classification  for  fee-paying 
purposes,  it  is  his  or  her  responsibility 
to  check  with  the  Admissions  Adviser  for 
Residency. 

ACADEMIC  COMMON  MARKET:  The 
Academic  Common  Market  is  a  program 
designed  to  help  students  in  the  south 
cut  the  cost  of  tuition  for  attending  out- 
of-state  institutions.  The  arrangement 
between  the  13  Southern  States  (Ala., 
Ark.,  Fl.,  Ga.,  Ky.,  La.,  Md.,  Ms.,  S.C.,  Tx., 
Va.,  and  W.V.)  allows  qualified  students 
to  pay  in-state  tuition  while  attending 
Memphis  State  University. 

There  are  only  two  requirements.  (1). 
Proof  that  you  are  a  legal  resident  of  a 
participating  state.  (2).  Acceptance  to 
Memphis  State  University  and  to  the 
major  which  has  been  approved  for  par- 
ticipation by  your  state.  Please  write  the 
Residency  Office  at  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity for  further  information. 
FEES  FOR  TOTALLY  DISABLED  PER- 
SONS AND  PERSONS  OVER  60  YEARS 
OF  AGE:  Persons  suffering  from  a  per- 
manent disability  which  totally  incapac- 
itates such  persons  from  working  at  an 
occupation  which  brings  them  an 
income,  and  persons  who  will  become 
60  years  of  age  or  older  during  the  aca- 
demic semester  in  which  such  persons 
begin  classes,  and  who  are  domiciled  in 
Tennessee,  may  AUDIT  courses  at  Mem- 
phis State  University  without  paying  tui- 
tion charges,  maintenance  fees,  student 
activity  fees,  or  registration  fees.  Admis- 
sion to  AUDIT  will  be  limited  on  an 
individual  classroom  basis  according  to 
space  availability. 

Any  person  who  is  totally  disabled,  and 
persons  who  will  become  65  years  of  age 
or  older  during  the  academic  semester 
in  which  they  begin  classes,  and  who  are 
domiciled  in  Tennessee,  may  enroll  for 
courses  for  credit  at  the  cost  of  $27.50 
per  undergraduate  semester  hour,  or 
$38.00  per  graduate  semester  hour,  not 
to  exceed  $75.00  per  semester.  The  Uni- 
versity Health  Services  shall  examine  cer- 
tification of  permanent  disability  (not  the 
applicant)  and  determine  the  eligibility  of 
the  applicant  under  this  legislation. 

Inquiries  concerning  these  programs 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Records  Office, 
Room  115,  Administration  Building. 
STUDENT  ACTIVITY  FEES:  All  students 
enrolled  for  one  to  five  credit  hours  will 
pay  a  student  activity  fee  of  $3.00  per 
hour.  All  students  enrolled  for  six  or  more 
credit  hours  will  pay  a  student  activity 
fee  of  $45.00. 

Students  paying  the  fee  for  six  or  more 
hours  are  entitled  to  admission  to  home 
athletic  events  and  certain  health  servi- 
ces, concerts,  plays,  social  and  other 


student-sponsored  activities,  and  a  sub- 
scription to  the  student  newspaper,  The 
Helmsman.  Student  activity  fees  for  the 
summer  session  are  determined  solely  on 
a  semester  hour  basis. 
REFUND  OF  FEES:  The  following  refund 
percentages  apply  to  students  who  with- 
draw from  the  University  or  who  drop  to 
an  hourly  load  below  full-time: 
(MAINTENANCE  FEES,  OUT-OF- 
STATE  TUITION,  MUSIC  FEES) 

A.  100%  Refund:  (1)  A  full  (100%)  refund 
of  these  fees  will  be  provided  for  courses 
cancelled  by  the  University.  (2)  A  full 
(100%)  refund  of  these  fees  will  be  pro- 
vided beginning  at  the  moment  of  Prior- 
ity/Continuous Registration  and  extend- 
ing until  the  first  day  of  the  Regular 
Registration  period.  (3)  A  full  (100%) 
refund  of  these  fees  will  be  provided  in 
the  case  of  death. 

B.  75%  Refund:  A  75%  refund  of  these 
fees  will  be  provided  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  Regular  Registration 
period  and  extending  for  a  period  of  time 
as  noted  in  the  term  calendar  for  each 
semester. 

C.  25%  Refund:  A  25%  refund  of  these 
fees  will  be  provided  at  the  expiration  of 
the  75%  refund  period  and  extending  for 
a  period  of  time  as  noted  in  the  term 
calendar  for  each  semester. 
(STUDENT  ACTIVITY  FEES): 

A.  A  full  (100%)  refund  of  the  Student 
Activity  Fee  will  be  provided  beginning 
at  the  moment  of  Priority/Continuous 
Registration  and  extending  until  the  first 
day  of  the  Regular  Registration  period. 

B.  During  the  normal  75%  refund 
period,  a  90%  refund  of  the  Student  Activ- 
ity Fee  will  be  provided. 

C.  During  the  normal  25%  refund 
period,  a  75%  refund  of  the  Student  Activ- 
ity Fee  will  be  provided. 

D.  After  the  end  of  the  normal  25% 
refund  period,  there  will  be  not  refund 
of  the  Student  Activity. 

The  University  refund  policy  is  based 
entirely  upon  the  official  date  of  the 
withdrawal  or  change  of  course  which 
would  result  in  a  refund.  Refunds  beyond 
the  specified  date  or  percentage  cannot 
be  made  for  reasons  such  as  employment 
conflicts,  health  or  medical  problems, 
moving  out  of  town,  or  other  reasons 
which  are  beyond  the  University's  control 
or  responsibility. 

Note:  The  dates  for  these  refund  periods 
are  found  in  the  term  calendar  in  the 
Schedule  of  Classes.  The  refund  period 
ends  earlier  than  the  final  deadline  for 
dropping  a  course  or  withdrawal. 

Refunds  will  be  processed  beginning 
approximately  two  weeks  after  classes 
begin  and  usually  should  be  completed 
five  weeks  after  classes  begin.  The  Uni- 
versity will  offset  against  proposed 
refunds  any  amount  owed  by  the  student. 


STUDENT  HOUSING 

RESIDENCE  HALLS:  Charges  for 
rooms  in  University  residence  halls  are 
indicated  below. 


APPLICATION  PROCEDURES: 

Applications  for  residence  hall  space 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Residence  Life,  M.S.U.,  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, 38152.  Because  spaces  are  allo- 
cated by  date  of  receipt,  completed 
applications  accompanied  by  the 
required  $100  application/reservation 
deposit  should  be  returned  to  the  Office 
of  Residence  Life  as  soon  as  possible. 
Checks  or  money  orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity; please  do  not  send  cash. 

Receipt  by  the  Office  of  Residence 
Life  of  the  housing  application  and  $100 
check  or  money  order,  however,  does 
not  guarantee  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity or  to  a  residence  hall.  THE  DIREC- 
TOR OF  RESIDENCE  LIFE  RESERVES 
THE  RIGHT  TO  REFUSE  ANY  HOUS- 
ING APPLICATION,  TO  CHANGE  OR 
CANCEL  ANY  ASSIGNMENT,  OR  TO 
TERMINATE  A  RESIDENT'S  OCCU- 
PANCY, FOR  JUSTIFIABLE  CAUSE. 

CONTRACT  PERIOD  AND  CONDI- 
TIONS: Fall  assignments/contracts  are 
for  the  full  academic  year  (fall  and 
spring  semesters).  Fall  residents  wish- 
ing to  petition  for  release  from  their 
contract  for  the  spring  semester  must 
do  so  in  writing  by  the  second  Friday 
in  November.  Residents  who  cancel 
after  this  date,  but  priorto  claiming  their 
key  for  the  spring  semester,  will  forfeit 
50%  of  their  application/  reservation 
deposit.  Residents  who  fail  to  cancel  by 
4:30  P.M.  on  the  first  day  of  undergrad- 
uate registration  will  forfeit  the  entire 
deposit.  The  application/reservation 
deposit,  once  submitted  with  the  appli- 
cation, covers  the  student's  initial  term 
of  occupancy  and  all  subsequent  terms 
of  occupancy  and  continues  until  such 
time  as  it  is  cancelled  in  writing.  There 
will  be  no  penalty  if  written  cancellation 
is  received  prior  to  the  published  dead- 
line for  any  specific  contract  period. 

Residents  claim  and  vacate  their 
rooms  according  to  directions  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Residence  Life. 
Returning  and  new  residents  will  have 
claimed  their  spaces  if  any  or  all  of  the 
following  procedures  have  occured:  (1) 
receiving  the  room  key  during  the 
check-in  period,  (2)  paying  residence 
hall  rent  in  full  or  in  part  by  the  last  day 
of  regular  check-in,  (3)  returning  the 
signed  contract  with  the  rent  payment. 

CANCELLATION  POLICY:  Full  dep- 
osit and  pre-payment  of  rent  will  be 
refunded  if:  (1 )  the  institution  is  notified 
a  minimum  of  30  calendar  days  prior  to 
the  first  official  day  of  registration  for 
the  first  semester  in  which  the  contract 
is  in  force,  (2)  the  student  is  prevented 
from  entering  the  University  because  of 
personal  medical  reasons  confirmed  in 
writing  by  a  licensed  physician, 
(3)  residence  hall  space  is  not  available, 
or  (4)  the  student  is  denied  admittance 
or  readmittance  to  the  University.  Full 
refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  death. 
NO  REFUNDS  WILL  BE  MADE  FOR 
OTHER  THAN  THE  ABOVE  CON- 
DITIONS. 
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New  applicants  who  fail  to  cancel  by 
the  deadline  referred  to  in  (1)  above  but 
before  4:30  P.M.  on  the  first  day  of  under- 
graduate registration  (NO  SHOW  DATE) 
will  forfeit  50%  of  their  deposit,  but  will 
not  be  subject  to  any  other  penalties.  New 
applicants  who  fail  to  cancel  by  4:30  P.M. 
on  the  first  day  of  undergraduate  regis- 
tration will  forfeit  their  entire  deposit. 
(This  is  applicable  to  both  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters.) 

REFUND  OF  RESIDENCE  HALL 
RENT:  Refunds  of  residence  hall  rent 
after  registration  will  be  pro-rated  on  a 
weekly  calendar  basis  when  the  student 
is  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  residence 
halls  (1)  because  of  personal  medical 
reasons  confirmed  in  writing  by  a 
licensed  physician  or  (2)  at  the  request 
of  the  institution  for  other  than  discipli- 
nary reasons.  Full  refund  will  be  made 
in  the  case  of  death. 

For  reasons  other  than  the  above 
stated,  the  following  procedure  shall 
apply:  75%  of  fees  will  be  refunded  for 
withdrawal  from  the  residence  halls  for 
a  period  of  approximately  14  calendar 
days  beginning  with  and  inclusive  of  the 
first  official  day  of  classes  or  within  an 
equivalent  period  for  a  short-term  course; 
25%  of  fees  will  be  refunded  following 
expiration  of  the  75%  period,  for  a  period 
of  time  extending  approximately  25%  of 
the  time  covered  by  the  term.  The  periods 
during  which  refunds  of  75%  or  25%  will 
be  made  are  exactly  the  same  as  the 
periods  during  which  the  same  refund 
percentages  are  made  for  maintenance 
fees.  NO  REFUNDS  WILL  BE  MADE  FOR 
OTHER  THAN  THE  ABOVE  CON- 
DITIONS. 


Type 

Semester 

Dormitory 

Room 

Rate*** 

Browning 

Double 

$485 

Single 

655 

Hayden 

Double 

700 

Single 

945 

McCord 

Double 

500 

Single 

675 

Mynders 

Double" 
Small 

540 

Single' 

710 

Middle 

Single' 

740 

Large 

Single" 

755 

Large 

Single" 

785 

Newport 

Double' 

650 

Single' 

880 

Rawls 

Double 

590 

Single 

795 

Richardson  Towers 

Double' 

625 

Single" 

845 

Robison 

Double 

590 

Single 

795 

Smith 

Double 

500 

Single 

675 

West 

Double 

500 

Single 

675 

"Semi-Private  Bath 

"Private  Bath 

""Fees  quoted  are 

for  1987-88 

Academic  Year  and  are 

subject  to  change. 

STUDENT  FAMILY  HOUSING:  The  Uni- 
versity has  126  apartments  for  students 
with  families  located  on  South  Campus, 
approximately  one  mile  from  the  central 
part  of  the  campus.  There  are  70  two- 
bedroom  and  56  one-bedroom  apart- 
ments. Some  apartments  are  built  spe- 


cifically for  handicapped  students.  All 
apartments  are  furnished  with  electric 
stove,  refrigerator,  carpeting,  and  gar- 
bage disposals.  The  monthly  rental  rates 
are  as  follows:  one-bedroom  apartment, 
$240;  two-bedroom  apartment,  $270. 
Electrical  utilities  are  paid  by  the  tenant. 
Rates  quoted  are  for  the  1987-88  aca- 
demic year  and  are  subject  to  change. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Residence  Life.  A  $100 
deposit  is  required  when  the  application 
is  submitted. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FEES 

ADDING  AND  DROPPING  COURSES:  A 

fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged,  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  regular  registration, 
for  each  change  of  course  form  pro- 
cessed, regardless  of  the  number  of 
course  or  section  changes  included  on 
the  form. 

AIR  FORCE  ROTC  DEPOSIT:  A  uniform 
deposit  of  $10.00  is  required  of  each 
student  who  enrolls  in  the  Air  Force 
ROTC  program.  The  uniform  deposit, 
less  charges  for  uniform  loss  or  damage, 
will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  aca- 
demic year  or  at  the  beginning  of  a 
semester  in  which  the  student  is  not 
enrolled  in  the  ROTC  program. 
AUTOMOBILE  REGISTRATION:  Each 
person  who  expects  to  operate  and  park 
any  motor  vehicle  on  the  campus  must 
purchase  an  official  permit,  which  is  valid 
for  the  semester,  and  register  the  vehicle 
in  the  Security  Office,  Room  151,  Admin- 
istration Building.  Proof  of  ownership 
must  be  presented  when  registering  the 
vehicle,  and  the  student's  registration 
receipt  must  be  presented  to  receive  the 
parking  permit.  Parking  permit  fees  range 
from  $10  to  $60,  based  on  the  level  of 
parking  desired. 

CREDIT  BY  EXAMINATION  OR  PLACE- 
MENT EXAMINATION:  The  fee  for  taking 
an  examination  for  credit  is  $45.00  min- 
imum and  an  additional  $15.00  for  each 
credit  hour  in  excess  of  three  (3)  for 
which  credit  is  awarded.  The  fee  is  non- 
refundable and  must  be  paid  prior  to  the 
examination.  A  fee  of  $15.00  per  credit 
hour  will  be  charged  when  an  application 
for  credit  is  made  under  the  Credit  by 
Placement  Examination  policy. 
GRADUATION  FEE:  Each  candidate  for 
a  degree  from  Memphis  State  University 
pays  a  $25.00  fee  to  cover  cost  of  the 
diploma,  rental  of  cap  and  gown,  and 
incidentals  connected  with  the  com- 
mencement exercises.  This  fee  must  be 
paid  thirty  days  before  graduation. 
EXPERIENTIAL  LEARNING  CREDIT 
FEES:  Students  who  apply  for  credit  for 
experiential  learning  will  pay  a  non- 
refundable portfolio  assessment  fee  of 
$45.00.  After  the  portfolio  has  been  eval- 
uated and  credit  assigned,  the  student 
will  pay  $15.00  per  credit  hour  granted 
for  each  hour  in  excess  of  three  for  which 
credit  is  awarded.  For  students  enrolled 
under  a  group  contract,  a  maximum  fee 
of  $90.00  will  be  assessed  for  credits 
assigned  under  the  terms  of  the  contract. 


Currently  the  University  College,  and 
the  College  of  Communication  and  Fine 
Arts  award  credit  for  experiential  learn- 
ing. See  "University  College  Fees"  and 
"Commercial  Music  Fees"  for  related  fee 
information. 

IDENTIFICATION  CARDS:  The  Univer- 
sity issues  to  each  student  an  identifi- 
cation card  which  bears  the  student's 
photograph,  social  security  number,  and 
certification  of  enrollment  as  a  student 
in  the  University.  The  card  remains  the 
property  of  Memphis  State  University. 

Inquiries  about  student  identification 
cards  should  be  made  in  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students.  The  card,  with  the 
current  validation  decal,  is  required  for 
the  borrowing  of  library  books,  admis- 
sion to  or  approval  to  pick  up  or  purchase 
student  tickets  to  athletic  and  social 
events,  the  sale  of  used  textbooks,  and 
other  official  purposes.  The  card  is  also 
required  to  gain  admission  to  the  Reg- 
istration Center  each  registration  period. 

Part-time  students  who  are  enrolled  for 
at  least  six  semester  hours  of  credit 
courses  will  be  given  full-time  I.D.  card 
validation. 

The  I.D.  card  is  renewed  during  reg- 
istration of  each  semester  the  student  is 
enrolled.  The  summer  sessions  are  con- 
sidered as  a  semester. 

If  an  I.D.  card  is  lost  or  stolen,  the 
student  has  twenty-four  hours  to  file  the 
proper  report  with  the  Dean  of  Students 
and/or  the  Security  Office.  In  all  cases, 
a  student  will  be  required  to  have  a 
replacement  card  made.  The  replace- 
ment fee  is  $1 0.00  for  a  card  that  has  been 
damaged,  stolen,  or  lost.  A  student  will 
be  charged  a  $2.00  fee  to  make  any 
change  in  data  on  the  card. 

The  card,  as  part  of  the  withdrawal 
procedure,  must  be  presented  to  the 
proper  official  before  withdrawal  from  the 
University  can  be  considered  complete. 

Fraudulent  use  of  the  I.D.  card  will 
result  in  disciplinary  action.  The  card  is 
issued  to  the  individual  student  and  must 
not  be  loaned  to  another  person  for  any 
reason. 

LABORATORY  DEPOSITS:  Certain 
courses  in  chemistry  require  breakage 
deposits  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  per 
semester,  depending  upon  the  course. 
Any  unused  portion  of  these  deposits  will 
be  refunded. 

LATE  REGISTRATION:  Students  who  do 
not  complete  registration  (including  the 
payment  of  fees)  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  regular  registration  period  will  be 
charged  $10.00  for  any  late  registration. 
MEALS:  The  University  cafeterias,  stu- 
dent centers  and  vending  areas,  open  to 
all  students,  provide  wholesome  food  at 
reasonable  prices.  Cost  of  meals  per 
student  is  estimated  at  $6.00  to  $7.25  per 
day. 

COMMERCIAL  MUSIC:  Students  who 
wish  to  apply  for  credit  for  experiential 
learning  in  Commercial  Music  may 
obtain  guidelines  for  this  procedure  from 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Communica- 
tion and  Fine  Arts.  A  non-refundable 
$25.00    contract    advising    fee    will    be 
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charged  for  the  assessment  of  the  port- 
folio. See  "Experiential  Learning  Credit 
Fees"  for  related  fee  information. 
COURSES  IN  APPLIED  MUSIC:  The  fee 
for  applied  music  shall  be  $30.00  per 
semester  for  each  one-half  hour  lesson. 
MUSIC  LOCKER  DEPOSIT:  Music  stu- 
dents are  required  to  have  a  locker  for 
storage  of  University-owned  musical 
instruments  or  equipment.  Personal 
instruments  may  also  be  stored  in 
lockers.  A  deposit  of  $3.00  for  one  semes- 
ter or  $4.00  for  two  semesters  is  required 
on  each  locker  issued.  This  deposit,  less 
a  service  charge  of  $1.50  per  semester, 
will  be  refunded  upon  return  of  the  lock. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  any 
damages. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  LOCKER  AND 
TOWEL  FEE:  Students  enrolled  in  phys- 
ical education  courses  must  pay  a  fee  of 
$4.00  for  the  locker  and  towel  issued 
them.  Students  must  provide  their  own 
lock. 

RETURNED  CHECKS/CHARGE  CARD 
DRAFTS:  It  is  expected  that  a  check  or 
draft  given  to  the  University,  for  any 
reason,  will  be  honored  by  the  bank  on 
which  it  is  drawn.  A  check  or  draft  dis- 
honored by  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn 
may  be  presented  a  second  time  at  the 
discretion  of  the  University.  A  $10.00 
returned  check/draft  charge  will  be 
assessed  for  all  checks/drafts  returned. 
Returned  checks/drafts,  used  as  pay- 
ment of  registration  fees,  which  are  not 
promptly  redeemed,  will  result  in  the 
deletion  of  the  student  from  the  class 
rolls. 

NO-MORE-CHECKS  STATUS:  The  priv- 
ilege of  making  payments  for  fees  and 
charges  by  personal  check  and  check 
cashing  privileges  will  be  revoked  for  any 
student  who  has  had  more  than  one 
returned  check/draft  within  a  twelve 
month  period  for  a  period  of  one  (1)  year 
from  the  date  the  last  check/draft  is 
redeemed.  A  student  will  not  be  permitted 
to  pay  registration  fees  by  check  if  any 
previous  check  in  payment  of  registration 
fees  has  been  returned. 
TRANSCRIPTS:  There  is  no  fee  for  trans- 
cripts. However,  the  student  will  be 
charged  $1.00  for  each  official  transcript 
over  the  maximum  of  five  (5)  per  request. 
Transcripts  are  issued  only  at  the  request 
of  the  student  in  person  or  by  letter.  No 
transcript  will  be  provided  for  a  student 
who  has  any  unfulfilled  obligations  to  the 
University. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  FEES:  In  addi- 
tion to  their  $5.00  application  fee,  stu- 
dents who  apply  to  the  University  College 
must  pay  a  screening  fee  of  $1 5.00,  which 
is  non-refundable.  If  accepted  into  the 
University  College,  the  student  must  pay 
a  non-refundable  contract-advising  fee 
of  $25.00. 

VARIOUS  COURSE  FEES:  Certain 
course  offerings  will  require  fees  to 
obtain  the  necessary  course-related 
supplies.  Any  student  already  possessing 
such  items  as  required  for  completion  of 
the  course  will  be  exempt  from  these  fees. 
(Examples  of  such  may  be  found  in  Art, 
Engineering  Technology,  Biology,  etc.) 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 

Per  Hour 

Fall  and 

(Summer 

Spring  Semester 

and 

Per  Semester 

Part-Time) 

(Full  Time) 

Undergraduate: 

In-State  Maintenance                   $55.00 

$632.00 

Out-of-State  Tuition                  ..119.00 

..1,367.00 

Out-of-State  Total                      $174.00 

$1,999.00 

Activity  Fee                                    $3.00 

$45.00 

Student  Housing: 

(see  listing  earlier  in  this  section) 

Applied  Music  Courses: 

(see  information  earlier  in  this  section) 

Incidental  Charges: 

5.00 

Adding  or  dropping  courses, 

per  form 

Application  for  admission, 

5.00 

first  application 

Automobile  Registration, 

10.00 

per  automobile 

Diploma,  payable  once 

25.00 

Late  Registration  after  regular 

10.00 

registration  period 

Transcripts,  per  copy  after  first 

1.00 

five  copies  per  request 

School  and  College  Ability  Test 

5.00 

Residual  American  College  Test 

12.00 

Orientation  Services 

34.00 

(New  Student  Orientation) 

P.E.  locker  and  towel, 

4.00 

per  semester 

Deposits: 

$10.00 

Air  Force  ROTC  Uniform 

(refundable  less  charges  for  loss 

or  damage) 

Dormitory  Rooms 

100.00 

refundable  less  charges,  upon 

termination  of  occupancy 

Laboratory  breakage 

Variable 

(refundable  less  charges) 

Music  locker  deposit, 

3.00 

per  semester 

Additional  Charges 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  increase  the  charges 
listed  herein  or  to  add  new  ones  whenever  such  increases 
or  additions  are  found  to  be  necessary. 


APPEAL  PROCEDURES 

APPEAL  PROCEDURES  FOR  FEES  AND 
REFUNDS:  A  student  may  appeal  the 
assessment,  application,  calculation  or 
interpretation  of  any  University  fee, 
charge,  deposit,  or  refund,  or  any  Uni- 
versity action  connnected  with  fees  and 
charges.  Questions  should  generally  be 
discussed  with  personnel  in  the  Bursar's 
Office.  If  a  student  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  resolution  made  by  the  Bursar's 
Office,  a  written  appeal,  on  forms  avail- 
able in  the  Bursar's  Office,  can  be  made 
to  the  Director  of  Finance;  this  determi- 
nation may  be  appealed  to  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident for  Business  and  Finance;  and  this 
determination  may  be  appealed  to  the 
President  of  the  University.  All  appeals 
must  be  made  in  writing  within  ten  (10) 
days  of  the  previous  decision.  Traffic 
fines  are  subject  to  a  separate  appeal 
procedure. 


STUDENT  AID 

The  University  Student  Financial  Aid 
Office  provides  financial  assistance  for 
students  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and 
grants,  loans  and  student  employment. 
This  office  counsels  with  students  about 
college  expenses  and  financial  aid 
opportunities. 

In  addition  to  the  university  financial 
aid  application,  all  applicants  for  finan- 
cial assistance  must  submit  the  American 


College  Testing  Program  Family  Finan- 
cial Statement.  All  undergraduate  stu- 
dents applying  for  financial  aid  must 
apply  for  the  PELL  Grant  Program.  All 
forms  may  be  obtained  through  the  Stu- 
dent Aid  Office  upon  request.  The  ACT 
Family  Financial  Statement  is  also  avail- 
able in  most  high  school  guidance 
offices. 

The  preferred  application  deadline  for 
fall  applications  is  April  1.  For  the  spring 
semester  the  preferred  application  date 
is  November  1 .  Applications  are  acknowl- 
edged as  they  are  received,  and  award 
notices  are  mailed  around  July  1  for  the 
fall  semester.  All  awards  are  made  on  an 
academic  year  basis.  All  students  must 
submit  a  new  application  each  year. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  awards  several  hundred 
scholarships  each  year  in  varying 
amounts  from  $50  to  $2,500.  Most  schol- 
arships awarded  cover  the  amount  of 
registration  fees,  but  the  stipend  is  deter- 
mined by  the  student's  need  for  financial 
assistance  in  many  cases.  Scholastic 
achievement,  personal  and  leadership 
qualities  and  need  are  factors  utilized  in 
evaluating  applicants  and  determining 
the  value  of  the  scholarship  offered. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  for  the  aca- 
demic year  and  are  not  available  for 
summer  school.  Freshmen  applying  for 
scholarships  must  rank  in  the  top  twenty- 
five  percent  of  their  high  school  graduat- 
ing classes.  Currently  enrolled  students 
must  have  at  least  a  2.5  overall  grade 
point  average,  and  must  be  enrolled  full- 
time.  Each  student  wishing  scholarship 
consideration  must  submit  an  application 
each  academic  year.  The  General  Uni- 
versity Scholarship  deadline  date  is 
March  1;  however,  some  scholarships 
have  an  earlier  date.  Information  on  spe- 
cial scholarships  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Scholarship  Office,  Room  206,  Scates 
Hall. 

DISTINGUISHED  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAMS 

Distinguished  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually  to  entering  freshmen 
of  the  highest  academic  attainment  with- 
out regard  to  financial  need.  The  deadline 
to  apply  for  distinguished  scholarships 
is  January  1.  Memphis  State  University 
offers  the  following  distinguished 
scholarships: 

The  Cecil  C.  Humphreys 
Presidential  Scholars  Program 

The  Cecil  C.  Humphreys  Presidential 
Scholars  Program  offers  $10,000  four- 
year  scholarships  to  those  who  score  29 
or  better  on  the  ACT  or  have  a  compar- 
able SAT  score.  Selection  criteria  include 
evidence  of  sound  character,  work  hab- 
its, attitude,  and  quality  and  quantity  of 
extra  curricular  and  extra-mural  activi- 
ties. Recipients  must  maintain  a  3.0  grade 
point  average  during  the  first  year  and 
a  3.25  each  year  thereafter. 

Academic  Excellence  Scholarship 

The  Academic  Excellence  Scholarship 
is    awarded    to    academically    talented 


EXPENSES  AND  AID 


students  with  outstanding  leadership  and 
achievement  records.  Applicants  must 
score  at  least  28  on  the  ACT  (or  the 
corresponding  SAT  score)  and  have  a 
3.25  high  school  GPA.  All  Academic 
Excellence  Scholarship  recipients  must 
satisfy  the  academic  program  service 
requirement  of  20  hours  each  year.  Con- 
tinued eligibility  will  also  be  based  on 
completing  30  semester  hours  each  aca- 
demic year  and  maintaining  a  3.00  GPA 
at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  and  a 
3.25  cumulative  GPA  each  year  thereaf- 
ter. The  scholarship  is  renewable  for  four 
years  of  undergraduate  study. 

The  Cardio  Vascular  Center 
Pre-Medical  Scholarship 

The  Cardio  Vascular  Center,  Inc.  and 
Memphis  State  University  have  estab- 
lished a  scholarship  program  to  assist 
superior  students  who  are  interested  in 
pursuing  a  career  in  medicine,  and  to 
encourage  their  personal  and  scholarly 
development.  Competitive  awards  will  be 
available  for  undergraduate  students  in 
the  pre-medical  program. 

In  orderto  be  considered  forthe  Cardio 
Vascular  Center  Pre-Medical  Scholar- 
ship, students  must  complete  the  schol- 
arship application  by  January  1  and  fulfill 
the  following  additional  requirements: 

1.  Full-time  undergraduate  enrollment  in  pre- 
medicine. 

2.  A  minimum  high  school  GPA  of  3.25  and  a  score 
of  26  or  better  on  the  ACT. 

3.  Renewal  and  maintenance:  a  recipient  is  subject 
to  review  each  year  and  must  maintain  a  3.50  GPA 
with  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  of  full-time 
study  during  the  academic  year. 

Scholarships  of  $2,000  will  be  awarded 
annually.  The  scholarships  are  renewable 
for  four  years  of  undergraduate  study. 

The  Early  Scholars 
Scholarship  Program 

The  Early  Scholars  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram is  a  non-competitive  guaranteed 
scholarship  open  to  beginning  fresh- 
men only.  The  student  must  apply  and 
be  accepted  for  admissions  by  February 
1. 

Students  who  have  an  ACT  score  of 
26  or  better  or  a  comparable  SAT  score 
and  a  high  school  G.P.A.  of  3.5  will 
automatically  qualify  for  a  yearly  reg- 
istration fee  scholarship  and  book  sti- 
pend of  $300.  Continued  eligibility  will 
be  based  on  maintaining  a  3.0  G.P.A. 
at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  and  a 
3.25  G.P.A.  each  year  thereafter  and  the 
completion  of  a  30  hour  per  year  service/ 
work  requirement.  The  scholarship  is 
renewable  for  four  years  of  undergrad- 
uate study. 

GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  SCHOLARSHIP  is  lor  Tennessee 
residents  with  a  2  80  G.P.A,  or  higher.  Freshmen  applying  for  the 
scholarship  must  rank  in  the  upper  quartile  of  their  graduating  class. 
The  scholarship  covers  mandatory  fees,  and  there  is  a  service  or 
work  requirement  for  recipients. 

ALUMNI  VALEDICTORIAN  SCHOLARSHIP:  The  Memphis  State 
University  Alumni  Association  provides  a  Valedictorian  Scholarship 
for  the  top  scholar  from  each  of  Tennessee's  accredited  or  state 
approved  high  schools.  The  qualifications  for  this  program  are  that 
the  recipients  must  rank  number  one  in  their  class  and  meet  the 
admission  requirements  of  the  University.  The  award,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  in-state  registration  fees,  is  renewable  and  is  based  solely 
on  academic  standing. 


THE  MINORITY  ENROLLMENT  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  pro- 
vides scholarship  assistance  to  minority  students  who  have  outstand- 
ing records  of  academic  and  leadership  abilities  and  who  show 
maximum  potential  for  graduation.  Students  will  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  ACT  scores,  grade  point  averages,  and  achievements. 
Recipients  chosen  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  merit  and  need  will 
receive  the  yearly  in-state  registration  fees  and  a  book  allowance 
of  $300.  Recipients  chosen  on  a  merit  basis  will  be  awarded  a  yearly 
stipend  of  $'1,000.  All  recipients  must  fulfill  the  30  hour  per  semester 
work  requirement.  Continued  eligibility  will  also  be  based  on  com- 
pleting 30  semester  hours  each  academic  year  and  maintaining  a 
2.8  GPA  each  year  for  outstanding  merit  recipients  and  a  2.5  GPA 
for  merit  recipients. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  LEADERSHIP  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  given  annu- 
ally to  15  high  school  students  in  the  Tennessee  area  The  scholarship 
covers  in-state  tuition.  Each  high  school  principal/counselor  in 
Tennessee  may  nominate  one  candidate  from  the  high  school.  These 
students  must  have  a  minimum  ACT  score  of  20  and  a  minimum 
G.P.A.  of  2.5.  The  nominee's  participation  in  a  leadership  role  in 
community  activities  will  be  considered,  however,  primary  focus  will 
be  on  high  school  leadership  (student  council,  class  officers,  club 
and  organization  office,  athletics,  etc.).  Inquiries  should  be  made 
of  the  Dean  of  Judicial  Affairs,  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  38152 

THE  GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  provides  schol- 
arships varying  in  amount  and  duration  to  outstanding  high  school 
students 

THE  TAYLOR  AND  MARY  RICHARDSON  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded 
to  a  graduate  of  Lake  County  High  School  in  Tiptonville,  Tennessee. 
Applicants  must  apply  and  be  accepted  as  freshmen,  demonstrate 
academic  ability,  and  financial  need. 

THE  JOHN  W.  AND  MYRTLE  P.  RICHARDSON  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
awarded  to  students  in  the  upper  quartile  of  their  high  school  class 
who  show  a  need  for  financial  assistance  The  scholarship  may  be 
awarded  to  a  student  already  enrolled  at  MSU.  The  recipient  must 
maintain  a  3.0  G.P.A.  The  award  covers  in-state  tuition 
THE  R.  C.  ANDERSON  SCHOLARSHIP  is  restricted  to  male  students 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  from  Benton,  Decatur,  and  Henderson 
counties  in  Tennessee  The  award  covers  registration  fees  for  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Selection  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  quality  of  high  school  performance  with  particular  attention 
given  to  ACT  scores. 

THE  JOSEPHINE  CIRCLE  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  an  entering 
female  freshman 

THE  EDWARD  A.  HAMILTON  FIRE  FIGHTER  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
awarded  to  a  fire  fighter  or  dependent  of  a  fire  fighter  who  is  in 
need  of  financial  assistance. 

THE  MSU  UNIVERSITY  WIVES  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a 
sophomore  or  junior  level  female  student  based  on  academic  achieve- 
ment The  recipient  cannot  be  awarded  any  other  scholarship  in  the 
same  year. 

THE  JAMES  E.  McGEHEE  MORTGAGE  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP 
was  endowed  in  1966  by  the  McGehee  Mortgage  Company  with  a 
$10,000  donation  Interest  from  the  investment  ofthese  funds  is  used 
to  award  an  annual  scholarship  to  an  outstanding  high  school 
graduate  who  has  demonstrated  academic  achievement.  Financial 
need  may  be  considered,  The  recipient  must  be  a  Shelby  County 
resident. 

THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY-STAFF  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS are  awarded  annually  to  several  students  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  ability.  Preference  is  given  to  children  of  faculty  and  staff, 
Recipients  must  be  Tennessee  residents. 

THE  HATTIE  G.  WATKINS  SCHOLARSHIP  provides  scholarships 
to  students  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  standing  and  financial  need. 
Freshman  recipients  must  have  a  minimum  ACT  score  of  15.  All 
recipients  must  enroll  in  at  least  12  credit  hours  each  semester,  and 
maintain  a  cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  2.5. 

THE  HORACE  H.  WILLIS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded 
to  an  incoming  freshman  on  the  basis  of  need  for  financial  assistance 
and  evidence  of  academic  promise.  The  recipient  must  be  a  graduate 
of  a  Memphis  City  School  and  must  have  been  in  the  upper  25% 
of  his  class. 

THE  LESLIE  GRUBER  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  annually  to  an 
incoming  Tennessee  high  school  graduate  who  has  shown  academic 
ability  of  at  least  a  3.0  G.P.A.  on  a  4.0  scale,  and  financial  need. 
THE  MEMPHIS  HIGH  SCHOOL  ALUMNI  SCHOLARSHIP  is  for 
graduates  of  Memphis  high  schools  only.  The  recipient  must  dem- 
onstrate academic  ability.  Financial  need  may  be  considered. 
THE  JERRY  N.  BOONE  AWARD  is  awarded  to  a  student  currently 
enrolled  at  Memphis  State  University  who  is  in  good  standing 
academically  and  demonstrates  financial  need.  Recommendations 
from  a  dean  or  department  head  is  required.  Available  to  transfer 
students. 

THE  BILLY  J.  MURPHY  SCHOLARSHIP  was  established  in  1974  to 
honor  former  MSU  Athletic  Director,  Billy  J.  Murphy,  for  his  long 
service  to  the  school.  The  award  is  made  to  a  Memphis  area  student 
who  has  demonstrated  financial  need  and  shows  scholastic  ability. 
THE  ABE  WALDAUER  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  provides  one 
scholarship  to  a  Shelby  county  resident  who  demonstrates  excep- 
tional academic  achievement  and  financial  need. 
THE    JAMES    McCLENDON    HIGHLAND    100    SCHOLARSHIP    is 
awarded  to  a  Memphis  area  high  school  graduate  who  has  dem- 
onstrated financial  need  and  academic  potential 
THE   HENRY   M.   AND   LENA   MEYER    KAHN   SCHOLARSHIP   is 
awarded  to  students  who  score  21  or  above  on  the  ACT  and  have 
a  high  school  GPA  of  3.0  or  above.  Preference  given  to  boys  and 
girls  of  Jewish  faith. 

THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
awarded  to  one  student  from  each  of  Tennessee's  ten  community 
colleges  in  honor  of  the  president  of  that  college. 
THE  JOHN  WILCOX  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  one  freshman, 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  at  Memphis  State  University.  The 
recipients  must  maintain  a  2.5  overall  GPA.  at  Memphis  State 
University. 

THE  LAKE  COUNTY  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  Lake  County 
High  School  graduate  who  has  an  intense  interest  in  obtaining  a 
college  degree  and  demonstrates  financial  need. 
THE  MIKE  DRIVER  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  student  who 
is  in  good  academic  standing  at  Memphis  State  University. 
THE  ARTHUR  HAMILTON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded 
to  a  student  enrolled  at  Memphis  State  University  who  is  a  Dyer 
County  High  School  or  Dyersburg  High  School  graduate,  who  shows 
financial  need  and  is  academically  talented. 

THE  HOLIDAY  CORPORATION  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  annually 
to  incoming  freshman  based  on  academic  achievement. 
THE  EDITH  WRIGHT  WALLACE  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  based 
on  academic  ability,  Financial  need  may  be  a  consideration, 
THE  DOROTHY  BORUP  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to 
students  based  on  academic  merit.  Incoming  freshmen  must  have 
a  minimum  ACT  score  of  20.  All  recipients  must  maintain  a  minimum 
undergraduate  cumulative  of  2.5.  Preference  may  be  given  to  married 
students,  and  financial  need  may  be  a  consideration 
THE  DR.  MARTIN  L.  KING  JR.  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  students 
based  on  academic  merit  and  leadership  in  social  justice  and  human 
rights  activities  in  the  community  and  at  Memphis  State.  A  minimum 
cumulative  GPA  of  2.75  is  required. 


THE  BOYS  CLUB   OF   MEMPHIS   SCHOLARSHIP   is  awarded   to 

students  at  Memphis  State ,  and  preference  shall  be  given  to  members 
of  the  Boys'  Club  of  Memphis. 

THE  OMEGA  PSI  PHI/RONALD  E.  McNAIR  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
awarded  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  32  credit  hours 
of  course  work.  A  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  2.75  is  required. 
Financial  need  must  be  demonstrated  Consideration  will  also  be 
given  to  leadership  qualities. 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  COLLIERViLLE  SCHOLARSHIP 
is  awarded  to  incoming  freshmen  who  have  graduated  from  Col- 
lierville  High  School  The  minimum  required  cumulative  GPA  is  3.00. 
and  a  minimum  ACT  score  of  22  is  required.  The  recipient  must 
be  enrolled  at  Memphis  State  full-time,  and  must  maintain  a  cumul- 
ative GPA  of  at  least  3.00 

THE  COMMUNITY  BANK  OF  GERMANTOWN  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
awarded  to  full-time  students  based  on  academic  merit. 
THE  EDWARD  G.  AND  BERNICE  HUMPHREYS  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
awarded  to  full-time  students  based  on  academic  merit.  A  minimum 
cumulative  GPA  of  3  00  must  be  maintained. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 

THE  BLANCHARD  S.  TUAL  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded 
to  a  student  at  MSU  maioring  in  History  with  a  G.P.A  of  2.0  or  better 
THE  BELLE  McWILLIAMS  SCHOLARSHIP  recipient  must  be  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  demonstrating  an  above  average 
interest  in  American  History,  having  diverse  extra-curricular  activities, 
and  demonstrating  outstanding  academic  achievement.  The  recipient 
must  be  a  sophomore  or  above  with  at  least  a  3  0  G  P. A 
THE  CARROLL  BOWMAN  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  philo- 
sophy major  with  demonstrated  financial  need  and  academic 
potential 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOUNDATION  PAUL  SCHWARTZ  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP covers  maintenance  fees  for  social  work  majors  who  are  seniors 
with  a  2  5  minimum  G  P. A. 

THE  BOTANY  BOOK  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  is  awarded  to  a 
student  studying  Botany  or  Biology  at  Memphis  State  University 
THE  JOHN  J.  BELENCHIA  UNICO  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
awarded  to  a  junior  of  senior  Criminal  Justice  major  who  is  in  good 
standing  and  shows  financial  need.  A  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of 
2.0  is  required 

THE  LOUNSBURY  GEOLOGY  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  and  seniors  who  are  enrolled  full-time,  and  have  a 
cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  3  0.  The  recipients  must  be  majoring  in 
geology,  with  preference  given  to  students  interested  in  oil  and  gas 
exploration. 

THE  DR.  PAUL  H.  SISCO,  SR.  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
awarded  to  full-time  students  majoring  in  geography.  A  minimum 
GPA  of  2.50  is  required. 

THE  FOGELMAN  COLLEGE 

OF  BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS 

THE  ALLEN  ROBINSON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  annually  offers 
a  scholarship  to  a  qualifying  student  ASPA  chapter  member  majoring 
in  management  with  a  concentration  in  personnel  administration/ 
industrial  relations  at  Memphis  State  University.  The  recipient  must 
have  at  least  a  2  8  G.P  A  attained  through  a  minimum  of  55  semester 
hours  college  credit  Financial  need  may  be  a  consideration. 
THE  CASUAL  CORNER/MARY  LOUISE  THURMAN  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  annually  awards  scholarships  to  support  students 
of  outstanding  scholarship  who  are  majoring  in  marketing  and 
concentrating  in  retailing  Recipients  should  have  an  interest  in 
fashion  retailing  and  must  have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  2.90. 
THE  INSURANCE  WOMEN  OF  MEMPHIS/CLYDE  BEAUMONT 
SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  an  insurance  major  who  has  at  least 
sophomore  standing.  Applications  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate  Department. 
THE  TILSON  REAL  ESTATE  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  two  MSU 
students  majoring  in  real  estate, 

NORRELL  SERVICES/SALES  AND  MARKETING  EXECUTIVE 
SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior  majoring  in  or  has 
an  interest  in  sales  and/or  marketing.  Academic  merit  is  a  primary 
consideration 

THE  ROBERT  HUNTING  JR.,  WHITE  STATION  OPTIMIST  CLUB 
SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  studenl  interested  in  the  field  of 
banking  who  has  at  least  a  2.5  G.P.A  and  needs  financial  assistance 
to  attend  Memphis  State  University.  The  recipient  must  be  a  West 
Tennessee  resident. 

THE  YOUNG  MORTGAGE  BANKERS  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded 
to  a  student  majoring  in  real  estate  or  finance  with  a  career  objective 
of  real  estate  lending  who  is  an  active  member  of  Rho  Epsilon  Real 
Estate  Professional  Fraternity. 

THE  THOMAS  Y.  OWEN  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  U.S. 
resident,  accounting  major,  demonstrating  both  financial  need  and 
outstanding  academic  achievement.  A  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of 
3.00  must  be  maintained. 

THE  ETHEL  LEWIS  SCHOLARSHIP  is  an  award  sponsored  by  the 
University  Career  Women  of  Memphis  State  University  The  award 
is  available  to  a  junior  or  senior  student  majoring  in  office  admin- 
istration or  preparing  for  a  career  as  a  business  teacher. 
DR.  R.  W.  JENNINGS  SCHOLARSHIP,  a  memorial  to  a  former  MSU 
faculty  member,  provides  financial  assistance  to  students  in  office 
administration. 

GREATER  MEMPHIS  EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  COUNCIL  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP is  sponsored  by  the  Greater  Memphis  Employee  Benefits 
Council  formed  in  1977  to  advance  employee  benefits  planning.  The 
scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  two  Memphis  State  University  students 
of  at  least  junior  classification,  majoring  with  an  area  of  concentration 
in  the  Department  of  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate,  Law  School, 
or  other  related  areas  with  a  career  interest  in  the  employee  benefits 
field. 

THE  JOHN  ELKINGTON  SCHOLARSHIP  in  Land  Use  Development 
is  awarded  to  a  junior  student  with  a  minimum  GPA  of  2.5  majoring 
in  Real  Estate  or  an  allied  discipline.  Preference  given  to  a  student 
with  career  interest  in  the  land  use  development  field. 
THE  MEMPHIS  MOTOR  CARRIERS  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLARSHIP 
is  awarded  to  a  marketing  major  with  a  concentration  in  Transpor- 
tation. Student  must  be  in  good  standing  academically  and  be  a 
junior  or  senior  in  classification. 

THE  JOY  CRADDOCK  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  a  memorial 
award  presented  each  year  by  the  Women's  Council  of  Realtors  tc 
a  junior  or  higher  level  student  with  a  GPA  of  2.5  or  above,  anc 
majoring  in  Real  Estate  or  any  allied  discipline  within  the  Fogelmar 
College  of  Business  and  Economics 

THE  MATHIS  AND  MENARD  INSURANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  ii 
awarded  to  a  student  majoring  in  insurance.  A  minimum  cumulative 
GPA  of  2.50  is  required.  Preference  shall  be  given  to  student: 
demonstrating  financial  need. 

THE  RISK  AND  INSURANCE  MANAGEMENT  SOCIETY  SCHOLAR 
SHIP  is  awarded  to  students  classified  as  at  least  juniors.  The  recipien 
must  have  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  2  60,  and  mus 
be  majoring  in  Risk  Management  or  Insurance  Management. 
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THE  MEMPHIS  BOARD  OF  REALTORS/MARK  SOWARDS  MEMOR- 
IAL SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  students  who  are  juniors  or  seniors 
and  are  majoring  in  Real  Estate  or  an  allied  discipline.  A  minimum 
cumulative  GPA  of  2.50  is  required. 

THE  TRAFFIC  CLUB  OF  MEMPHIS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND  is  awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior  marketing  major  who  has 
a  concentration  in  Transportation. 

THE  DELTA  LIFE  AND  ANNUITY  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a 
student  in  junior  standing  in  the  Fogelman  College  of  Business  and 
Economics  with  a  major  in  insurance  and  finance  who  has  career 
intentions  of  entering  the  life  of  insurance,  financial  planning  or  estate 
planning  fields.  Selection  made  based  on  academic  merit  Under- 
graduate applicants  must  have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  3.0.  A 
demonstration  of  analytical  work  must  be  submitted  in  addition  to 
the  application. 

THE  UNISYS  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  Marketing  or  Sales/ 
Marketing  major  who  has  an  overall  GPA.  of  2.5  and  is  a  U.S.  citizen 
or  permanent  resident  of  the  U.S. 

THE  BURROUGHS  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  Marketing  or 
Sales/Marketing  major  who  has  an  overall  G.P.A.  of  2.5  and  is  a 
U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the  U.S. 

THE  LAYNE  SPROLES  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to 
students  majoring  in  an  area  within  the  Fogelman  College  of  Business 
and  Economics  who  have  a  2  5  or  above  overall  G.P.A.  Preference 
is  given  to  students  pursuing  a  career  in  some  area  of  Office 
Administration,  Management,  or  Accounting. 

THE  JACK  J.  WALLACE  SR.  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded 
to  a  junior  or  senior  sales  and  marketing  major  who  has  a  career 
interest  in  sales  and  marketing. 

JOHN  MALMO  ADVERTISING,  INC.  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to 
business  and  journalism  students  who  desire  to  pursue  careers  in 
advertising  or  public  relations.  Financial  meed  is  considered.  The 
recipient  must  be  a  U.S.  citizen. 

MALONE  &  HYDE  INSURANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  juniors 
and  seniors  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Economics  majoring  in 
insurance.  The  recipient  must  have  a  GPA  of  at  least  2.75  and  must 
be  a  Memphis  area  resident.  Financial  need  may  be  considered. 
THE  SHELBY  GROUP,  INC.  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  students 
in  the  fields  of  marketing  and  management.  The  recipient  must 
maintain  a  GPA  of  at  least  2.50.  Financial  need  will  not  be  a 
consideration. 

THE  MID— SOUTH  COMPENSATION  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP is  awarded  to  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  management, 
personnel  administration  or  a  related  field.  A  minimum  cumulative 
GPA  of  3.00  is  required.  Preference  shall  be  given  to  students 
concentrating  on  wage  and  salary  administration. 
THE  ASSOCIATED  TRANSPORTATION  CLUB  OF  MEMPHIS 
SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least 
one  year  of  full-time  study  A  certified  copy  of  transcripts  must  be 
submitted  with  the  application.  Selection  is  based  on  scholarstic 
ability,  financial  need,  and  major  area  of  study.  Preference  shall  be 
given  to  transportation  majors 

THE  S  L  KOPALD  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  students  who  are 
graduates  of  Memphis  City  or  Shelby  County  High  School.  Incoming 
freshmen  must  have  a  minimum  ACT  score  of  26  The  recipient  must 
be  majoring  in  marketing,  and  maintains  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.00 
THE  GOLDSMITH'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
awarded  tp  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Business.  The  recipient 
must  maintain  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  3.00  and  must  enroll 
in  15  credit  hours  each  semester.  The  student  must  remain  enrolled 
at  Memphis  State  for  eight  consecutive  semesters.  Incoming  fresh- 
men must  have  a  minimum  ACT  score  of  28,  and  a  high  school  GPA 
of  at  least  3.00.  Preference  may  be  given  to  applicants  from  Shelby 
County,  West  Tennessee,  and  other  areas  served  by  Goldsmith  and/ 
or  Federated  Department  Store. 

THE  ELEANOR  O'NEILL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  students 
majoring  in  advertising,  public  relations  or  journalism.  Academic 
merit  is  considered. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF 
COMMUNICATION  AND  FINE  ARTS 

THE  VARIETY  CLUB  —  ROBERT  S.  JOHNSON  SCHOLARSHIP  was 

endowed  In  1974  to  honor  the  late  noted  writer  for  the  Memphis 
Press  Scimitar.  A  scholarship  is  given  to  a  junior  or  senior  majoring 
in  journalism  and  seeking  a  career  in  some  phase  of  that  profession. 
Both  financial  need  and  scholarship  are  factors  utilized  in  the 
selection  of  the  recipient.  The  recipient  must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
Memphis  area  high  school. 

ART  DIRECTORS  CLUB  OF  MEMPHIS  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded 
annually  to  an  outstanding  freshman,  sophomore  or  junior  Graphic 
Design  major.  A  minimum  cumulative  of  3.00  is  required. 
THE  FRANCES  FALLS  AUSTIN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  is  awarded 
annually  to  a  student  pursuing  an  undergraduate  degree  in  art. 
MEMPHIS  GRIDIRON  SHOW  INC.  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to 
an  undergraduate  student  at  Memphis  State  University  who  has  an 
interest  in  music  or  journalism. 

ISAAC  HAYES  EVENING  OF  SOUL  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  awarded 
to  students  majoring  in  theatre  and  communication  arts  on  the  basis 
of  financial  need  and  demonstrated  competence  in  communication 
and/or  theatre  arts,  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  Black  Theatre. 
THE  ETHEL  T.  MAXWELL  VOICE  SCHOLARSHIP  is  given  to  a  voice 
major  in  the  applied  music  degree  program,  Bachelor  of  Music. 
Incoming  freshmen  must  be  in  the  upper  quartile  of  their  high  school 
class  and  have  a  demonstrated  voice  talent. 

THE  JOURNALISM  ALUMNI  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  junior 
or  senior  journalism  major  who  has  at  least  a  2.5  cumulative  G.P.A. 
and  shows  an  interest  in  pursuing  a  career  in  the  journalism  field. 
THE  HERBERT  HERMANN  MEMORIAL  PIANO  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
awarded  to  a  pianist  with  at  least  a  20  ACT  score  or  a  3.0  G.P.A. 
Auditions  for  jury  board  exams  will  be  considered.  The  scholarship 
selection  is  coordinated  by  the  Music  Department  piano  faculty  and 
the  Student  Aid  Office. 

THE  ELEANOR  B.  O'NEILL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  junior 
or  senior  student  in  journalism,  public  relations,  or  advertising  who 
shows  promise  in  the  field. 

THE  BAND  ALUMNI  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  is  awarded  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Band  Alumni  Chapter  from  candidates  recom- 
mended by  the  band  faculty.  The  recipient  should  have  at  least  a 
2.5  G.P.A.  and  should  possess  some  musical  ability. 
HAIR  THEATRE  AND  COMMUNICATION  ARTS  SCHOLARSHIPS 
are  awarded  to  students  majoring  in  theatre  and  communication  arts. 
THE  MUSIC  ALUMNI  SCHOLARSHIP  is  funded  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  scholarships  for  students  in  the  Music  Department. 


THE  DANA  D.  JOHNSON  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  annually  to 
a  major  in  art  history,  art  studio,  or  art  education  with  at  least  a 
3.0  GPA. 

THE   SCRIPPS-HOWARD   FOUNDATION,   EDWARD  J.   MEEMAN 
SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior  student  in  journalism 
who  intends  to  enter  the  field  of  newspaper  journalism. 
THE  MEMPHIS  AREA  BROADCASTERS  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded 
to  an  outstanding  undergraduate  in  the  area  of  broadcasting. 
THE  ELBA  GANDY  MEMORIAL  MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded 
to  a  student  studying  music  at  Memphis  State  University. 
THE  BILLY  M.  JONES  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  student 
studying   and/or   working   in   an   area  that   relates   to  community 
relations   This  would  qualify  any  undergraduate  student  studying 
in  marketing,  commercial  art  or  any  discipline  within  the  College 
of  Communication  and  Fine  Arts  to  apply. 

INTERIOR  DESIGN  ALUMNI  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  annually 
by  the  Interior  Design  Alumni  Association  to  an  outstanding  junior 
or  senior  Interior  Design  major. 

MEDIA  GENERAL  BROADCASTING  SERVICES,  INC.  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP is  awarded  to  a  student  enrolled  in  a  Commercial  Music  program 
involving  the  business  and  technology  of  the  industry. 
THE  LORI  LEIGH  CARROLL  MEMORIAL  PIANO  SCHOLARSHIP 
is  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  demonstrated  exceptional  talent 
on  the  piano.  Recipients  are  required  to  be  music  majors. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

SARAH  P.  EATON  SCHOLARSHIP,  funded  by  a  gift  from  the  estate 
of  Sarah  Prewett  Eaton,  provides  scholarships  for  elementary  edu- 
cation students  from  Critenden  and  St.  Frances  counties  in  Arkansas. 
THE  KERMIT  G.  HANCOCK  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION  provides  scholarships  to  students  who  plan  to  major 
in  distributive  education  and  become  teachers  of  marketing  and 
distributive  education  in  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
THE  MEMPHIS  HOME  FURNISHINGS  ASSOCIATION  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP is  awarded  to  a  home  furnishings  major  in  the  Home  Economics 
Department  who  has  earned  at  least  a  2  5  GPA  Preference  will  be 
given  to  junior  or  senior  students  with  additional  consideration  for 
those  whose  families  are  employed  in  the  home  furnishings  industry 
THE  KIWANIS  CLUB  OF  EAST  MEMPHIS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP is  presented  to  a  junior  or  senior  majoring  in  special  education 
and  demonstrating  high  achievement  and  need.  The  recipient  must 
be  a  Shelby  County  resident  and  must  have  a  cumulative  GPA  of 
at  least  2.50. 

THE  LETTIE  P.  WHITEHEAD  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
provided  for  full-time  study  in  special  education/  nursing  to  Christian 
girls  who  are  in  need  and  deserving  of  such  assistance. 
THE  HAROLD  W.  PERRY  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  student 
majoring  in  special  education  and  rehabilitation  who,  in  training  as 
a  teacher  to  work  with  the  multihandicapped,  demonstrates  high 
scholastic  achievement,  experience,  and  a  willingness  to  work  with 
the  handicapped. 

THE  ALPHA  DELTA  KAPPA  ALPHA  CHAPTER  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior  who  is  a  Shelby  County  resident,  has 
demonstrated  high  academic  achievement  and  need,  and  plans  to 
pursue  the  profession  of  teaching.  A  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of 
2.30  is  required.  The  recipient  should  not  be  awarded  any  other 
scholarship  in  the  same  semester. 

THE  ALPHA  DELTA  KAPPA  LAMBDA  CHAPTER  SCHOLARSHIP 
is  awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior  who  is  a  resident  of  West  Tennes- 
see,has  demonstrated  high  academic  achievement,  and  plans  to 
pursue  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  minimum  cumulative  GPA 
required  is  2.50. 

THE  ALLEN  SCHACKELFORD  EAST  MEMPHIS  EXCHANGE 
SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  hearing  impaired  or  deaf  student 
who  is  enrolled  full-time.  If  no  qualified  applicant  is  chosen,  the  award 
is  to  go  to  a  student  training  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  deaf. 
THE  QUOTA  CLUB  OF  MEMPHIS  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to 
a  student  in  school  training  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  hearing  impaired 
or  deaf.  The  recipient  must  have  financial  need  for  the  scholarship. 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  ALUMNI  CHAPTER  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP is  awarded  to  an  education  major.  The  applicant  must  dem- 
onstrate need  and  maintain  a  3.0  cumulative  G.P.A.  The  recipient 
must  be  a  junior  or  senior. 

THE  PAT  JUSTICE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a 
senior  pursuing  a  career  in  the  teaching  profession  It  is  based  on 
academic  merit  and  is  awarded  to  Memphis  State  University  by  the 
Beta  lona  Chapter  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society. 
THE  PAT  KERR  INCORPORATED  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  annu- 
ally to  a  junior  or  senior  student  in  good  academic  standing,  majoring 
in  either  Home  Economics,  Art,  or  a  discipline  connected  with  the 
area  of  Fashion  Design 

THE  ERNEST  C.  BALL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  a  student 
majoring  in  Education  who  shows  academic  ability  and  financial  need 
THE  FRANCES  INA  STEWART  DAVIES  SCHOLARSHIP  assists 
female  students  pursuing  degrees  in  home  economics  who  maintain 
a  GPA  of  at  least  3.00.  Financial  need  may  be  considered. 
THE  ELLEN  DAVIES-RODGERS  SCHOLARSHIP  assists  students 
pursuing  degrees  in  early  childhood  education  The  recipient  must 
maintain  at  least  a  3.00  GPA. 

THE  BARBARA  TUCKMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded 
to  students  enrolled  in  economics  classes.  The  recipient  must  main- 
tain a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  3  00  and  should  be  interested 
in  economics  education. 

THE  HERFF  COLLEGE 
OF  ENGINEERING 

THE  HERFF  ENGINEERING  SCHOLARSHIPS  provided  annually 
through  the  Herbert  Herff  Estate  are  available  to  beginning  and 
currently  enrolled  students  who  have  a  demonstrated  aptitude 
for  engineering.  Applications  for  these  scholarships  are  submitted 
through  the  Herff  College  of  Engineering. 

THE  MEMPHIS  SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 
SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  an  upcoming  junior  engineering 
student. 

THE  MINORITY  ENGINEERING  SCHOLARSHIPS  are  for  full- 
time  engineering  students  who  are  U.S.  citizens  or  nationals  who 
are  Black,  Chicano/Mexican  American,  Puerto  Rican.  or  Amer- 
ican Indian,  who  are  enrolled  in  engineering  programs  for  the 
first  time  and  who  need  some  financial  assistance  in  order  to 
pursue  an  engineering  education. 

THE  RAYMOND  JOHN  AND  MYRLIE  FENNER  COLTHARP 
MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  an  undergraduate 
engineering  technology  student  who  has  at  least  a  2.0  G.P.A. 
and  financial  need. 


THE  DEMPSIE  B.  MORRISON,  JR.,  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

is  awarded  to  an  undergraduate  engineering  technology  student 
who  has  at  least  a  3.0  G.P.A.  and  financial  need.  Preference  shall 
be  given  to  students  interested  in  construction  specifications. 
The  recipient  must  be  a  West  Tennessee  resident, 
THE  RICHARD  E.  WHITMORE  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to 
a  Tennessee  resident  who  is  a  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior 
engineering  student  demonstrating  both  financial  need  and  aca- 
demic achievement;  preferably  majoring  in  construction  and  an 
active  member  of  the  student  chapter  of  AGC. 
THE  WHIRLPOOL  MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP provides  scholarships  to  junior  and  senior  students 
majoring  in  engineering  technology  with  interest  in  metal  pro- 
ducts manufacturing. 

TENNESSEE  ROAD  BUILDERS  ASSOCIATION  provides  four 
scholarships  for  students  interested  in  following  a  transportation 
career  and  construction  related  to  road  building.  Selection  is 
made  by  the  Tennessee  Road  Builders  Association. 
THE  MASONRY  INSTITUTE  OF  TENNESSEE  SCHOLARSHIP 
is  awarded  to  a  junior  or  senior  student  with  a  career  interest 
in  the  field  of  masonry,  majoring  in  architectural  technology, 
construction  technology,  or  structural  engineering,  who  has 
earned  at  least  a  2.0  cumulative  G.P.A. 

NATALIA  JACOBSON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  provides 
scholarships  to  technology  students  who  show  financial  need. 
The  recipients  are  selected  by  the  Division  of  Engineering  Tech- 
nology with  approval  of  such  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary.  Students 
should  have  a  minimum  cumulative  GPA  of  2.50,  and  should  be 
interested  in  the  home  building  industry. 

APAC  TN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  provides  a  scholarship  to  a 
junior  or  senior  student  majoring  in  construction  technology  with 
priority  being  given  to  students  taking  courses  in  bituminous 
products.  Selection  is  based  on  need  as  well  as  academic  ability. 
Application  may  be  made  through  the  Division  of  Engineering 
Technology  with  final  selection  being  made  by  Ashland-Warren 
Company. 

HOYT  B.  WOOTEN  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  students  in 
electrical  engineering  who  are  pursuing  careers  in  engineering 
education. 

THE  McNEILL  AYRES  CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGY 
SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  students  in  the  construction  tech- 
nology program  who  have  demonstrated  financial  need.  Pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  students  who  are  working  in  order  to 
finance  their  education. 

THE  PICKERING  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to 
students  majoring  in  civil  engineering.  A  minimum  cumulative 
GPA  of  3.00  is  required 

THE  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 
SCHOLARSHIPS  are  awarded  to  students  studying  the  field  of 
construction  within  the  Civil  Engineering  or  Technology  depart- 
ments. Selections  are  made  based  on  academic  merit. 
THE  LEON  D.  CASH  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  juniors  and 
seniors  majoring  in  electrical  engineering.  A  minimum  cumulative 
GPA  of  2.50  is  required. 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

THE   SHARON   L.   HANSARD   MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP   is 

awarded  to  a  student  enrolled  in  MSU's  School  of  Nursing.  The 

applicant  must  be  of  high  moral  character,  dedicated  to  service 

of  others,  possess  academic  ability,  and  have  a  need  for  financial 

assistance  to  attend  MSU. 

THE  NURSING  ALUMNI  SCHOLARSHIP  is  designed  to  assist 

deserving  students  in  pursuing  a  nursing  career.  The  applicant 

must  maintain  a  30  G.P.A.  or  better. 

LETTIE  PATE  WHITEHEAD  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIP  is 

provided  for  full  time  study  in  special  education/nursing  to 

Christian  girls  who  are  in  need  and  are  deserving  of  such 

assistance. 

THE  DEBRA  ANN  BOONE  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to  female 

nursing  students  based  on  academic  ability  and  financial  need. 

A  recommendation  from  a  full-time  faculty  member  in  the  School 

of  Nursing  is  required. 

THE  ALLENE  FARRIS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded 

to  Nursing  students  based  on  academic  merit. 


SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

ARMED  FORCES  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  ELECTRONICS 
(AFCEA)  awards  a  scholarship  to  a  sophomore  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force  cadet  for  undergraduate  study  in  a  course  relating  to 
AFCEA's  sphere  of  interest  (electrical;  electronics  or  commun- 
ications engineering;  or  technical  photography).  The  winning 
cadet  receives  two  checks;  one  for  use  in  the  junior  year,  one 
for  use  in  the  senior  year.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the 
Department  of  Aerospace  Studies. 

AFROTC  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS  cover  full  tuition,  labora- 
tory fees,  incidental  fees,  reimbursement  for  textbooks,  and  $100 
per  month  in  non-taxable  subsistence  for  those  enrolled  in  the 
Aerospace  Studies  program.  Such  scholarships  may  be  awarded 
for  4,  3-1/2,  3,  2-1/2  or  2  years  and  must  be  applied  during  the 
school  year  proceding  their  activation. 

ARMY  ROTC  SCHOLARSHIPS:  For  the  student  who  desires  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  an  officer,  the  U.S.  Army  for  offers 
4,  3,  and  2  year  scholarships.  These  scholarships  pay  for  tuition, 
provide  an  allowance  for  books  and  incidental  fees,  plus  pay 
up  to  $1 ,000  a  year  for  subsistence. 

NAVY  ROTC  SCHOLARSHIPS:  Navy  ROTC  offers  scholarships 
which  pay  for  tuition,  textbooks,  fees  of  an  instructional  nature 
and  a  subsistence  allowance.  Four-year  NROTC  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually  based  on  a  competitive  selection  process  in 
which  consideration  is  given  to  such  factors  as  high  school 
record,  college  board  scores,  extracurricular  activities,  and  lead- 
ership qualities.  Highly  qualified  Navy-option  alternate  selectees 
not  offered  four-year  scholarships  due  to  limited  vacancies,  will 
receive  guarantees  of  three-year  scholarships  commencing  with 
their  sophomore  year  contingent  upon  satisfying  the  following 
requirements  as  freshmen:  (a)  NROTC  College  Program  enroll- 
ment; (b)  grade  point  average  of  2.5  or  better  on  a  4.0  scale; 
(c)  positive  recommendation  from  the  NROTC  unit  commanding 
officer  and  (d)  maintenance  of  physical  qualifications  required 
of  NROTC  scholarship  students.  The  Navy  also  has  a  two-year 
scholarship  program  available  to  students  beginning  their  junior 
year  in  college. 
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EXPENSES  AND  AID 


THE  JAKE  FONDREN  SCHOLARSHIP  recipient  must  be  a 
U.S.  citizen,  in  good  academic  standing,  demonstrate  financial 
need,  be  an  undergraduate  student,  and  exhibit  a  definite 
interest  in  golf. 

THE  MEMPHIS  AMATEUR  BOXING  SCHOLARSHIP  ASSO- 
CIATION provides  scholarships  to  full-time  students  who  are 
members  of  this  association.  The  purpose  of  this  scholarship 
is  to  encourage  academic  achievement,  to  foster  an  interest 
in  amateur  boxing  in  the  Memphis  area,  and  to  assist  students 
who  need  help  with  educational  expenses. 
THE  MEMPHIS  ADVERTISING  FEDERATION  ASSISTANT- 
SHIP  in  Journalism  is  designed  to  encourage  young  people 
with  outstanding  scholastic  and  journalistic  abilty. 
THE  CURTIS  PERSON  GOLF  SCHOLARSHIP  is  awarded  to 
a  U.S.  citizen  in  good  academic  standing,  showing  demon- 
strated financial  need,  being  either  a  male  of  female,  under- 
graduate student  and  exhibiting  an  outstanding  talent  for  golf. 
THE  COCKROFT  I.AUGHLIN  BASEBALL  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
awarded  to  a  student  athlete  who  is  nominated  by  a  chartered 
Tennessee  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes  Chapter,  is  a 
Tennessee  resident,  and  be  a  member  or  prospective  member 
of  Memphis  State  University's  baseball  team. 
THE  MSU  RACQUETBALL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  given  to  stu- 
dents participating  on  the  MSU  Racquetball  team  Recipients 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  athletic  ability  and  leadership. 
THE  MSU  HANDBALL  SCHOLARSHIP  is  given  to  students 
participating  on  the  MSU  Handball  team.  Recipients  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  athletic  ability  and  leadership. 
EAST  MEMPHIS  BUSINESS  &  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN'S 
SCHOLARSHIP  assists  students  in  the  University  College 
pursuing  BPS  degrees.  The  recipient  must  maintain  a  2.50 
6PA  or  better.  Financial  need  may  be  considered 
THE  CURLEE  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  MINI-COLLEGE  STU- 
DENTS assists  students  enrolled  in  the  Mini-College  who  are 
in  good  academic  standing  and  are  pursuing  an  academic 
degree  program. 

MARTHA  ARMSTRONG  SCHOLARSHIP  provides  assistance 
for  students  enrolled  in  the  Mini-College  who  maintain  a  GPA 
of  at  least  3.00. 

RALEIGH  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN'S 
SCHOLARSHIP  assists  female  students  who  have  satisfactor- 
ily completed  six  credit  hours  in  the  Mini-College  and  have 
shown  academic  achievement.  Preference  is  given  to  single 
parents. 

SPONSORS/PARTICIPANTS'  GERONTOLOGY  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FOR  SUMMER  STUDY  assists  students  in  the  field  of 
gerontology  Undergraduate  recipients  must  maintain  a  GPA 
of  at  least  2.50. 

BAILEY  PRICHARD  MEMORIAL  RACQUETBALL  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP assists  student  athletes  on  the  Memphis  State  University 
Racquetball  Team.  The  recipient  must  maintain  a  2.5  minimum 
GPA. 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING  SCHOLARSHIP  assists  students 
studying  Audiology  and  Speech  Pathology. 
MARION  G.  EVANS  SCHOLARSHIP  assists  students  studying 
to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

HELEN  HAMILTON  PERSON  MEMORIAL  GOLF  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP provides  assistance  for  female  undergraduate  students 
who  are  talented  golfers  and  who  maintain  a  minimum  GPA 
of  2.50. 

C.  HILLMAN  ROBBINS  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  assists 
students  who  are  members  of  the  Memphis  State  University 
Golt  Team. 

THE  E.A.  HAMILTON  SCHOLARSHIP  provides  financial  assis- 
tance to  students  who  are  fire  fighters,  or  dependents  of  fire 
fighters. 

THE  AVRON  FOGELMAN  BASEBALL  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
awarded  to  members  of  the  Memphis  State  baseball  team 
THE  PATSY  MOORE  AWARD  is  given  to  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  Mini  College  and  have  successfully  completed 
at  least  six  credit  hours.  The  recipient  must  in  good  academic 
standing,  and  must  have  a  strong  desire  to  pursue  an  academic 
degree  program. 

LOANS  AND  GRANTS 

SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY  GRANT 
PROGRAM 

The  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  Program  is  a  federally  sub- 
sidized program  whereby  direct  gift 
awards  may  be  made  to  undergraduate 
students  with  exceptional  financial  need. 
Normally,  Educational  Grants  are 
awarded  as  a  part  of  a  financial  package 
since  the  amount  a  student  may  receive 
cannot  exceed  one-half  of  the  estab- 
lished need.  Students  applying  for  Edu- 
cational Grants  must  demonstrate  aca- 
demic or  creative  promise;  the  stipend 
may  range  from  $200  to  $1000  based  on 
the  student's  established  need. 


PERKINS  LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  provided  funds  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing low-interest,  long  term  educational 
loans  available  to  students  who  demon- 
strate academic  promise  and  who  have 
a  need  for  financial  assistance.  These 
loans  bear  no  interest  until  six  months 
after  a  student  graduates  or  interrupts  the 
course  of  study;  the  interest  rate  is  five 
per  cent  of  the  unpaid  balance  with  a 
maximum  repayment  period  often  years. 
Repayment  may  be  deferred  for  service 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  Vista,  or  the  Armed 
Services. 

FREEMAN  LOAN  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 

The  Freeman  Loan  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram was  established  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  providing  worthy/needy  students 
scholarship  loans  to  help  pay  a  part  of 
their  educational  costs  when  other  finan- 
cial assistance  is  not  available.  Eligibility 
for  this  low  interest,  long  term  loan  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  satisfactory  aca- 
demic progress  and  financial  need. 
Applicants  for  this  program  must  submit 
the  ACT  Family  Financial  Statement  and 
other  documents  evidencing  financial 
need. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

The  University  maintains  a  number  of 
small  loan  funds  for  assisting  students 
with  emergency  type  loans.  A  listing  of 
these  loans  is  as  follows: 

THE  GENERAL  EVERETT  R.  COOK  ARNOLD  AIR 
SOCIETY  LOAN  FUND  was  established  to  provide 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  short-term  loans 
for  students  enrolled  in  the  Professional  Officer 
Course  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps. 

THE  GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  LOAN  FUND  provides 
short-term,  low  interest  loans  up  to  $200  for  those 
students  in  emergency  situations. 

THE  GENERAL  RALPH  H.  WOOTEN  LOAN  FUND 

was  established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  low 
interest  educational  loans  to  students  enrolled  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 

REGISTRATION/EMERGENCY 

LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  Registration/Emergency  Loan 
Program  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  one-time,  low  interest,  short- 
term  educational  loans  to  assist  students 
who  have  educationally  related  emer- 
gency situations.  Eligibility  is  based  upon 
a  2.0  G.P.A.,  a  semester  of  previous 
enrollment,  and  an  absence  of  indebted- 
ness to  the  University. 

THE  TENNESSEE  STUDENT 

ASSISTANCE  AWARD  PROGRAM 

Students  who  are  residents  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee  may  apply  for  a  Tennessee 
Student  Assistance  Award.  These  grants 
are  awarded  to  students  for  one-half  of 
the  amount  of  fees.  In  order  to  apply,  a 
student  must  submit  a  financial  state- 
ment to  the  following  address:  Tennessee 


Student  Assistance  Corporation,  404 
James  Robertson  Parkway,  Suite  1950, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  37219. 

The  ACT  code  number  for  the  Tennes- 
see Student  Assistant  Corporation  is 
4015.  Applications  for  this  grant  may  be 
obtained  through  the  Student  Aid  Office 
or  by  writing  the  above  address.  Deter- 
mination as  to  grant  recipients  is  made 
by  the  Agency  in  Nashville. 

PELL  GRANT 

The  Pell  Grant  is  a  non-repayable,  fed- 
erally funded,  grant  program  for  under- 
graduate students.  The  amount  is  deter- 
mined by  the  financial  eligibility  of  the 
student  (family)  and  the  cost  of  college 
attendance.  Students  must  be  admitted 
as  regular  undergraduates  and  be 
enrolled  for  at  least  6  credit  hours  to  be 
eligible.  Applicants  who  sumit  the  ACT 
Family  Financial  Statement  or  Pell  Grant 
Application  may  expect  to  receive  a  Stu- 
dent Aid  Report  (SAR)  within  four  to  six 
weeks.  All  three  copies  of  the  report 
should  be  sent  to  the  Student  Aid  Office 
as  soon  as  possible  for  processing  at 
Memphis  State  University. 

OTHER  LOAN  PLANS 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 
(GSL)  are  low-interest  loans  made  avail- 
able to  the  student  through  a  lender 
such  as  a  bank  or  credit  union.  The  loan 
is  insured  by  a  guarantee  agency  and 
also  by  the  federal  government. 
Depending  on  financial  need  a  student 
may  borrow  up  to:  $2,625  a  year,  if  you 
are  a  first  or  second  year  undergraduate 
student;  $4,000  a  year,  if  you  have  com- 
pleted 2  years  of  study  and  have 
achieved  third  year  status;  $7,500  a  year, 
if  you  are  a  graduate  or  law  student.  The 
total  GSL  debt  you  can  have  as  an 
undergraduate  student  is  $17,250.  The 
total  for  graduate  or  professional  study 
is  $54,750  including  loans  made  at  the 
undergraduate  levei.  Payment  is 
deferred  until  6  months  after  the  student 
ceases  to  carry  a  half-time  load.  All 
borrowers  must  complete  a  needs  test 
and  show  financial  need  to  be  eligible 
for  the  loan.  Numerous  lender  applica- 
tions and  the  supplemental  application 
form  are  available  at  the  Student  Aid 
Office.  All  applicants  must  submit  the 
ACT  or  CSS  Needs  Analysis  Statement. 

THE  TEACHER  LOAN  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM  provides  that  students  who 
have  been  admitted  to  or  enrolled  in  any 
accredited  university  in  Tennessee,  and 
are  committed  to  teaching  in  the  Ten- 
nessee public  schools  may  be  eligible 
for  up  to  $1,500  per  academic  year  for 
up  to  four  years.  The  program  is 
designed  to  be  awarded  as  a  loan,  but 
as  trained  teachers  fulfill  their  commit- 
ment to  teach  in  Tennessee,  the  loan 
will  be  forgiven  or  turned  into  a  schol- 
arship on  a  year-for-year  basis.  In  other 
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words,  a  teacher  teaching  for  four  years 
in  a  public  school  in  math  or  science  will 
have  all  of  the  loan  cancelled.  Applica- 
tions for  and  information  about  the  pro- 
gram may  be  obtained  from  the  Tennes- 
see Student  Assistance  Corporation,  the 
MSU  College  of  Education  or  the  Student 
Aid  Office. 

PLUS  LOANS  are  meant  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  educational  expenses. 
Like  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  they  are 
made  by  a  lender  such  as  a  bank,  credit 
union,  or  savings  and  loan  association. 
Graduate  students  and  the  parents  of 
dependent  undergraduate  students  may 
borrow  up  to  $4000  per  year.  Independ- 
ent undergraduate  students  may  borrow 
up  to  a  total  of  $4,000  under  both  the 
GSL  and  PLUS  Programs.  Payments  for 
interest  and/or  principal  begin  within  60 
days  of  the  disbursement.  Contact  the 
Student  Aid  Office  for  information  and 
supplemental  application  forms. 

SATISFACTORY 

PROGRESS  POLICY 

All  students  who  receive  financial  aid 
must  be  working  toward  a  degree  and 
comply  with  all  institutional,  state,  and 
federal  policies  and  standards  applying 
to  financial  aid  programs.  In  order  to 
assure  that  student  aid  recipients  make 
progress  toward  that  degree,  both  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  hours  completed 
and  the  cumulative  GPA,  Memphis  State 
University  will  utilize  the  following  Satis- 
factory Progress  Policy. 

Progress  Standards 

1.  Course  Compielion  Progress:  Students  must,  as 
a  minimum,  complete  the  requirements  of  75% 
of  the  cumulative  hours  for  which  they  receive 
financial  aid  payment. 

2.  Cumulative  Progress:  Students,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  must  meet  the  academic  retention  stand- 
ards of  Memphis  State  University. 

3.  Term  Progress:  Any  student  who  has  a  GPA  of 
0.0  for  and  term  will  be  placed  on  Financial  Aid 
Probation. 

4.  Withdrawal:  Any  student  who  withdraws  will  be 
placed  on  Financial  Aid  Probation. 

5.  Transfer  Students:  Transfer  students  must  com- 
plete 75%  of  the  course  requirements  for  which 
they  received  financial  aid  payment  during  their 
last  term  of  enrollment,  or  they  must  have  met 
the  requirements  of  satisfactory  financial  aid  pro- 
gress at  the  previous  institution. 

6.  Duration  of  Student  Eligibility:  Students  who 
receive  Title  IV  aid  for  the  first  time  after  July 
1,  1987  are  limited  to  five  academic  years  (full- 
time  enrollment  or  its  equivalent  for  part-time 
enrollment)  in  which  they  may  receive  aid.  After 
the  second  year  of  attendance,  the  students  must 
have  a  cumulative  C  average  or  its  equivalent  or 
have  academic  standing  at  that  point  that  is 
consistent  with  the  institution's  requirements  for 
graduation. 

Financial  Aid  Probation 

1.  Students  will  be  placed  on  Financial  Aid  Proba- 
tion for  their  next  term  of  enrollment  if  they  fail 
to  meet  any  standard  as  outlined  above  for  any 
term. 

2.  A  student  who  is  placed  on  academic  probation 
is  automatically  on  Financial  Aid  Probation. 

Removal  from  Probation 

A  student  will  be  removed  from  Financial  Aid  Pro- 
bation at  the  end  of  the  probation  term  if  he/she 
satisfactorily  completes  the  term  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  Progress  Standards. 

Removal  from  Financial  Aid 

'.    A  student  on  Financial  Aid  Probation  who  fails 
to  meet  the  standards  of  progress  in  the  probation 


term  of  enrollment  will  not  be  able  to  receive 
additional  financial  aid  until  such  time  as  he/she 
meets  the  standards  for  removal  from  Financial 
Aid  Probation. 

2.  Any  student  who  has  a  GPA  of  0.0  for  the  second 
time  will  be  removed  from  financial  aid  for  one 
term  of  enrollment 

3.  Any  student  who  withdraws  for  the  second  time 
from  the  University  will  be  removed  from  financial 
aid.  A  third  withdrawal  will  result  in  the  student's 
being  permanently  removed  from  financial  aid. 

4.  Any  student  who  fails  to  meet  progress  standard 
six  (Duration  of  Eligibility)  will  be  removed  from 
financial  aid. 

Administrative  Appeals 

Students  placed  on  Financial  Aid  Probation  or 
removed  from  financial  aid  can  appeal  that  decision 
to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid.  The  appeal  must  be 
prepared  in  writing  and  be  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate support  documents.  If  not  satisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  Director,  any  student  can  take  the 
appeal  to  the  Associate  Dean  for  Student  Develop- 
ment. Any  subsequent  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
Vice  President  for  Student  Educational  Services  and 
the  President  of  Memphis  State  University.  Reasons 
that  may  be  acceptable  for  the  appeal  are: 

1.  Serious  illness  or  accident  to  the  student.  This 
will  normally  require  a  medical  statement  from 
a  physician. 

2.  Death,  serious  illness,  or  injury  in  the  immediate 
family  (parent,  children,  spouse).  A  physician's 
statement  or  appropriate  death  certificate  will  be 
required. 

3.  Administrative  errors  by  Memphis  State 
University. 

4.  Other  extenuating  circumstances  may  be  accept- 
able and  will  be  considered. 

Policies  and  Conditions 
of  Student  Aid  Awards 

All  awards  are  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  The  Student  Aid  Office  reserves  the  right  to 
review/cancel  awards  due  to  changes  in  financial 
circumstances,  academic  standing,  enrollment 
status,  program  status,  failure  to  observe  stand- 
ards of  citizenship  and  failure  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  satisfactory  academic  progress. 

2.  All  awards  are  tentative,  subject  to: 

a.  Legislative  appropriation  and  receipt  of  funds 
by  Memphis  State  University. 

b.  Student's  full-time  enrollment  (except  in  cases 
of  Pell  Grant  Awards)  in  a  regular  degree 
program:  12  hours  per  semester  for  undergrad- 
uates and  9  hours  per  semester  for  graduate 
and  law. 

c.  Student's  meeting  and  maintaining  federal, 
state  and  institutional  program  requirements. 

d.  Student's  notification  of  the  Student  Aid  Office 
if  outside  loans  or  scholarships  are  received. 

3.  All  Scholarship  recipients  must  maintain  the 
required  grade  point  average  and  applicable  ser- 
vice requirements.  Grades  are  subject  to  review 
on  a  term  by  term  basis.  Specific  grade  point 
requirements  are  listed  on  the  scholarship  award 
letter. 

4.  Students  receiving  financial  aid  who  withdraw  or 
drop  below  full-time  enrollment  from  the  Univer- 
sity must  notify  the  Student  Aid  Office. 

5.  All  awards  (loans,  scholarships  and  grants) 
administered  by  the  University  are  subject  to  the 
University's  Refund  Policy  and  the  Student  Aid 
Refund/Repayment  Policy. 

6.  College  Work  Study  awards  do  not  pay  tuition/ 
dorm  fees.  College  Work  Study  is  a  part-time  job; 
students  should  not  expect  to  study  during  work 
hours.  Students  should  report  to  the  Student  Aid 
Office  the  week  before  registration  or  during 
registration  for  job  placement.  Students  must 
enroll  full-time  and  maintain  full-time  enrollment 
status. 

7.  Students  receiving  loans  are  required  to  attend 
an  initial  interview  according  to  instructions  given 
prior  to  registration.  All  loan  recipients  must  have 
an  exit  interview  prior  to  leaving  the  University. 

8.  All  award  recipients  (scholarships,  loans,  grants, 
and  College  Work  Study)  must  reapply  by  April 
1  of  each  year.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility 
to  secure  and  complete  the  appropriate  applica- 
tion materials. 

9.  Loan,  grant  and  scholarship  awards  are  disbursed 
in  one-half  amounts  at  the  Grant  and  Loan  Station 
in     the     Registration     Center    during     EACH 


registration,  fall  and  spring.  Remember,  College 
Work  Study  is  NOT  disbursed  to  aid  in  payment 
of  initial  semester  fees. 
10.  Students  who  receive  grants,  loans  and  schol- 
arships and  fail  to  enroll  for  the  required  number 
of  hours  will  be  subject  to  penalty  and  in  some 
circumstances  subject  to  criminal  prosecution. 

Student  Aid  Refund 
Repayment  Policy 

The  formula  prescribing  the  amount  of 
Title  IV  funds  to  be  refunded  to  Title  IV 
accounts  has  been  established  by  federal 
regulations.  The  policy  is:  Title  IV  funds 
disbursed  for  the  payment  period 
(excluding  CWSP)/Total  aid  disbursed 
including  Title  IV  funds  but  excluding 
CWSP  X  MSU.  Federal  regulations  stip- 
ulate that  each  institution  shall  develop 
written  policies  to  determine  which  Title 
IV  Program(s)  will  receive  the  refund  or 
repayment. 

REFUND: 

1.  When  a  refund  is  due  a  student  and  Title  IV  funds 
are  involved  and  the  financial  aid  awarded  is  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  student's  full 
tuition/maintenance  fees,  the  Student  Aid  Office  will 
determine  according  to  the  federal  formula  the  por- 
tion of  federal  aid  funds  to  be  returned  to  the  federal 
aid  account.  The  refund  amount  will  be  placed  in 
the  respective  aid  account(s)  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  aid  awarded. 

2.  When  a  refund  is  due  a  student  and  Title  IV  funds 
are  involved  and  the  financial  aid  awarded  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  the  tuition/maintenance  fees  paid  by 
the  student,  the  Student  Aid  Office  will  determine 
what  portion  of  the  refund  should  be  returned  to  the 
student  based  upon  the  following  formula:  Amount 
of  tuition/maintenance  fees  paid  divided  by  the  total 
amount  of  tuition/maintenance  fees  times  the  MSU 
computed  refund  equals  the  amount  returned  to  the 
student.  The  remainder  of  the  refund  will  then  be 
distributed  according  to  the  required  federal  formula 
and  the  procedures  outlined  in  1  above. 

3.  Refunds  applicable  to  non-Title  IV  funds  will  be 
distributed  to  the  respective  aid  account  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  aid  awarded. 

4.  A  100%  refund  will  be  given  in  the  event  of  death. 

REPAYMENT: 

When  a  student  receives  financial  aid  and  one  of 
the  following  situations  occur:  (a)  the  student  is 
issued  a  contingency  fee  card  which  is  not  honored 
by  the  fund  agency  involved;  (b)  the  student  receives 
an  overpayment  due  to  non-eligibility  or  administra- 
tive error;  (c)  the  student  withdraws  prior  to  the  start 
of  classes  or  fails  to  pay  tuition/maintenance  fees; 
the  student  must  repay  the  total  amount  of  aid 
received  or  overpaid. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

There  are  many  employment  oppor- 
tunities available  through  the  University. 
The  University  operates  two  programs  of 
student  employment  on  campus;  the  Col- 
lege Work-Study  Program  and  the  Reg- 
ular Student  Employment  Program.  Stu- 
dents seeking  employment  should 
contact  the  University  Student  Employ- 
ment Office.  Applications  for  regular 
employment  may  be  filed  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  To  apply  for  College 
Work-Study  Programs,  students  must  file 
the  ACT  Family  Financial  Statement,  Pell 
Grant  Application,  and  show  financial 
need.  The  Tennessee  Department  of 
Employment  Security  maintains  an  office 
on  campus  for  assisting  students  with  off- 
campus  employment. 
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4.  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES,  SERVICES, 
HONORS  AND  AWARDS 


STUDENT  DEVELOPMENT 

The  quality  of  Memphis  State  is 
reflected  not  only  in  the  content  of  its 
academic  programs  but  also  in  the  array 
of  activities  and  services  provided  for  its 
students.  At  MSU,  satisfying  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  students  has  become  an 
ever-increasing  commitment,  regardless 
of  whether  those  needs  are  personal, 
academic,  psychological  or  social. 

The  University  strives  to  make  student 
life  fulfilling  in  an  environment  conducive 
to  academic  growth.  The  range  of  sup- 
port services  provided  include  counsel- 
ing, skills  training,  tutoring,  health  care, 
and  job  placement,  to  name  only  a  few. 

THE  CENTER  FOR 

STUDENT  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Center  for  Student  Development 
is  a  comprehensive  counseling  and 
assistance  facility  providing  personal/ 
psychological,  academic,  and  career 
resources  for  students  to  draw  upon  as 
they  confront  the  developmental  tasks 
concomitant  with  their  educational  expe- 
rience. The  Center  for  Student  Develop- 
ment encompasses  a  variety  of  free  coun- 
seling and  helping  activities  through  its 
various  components. 

Personal/Psychological  Counseling 

The  personal/psychological  counsel- 
ing component  provides  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  and  explore, 
in  confidence,  any  concerns  and  feelings 
that  are  of  importance  to  them.  Problems 
in  interpersonal  relationships,  feelings  of 
loneliness  or  inadequacy,  family  or  mar- 
riage difficulties,  depression,  the  inability 
to  concentrate  or  study,  or  simply  "feel- 
ing the  need  to  talk  things  out"  are  all 
examples  of  concerns  which  are  dealt 
with  through  personal  counseling.  The 
staff  is  professionally  trained  and  expe- 
rienced in  working  with  a  wide  variety 
of  student  concerns  through  individual 
and  group  counseling,  testing,  programs 
and  workshops,  and  referral  to  additional 
service  centers  on  and  off  campus. 

Academic  Counseling 

All  freshmen,  transfer,  and  readmitted 
students  who  have  not  decided  upon  an 
academic  major  are  assigned  to  an  aca- 
demic counselor.  The  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide academic  counseling  which  will  pre- 
pare students  for  enrollment  in  one  of 
the  degree-granting  units  once  they  have 
chosen  a  major.  The  counselors  are  avail- 
able to  discuss  the  many  academic  pro- 
grams offered  and  to  help  the  students 
explore  these  possibilities  as  they  relate 
to  their  personal  and  educational  goals. 


Career  Counseling 

Career  Counseling  affords  students  an 
opportunity  to  explore  career  options, 
obtain  information  relating  academic 
majors  to  career  choices,  evaluate 
employment  outlook  information,  and 
develop  realistic  career  goals.  Through 
testing,  counseling,  and  group  discus- 
sion, each  person  is  given  the  opportun- 
ity to  make  a  well-considered  career 
choice. 

The  Testing  Center 

The  Testing  Center  provides  testing 
services  for  university  and  professional 
school  admissions  purposes  as  well  as 
for  licensure  and  certification  in  a  variety 
of  professional  areas. 

Educational  Support  Program 

The  Educational  Support  Program  pro- 
vides free  tutorial  programs  in  reading, 
English  composition,  mathematics,  for- 
eign language,  and  learning  skills.  Private 
tutors  for  specific  courses  are  also  avail- 
able. Individual  and  group  consultation, 
as  well  as  audio-visual  and  programmed 
instruction,  are  available. 

CENTER  FOR  ATHLETIC 
ACADEMIC  SERVICES 

The  Center  for  Athletic  Academic  Ser- 
vices is  located  in  the  Fieldhouse  and  is 
responsible  for  the  monitoring  and  aca- 
demic assistance  of  all  Memphis  State 
student-athletes  from  the  recruiting  pro- 
cess through  graduation.  The  Center 
offers  both  academic  and  personal  coun- 
seling along  with  tutorial  and  career  ser- 
vices. Academic  Survival  Skills  work- 
shops are  presented  in  conjunction  with 
the  Educational  Support  Program. 

The  Center  serves  approximately  300 
student  athletes,  managers,  and  trainers. 
The  Center's  philosophy  is  to  provide 
each  student  athlete  with  the  assistance 
needed  to  develop  self-confidence,  time 
management  skills,  and  the  ability  to  be 
personally  responsible  and  accountable 
for  all  academic  progress. 

HANDICAPPED  STUDENT 
SERVICES 

The  Handicapped  Student  Services 
program  provides  information  and  spe- 
cialized support  services  that  enable  dis- 
abled students  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  educational  opportunities  at  Mem- 
phis State.  Services  include  pre- 
admission planning;  priority  registration; 
coordination  of  modified  housing 
accommodations;  attendant  referral; 
arranging  readers,  tutors,  notetakers, 
interpreters;  assistance  in  securing  spe- 
cial materials,  equipment  and  adaptive 
aids;  campus  shuttle  service;  and  liaison 
with  state  rehabilitation  agencies.  Some 


of  these  services  require  two  to  three 
months  advance  notice  to  arrange.  Han- 
dicapped applicants  should  provide  suf- 
ficient notification  to  the  Handicapped 
Student  Service  Office  of  any  anticipated 
needs  and  their  expected  date  of  enroll- 
ment. Given  adequate  time,  experienced 
staff  can  provide  assistance  in  evaluating 
individual  disability-related  needs  and  in 
developing  a  plan  of  appropriate 
services. 

All  persons  who  have  a  disability  or  a 
handicap  are  encouraged  to  register  with 
the  Handicapped  Student  Service  Office 
at  the  time  application  is  made  to  the 
University.  This  registration  entitles  a 
student  to  the  legal  rights  accorded  to 
people  with  disabilities  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  receive  helpful  assistance  with 
pre-enrollment  planning.  Applicants 
should  contact  the  Director  of  Handi- 
capped Student  Services  for  more  spe- 
cific information. 

Persons  with  documented  specific 
learning  disabilities  should  contact  the 
director  of  Handicapped  Student  Serv- 
ices for  additional  information  on  and 
assistance  with  the  admissions  applica- 
tion process  prior  to  making  application. 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH 
CENTER 

Location  and  Hours:  The  University 
maintains  a  health  center  on  the  main 
campus.  The  University  Health  Center  is 
open  Monday  through  Friday,  8:00  A.M. 
to  4:30  P.M.  Major  emphasis  is  on  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  short-term 
acute,  episodic  medical  illness  on  an 
outpatient  basis. 

Eligibility  for  Care:  Students  will  be 
given  priority  for  services;  however,  med- 
ical services  are  available  to  faculty  and 
staff  members.  Although  services  are  free 
of  charge,  each  visit  requires  that  the 
individual  present  a  validated  identifica- 
tion card  before  treatment,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

Services:  The  Center  is  staffed  by  phy- 
sicians, nurse  practitioner,  registered 
nurses,  medical  and  x-ray  technologist, 
and  various  administrative  support  per- 
sonnel. Specialty  clinics  include:  nutri- 
tion, family  planning,  and  optometry.  In 
addition,  the  Center  will  loan  crutches 
and  wheelchairs,  verify  disabilities,  and 
authorize  Handicapped  Parking  decals. 
Prescriptions  may  be  filled  at  the  phar- 
maceutical dispensary. 

Health  Insurance:  The  University  has 
authorized  and  approved  a  private  insur- 
ance company  to  provide  coverage, 
which  the  student  pays  for  directly. 
Details  pertaining  to  this  insurance  are 
available  at  the  time  of  registration  and 
from  the  Center. 
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UNIVERSITY  PLACEMENT 

Placement  services  are  provided  to 
assist  graduating  students  and  alumni 
communicate  with  prospective  employ- 
ers. Services  include  personal  credential 
files,  on-campus  interviewing,  employ- 
ment opportunity  listings,  career  library, 
placement  counseling,  and  placement 
workshops.  Advance  registration  is 
required  before  using  the  services  and 
should  be  completed  two  semesters 
before  graduation. 

Placement  services  are  also  available 
for  students  in  teacher  education  and 
alumni  seeking  teaching  positions 
through  the  Teacher  Placement  Office. 

Part-time  and  temporary  employment 
opportunities  are  coordinated  by  a 
branch  office  of  Tennessee  Employment 
Security. 

VETERANS  SERVICES 

Location  and  Hours:  Veterans  Services 
is  located  in  Room  212  of  Scates  Hall. 
Normal  hours  of  operation  are  from  8:00 
A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

Mission:  The  Office  of  Veterans  Ser- 
vices provides  assistance  for  eligible 
National  Guard/Reserves,  veterans  and/ 
or  dependents  who  enroll  at  Memphis 
State  University  and  who  make  applica- 
tion for:  (1)  Programs  of  Education  or 
Training,  (2)  VA  Tutorial  Services,  (3)  VA 
Workstudy  Positions,  or  (4)  VA  Educa- 
tional Loans.  Other  assistance  includes: 
liaison  with  Veterans  Administration 
Regional  Office,  counseling,  and  coun- 
seling referral  for  personal,  family, 
career,  financial,  and  educational 
problems. 

Applications  for  VA  Benefits:  Anyone 
who  will  be  using  VA  educational  assist- 
ance (G.I.  Bill  Benefits)  while  enrolled  at 
Memphis  State  University  should  contact 
the  Office  of  Veterans  Services.  They 
should  also  be  prepared  to  furnish  the 
following  items  as  applicable: 

1.  DD214  or  other  armed  forces  sep- 
aration papers.  NOTE:  Original  or 
certified  copies  only.  Copies  can  be 
made  and  certified  in  Memphis  in 
Suite  3  of  the  VA  Hospital  (Veterans 
Benefits  Counselor's  Office). 

2.  Copy  of  Delayed  Enlistment 
Contract. 

3.  Copies  of  children's  birth  certificates 
and  marriage  licenses. 

4.  Copy  of  divorce  decree  if  either  vet 
or  spouse  has  been  previously 
married. 

5.  VA  file  number  if  benefits  have  been 
used  previously. 

Advance  Pay:  Advance  payment  is 
available  for  eligible  veterans  and 
dependents  who  plan  to  enroll  on  at  least 
a  half-time  basis.  Applications  will  be 
accepted  in  the  Veterans  Services  Office 
as  early  as  90  days  before  the  term  begins 
but  no  later  than  45  days  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  term  of  entry.  Generally, 
the  advance  pay  deadline  for  the  fall 
semester  is  around  July  15,  while  spring 
semester  deadline  is  around  November 
15.  Advance  pay  checks  include  an  allow- 
ance for  the  month  or  fraction  thereof 


in  which  the  course  begins  and  the  allow- 
ance for  the  following  month.  Advance 
pay  checks  are  mailed  to  the  school  for 
delivery  to  the  student  at  registration. 
Initial  applicants  who  do  not  apply  for 
advance  pay  may  expect  their  check  to 
be  mailed  to  their  home  within  six  to  eight 
weeks  after  registration. 

Enrollment  Status:  For  VA  benefits, 
generally  12  semester  hours  constitute 
a  full-time  load  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents; 9  hours  is  full-time  for  graduate 
students.  The  Veterans  Administration 
places  restrictions  on  those  who  receive 
veterans  educational  benefits.  Some  of 
these  restrictions  are:  (1)  regular  class 
attendance,  (2)  satisfactory  academic 
progress,  and  (3)  adherence  to  a  specific 
degree  plan. 

Degree  Plan:  Only  courses  that  are 
required  for  the  degree  and  major  may 
be  certified  for  VA  pay.  VA  will  not  pay 
for  repeat  courses  if  the  grade  already 
earned  is  accepted  by  MSU  and  will  fulfill 
graduation  requirements  toward  the 
declared  degree  and  major  (even  if  the 
course  was  taken  at  another  institution 
with  or  without  use  of  the  G.I.  Bill).  VA 
will  not  pay  for  elective  courses  in  excess 
of  those  needed  to  meet  graduation 
requirements. 

MINORITY  AND 

INTERNATIONAL 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  Office  of  Minority  and  Interna- 
tional Student  Affairs  advises  minority 
and  international  students.  The  office 
deals  with  the  social,  academic,  personal, 
and  financial  concerns  of  minority  stu- 
dents as  well  as  with  the  transportation, 
immigration,  housing,  health,  and  per- 
sonnal  concerns  of  international 
students. 

Besides  advising  individual  students, 
the  office  advises  22  different  organiza- 
tions for  minority  and  international  stu- 
dents. The  Black  Student  Association  is 
a  multipurpose  organization  which 
focuses  on  enlightening  individuals 
about  the  black  culture.  It  provides  a 
support  system  which  addresses  the  stu- 
dent's academic  needs  and  also  provides 
an  MSU  black  alumni  metwork  which  aids 
the  students  employment  needs.  The 
BSA  produces  a  bi-monthly  paper,  The 
BSA  Journal,  which  keeps  the  students 
informed  of  issues  relating  to  blacks  at 
MSU  and  in  the  Memphis  community. 
The  BSA  and  fourteen  (14)  other  black 
student  organizations  sponsor  approxi- 
mately 160  cultural,  social,  and  academic 
programs  during  the  academic  year. 

The  International  Student  Association 
organizes  social  and  cultural  events  as 
a  means  of  increasing  student  involve- 
ment and  easing  the  international  stu- 
dent's transition  into  the  American  way 
of  life.  International  Night,  the  biggest 
event  of  the  year,  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  students  to  share  their  traditional 
foods  and  entertainment  with  the  MSU 
and  Memphis  community.  During  the 
year,  various  international  student  organ- 
izations sponsor  events  centered  around 
their  respective  countries. 


STUDENT  LIFE 

Student  Life  is  one  of  the  many  com- 
ponents of  the  University  community  that 
offers  students  a  wide  variety  of  learning 
experiences  outside  the  formal  class- 
room setting.  Included  in  the  area  of 
Student  Life  are:  Student  Government, 
Greek  Affairs,  Student  Organizations, 
Religious  Affairs,  and  Student  Activities 
Council,  as  well  as  other  activities.  More 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Associate  Dean  for  Student 
Life. 

Student  Government 

The  Student  Government  Association 
represents  student  opinion  in  working 
with  other  University  components.  Stu- 
dents may  serve  in  the  executive,  legis- 
lative, or  judicial  branches  or  on 
committee. 

Religious  Affairs 

Several  religious  organizations  main- 
tain meeting  facilities  close  to  campus 
or  meet  in  University  facilities.  These 
organizations  provide  activities  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  University  students  and 
are  designed  to  aid  in  the  continuing 
religious  growth  and  development  of 
members  of  the  University  community. 
The  organized  religious  groups  include: 
Bahai  Student  Association,  Baptist  Stu- 
dent Union,  Barth  House  (Episcopal  Stu- 
dent Center),  Campus  Crusade  for 
Christ,  Catholic  Student  Center,  Chris- 
tian Science  Organization,  Christian  Stu- 
dent Center  (Church  of  Christ),  Inter- 
Faith  Council,  Jewish  Student  Union, 
Latter  Day  Saint  Student  Association 
(Mormon),  Lutheran  Student  Associa- 
tion, Muslim  Student  Association,  Nav- 
igators, United  Students  for  Christ,  Wes- 
ley Foundation  (United  Methodist),  and 
Westminister  House  (Presbyterian). 

General  Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Fifteen  national  fraternities  and  twelve 
national  sororities  are  active  on  the  Mem- 
phis State  campus.  The  University  strives 
to  maintain  a  strong  Greek  system 
through  coordination  of  Greek  activities 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Student  Organ- 
izations and  Greek  Affairs  in  areas  of 
social  service,  scholarship,  spiritual  life, 
social  development,  and  sense  of 
leadership. 

Fraternities:  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha,  Kappa  Alpha,  Kappa  Alpha  Psi, 
Kappa  Sigma,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Omega 
Psi  Phi,  Phi  Beta  Sigma,  Phi  Gamma 
Delta,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha, 
Pi  Kappa  Phi,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon, 
Sigma  Chi,  and  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

Sororities:  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  Alpha 
Gamma  Delta,  Alpha  Delta  Pi,  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha,  Delta  Gamma,  Delta  Sigma 
Theta,  Delta  Zeta,  Phi  Mu,  Pi  Beta  Phi, 
Sigma  Gamma  Rho,  Sigma  Kappa,  and 
Zeta  Phi  Beta. 
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University  Center 

The  University  Center  is  the  focal  point 
for  activities  and  events  in  the  University 
community.  Along  with  its  many  pro- 
grams and  activities,  the  Center  provides 
conveniences  such  as  food  service,  auto- 
matic banking,  bookstore,  ticket  office, 
gameroom,  rental  lockers,  television 
room,  vending,  copy  machine,  public 
phones,  and  central  scheduling  and 
information  area.  The  Center  is  an  organ- 
ization with  programs  designed  to 
encourage  students  and  other  members 
of  the  community  to  meet  and  share 
interests  and  talents  in  an  action-learning 
setting. 
Student  Activities  Council 

Student  Activities  Council  is  the  prin- 
cipal programming  body  for  the  Univer- 
sity community.  It  iscomposed  of  student 
volunteers  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
social,  cultural,  recreational  and  educa- 
tional activities,  and  events  that  appeal 
to  all  tastes.  Concerts,  fashion  shows,  art 
exhibits,  Miss  Memphis  State,  movies, 
speakers,  and  tours  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  activities  planned  and  facilitated  by 
Student  Activities  Council. 
Intramurals  and  Recreation  Services 

As  a  division  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion, the  intramural  and  recreation  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  fulfill  a  vital  educa- 
tional function  and  provide  students, 
faculty  and  other  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  variety  of  activities  for 
personal  enjoyment  and  satisfaction. 

The  H.P.E.R.  Complex  provides  excel- 
lent facilties  for  instructional,  intramural 
and  sports  programs.  The  sports  activ- 
ities including  individual  and  group, 
range  over  approximately  30  different 
sports.  The  Division  supervises  recrea- 
tional use  of  the  H.P.E.R.  Complex;  pro- 
vides for  the  loan  and  rental  of  sports 
and  camping  equipment;  provides  for  the 
reservation  of  tennis  courts,  racquetball- 
handball  courts  and  other  play  areas; 
organizes  intramural  tournaments;  spon- 
sors leisure  course  series,  clinics  and 
events;  and  coordinates  a  sports  club/ 
activity  program.  The  student  oriented 
Intramural  and  Recreation  staff  gives  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  needs  of  individual 
students,  faculty  and  staff. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 
AND  SERVICES 

Publications 

Students  write  and  edit  The  Helmsman, 
the  University  newspaper  (4  issues  per 
week);  and  the  DeSoto,  the  University 
yearbook,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism.  Students  in 
the  department's  magazine  emphasis  edit 
and  publish  a  non-fiction,  annually,  a 
magazine,  MSU  Today. 

The  University  Store 

The  University  Store  is  owned  and 
operated    by    the    University    for    the 


convenience  of  its  students,  faculty  and 
staff.  In  addition  to  textbooks  and 
required  school  supplies,  the  store  han- 
dles a  large  selection  of  general  books, 
complete  line  of  insignia  clothing  and  gift 
merchandise,  microcomputers,  art  sup- 
plies, and  a  variety  of  items  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  resident  students. 
Post  Office 

The  University  Post  Office  has  post 
office  boxes  available  for  rent  by  students 
and  faculty.  Students  living  in  University 
housing  have  post  office  boxes  located 
in  these  facilities,  charges  for  which  are 
included  in  the  residence  hall  rent.  Stu- 
dent mail  should  be  addressed  to  the 
proper  post  office  box  number,  Memphis 
State  University,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
38152. 
Automobiles  on  Campus 

Each  student  who  expects  to  operate 
and  park  any  motor  vehicle  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Memphis  State  University  must 
register  it  in  the  Security  Office  and 
receive  an  official  permit.  Permits  are 
valid  for  one  semester  only  and  must  be 
purchased  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  Limited  parking  space  neces- 
sitates close  regulation  of  traffic.  Each 
student  is  responsible  for  being  familiar 
with  the  campus  traffic  and  parking  reg- 
ulations, copies  of  which  are  available  in 
the  Security  Office. 
Art  and  Music 

The  Art  Department  sponsors  visiting 
artists  and  lecturers,  workshops  and 
symposia.  The  University  Gallery  pro- 
vides students  and  the  community  with 
a  full  exhibition  schedule  of  contempo- 
rary and  historical  art,  as  well  as  perma- 
nent collections  of  African  Art,  Egyptian 
Art,  contemporary  prints,  and  other 
varied  pieces. 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  activ- 
ities and  programs  in  which  students  may 
participate  as  individuals  or  as  groups. 
Qualified  students,  regardless  of  major, 
may  participate  in  the  numerous  musical 
groups  including  the  University  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  University  Bands, 
and  a  variety  of  choral  groups  and  small 
instrumental  ensembles.  Additionally  the 
University's  state-of-the-art  24  track 
recording  studios  are  open  for  student 
use  after  proper  instruction. 
Theatre 

Students  are  invited  by  the  Theatre  and 
Communication  Arts  Department  to 
audition  for  roles  in  plays,  a  Lunch  Box 
Experimental  Theatre,  Readers'  Theatre, 
and  an  original  script  program. 
Communications 

Programs  in  radio,  television,  and  film 
are  offered  by  the  area  of  Communication 
Arts.  WSMS-FM  92  is  student  operated. 
Two  state-of-the-art  television/film  stu- 
dios also  offer  students  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  broadcasting  quality 
productions. 
Goodwyn  Institute  Lectures 

The  lectures  and  addresses  offered  by 
the  Goodwyn  Institute  cover  a  variety  of 
subjects.  The  purpose  of  these  lectures 
is  to   provide  a   system   of  continued 


education  for  adults  and  youths  along 
general  and  special  interests,  concentrat- 
ing on  illustrated  lectures  covering  all 
areas  of  the  world,  and  to  afford  author- 
itative and  accurate  information  upon 
practical  and  cultural  subjects. 


HONORS  AND  AWARDS 

HONOR  SOCIETIES 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta,  international  pre- 
medical  honor  society 
Alpha  Kappa  Delta,  the  national  honorary 
society  in  sociology 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  a  national  honor 
society  for  freshman  students 
Beta  Beta  Beta,  national  honor  society 
in  biology 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  the  national  honor 
society  for  business  majors 
Chi  Beta  Phi,  a  national  science  and 
mathematics  honorary  society 
Dobro  Slovo,  an  honor  society  organized 
to  further  the  study  of  Slavic  literature 
Gamma  Beta  Phi,  an  honor  and  service 
society 

Honors  Students  Association,  an  organ- 
ization for  University  Honors  students 
Gamma  Theta  Upsilon,  a  national  hon- 
orary society  for  geography  students 
Golden  Key  National  Honor  Society,  a 
national  interdisciplinary  honor  society 
for  academically  outstanding  juniors  and 
seniors 

Kappa  Delta  Pi,  a  national  honor  society 
in  education 

Kappa  Omicron  Phi,  a  national  honor 
society  for  home  economics  students 
Kappa    Tau   Alpha,    a    national    honor 
society  for  journalism  and  mass  com- 
munications juniors  and  seniors 
Liberal  Arts  Honor  Society,  a  local  aca- 
demic honor  association  founded  by  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  faculty  members 
Mortar  Board,  a  national  honor  society 
established  to  provide  for  cooperation 
among  honor  societies  for  seniors 
Omicron  Delta  Epsilon,  an  international 
economic  honor  society 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  the  National  Lead- 
ership Honor  Society 
Phi  Alpha    Theta,   the   national    honor 
society  in  history 

Phi  Eta  Sigma,  a  national  freshman  honor 
society 

Phi  Kappa  Phi,  a  national  interdiscipli- 
nary honor  society 

Pi  Delta  Phi,  a  society  to  recognize  out- 
standing scholarship  in  French  language 
and  literature 

Pi  Kappa  Lambda,  a  national  honorary 
society  for  music  education  students 
Pi   Sigma   Alpha,    the    national    honor 
society  in  political  science 
Pi  Tau  Sigma,  the  national  honor  society 
in  mechanical  engineering 
Psi  Chi,  the  national  honor  society  in 
psychology 

School  of  Nursing  Honor  Society,  a  local 
academic  honor  association  founded  by 
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Sigma  Theta  Tau  faculty  members,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  the  School  of 
Nursing 

Sigma  Delta  Pi,  the  national  Spanish 
honor  society 

Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  a  national  honor  society 
for  physics  students 

Sigma  Tau  Delta,  a  national  honor 
society  for  English  language  and  litera- 
ture students 

Tau  Alpha  Pi,  a  national  honor  society 
for  engineering  technology  students 
Tau  Beta  Pi,  a  national  engineering  aca- 
demic honor  society 
Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American 
Universities  and  Colleges,  one  of  the 
highest  honors  that  a  student  may  receive 
at  Memphis  State  University 

Honors  and  Awards 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES 

THE  BETA  BETA  BETA  AWARD  is  annually  presented  to  the 
graduating  senior  and  member  of  the  Society  who  graduates 
with  the  highest  grade  point  average  in  biology. 
THE   AMERICAN   INSTITUTE   OF   CHEMISTRY  AWARD   IS 
presented  to  the  graduating  chemistry  major  who  best  dem- 
onstrates leadership,  ability,  character  and  scholastic  ability. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  presents  annu- 
ally the  Mu  Sigma  Chi  Professional  Criminal  Justice  Award 
to  the  student  of  criminal  justice  deemed  outstanding  in 
professional  activities 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  offers  several  awards: 

a.  The  Distinguished  Scholarship  Award  presented  each  year 
to  the  English  major  whose  work  demonstrates  an  unusually 
high  order  of  academic  excellence. 

b.  Honors  Thesis  Award  presented  in  recognition  of  the 
outstanding  honors  thesis  submitted  during  the  previous  aca- 
demic year  by  a  student  in  the  English  Honors  Program. 

c.  Freshman  Writing  Awards:  Presented  for  creative  excel- 
lence shown  by  freshman  writers  of  essays,  poetry,  and  fiction. 
FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  ASSISTANTSHIPS:  The  French 
Government  through  the  French  Embassy  in  The  United 
States,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  French  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages,  awards  each  year  one  or 
more  assistantships  in  France  for  the  teaching  of  English  in 
secondary  schools. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  annually 
presents  the  Outstanding  Senior  Award  to  the  outstanding 
major  exhibiting  scholarship,  leadership  and  service. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  PLANNING  pre- 
sents each  year  the  Paul  H.  Sisco  Award  to  the  outstanding 
senior  geography  major. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  annually  presents  the  Ten- 
nessee Historical  Commission  Award  to  that  senior  student 
of  history  judged  by  the  faculty  to  be  the  outstanding  history 
major. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES  annu- 
ally presents  the  R.  P.  Clark  Memorial  Award  to  an  outstanding 
junior. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OUTSTANDING  STU- 
DENT AWARD  is  presented  to  that  student  of  philosophy 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  high  scholastic  achievement,  papers 
written,  and  performance  in  senior  honors  seminars. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS  presents  each  year  the 
Outstanding  Student  Award  to  the  most  distinguished  senior 
physics  major. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  presents  the 
Outstanding  Student  Award  each  year  to  the  graduating  senior 
majoring  in  political  science  who  has  compiled  the  best  record 
of  academic  achievement  in  the  discipline.  Also  The  John  W. 
Burgess  Award  is  presented  for  meritorious  achievement  in 
political  science. 

THE  PUBLIC  LAW  AWARD  is  presented  for  academic  excel- 
lence in  the  field  of  public  law. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  presents  annually  The 
Dr.  Milton  C  Addington  Award  for  Excellence  in  Psychology 
to  the  senior  psychology  major  exhibiting  the  most  individ- 
uality, interest,  initiative,  integrity,  creative  ability  and 
originality. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  annually  presents  The 
Outstanding  Student  Award  to  the  senior  student  judged  to 
be  the  outstanding  sociology  major.  Also,  the  DIVISION  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK  presents  the  Graduate  with  Distinction  Award 
to  the  graduate  who  has  been  selected  for  dedication,  achieve- 
ment, and  potential  for  professional  service. 

ALPHA  EPSILON  DELTA,  pre-medicine  and  allied  health 
professions  honor  society,  annually  presents  the  Student  of 
the  Year  Award  to  the  member  who  has  demonstrated  out- 
standing leadership,  loyalty  and  responsibility. 

CHI  BETA  PHI  SCIENCE  AWARDS:  The  student  who  has 
attained  the  highest  academic  average  during  his  four  years 
of  study  in  each  of  the  following  disciplines:  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, Geology,  Mathematical  Sciences,  Physics,  and  Psychol- 
ogy is  honored  by  having  his/her  name  inscribed  on  a  plaque. 


THE  FOGELMAN  COLLEGE  OF 
BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS 

THE  TENNESSEE  SOCIETY  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS  AWARD,  Memphis  Chapter,  is  presented 
annually  to  the  graduating  student  who  has  the  highest  overall 
scholastic  average  among  all  accountancy  majors. 

THE  MEMPHIS  CHAPTER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  CHAR- 
TERED PROPERTY  CASUALTY  UNDERWRITERS  annually 
awards  a  check  and  a  plaque  to  the  outstanding  student  in 
the  field  of  insurance. 

SOCIETY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT  OF  MANAGEMENT  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP is  annually  awarded  to  that  member  of  SAM  who  has 
served  the  society  in  an  exemplary  manner  and  demonstrated 
leadership  in  the  field  of  management. 

THE   NATIONAL   BUSINESS   EDUCATION   ASSOCIATION 

annually  awards  a  certificate  of  merit,  a  one-year  subscription 
to  the  N.B.E.A.  Forum  magazine,  and  a  one-year  membership 
card  in  the  Association  to  the  outstanding  graduating  senior 
who  has  majored  in  the  field  of  business  education. 

DELTA  SIGMA  PI,  international  business  fraternity,  annually 
awards  a  scholarship  key  to  the  man  in  The  Fogelman  College 
of  Business  and  Economics  graduating  with  the  highest  aca- 
demic average  in  business. 

THE  UNION  PLANTERS/MSU  FOGELMAN  COLLEGE 
ALUMNI  CHAPTER  SCHOLASTIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS 
are  awarded  each  semester  to  three  graduating  seniors  in 
recognition  of  their  outstanding  scholastic  achievement  in  the 
College.  Award  includes  a  check  and  their  names  inscribed 
on  a  plaque. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATION 
AND  FINE  ARTS 

DEAN'S  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD  is  available  to 
a  student  majoring  in  a  discipline  within  the  College  of 
Communication  and  Fine  Arts.  It  recognizes  the  graduating 
student  with  the  highest  grade  point  average. 

DEAN'S  CREATIVE  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD  is  based  on 
outstanding  creative  activity  in  the  areas  encompassed  by  the 
College  of  Communication  and  Fine  Arts. 

CREATIVE  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  ART  is  awarded  annually  by 
the  Department  for  outstanding  creative  achievement  in  art 
to  a  student  majoring  in  art. 

"BEST  OF  SHOW  AWARD,"  JURIED  STUDENT  EXHIBITION 

is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  whose  work  is  judged  "Best 
of  Show"  in  the  Annual  Juried  Student  Exhibition  in  the 
University  Gallery. 

THESIS  AWARD  IN  ART  HISTORY  is  presented  in  recognition 
of  an  outstanding  masters  thesis  in  art  history. 

ART  HISTORY  GRADUATE  AWARD  is  presented  annually  to 
a  graduate  student  for  outstanding  initiative  and  research. 

ART  HISTORY  UNDERGRADUATE  AWARD  is  presented 
annually  to  an  undergraduate  student  for  outstanding  work 
in  art  history. 

INTERIOR  DESIGN  ALUMNI  STUDENT  DESIGN  AWARDS 

at  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  levels  are  given  for  the 
best  design  of  a  given  project. 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  CITATION,  Memphis  Chapter,  annually 
presents  a  certificate  of  achievement  to  the  student  chosen 
as  outstanding  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

SOCIETY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALISTS,  SIGMA 
DELTA  CHI  MARK  OF  EXCELLENCE  AWARDS,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  West  Tennessee  Region,  annually  pre- 
sents first  place  awards  for  Best  TV  Broadcasting,  Best  Edi- 
torial Cartoon,  Best  Feature  Article,  and  Best  Photography 
Feature. 

SIGMA  ALPHA  IOTA  COLLEGE  HONOR  AWARD  annually 
presents  an  award  based  on  musicianship,  scholarship,  and 
general  contribution  to  the  Collegiate  Chapter. 

SIGMA  ALPHA  IOTA  HONOR  CERTIFICATE  is  presented 
annually  to  the  music  major  graduating  with  the  highest 
academic  average. 

PAUL  EAHEART  MEMPHIS  WOODWIND  QUINTET  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP is  presented  in  honor  of  Paul  Eaheart  for  excellence 
in  wind  performance. 

NAOMI  C.  HAIMSOHN  AWARDS  IN  CLASSICAL  MUSIC 
COMPOSITION  are  presented  annually  to  the  graduate  stu- 
dent and  the  undergraduate  student  who  are  judged  to  have 
written  the  best  compositions  lor  that  year. 

HERMANN  PIANO  AWARD  is  presented  annually  in  memory 
of  Professor  Herbert  Hermann  for  excellence  in  piano 
performance. 

LUBRANI  CLARINET  AWARD,  in  memory  of  Professor  Fred- 
eric Lubrani,  is  presented  for  performance  ability,  general 
scholarship,  service  to  the  Music  Department,  and  potential 
in  the  profession. 

SMIT  COMPOSITION  AWARD  is  presented  in  memory  of 
Professor  Johannes  Smit  for  excellence  in  composition. 

HEARST  AWARDS  are  presented  as  the  result  of  an  annual 
national  writing  and  photography  competition  among  accred- 
ited journalism  programs  for  work  appearing  in  student  pub- 
lications. Cash  prizes  range  from  $200  to  $2,000  with  matching 
awards  going  to  sponsoring  journalism  departments. 

KATHY  KRIEGER  MEMORIAL  AWARD  is  awarded  to  students 
majoring  in  broadcasting  based  on  academic  merit,  involve- 
ment in  programs,  and  involvement  with  FM92  Radio  Station. 

HOHENBERG  FOUNDATION,  INC.  AWARD  is  presented 
annually  to  a  student  pursuing  a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree 
with  a  concentration  in  Dance.  The  recipient  must  have  at 
least  a  2.50  GPA. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

ELEANOR  MAE  FERGUSON  AWARD  is  presented  each  year 
to  the  outstanding  junior  or  senior  woman  physical  education 
maior  who  displays  strong  leadership,  outstanding  character, 
high  scholarship  and  an  active  role  in  departmental  and 
campus  activities. 

RALPH  HATLEY,  SR.  AWARD  is  presented  to  the  outstanding 
junior  or  senior  male  physical  education  maior  who  displays 
strong  leadership,  outstanding  character,  high  scholarship  and 
an  active  role  in  departmental  and  campus  activities. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  RECREATION  OUTSTANDING  SENIOR  IN  RECREA- 
TION AND  PARKS  AWARD  is  presented  annually  in  recog- 
nition of  meritorious  scholarship,  leadership  and  service  to 
the  University,  the  community  and  the  profession. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  RECREATION  OUTSTANDING  GRADUATE  STUDENT 
IN  RECREATION  AND  PARKS  AWARD  is  presented  annually 
in  recognition  of  meritorious  scholarship,  leadership  and 
service  to  the  University,  the  community  and  the  profession 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  RECREATION  HEALTH  EDUCATION  HONOR  AWARD 
is  presented  annually  to  the  undergraduate  health  education 
maior  with  the  highest  overall  grade  point  average. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  OUTSTAND- 
ING SENIOR  AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  an  outstanding 
senior  majoring  in  special  education  and  rehabilitation  who 
displays  strong  leadership,  outstanding  character,  scholarship 
and  an  active  role  in  departmental  and  campus  activities. 
THE  KAPPA  DELTA  PI  JUNIOR  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  the  junior  having  the  highest 
grade  point  average. 

THE  KAPPA  DELTA  PI  SENIOR  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  the  senior  having  the  highest 
grade  point  average. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  DISTRIB- 
UTIVE EDUCATION  KAPPA  OMICRON  PHI  AWARD  is  pre- 
sented to  a  junior  or  senior  member  of  the  Kappa  Omicron 
Phi  in  recognition  of  leadership,  scholarship  and  service. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  KAPPA  OMI- 
CRON PHI  AWARD  is  presented  to  a  junior  or  senior  member 
of  the  Kappa  Omicron  Phi  in  recognition  of  leadership,  schol- 
arship and  service. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  OUTSTANDING 
SENIOR  AWARD  is  presented  each  year  to  the  graduating 
senior  in  the  department  with  the  highest  academic  average. 
THE  MARQUITA  L.  IRLAND  SCHOLARS  AWARD  is  presented 
annually  to  a  spring  graduate  with  outstanding  contributions 
in  the  areas  of  leadership,  service  to  the  community  and  the 
profession  of  home  economics,  and  scholarship 
THE  MEMPHIS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  AWARD  is  pre- 
sented each  year  to  the  graduating  senior  who,  having  grad- 
uated from  the  Memphis  City  Schools  System  and  completed 
all  college  level  work  in  a  teacher  education  program  at  the 
University,  has  attained  the  highest  grade  point  average  of 
the  students  in  this  category 

THE  HEBER  E.  RUMBLE  OUTSTANDING  STUDENT 
TEACHER  AWARD  is  presented  each  year  to  the  student 
whose  performance  in  student  teaching  is  judged  to  be  the 
most  outstanding. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
OUTSTANDING  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  MAJOR  AWARD  is 
presented  annually  to  the  early  childhood  education  major 
who  has  demonstrated  outstanding  scholarship,  involvement 
in  professional  organizations,  and  professional  potential. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
OUTSTANDING  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  MAJOR 
AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  the  elementary  education 
major  who  has  demonstrated  outstanding  scholarship,  involve- 
ment in  professional  organizations,  and  professional  potential. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
OUTSTANDING  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  MAJOR  AWARD 
is  presented  annually  to  the  secondary  education  major  who 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  scholarship,  involvement  in 
professional  organizations,  and  professional  potential. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 
OUTSTANDING  MASTER'S  DEGREE  CANDIDATE  AWARD 
is  presented  to  the  master's  candidate  who  has  demonstrated 
outstanding  scholarship,  involvement  in  professional  organ- 
izations, and  professional  integrity. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION 
OUTSTANDING  GRADUATE  STUDENT  AWARD  is  presented 
annually  to  the  most  outstanding  student  enrolled  in  the 
department  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  accomplished  or 
planned  research,  teaching  competency  or  professional  in- 
volvement, and  faculty  rating 

THE  DEAN'S  AWARD  is  presented  annually  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship,  professionalism,  leadership,  and  service  to  the 
College  of  Education,  the  University,  and/or  professional 
organizations. 


THE  HERFF  COLLEGE 
OF  ENGINEERING 

OUTSTANDING  SENIOR  AWARDS  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering are  presented  to  the  outstanding  senior  in  each  of 
the  four  departments:  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Engineering  Technology 
based  on  scholarship. 

OUTSTANDING  STUDENT  MEMBER  OF  IEEE  is  presented 
an  award  by  The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engi- 
neers, student  chapter. 

ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  SOCIETY  AWARD  is  annually 
presented  to  the  outstanding  student  by  the  student  chapter. 
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ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AWARD  is  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  student  chapter  for  outstanding 
achievement. 

FRED  H.  KELLOGG  AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  the 
outstanding  student  in  civil  engineering. 
ASHRAE  AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  the  outstanding 
junior  in  mechanical  engineering. 

ENGINEERING  DEAN'S  AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  the 
graduating  student  who  has  compiled  the  highest  academic 
achievement  in  the  college. 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

HIGHEST  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD  is  presented 
annually  by  the  Memphis  State  University  Nursing  Alumni 
Association  to  the  graduating  senior  in  nursing  who  has  the 
highest  overall  scholastic  average. 

OUTSTANDING  STUDENT  AWARD  is  presented  annually  to 
the  graduating  senior  in  nursing  who  best  demonstrates 
academic  achievement,  leadership  and  professionalism. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

DISTINGUISHED  SPECIAL  PROJECT  AWARD  is  presented 
to  each  student  whose  special  project  has  been  judged  out- 
standing by  the  Faculty  Council  of  University  College 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  AWARD  is  given  each  semester  to 
the  graduate  who  has  received  the  highest  grade  point  average 
in  his  or  her  coordinated  study. 

FACULTY  COUNCIL  AWARD  is  presented  to  the  graduating 
senior,  each  commencement,  who  has  earned  the  highest 
overall  grade  point  average. 

EDWARD  A.  HAMILTON  FIRE  FIGHTER  SCHOLARSHIP  is 
presented  to  the  fire  fighter,  or  fire  fighter's  dependent,  who 
is  a  deserving  student  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

DEPARTMENT 
OF  AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  AWARD  IS  PRESENTED  annually  to  the 
MSU  Freshman  or  Sophomore  AFROTC  cadet  who  has  dem- 
onstrated outstanding  attributes  of  leadership  and  high  moral 
character.  Selection  is  made  by  AFROTC  with  final  approval 
by  the  University  President, 

ANGEL  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD  is  presented  to  the  member 
of  Angel  Flight  who  has  given  the  most  in  service  to  the  campus 
and  the  community. 

ARNOLD  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD  is  presented  to  the  member 
of  Arnold  Air  Society  who  has  given  the  most  in  service  to 
the  campus  and  the  community. 

DEPARTMENT 
OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

SOLDIER'S  MEDAL  is  awarded  to  a  cadet  who  distinguishes 

himself  by  an  act  of  heroism  at  advanced  camp. 

ROTC  MEDAL  FOR  HEROISM  is  awarded  to  a  cadet  who 

distinguishes  himself  by  an  act  of  heroism  performed  on  or 

off  campus. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  the  MSU 

Senior  cadet  who  has  demonstrated  outstanding  attributes  of 

leadership  and  high  moral  character.  Selection  is  made  by 

the  Department  Chairman  with  final  approval  by  the  University 

President. 


GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL  ROTC  AWARD  is  presented  annually 
to  the  MSU  Senior  cadet  who  has  demonstrated  outstanding 
leadership  and  scholastic  qualities. 

HUGHES  TROPHY  AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  the  cadet 
who  is  recommended  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and 
the  Dean  as  the  most  outstanding  commissioned  graduate 
based  upon  his  officer  potential  and  academic  leadership. 
PALLAS  ATHENE  AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  the  most 
outstanding  graduating  female  cadet. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE  TRANSPORTATION  ASSOCIATION 
AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  the  most  outstanding  Senior 
cadet  who  is  recommended  by  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  the  Dean  as  being  in  the  top  twenty  five  percent 
of  his  ROTC  and  academic  class  and  possesses  an  interest 
in  the  Transportation  Corps. 

ARMED  FORCES  COMMUNICATIONS  ELECTRONICS 
ASSOCIATION  HONOR  AWARD  is  presented  to  a  Senior 
cadet  majoring  in  Math,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Engineering,  or 
photography  who  is  active  on  campus  or  academically  dis- 
tinguished and  had  demonstrated  outstanding  qualities  of 
military  leadership  and  high  moral  character. 
ALDEN  PATRIDGE  COMMEMORATIVE  AWARD  is  presented 
to  the  top  graduating  Science  or  Engineering  student  in  the 
Army  ROTC  program. 

DISTINGUISHED  MILITARY  STUDENT/GRADUATE  AWARD 
is  presented  annually  to  the  Senior  cadets  who  are  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  ROTC  class  and  upper  half  of  the  university  class 
who  are  active  on  campus,  are  outstanding  leaders,  and 
possess  an  aptitude  for  military  service. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  SUPERIOR  CADET  DECO- 
RATION AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  the  outstanding 
Junior  and  Senior  cadet  who  has  demonstrated  academic 
leader  qualities  in  scholastic  and  related  activities,  officer 
potential,  and  is  in  the  top  twenty  five  percent  of  his  ROTC 
and  academic  class. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  GENERAL  MILITARY  EXCELLENCE 
AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  the  outstanding  cadet  who 
has  demonstrated  qualities  in  military  leadership,  discipline, 
character,  and  citizenship,  and  is  in  the  top  twenty  five  percent 
of  ROTC  and  academic  class. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  SCHOLASTIC  EXCELLENCE  AWARD 
is  presented  annually  to  the  outstanding  Junior  and  Senior 
cadet  who  has  demonstrated  qualities  in  leadership,  actively 
participated  in  student  activities,  and  is  in  the  top  twenty  five 
percent  of  his  ROTC  class  and  top  ten  percent  of  his  academic 
class. 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  MILITARY  ENGINEERS  AWARD  is 
presented  annually  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  cadet  who  is 
recommended  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  the 
Dean  as  being  in  the  top  twenty  five  percent  of  his  ROTC 
and  academic  class  and  the  outstanding  engineering  student 
of  the  year. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AWARD  is 
presented  to  the  Junior  who  contributes  the  most,  through 
leadership,  to  advancing  the  standing  of  the  Military  Science 
Department  while  in  the  top  twenty  five  percent  of  his  ROTC 
class  and  top  ten  percent  of  his  academic  class. 
AMERICAN  DEFENSE  PREPAREDNESS  AWARD  is  presented 
annually  to  the  Junior  cadet  who  demonstrated  outstanding 
leader  qualities  and  participated  actively  in  campus  activities, 
placed  in  the  top  twenty  percent  of  his  platoon  at  Advanced 
Camp,  received  a  B  or  above  in  all  ROTC  classes,  and  is  in 
the  upper  half  of  his  academic  class. 

ARMED  FORCES  COMMUNICATIONS  ELECTRONICS 
ASSOCIATION  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARD  is  presented  to  Basic 


Course  students  accepted  to  the  Advanced  Course  who  are 
of  high  moral  character,  in  top  twenty  five  percent  of  his 
academic  class,  and  need  financial  assistance  in  completing 
a  degree  in  electrical  engineering  or  technical  photography. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  FOUNDERS  AND  PATRIOTS  OF 
AMERICA  AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  a  Freshman  or 
Sophomore  cadet  who  is  in  the  top  twenty  five  percent  of 
his  ROTC  class  and  has  demonstrated  excellence  in  History, 
the  potential  for  good  leadership,  and  related  accomplish- 
ments reflecting  the  ideals  of  patriotism. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NAVAL  SCIENCE 

TRIDENT  HONOR  SOCIETY  AWARD  is  presented  to  out- 
standing Naval  midshipmen  who  have  demonstrated  the  high- 
est caliber  of  academic  excellence. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS 

MARIA  LEONARD  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARD  is  presented 
annually  by  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  national  scholastic  honor 
society,  to  the  senior  member  of  the  society  with  the  highest 
academic  average. 

GOLDEN  KEY  NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY  presents  annu- 
ally two  scholarships  to  junior  and  senior  members  of  the  local 
chapter  who  have  excelled  in  scholarship,  leadership  and 
participation  in  activities. 

PHI  KAPPA  PHI  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS  are  presented 
annually  to  several  members  of  the  society  who  graduate  with 
the  highest  academic  average. 

ROSETTA  I.  MILLER  AWARD  is  presented  to  the  outstanding 
woman  student  who  has  returned  to  college  despite  significant 
hardships. 

GREEK  ALL-SING  FOLLIES  SCHOLARS  MERIT  AWARDS: 
Scholarships  of  $250.00  each  are  awarded  annually  by  the 
Interfraternity  Council  to  the  pledge/associate  from  the  pre- 
vious fall  or  spring  semester  who  attained  the  highest  grade 
point  average;  and,  to  the  fraternity  member  with  the  highest 
grade  point  average  over  the  past  two  consecutive  semesters. 
THE  WOMEN'S  PANHELLENIC  COUNCIL  annually  awards 
one  $250.00  scholarship  to  the  sorority  member  who  has 
attained  the  highest  scholastic  average.  In  addition  a  Pledge 
Scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $250.00  is  awarded  to  the  fall 
semester  pledge  who  attained  the  highest  average  for  the 
semester. 

TWO  PANHELLENIC  COUNCIL  scholarships  are  awarded 
each  spring  to  the  PHC  fraternity  man  and  sorority  woman 
who  have  obtained  the  highest  cumulative  grade  point  average 
for  the  previous  year.  Awards  are  in  the  amount  of  $250.00 
each. 

WOMEN'S  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS  SCHOLAR 
AWARD  is  presented  annually  to  the  woman  athlete  who  has 
maintained  the  highest  grade  point  average  while  at  the 
University. 

THE  ELMA  ROANE  OUTSTANDING  WOMAN  ATHLETE 
AWARD  is  presented  to  the  junior  or  senior  woman  athlete 
who  best  exemplifies  the  following  qualities:  drive,  enthusiasm, 
determination,  concern  for  others,  the  love  for  athletics,  matu- 
rity, involvement  in  campus  activities,  and  self-discipline  in 
all  aspects  of  life. 

CAMPUS  RECREATION  AND  INTRAMURALS  AWARDS  are 
presented  annually  to  the  intramural  Greek,  intramural  Inde- 
pendent Resident,  Panhellenic  Manager  of  the  Year;  and  to 
the  Outstanding  Official  of  the  Year  who  show  leadership  and 
interest  in  the  intramural  program. 
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ORIENTATION,  ADVISING 
AND  REGISTRATION 

The  academic  year  consists  of  two 
semesters:  the  fall  semester  beginning  in 
late  August  or  early  September  and  end- 
ing in  December;  the  spring  semester 
beginning  in  January  and  ending  in  May. 
A  summer  session  is  held  between  the 
end  of  the  spring  semester  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  semester  of  the  next 
academic  year. 

An  orientation  and  academic  advising 
program  for  all  new  freshmen  is  held 
during  the  summer  preceding  fall  regis- 
tration. The  sessions  are  conducted  in 
order  to  acquaint  entering  students  with 
various  programs  of  study,  general  Uni- 
versity regulations,  and  registration 
procedures.  Students  are  assigned  advi- 
sors who  aid  them  in  selecting  appropri- 
ate courses.  Assistance  from  the  advisor, 
however,  does  not  relieve  the  student  of 


the  responsibility  of  studying  the  Catalog 
and  fulfilling  all  of  the  requirements 
therein  for  the  specific  degree  program 
being  pursued.  It  is  expected  that  the 
student  will  consult  with  the  dean  of  the 
college  in  regard  to  the  fulfilling  of  the 
requirements  for  the  chosen  degree.  This 
should  be  accomplished  no  later  than  the 
time  the  student  has  attained  senior 
standing. 

The  Schedule  of  Classes,  published 
before  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
and  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Admissions  and  Records,  contains  a 
detailed  outline  of  the  registration  proce- 
dure and  course  changes  and  additions 
made  since  the  publication  of  the 
Catalog.  Students  are  urged  to  study 
these  schedules  carefully  and  to  keep 
them  available  for  immediate  reference 
during  the  registration  period  and 
throughout  the  semester.  All  students  are 
expected  to  register  on  the  dates  indi- 
cated in  the  calendar.  A  late  registration 


fee  is  charged,  and  there  is  no  reduction 
in  other  fees  after  these  dates. 

In  no  case  is  credit  allowed  in  any 
course  for  which  the  student  is  not  duly 
registered  and  which  is  not  properly 
entered  on  the  official  registration  mate- 
rial. Registration  is  not  complete  until  all 
fees  for  the  semester  have  been  paid. 

NOTE:  Please  refer  to  the  Schedule  of 
Classes  for  further  information  and  reg- 
istration procedures. 


APPEALS 

A  student  has  the  right  to  appeal  deci- 
sions made  by  University  officials  in  the 
implementation  of  University  policy.  If  a 
student  feels  that  individual  circum- 
stances warrant  an  appeal,  the  request 
for  appeal  must  be  filed  in  the  University 
office  responsible  for  the  implementation 
of  that  policy  or  the  office  specified  in 
the  policy  statement. 
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CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Class  attendance  may  be  used  in  com- 
puting grades  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor.  If  attendance  is  to  be  used, 
a  complete  written  statement  of  the 
instructor's  policy  detailing  the  weight  of 
attendance  in  determining  the  final  grade 
must  be  presented  to  all  students  present 
at  the  first  and  second  meetings  of  the 
class. 

A  student  who  is  absent  from  the  final 
examination  without  the  permission  of 
the  teacher  incurs  a  grade  of  F  on  the 
examination  and  may,  depending  on  the 
weight  of  the  examination  in  determining 
the  final  grade,  incur  a  grade  of  F  for  the 
course. 

Adding  and 
Dropping  Courses 

After  the  official  registration  period  is 
over,  students  may  make  adjustments  in 
their  schedules  through  the  process  of 
adding  and/or  dropping  courses. 
Courses  may  be  added  only  during  the 
first  five  days  of  classes  in  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters  and  the  first  two  days 
in  each  of  the  summer  terms.  Courses 
dropped  during  this  same  period  will  not 
be  shown  on  the  student's  permanent 
record.  Courses  dropped  after  the  period 
to  add  classes  will  be  indicated  on  the 
record  as  dropped.  A  student  may  drop 
any  course  or  courses  up  through  the 
date  specified  in  the  University  Calendar 
for  that  term.  (The  University  Calendar 
is  located  in  the  front  of  this  Catalog.) 
Exceptions  are  made  only  by  the  dean 
or  designee  and  only  on  the  basis  of  such 
unusual  circumstances  as  serious  per- 
sonal illness,  relocation  because  of 
employment,  et  cetera.  A  fee  is  charged 
for  courses  added  or  dropped.  See  Fees 
and  Charges.  To  stop  attending  a  class 
without  officially  dropping  the  course 
incurs  the  grade  of  F. 

Withdrawal  From  University 

Any  student  who  wishes  to  officially 
withdraw  from  the  University  must  do  so 
in  person  through  the  Center  for  Student 
Development.  Students  must  complete 
an  application  for  withdrawal  and  present 
for  invalidation  their  student  identifica- 
tion card  at  the  time  of  withdrawal.  Fail- 
ure to  officially  withdraw  will  result  in 
grades  of  F  for  the  courses  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled.  Students  enrolled  in 
evening  classes  withdraw  in  the  Evening 
Academic  Services  Office.  Students 
enrolled  in  The  Graduate  School  should 
report  their  withdrawals  to  the  office  of 
the  Dean  of  The  Graduate  School. 

Withdrawal  is  not  permitted  on  the 
dates  specified  in  the  University  Calendar 
for  that  term.  Exceptions  are  made  to  this 
policy  only  in  cases  of  such  extreme 
circumstances  as  serious  personal  ill- 
ness, relocation  because  of  employment, 
et  cetera. 

Enrollment  Transactions 

Enrollment  transactions  include  regis- 
tration, adding  and  dropping  courses, 
and  withdrawing  from  the  University.  The 


official  date  shall  be  the  date  that  the 
student  actually  pays  for  the  transaction, 
or  files  the  request  in  the  case  of  with- 
drawals, subject  to  the  final  review  and 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Records.  If  the  final  review  reveals  any 
apparent  violation  of  the  University's  aca- 
demic regulations  and/or  contractual 
relationships  between  the  University  and 
the  student,  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Records  has  the  authority  to  suspend  the 
transaction  pending  joint  review  with  the 
college  dean,  the  department  chair,  and 
the  student's  academic  advisor.  If  the 
joint  review  verifies  the  legitimacy  of  the 
transaction,  the  official  date  will  be  that 
originally  established.  If  the  joint  review 
culminates  in  a  finding  that  academic 
regulations  and/or  contractual  relation- 
ships have  been  violated,  the  entire  trans- 
action may  be  permanently  invalidated. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF 
STUDENTS 

Classification  of  students  is  based  on 
the  number  of  credit  hours  earned  as 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

Classification      Semester  Hours 


Freshman 

0-24 

Sophomore 

25-54 

Junior 

55-84 

Senior 

85  or  more 

Special 

Students  not  working  on  a  degree 

Students  who  have  completed  the 
required  number  of  hours  to  be  classified 
as  juniors  but  who  have  not  completed 
their  basic  requirements  in  the  Lower 
Division  should  schedule  these  uncom- 
pleted requirements  during  the  first 
semester  following  in  which  such 
courses  are  available  in  order  to  avoid 
a  possible  delay  in  graduation. 

Credit  Hours  and 
Maximum  Load 

The  unit  of  credit  at  Memphis  State 
University  is  the  semester  hour;  a  semes- 
ter hour  is  defined  as  the  credit  earned 
forthesuccessful  completion  of  one  hour 
per  week  in  class  for  one  semester;  or 
two  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  for  one 
semester.  (A  course  which  gives  three 
semester  hours  credit  will  normally  meet 
for  three  lecture  or  recitation  hours  per 
week;  or  for  two  lecture  or  recitation 
hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week; 
or  for  some  other  combination  of  these.) 
Each  lecture  hour  presupposes  a  min- 
imum of  two  hours  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 

The  minimum  credit  hour  load  for 
classification  as  a  full-time  student  and 
the  maximum  loads  are  found  in  the  table 
below.  The  maximum  credit  hour  load 
includes  all  course  enrollments  for  any 
term,  both  at  Memphis  State  University 
and  any  concurrent  enrollment  at  other 
institutions.  It  does  not  include  credit  by 
examination.  No  student  is  permitted  to 
enroll  for  correspondence  or  extension 
courses  while  carrying  a  maximum  credit 
hour  load. 


ACADEMIC  FULL-TIME  CLASSIFICATION 

AND  MAXIMUM  LOAD 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Term 

Hours 

Hours 

Fall  or  Spring 

12 

"18 

First  or  Second  Summer 

* 

8 

Extended  Summer  only 

* 

16 

Extended  and  First  or  Second 

• 

11 

Extended  and  First  and 

Second 

9 

16 

"Any  enrollment  of  less  than  12  hours  for  all  summer 
terms  combined  is  defined  as  being  less  than  full- 
time.  The  minimum  hours  of  enrollment  required  for 
full-time  classifications  is  12  hours  for  any  combina- 
tion of  Extended,  First  and  Second  Summer  Terms. 
"This  maximum  hour  total  does  not  include  either 
physical  education  activity  courses  nor  the  Applied 
Music  Workshop  (MUAP  1000).  A  student  who  has 
a  B  (3.0)  average  or  better  for  a  semester  may 
schedule,  with  the  permission  of  the  dean  of  the 
college  from  which  the  student  is  seeking  a  degree, 
a  maximum  of  twenty-one  hours  for  the  following 
semester.  Any  or  all  of  the  above  requirements  may 
be  waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  dean. 

NOTE:  ID  card  validation  of  full-time  for  student 
activity  purposes  is  based  on  a  minimum  of  six  credit 
hours  per  semester  and  does  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute a  full-time  academic  load. 

The  maximum  course  load  for  any 
combination  of  concurrent  summer 
terms  is  eleven  semester  hours.  The  stu- 
dent's course  load  for  the  entire  summer 
session  may  not  exceed  16  semester 
hours.  (This  may  differ  from  require- 
ments for  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Questions  should  be  directed  to  the 
Coordinator  of  Veterans  Services.) 


SCHOLASTIC  STANDARDS 

Grades  and  Quality  Points 
GRADES 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  or  summer 
term,  instructors  report  to  the  Records 
Office  the  standing  of  all  students  in  their 
classes.  The  grade  of  a  student  in  any 
course  is  determined  by  class  standing 
and  examination,  combined  in  such  pro- 
portion as  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
course  may  decide.  Class  standing  in  any 
course  is  determined  by  the  quality  of 
the  student's  work  and  the  thoroughness 
of  preparation. 

The  instructor's  evaluation  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  is  expressed  by  the  following 
grades  which  are  converted  to  quality 
points  for  the  purpose  of  averaging 
grades. 


Quality 

Quality 

Grade 

Points 

Grade                     Points 

A,  Excellent 

4 

T  (See  below)             0 

B,  Good 

3 

CR,  Credit                  0 

C,  Satisfactory 

2 

DP,  Drop                    0 

D,  Poor 

1 

W,  Withdrew               0 

F,  Failure 

0 

AD,  Audit                   0 

I,  Incomplete 

0 

*S,  Satisfactory          0 
*U,  Unsatisfactory     0 

"The  S/U  grade  is  limited  to  certain  types  of  courses 
such  as  practicums,  practice  teaching,  etc.  The  IP 
(In  Progress)  notation  may  also  be  used  in  certain 
research  courses  to  allow  students  time  to  complete 
research  projects.  These  grades  are  only  awarded 
for  those  undergraduate  courses  for  which  it  is  indi- 
cated in  the  course  descriptions. 

All  courses  for  which  the  student  is 
registered  are  recorded  as  passed  (with 
a  letter  grade),  "T",  failed,  dropped,  with- 
drew, credit,  satisfactory,  unsatisfactory, 
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or  incomplete.  In  no  case  is  credit 
allowed  in  any  course  for  which  the  stu- 
dent is  not  duly  registered  and  which  is 
not  properly  entered  on  the  official  reg- 
istration materials. 

Grade  of  incomplete 

The  grade  of  I  (incomplete)  indicates 
that  the  student  has  not  completed  the 
course  for  some  unavoidable  reason  that 
is  acceptable  to  the  instructor.  Unless  the 
student  completes  the  requirements  for 
removal  of  "I"  within  forty-five  days  from 
the  end  of  the  semester  or  summer  ses- 
sion in  which  it  was  received,  the  grade 
of  "I"  will  be  changed  to  an  F,  regardless 
of  whether  the  student  is  enrolled  or  not. 
Extensions  may  be  granted  if  the  instruc- 
tor's temporary  absence  from  the  campus 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  student  to 
remove  the  incomplete  or  other  circum- 
stances acceptable  to  the  instructor. 
Grades  of  incomplete  earned  during  the 
student's  semester  of  proposed  gradua- 
tion will  delay  the  student's  graduation 
until  the  end  of  the  semester  during 
which  the  incomplete  is  removed. 

All  grades,  with  the  exception  of  "I," 
when  reported,  can  be  changed  only  by 
the  instructor  who  reported  them  and 
then  only  after  approval  by  the  Admis- 
sions and  Records  Committee.  There  is 
a  Grade  Appeals  procedure  described 
below. 

"T"  Grade 

In  order  that  students  may  be  permitted 
to  complete  independent  studies  courses 
in  variable  time  periods  which  might 
exceed  a  regular  enrollment  period,  the 
"T"  grade  has  been  introduced.  The  fol- 
lowing procedure  governs  the  use  of  the 
"T"  grade: 

1.  Prior  to  the  registration  period,  the  professor 
obtains  approval  of  the  chair  and  dean  to  use 
the  "T"  grade  in  a  course(s). 

2.  The  dean  notifies  the  Records  Office  of  courses 
for  which  the  "T"  grade  may  be  awarded. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  regular  term,  the  faculty 
member  has  the  following  options: 

a.  Award  grades  A-F. 

b.  Award  an  "I"  grade  if  the  faculty  member 
feels  that  the  work  can  be  completed  in  45 
days.  (If  an  "I"  grade  is  awarded,  a  runner 
with  the  student's  name  on  it  will  be  sent  to 
the  faculty  member  at  the  end  of  45  days.  The 
faculty  member  must  record  either  an  A-F  or 
the  "T"  grade  to  prevent  an  automatic  assign- 
ment of  "F".) 

c.  Award  a  "T"  grade.  If  the  "T"  grade  is 
awarded,  the  student  must  re-register  for  the 
course  in  order  to  earn  credit.  The  "T"  grade 
is  not  used  in  the  computation  of  QPA. 

Repetition  of  Courses 

A  student  may  repeat  most  courses  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  grade  pre- 
viously earned.  There  are  some  courses 
which  may  not  be  repeated  for  this  pur- 
pose. Information  concerning  these 
courses  may  be  obtained  from  the  office 
of  the  chair  of  the  department  in  which 
the  course  is  offered. 

A  student  may  not  attempt  the  same 
course  more  than  three  times  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  passing  grade  or 
higher  grade.  Exceptions  to  this  limita- 
tion may  be  made  by  the  dean  of  the 
college  from  which  the  student  intends 
to  graduate.  These  exceptions  must  be 
approved  prior  to  the  student's  registra- 
tion for  the  fourth  and  any  subsequent 
attempts  of  the  same  course. 


The  student's  quality  point  average  will 
be  computed  as  follows: 


Attempt 


Grade(s)  Included 
In  Computation 


1st 
2nd 

3rd  and 
subsequent 


Original  grade  earned 
Only  grade  in  2nd  attempt 
Grade  earned  in  2nd 
attempt  averaged  with 
grade(s)  earned  in  ALL 
subsequent  attempts 


The  record  will  continue  to  reflect  all 
grades  earned  in  the  same  course. 

Audit  Courses 

Students  who  are  registered  for  one  or 
more  classes  at  Memphis  State  University 
may  also  register  to  audit  a  course  with 
the  approval  of  their  advisor  and  the  chair 
of  the  department  in  which  the  course 
will  be  offered.  Students  enrolled  for 
credit  courses  may  take  no  more  than 
one  audit  course  per  semester. 

Auditors  are  not  required  to  prepare 
lessons  or  papers,  or  take  examinations. 
They  are  not  to  take  part  in  class  dis- 
cussions or  laboratory  or  field  work.  Stu- 
dents auditing  a  course  will  receive 
"audit"  on  the  transcript  only  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  instructor  they  have 
attended  a  sufficient  number  of  classes 
to  deserve  the  notation  on  the  transcript. 
Faculty  will  base  their  decisions  for 
awarding  "audit"  only  on  attendance  as 
the  student  is  not  allowed  by  policy  to 
participate  in  any  other  way. 

Persons  who  are  not  enrolled  for  credit 
courses  may  register  for  a  maximum  of 
three  audit  courses  with  the  approval  of 
the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  and 
the  department  chair.  These  persons 
must  have  graduated  from  high  school 
or  be  18  years  of  age  or  older.  A  student 
may  not  change  from  a  grade  point  basis 
to  audit  or  from  audit  to  a  grade  point 
basis  after  the  last  day  to  add  classes  for 
that  term.  Fees  for  audits  will  be  assessed 
on  the  same  basis  as  fees  for  credit 
courses. 


Credit/No-Credit  Courses 

The  University,  wishing  to  encourage 
mature  students  to  broaden  their  range 
of  interest  without  jeopardizing  their 
grades,  allows  students  who  have  earned 
at  least  60  semester  hours  with  a  min- 
imum grade  point  average  of  3.0  to  enroll 
in  credit/no-credit  courses  as  determined 
by  their  college.  The  student  is  limited 
to  one  course  per  term  and  may  not 
accumulate  more  than  12  semester  hours 
on  a  credit/  no-credit  basis.  (In  most 
cases,  Physical  Education  Activity 
courses  are  exempted  from  these 
requirements.  See  Graduation  from  the 
University.)  A  student  who  transfers  from 
one  college  to  another  should  be  aware 
that  credit/no-credit  hours  may  be 
acceptable  in  one  and  not  in  another.  A 
student  may  apply  to  take,  on  a  credit/ 
no-credit  basis,  a  course  which  has  pre- 
viously been  taken  for  a  grade.  In  every 
instance,  approval  to  register  for  a  course 
on  a  credit/no-credit  basis  must  be 
obtained  from  the  advisor  and  the  dean 
of  the  student's  degree  granting  college. 
Credit  hours  earned  on  a  credit/no-credit 
basis  will  be  accepted  toward  degrees 
within  the  following  limitations: 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  accepts  hours 
earned  on  a  credit/no-credit  basis  in  any  course 
which  is  not  required  for  the  student's  degree. 

The  Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Economics 

accepts  hours  earned  on  a  credit/no-credit  basis  only 
in  courses  which  are  designated  as  electives  in  the 
student's  degree  program. 

The  College  of  Communication  and  Fine  Arts  accepts 
hours  earned  on  a  credit/no-credit  basis  in  any  course 
which  is  not  required  for  the  student's  major. 

The  College  of  Education  accepts  hours  earned  on 
a  credit/no-credit  basis  in  any  course  which  is  not 
required  for  the  student's  major,  professional  edu- 
cation requirements  and  endorsement  requirements. 

The  College  of  Engineering  accepts  hours  earned  on 
a  credit/no-credit  basis  in  any  course  which  is  not 
specifically  required  for  the  student's  degree. 
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The  University  College  accepts  hours  earned  on  a 
credit/no-credit  basis  in  any  course  not  required  for 
a  student's  Coordinated  Study  Program. 

A  student  who  registers  for  a  course 
on  a  credit/no-credit  basis  may  change 
the  registration  to  a  letter  grade-quality 
point  basis  only  during  the  add  period, 
and  a  student  who  registers  for  a  course 
on  a  letter  grade-quality  point  basis  may 
change  the  registration  to  a  credit/no- 
credit  basis  only  during  the  add  period. 
A  student  making  such  a  change  will  be 
charged  as  if  dropping  and  adding  a 
course.  The  student  who  successfully 
completes  a  credit/no-credit  course  will 
receive  the  appropriate  number  of  hours 
as  credit  toward  graduation.  These  hours 
will  not  be  used  in  the  computation  of 
the  quality  point  average. 

Student  Grade  Appeal  Procedure 

This  appeal  procedure  is  designed  to 
provide  any  undergraduate  at  Memphis 
State  University  with  a  clearly  defined 
avenue  for  appealing  the  assignment  of 
a  course  grade  which  the  student 
believes  was  based  on  prejudice,  discrim- 
ination, arbitrary  or  capricious  action,  or 
other  reasons  not  related  to  academic 
performance.  In  all  cases  the  complain- 
ing student  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof 
with  respect  to  the  allegations  in  the 
complaint  and  in  the  request  for  a  hear- 
ing. If  any  party  fails  to  pursue  any  step 
of  this  procedure  within  the  time  limits, 
the  disposition  of  the  student's  complaint 
made  in  the  last  previous  step  shall  be 
final.  The  procedure  is  terminated  if  the 
student  and  instructor  agree  on  the  grade 
or  if  the  student  fails  to  appeal  a  decision 
within  the  appropriate  time  limit.  All  cor- 
respondence and  records  will  be  retained 
in  the  office  in  which  the  complaint  is 
terminated. 

Step  1  The  student  shall  first  consult  with  the  instruc- 
tor in  an  effort  to  provide  a  satisfactory  resolution 
of  the  complaint.  In  the  event  the  student  cannot 
schedule  a  meeting  with  the  instructor,  the  student 
may  contact  the  department  chair  who  will  schedule 
the  meeting  between  the  student  and  the  instructor. 
The  only  exception  to  this  procedure  is  the  case 
where  the  instructor  has  been  terminated  by  the 
University  or  is  unavailable  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  complete  Step  1  within  the  allotted  forty-five  days. 
In  this  case  the  student  may  proceed  directly  to  Step 
2. 

Step  2  If  the  complaint  is  not  resolved  in  Step  1,  the 
student  may  present  the  complaint  in  writing  to  the 
chair  of  the  department  in  which  the  course  was 
offered  within  forty-five  days  from  the  end  of  the  term 
during  which  the  grade  was  received.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  grade  appeal  procedure,  all  summer 
sessions  collectively  will  constitute  a  single  term. 
(Students  enrolled  in  courses  during  any  summer 
term  shall  have  forty-five  days  following  the  end  of 
the  last  summer  term  in  which  to  file  a  grade  appeal.) 
The  department  chair  will  attempt  to  resolve  the 
complaint  in  consultation  with  the  instructor  and  the 
student  within  a  fifteen-day  period  dating  from  the 
formal  presentation  of  the  written  complaint.  The 
department  chair  may,  at  his/her  discretion,  counsel 
with  the  faculty  of  the  department. 

If  the  department  chair  was  the  instructor  of  the 
course  involved  in  the  complaint  or  if  for  any  reason 
the  chair  disqualifies  him/herself,  the  student  may 
proceed  to  Step  3. 

The  student's  grade  may  be  changed  in  Step  2  of 
the  appeal  procedure  by  the  written  consent  of  the 
instructor  and  the  student. 


Step  3  If  the  complaint  cannot  be  resolved  at  the 
level  of  Step  2  within  the  prescribed  fifteen-day  time 
period,  the  student  within  five  days  following  the 
end  of  such  period,  may  appeal  further  by  pres- 
enting to  the  dean  of  the  college  a  written  statement 
which  clearly  explains  the  basis  of  the  appeal 
(prejudice,  discrimination,  arbitrary  or  capricious 
action,  or  other  reasons  not  related  to  academic 
performance);  the  evidence  for  this  appeal  and  any 
supporting  data.  The  chair  must  also  forward  a  copy 
of  all  correspondence  and  records  to  the  dean. 

The  dean  may  utilize  any  resources  available  to 
the  dean's  office  to  resolve  the  grade  conflict  within 
a  fifteen-day  period.  If  the  dean  finds  that  the 
request  does  not  have  merit,  the  dean  shall  so  notify 
the  student,  the  instructor,  and  chair.  If  the  dean 
and  chair  are  in  agreement  that  the  grade  should 
be  changed,  either  raised  or  lowered,  the  dean  shall 
be  empowered  to  change  the  grade  without  the 
instructor's  consent.  Otherwise  the  grade  shall 
remain  as  recorded. 

Either  the  student  or  the  instructor  may  appeal 
the  dean's  decision  made  under  Step  3  within  fifteen 
days  by  filing  a  written  request  for  a  hearing  before 
the  University  Grade  Appeals  Committee.  In  the 
event  of  such  an  appeal  the  decision  shall  be  stayed 
pending  the  completion  of  the  procedure  in  Step 
4.  The  dean  must  be  provided  a  copy  of  the  hearing 
request. 

Step  4  The  written  request  for  a  hearing  before  the 
University  Grade  Appeals  Committee  should  state 
the  factual  basis  for  the  appeal  of  the  dean's  deci- 
sion. If  the  committee  finds  the  student's  or  the 
instructor's  request  merits  a  hearing,  the  committee 
shall  notify  the  student,  the  instructor,  the  chair 
and  the  dean  of  the  time  and  location  of  the  hearing. 
If  the  committee  finds  that  the  request  does  not 
merit  a  hearing,  the  student  and  the  instructor  shall 
be  so  notified. 

The  University  Grade  Appeals  Committee  shall 
function  as  a  review  board.  The  committee  shall 
have  the  power  to  allow  the  assigned  grade  to  stand 
or  to  raise  or  lower  the  assigned  grade.  Its  decision 
must  be  formally  announced  to  all  parties.  The  time 
schedule  allotted  for  completion  of  action  by  the 
committee  shall  be  fifteen  days. 

The  decision  of  the  University  Grade  Appeals 
Committee  will  be  final. 

The  University  Grade  Appeals  Committee  shall 
be  composed  of  seven  members  and  seven  alter- 
nates constituted  as  follows: 

A  chair  designated  by  the  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs,  a  faculty  member  and  alternate 
designated  by  the  dean  of  the  college  involved,  two 
faculty  members  and  two  alternate's  elected  by  the 
Academic  Senate,  three  students  and  three  alter- 
nates selected  through  the  Student  Government 
Association. 

Although  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  review  appeals,  the  committee  will  report 
any  obvious  discriminatory  or  capricious  conduct 
on  the  part  of  either  the  student  or  the  instructor 
to  the  appropriate  Vice  President  for  consideration 
and  action. 

QUALITY  POINTS 

In  computing  a  student's  scholarship 
ratio,  or  quality  point  average,  all  courses 
attempted  are  included  except  credit-no- 
credit,  audit,  incomplete,  and  satisfacto- 
ryunsatisfactory  courses  and  "T"  grades. 
As  an  example:  a  student  carrying  five 
three-semester-hour  courses  for  a  total 
of  1 5  semester  hours  makes  the  following 
grades:  A,  B,  C,  T,  F;  thus  accumulating 
quality  points  in  the  amount  of  12,  9,  6, 
0,  0,  for  a  total  of  27.  In  computing  the 
quality  point  average,  the  number  of 
hours  attempted  (except  "T"  grade)  (12) 
is  divided  into  the  quality  points  earned 
(27)  for  an  average  of  2.25. 

Graduation:  A  minimum  2.0  quality  point 
average  on  all  work  attempted  is  required 
for  graduation. 


Academic  Fresh  Start 

An  ACADEMIC  FRESH  START,  allow- 
ing calculation  of  quality  point  average 
and  credit  hours  toward  graduation  to  be 
based  only  on  work  done  after  returning 
to  college,  is  provided  for  undergraduate 
students  who  have  gained  maturity 
through  extended  experience  outside 
higher  education  institutions  and  have 
demonstrated  better  than  average  aca- 
demic performance  following  their 
return.  Requirements  to  be  satisfied  by 
a  student  requesting  an  Academic  Fresh 
Start  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree  are 
as  follow: 

1.  Separation  from  all  academic  institutions  for  at 
least  seven  years. 

2.  After  returning  to  college,  completion  of  at  least 
36  semester  hours  of  earned  graded  course  work 
prior  to  application  for  ACADEMIC  FRESH 
START. 

3.  QPA  of  at  least  2.5  for  all  work  attempted  after 
returning  to  college  and  at  the  time  of  application. 

4.  Formal  application  to  the  dean  of  the  student's 
college,  requesting  that  an  ACADEMIC  FRESH 
START  be  granted  and  describing  an  academic 
plan  which  may  include  the  declaration  of  a  major. 

Upon  approval  of  the  college  dean,  the 
student  will  be  granted  an  Academic 
Fresh  Start.  It  may  be  granted  once.  The 
student's  permanent  record  will  remain 
a  record  of  all  work;  however,  the  student 
will  forfeit  the  use  for  degree  purposes 
at  Memphis  State  any  college  or  univer- 
sity credit  earned  prior  to  the  seven-year 
separation  indicated  above.  The  date  of 
the  fresh  start  will  coincide  with  the  date 
of  re-entry  following  prolonged  separa- 
tion, and  the  permanent  record  will  note 
that  a  fresh  start  was  made  and  the  date 
of  the  fresh  start.  The  record  will  also 
carry  the  notation,  "QPA  and  credit  totals 
are  based  only  on  work  beginning  with 
that  date." 

ACADEMIC  STATUS 
AND  RETENTION 

At  Memphis  State  University,  the  aca- 
demic status  of  a  student  is  denoted  by 
one  of  three  conditions: 

(1)  GOOD  STANDING 

(2)  ACADEMIC  PROBATION 

(3)  ACADEMIC  SUSPENSION 

Official  notification  of  academic  status  is 
by  means  of  the  grade  report  processed 
to  each  student  at  the  end  of  the  regular 
semester  or  summer  session.  The  aca- 
demic status  of  probation  or  suspension 
will  be  stated  at  the  end  of  the  report  of 
grades.  Policies  and  procedures  related 
to  each  of  these  conditions  are  outlined 
in  the  following  comments. 

Good  Standing 

Students  are  in  good  standing  so  long 
as  their  quality  point  average  is  equal  to 
the  minimum  cumulative  QPA  required 
on  the  sliding  retention  scale  as  defined 
in  this  policy  statement.  The  term  good 
standing  indicates  only  that  the  student 
is  meeting  the  minimum  standard  for 
retention  in  the  University.  However,  in 
order  to  meet  graduation  requirements, 
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the  student  must  have  a  cumulative  QPA 
of  2.0.  Any  time  that  a  student's  cumul- 
ative QPA  falls  below  2.0,  a  warning  is 
printed  on  the  grade  report,  and  the 
student  should  consult  immediately  with 
the  academic  advisor. 

Academic  Probation 

A  student  will  be  placed  on  academic 
probation  at  the  completion  of  any  reg- 
ular semester  or  summer  session  when 
the  student's  cumulative  QPA  falls  below 
the  following: 


HOURS  ATTEMPTED 

MINIMUM  QPA 

14.99  or  less 

No 

minimum 

15.00—29.99 

1.40 

30.00-50.99 

1.70 

51.00—67.99 

1.90 

68  and  above 

2.00 

A  student  on  academic  probation  who 
withdraws  from  the  University  during  the 
first  probationary  semester  will  be  "con- 
tinued on  academic  probation."  Withdra- 
wal by  such  a  student  from  any  subse- 
quent probationary  semester  will  be 
treated  as  an  academic  suspension 
requiring  clearance  from  the  Academic 
Status  and  Retention  Office  for  any  future 
registration. 

Academic  Suspension 

A  student  on  academic  probation  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  following  term  of  enroll- 
ment, faiis  to  raise  his/her  QPA  to  at  least 
the  required  minimum  on  the  Sliding 
Scale  Retention  Policy  above  will  be  sus- 
pended. There  is  one  exception  to  this 
policy:  a  student  on  academic  probation 
will  not  be  suspended  at  the  end  of  any 
semester  or  summer  session  during 
which  a  term  average  of  2.00  has  been 
earned. 

(1)  A  student  who  incurs  a  first  sus- 
pension must  remain  out  of  the  University 
a  minimum  of  one  regular  semester  (fall 
or  spring). 

(2)  A  student  who  incurs  a  second 
suspension  must  remain  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity a  minimum  of  one  calendar  year. 

(3)  A  student  who  incurs  a  third  sus- 
pension must  remain  out  of  the  University 
a  minimum  of  three  calendar  years. 

(4)  A  student  who  has  been  readmitted 
following  a  third  suspension  and  who 
then  fails  to  meet  the  retention  standards 
is  ineligible  for  further  enrollment  at 
Memphis  State  University. 

(5)  Former  Memphis  State  University 
undergraduate  students  on  academic 
suspension  will  be  readmitted  under  the 
retention  policy  in  effect  their  last  semes- 
ter at  Memphis  State  University.  A  coun- 
seling interview  will  be  required  prior  to 
re-enrollment.  Academic  status  will  be 
determined  by  the  Academic  Retention 
Policy  in  effect  in  the  current  University 
Bulletin. 


The  University  office  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  this  policy  is  the 
Academic  Status  and  Retention  Office 
(Room  167,  Administration  Building). 

Recognition  for 
Academic  Performance 

There  are  several  means  available  by 
which  students  may  obtain  recognition 
for  outstanding  academic  performance. 
In  addition  to  those  listed  below,  there 
are  other  honors  and  awards  listed  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  various  honors 
programs. 

THE  DEAN'S  LIST 

The  Dean's  List  is  composed  of  those 
students  who  meet  one  of  the  following 
criteria: 

1 .  Completion  of  6-8  graded  hours  in  a  semester 
with  a  semester  quality  point  average  of  4.00. 

2.  Completion  of  9-11  graded  hours  in  a  semester 
with  a  semester  quality  point  average  of  3.66 
or  above. 

3.  Completion  of  12  or  more  graded  hours  in  a 
semester  with  a  semester  quality  point  average 
of  3.50  or  above. 

A  student  is  ineligible  for  the 
Dean's  List  at  the  end  of  any  semester 
during  which  a  course  is  being 
repeated  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
a  grade  previously  earned.  Remedial/ 
developmental  courses  are  not  consi- 
dered in  calculating  eligibility  for  the 
Dean's  List. 

GRADUATION 
WITH  DISTINCTION 

Students  who  meet  the  requirements 
described  below  are  eligible  to  graduate 
cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  or  summa 
cum  laude: 

1.     Fulfillment  of  graduation  requirements 
"2.     Completion  of  a  minimum  of  fifty  (50)  graded 

semester  hours  at  Memphis  State  prior  to 

graduation 
3.     Final  cumulative  quality  point  averages  as 

follow: 


Cum  Laude 
Magna  Cum  Laude 
Summa  Cum  Laude 


3.2500-3.4999 
3.5000  —  3.7999 
3.8000  —  4.0000 


"Recognition  of  graduation  with  distinction  at  com 
mencement  ceremonies  will  be  based  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  minimum  of  forty-five  (45)  graded  semes- 
ter hours  at  Memphis  State  prior  to  the  final  semester. 
(During  the  final  semester,  the  student  must  also  be 
enrolled  for  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  complete 
the  required  minimum  of  fifty.)  This  recognition  is 
not  an  actual  conferral  of  distinction. 

A  transfer  student,  in  order  to  be  elig- 
ible, must  have  made  the  required  aver- 
age on  all  work  taken  at  Memphis  State 
University  and  must,  in  addition,  have  an 
over-all  average  which  meets  the  honors 
requirements  above.  In  no  instance  may 
the  QPA  used  for  determining  graduation 
with  distinction  be  higher  than  that 
earned  on  courses  taken  at  Memphis 
State  University. 

A  student  who  already  holds  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  is  eligible  for  these  dis- 
tinctions if  the  requirements  above  are 
met  and  if,  within  the  hours  presented 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  second 


degree,  at  least  forty-five  additional 
graded  hours  have  been  taken  at  Mem- 
phis State  University  subsequent  to  the 
award  of  the  first  degree.  (These  hours 
would  be  for  new  courses,  not  courses 
repeated  for  a  higher  grade.)  The  QPA 
used  for  determination  of  distinction  for 
the  second  degree  will  be  calculated  from 
all  undergraduate  courses  taken. 

EitherXhe  complete  set  of  requirements 
governing  graduation  with  distinction  in 
the  current  catalog  or  the  complete  set 
in  the  Catalog  governing  the  degree 
requirements  for  the  student's  gradua- 
tion may  be  used  to  determine  honors. 

PRIVACY  RIGHTS  OF  PARENTS 
AND  STUDENTS 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1974,  with  which  the  Univer- 
sity intends  to  comply  fully,  is  designed 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  educational 
records,  to  establish  the  right  of  students 
to  inspect  and  review  their  educational 
records,  and  to  provide  guidelines  forthe 
correction  of  inaccurate  or  misleading 
data  through  informal  and  formal  hear- 
ings. Students  also  have  the  right  to  file 
complaints  with  The  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  Office  (FERPA) 
concerning  alleged  failures  by  the  insti- 
tution to  comply  with  the  Act. 

The  provisions  for  the  release  of  infor- 
mation about  students  and  the  rights  of 
students  and  others  to  have  access  to 
Memphis  State  University  education 
records  are  published  in  their  entirety 
each  semester  in  the  Schedule  of 
Classes. 


ADDITIONAL  MEANS 
OF  EARNING  CREDIT 

Advanced  Standing  Credit 

Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  accepted 
only  from  collegiate  level  institutions  for 
courses  which  are  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  those  offered  at  Memphis  State 
University.  After  the  student  has  been 
approved  for  admission  as  a  regular 
undergraduate,  the  Transfer  Affairs  Sec- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Admissions  will 
evaluate  credits  for  University-wide  use. 
The  Office  of  the  Dean  in  each  college 
has  the  authority  for  determining  the  use 
of  acceptable  credit  toward  specific 
degree  programs  in  that  college.  (Also 
see  Transfer  Credit  section  below.) 

In  computing  the  scholarship  ratio  or 
quality  point  average  of  a  student  who 
has  earned  an  associate  degree  from  an 
institution  with  a  grading  practice  which 
does  not  reflect  failing  grades,  only  those 
courses  for  which  credit  was  granted  will 
be  used.  A  student  who  does  not  earn 
the  associate  degree  prior  to  transfer  or 
one  who  attends  merely  to  take  courses 
will  have  the  quality  point  average  com- 
puted using  all  courses  attempted  at  that 
institution. 
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Transfer  credit  from  colleges  not 
accredited  by  the  Tennessee  State  Board 
of  Education  and/or  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  (or  corresponding  agencies  for 
other  states  and  regions  of  the  United 
States)  will  not  be  accepted  toward  a 
degree  or  toward  teacher  certification. 

Credit  for  Service  in 
the  Armed  Forces 

Veterans  who  have  completed  one  year 
or  more  of  continuous  full-time  active 
military  service  will  be  excused  from  tak- 
ing the  required  physical  education  activ- 
ity courses.  In  addition,  they  will  be 
allowed  six  semester  hours  of  health  and 
physical  education  credit  upon  presen- 
tation of  a  copy  of  their  report  of  sep- 
aration (DD  Form  214)  to  the  Admissions 
Office.  The  veteran  may  apply  two  addi- 
tional semester  hours  credit  in  physical 
education  activity  courses  (total  applica- 
ble toward  degrees  not  to  exceed  eight 
semester  hours). 

The  Transfer  Affairs  Section  of  the 
Admissions  Office  should  be  consulted 
to  determine  whether  additional  credit 
may  be  allowed  for  training  completed 
through  formal  service  schools  (DD  form 
295).  Certain  subject  standardized  tests 
offered  by  the  Defense  Activity  for  Non- 
Traditional  Education  Support 
(D.A.N.T.E.S.)  may  be  submitted  for  con- 
sideration. Official  D.A.N.T.E.S.  trans- 
cripts are  required.  The  maximum 
amount  of  credit  accepted  for  applicable 
D.A.N.T.E.S.  courses  and/or  correspon- 
dence and  extension  courses  is  33 
semester  hours,  and  20  semester  hours 
of  lower  division  credit  for  selected  ser- 
vice schools.  (This  restriction  does  not 
apply  to  credit  accepted  by  the  University 
College.)  An  official  evaluation  of  service 
credit  is  not  made  until  a  student  enrolls 
as  a  regular  undergraduate  student. 
Credit  awarded  for  completion  of 
selected  service  schools  will  be  governed 
by  the  recommendations  at  the  bacca- 
laureate level  as  outlined  in  the  current 
Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational 
Experience  in  the  Armed  Services. 

Noncollegiate  Sponsored 
Instruction 

Credit  may  be  obtained  for  applicable 
courses  completed  through  certain  non- 
collegiate sponsored  instruction  as 
recommended  in  the  current  A  Guide  to 
Educational  Programs  in  Noncollegiate 
Organizations.  No  more  than  20  semester 
hours  credit  for  service  schools  and/or 
noncollegiate  sponsored  programs  will 
be  allowed.  The  Transfer  Affairs  section 
of  the  Admissions  Office  should  be  con- 
tacted for  further  information. 

Advanced  Placement  Credit 

Memphis  State  University  participates 
in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of 


the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  A  maximum  of  24  semester  hours 
may  be  given  to  qualified  students  on  the 
basis  of  the  examinations  conducted  by 
the  Board.  To  be  eligible  for  credit,  an 
entering  freshman  must  place  in  group 
three,  four,  or  five  of  the  CEEB  Advanced 
Placement  Tests.  Information  pertaining 
to  approved  scores  and  credit  to  be 
awarded  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Transfer  Affairs  section  of  the  Admis- 
sions Office. 

Transfer  Credit 

After  enrollment  as  regular  undergrad- 
uates at  Memphis  State  University,  stu- 
dents should  obtain  prior  approval  from 
the  dean  of  the  college  from  which  they 
are  to  graduate  before  taking  a  course 
at  another  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  degree  requirements  at  Mem- 
phis State  University.  The  student  who 
intends  to  take  a  course  at  another  insti- 
tution should  consult  with  the  Transfer 
Affairs  section  of  the  Admissions  Office 
and  obtain  forms  for  use  in  securing  the 
dean's  approval.  Courses  taken  without 
prior  approval  are  subject  to  possible 
disapproval  when  they  are  presented  for 
evaluation  at  Memphis  State. 

Before  credit  earned  at  another  insti- 
tution can  be  transferred  and  recorded 
on  a  permanent  academic  record,  the 
student  must  have  an  official  transcript 
mailed  to  the  Admissions  Office  and  must 
contact  the  college  dean's  office  to  make 
arrangements  to  have  credit  posted  to  the 
academic  record. 

The  maximum  credit  hour  load  allowed 
for  any  term  includes  all  course  enrol- 
lments both  at  Memphis  State  University 
and  any  concurrent  enrollment  at  other 
institutions.  (See  "Credit  Hours  and  Max- 
imum Load.") 

Correspondence  or 
Extension  Credit 

Memphis  State  University  accepts  a 
limited  number  of  credits  earned  by  cor- 
respondence and/or  extension,  provided 
that  such  credits  are  taken  from  an  insti- 
tution which  is  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Association,  or  the  appro- 
priate regional  accrediting  association. 
Memphis  State  University  offers  some 
work  by  extension  but  none  by 
correspondence. 

Prior  to  a  student's  initial  registration 
at  Memphis  State  University  as  a  regular 
undergraduate,  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Admissions  and  Records  will,  at  the  time 
the  student  applies  for  admission,  deter- 
mine the  acceptability  of  extension  and/ 
or  correspondence  credits  earned  at 
other  institutions.  After  the  student  has 
been  admitted  as  a  regular  undergrad- 
uate, whether  a  beginning  freshman  or 
a  transfer  student,  credit  applicable  to 
any  Memphis  State  University  degree  will 
not  be  given  for  subsequent  correspon- 
dence or  extension  courses  unless  writ- 
ten  permission  from  the  dean  of  the 


degree  granting  college  is  obtained  prior 
to  enrollment  in  such  courses. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  enroll  for 
correspondence  or  extension  courses 
while  carrying  a  maximum  load  at  Mem- 
phis State  University.  Not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  semester  hours  applied  on 
the  bachelor's  degrees  may  be  earned  by 
correspondence  or  extension  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  (This  restriction  does 
not  apply  to  degree  programs  of  the 
University  College.) 

A  student  who  has  completed  thirty- 
three  of  the  last  sixty-six  hours  required 
of  residence  and  who  lacks  no  more  than 
four  semester  hours  toward  completion 
of  degree  requirements  may  earn  these 
additional  credits  by  acceptable  corres- 
pondence or  extension  work,  or  by  res- 
idence at  another  approved  institution. 
(For  details  of  residence  requirements, 
see  Graduation  from  the  University.) 

University  Credit 
by  Examination 

Students  may  not  take  an  examination 
for  credit  in  any  course  previously  taken 
for  credit.  Students  may,  however,  take 
an  examination  for  credit  in  courses 
which  were  audited  or  in  courses  which 
are  at  a  lower  level  than  a  course  which 
was  taken  for  credit. 

CLEP  EXAMINATIONS 

CLEP  is  a  national  program  of  credit- 
by-examination,  sponsored  by  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  It 
offers  students  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
recognition  for  college-level  achieve- 
ment. Some  departments  accept  CLEP 
subject  area  examination  credits  as 
equivalent  to  departmental  courses.  No 
credit  will  be  awarded  for  CLEP  general 
examinations.  Information  on  courses  for 
which  CLEP  credit  isavailable,  along  with 
information  of  fees  charged,  is  available 
from  the  Academic  Counseling  Unit,  the 
college  level  advisors,  or  the  specific 
departments  offering  CLEP  credits. 

DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Almost  all  courses  in  the  undergrad- 
uate curricula,  except  for  those  of  lab- 
oratory, research,  and  performance  var- 
iety, are  available  for  credit  by 
examination.  Students  who  believe  they 
have  already  mastered  the  material  of  a 
particular  course  offered  at  Memphis 
State  may  take  a  departmentally  admin- 
istered examination  for  credit  in  that 
course.  Students  should  consult  the 
department  chair  to  make  application 
and  to  obtain  information  concerning  the 
courses  offered. 

The  following  regulations  govern  the 
granting  of  credit  by  examination: 

1.  Any  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  Memphis 
State  University— full-time,  part-time,  or  extension- 
may  make  application  to  take  an  examination  for 
credit.  A  student  who  has  been  admitted  but  has  not 
yet  registered  for  courses  at  Memphis  State  University 
will  have  any  credit  earned  by  examination  posted 
to  the  permanent  record  after  enrollment.  Any  student 
(other  than  first-time  freshmen)  must  have  a  2.0  QPA 
to  apply  for  credit  by  examination. 
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2.  Permission  to  take  a  credit  examination  must  be 
obtained  from  the  chair  of  the  department  in  which 
credit  is  sought  and  from  the  dean  of  the  college 
in  which  the  student  is  seeking  a  degree.  When 
permission  is  granted  and  after  payment  of  the  cost 
of  the  examination,  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Records  will  issue  an  official  permit  for  the  exam- 
ination. (See  Fees  and  Charges). 

3.  The  form  of  the  examination,  the  method  of  admin- 
istering it,  and  the  time  of  examination  are  left  to 
the  discretion  of  departments. 

4.  To  receive  credit,  the  student's  examination  grade 
should  be  a  grade  equivalent  of  at  least  a  C.  There 
are  no  restrictions  governing  the  number  of  credit 
hours  which  may  be  earned  through  credit  by  exam- 
ination. Credit  is  indicated  on  the  student's  record 
asCR. 

CREDIT  BY  PLACEMENT 
EXAMINATION 

In  departments  in  which  placement 
examinations  are  given,  a  student  may 
elect  to  receive  credit  for  certain  sequen- 
tial courses  numbered  lower  than  the 
course  in  which  the  student  was  placed. 


1.  A  student  may  take  the  proficiency  test,  which 
is  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  in  order 
to  best  determine  the  initial  course  in  which  to  be 
placed.  A  student  taking  the  proficiency  test  may 
apply  immediately  for  the  hours  of  credit  warranted 
by  the  test  score.  The  student  must  make  written 
application  to  the  chair  of  the  department  and  make 
payment  of  appropriate  fees  for  such  credit  to  be 
recorded. 

2.  Students  may  enroll  in  a  course  at  the  level  for 
which  they  feel  previous  training  qualifies  them.  In 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures, recording  of  credit  for  the  lower  numbered 
course  may  be  requested  by  the  student  upon 
completion  of  the  course  in  which  enrolled  and  is 
contingent  upon  the  student's  earning  a  grade  of 
C  or  higher  in  the  course.  Written  application  to 
the  chair  of  the  department  and  payment  of  appro- 
priate fees  is  required  for  such  credits  to  be 
recorded. 


There  is  no  fee  charged  for  taking  place- 
ment examinations;  however,  there  is  a 
fee  for  all  placement  credits  which  are 
recorded.  For  information  on  the  fees, 
see  Fees  and  Charges. 


University  Credit  for 
Experiential  Learning 

Students  seeking  degrees  in  the  College 
of  Communication  and  Fine  Arts,  the 
College  of  Education,  the  Herff  College 
of  Engineering  (Trade  and  Industrial 
Vocational  Technical  Education  majors 
only),  and  the  University  College  may  be 
granted  credit  for  college-level  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  gained  from 
work  experience,  life  experience,  or  for 
certain  non-traditional  instruction.  The 
student  who  wishes  an  assessment  of 
such  learning  prepares  a  detailed  and 
documented  portfolio  of  those  learning 
experiences  which  are  to  be  evaluated. 

Assessment  by  portfolio  is  reserved  for 
knowledge  and  competencies  which  do 
not  readily  fit  into  the  credit  by  exam- 
ination procedures  described  above. 
More  detailed  information  about  proce- 
dures may  be  obtained  from  the  individ- 
ual colleges.  For  fee  information,  see 
Fees  and  Charges. 
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GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Courses  required  for  all  baccalaureate 
degrees  are  outlined  in  the  section  which 
follows;  specific  requirements  for  the 
individual  degrees  will  be  found  in  the 
Colleges  and  Degree  Programs  section. 
Requirements  for  the  Juris  Doctor  degree 
will  be  found  in  the  Catalog  of  The  School 
of  Law;  requirements  for  graduate 
degrees  will  be  found  in  the  Catalog  of 
The  Graduate  School. 

The  following  have  been  established  as 
minimum  requirements  by  the  University 
for  all  undergraduate  degrees  offered.  In 
addition,  the  student  must  meet  the 
requirements  for  the  specific  degree  as 
established  by  the  college  or  department 
in  which  it  is  offered.  A  minimum  of  132 
semester  hours  is  required  for  all 
degrees.  In  some  degrees  and  majors,  the 
courses  which  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
University  requirements  below  are  spec- 
ified. The  assistance  of  an  advisor  should 
be  sought  to  determine  which  courses 
will  meet  degree  requirements. 

1.  English 

(12  semester  hours.)  All  candidates  for 
graduation  at  Memphis  State  University 
are  required  to  complete  English  1101 
and  1102,  or  their  equivalents,  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better.  Before  enrolling  in 
English  1101,  a  student  must  have  either: 
(1)  an  ACT  English  score  of  19  or  above, 
or  (2)  an  SAT  verbal  score  of  450  or 
above,  or  (3)  a  satisfactory  completion 


of  a  placement  essay  administered  by  the 
Department  of  English.  All  other  students 
must  successfully  complete  English  1 100 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  before  pro- 
ceeding to  English  1 101 .  After  successful 
completion  of  English  1101  and  1102,  all 
students  must  take  any  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 2101,  2102,  2103,  2104,  2105, 
2106,  or  their  equivalents.  Freshman  and 
sophomore  sequences  must  be  sched- 
uled in  consecutive  semesters  until  com- 
pleted. English  1101  and  1102  must  be 
taken  in  sequence;  no  credit  will  be 
allowed  for  English  1102  until  1101  has 
been  successfully  completed. 

2.  History 

(6  semester  hours.)  All  students  must 
complete  successfully  History  2601  and 
2602,  or  their  equivalents.  A  student  may 
substitute  three  semester  hours  of  Ten- 
nessee History  for  three  of  the  six  semes- 
ter hours  of  American  History  required. 
(This  requirement  is  waived  for  engineer- 
ing students  and  students  enrolled  in  the 
University  College  except  for  those  who 
did  not  earn  at  least  one  unit  in  American 
History  in  high  school.)  The  State 
requires  that  students  who  did  not  earn 
one  unit  in  American  History  in  high 
school  take  it  during  their  first  or  second 
year  at  the  University. 

Those  students  who  use  the  G.E.D. 
rather  than  high  school  graduation  for 
admission  to  the  University  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  the  equivalent  of  a 
Tennessee  high  school  diploma  and, 
thus,  to  have  had  the  equivalent  of  Amer- 
ican    History    in     high    school.    This 


does  not  mean  that  a  student  already 
admitted  to  Memphis  State  may  then  take 
the  G.E.D.  as  an  exam  for  credit  in  Amer- 
ican History. 

3.  Humanities 

In  addition  to  the  6  semester  hours  of 
literature  (see  English),  3  semester  hours 
of  humanities  are  required  of  all  students. 
Courses  which  fulfill  this  requirement  are 
specified  by  the  college  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled  for  a  degree. 

4.  Mathematics 

(3  semester  hours.)  All  students  must 
successfully  complete  a  minimum  of 
three  semester  credits  in  mathematics  or 
Philosophy  1611. 

5.  Science 

(6  semester  hours.)  All  students  must 
complete  successfully  a  minimum  of  six 
semester  credits  in  a  natural,  physical, 
or  engineering  science. 

6.  Computer  Literacy 

Students  who  enter  Memphis  State 
University  or  any  other  institution  as 
beginning  freshmen  in  fall,  1984,  or  later, 
are  required  to  possess  competency  in 
computer  literacy  prior  to  graduation. 
Competency  may  be  gained  either  by 
passing  grades  in  designated  course- 
work  or  passing  a  specially  designed  test. 
Courses  which  fulfill  this  requirement  are 
specified  by  the  college  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled  for  a  degree. 
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7.  Physical  Education 

Two  semesters  of  physical  education 
activity  courses  are  required  of  all  regular 
undergraduate  students  during  the  first 
four  semesters  in  the  University.  The 
regular  undergraduate  student  who  is 
part-time  or  who  is  taking  the  majority 
of  hours  in  the  evening  is  not  required 
to  take  the  courses  during  the  first  four 
semesters  but  is  encouraged  to  schedule 
these  courses  as  early  as  possible  during 
college  residency.  The  student  may 
select  the  activity  courses  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Recreation,  or  any  1000  or  2000 
level  activity  course  with  the  prefix  DANC 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Theatre  and 
Communication  Arts.  Any  student  except 
those  with  a  major  or  minor  in  Physical 
Education  has  the  option  of  taking  these 
activity  courses  for  a  letter  grade  or  on 
a  credit/no  credit  basis. 

A  student  unable,  for  medical  or  other 
reasons,  to  take  regular  physical  educa- 
tion is  required  to  register  for  an  adaptive 
class,  or  otherwise  follow  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chair  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation. 

A  student  may  reduce  the  number  of 
required  physical  education  credits  by 
the  number  of  credits  in  Air  Force  ROTC, 
Army  ROTC  or  Navy  ROTC  completed 
with  a  passing  grade.  Two  semester 
hours  of  physical  education  may  be 
waived  for  students  who  earn  two  semes- 
ter hours  as  members  of  the  Memphis 
State  University  Marching  Band.  Band 
members  are  required  to  take  a  minimum 
of  one  semester  of  physical  education 
and  may  not  receive  waivers  for  both 
band  and  ROTC. 

Only  students  in  the  following  pro- 
grams may  apply  more  than  8  semester 
hours  of  physical  education  to  the  min- 
imum degree  requirement  of  132  semes- 
ter hours  (see  specific  college  limita- 
tions): Physical  Education  major  or 
minor,  Recreation  major,  B.F.A.  Theatre 
major  with  a  concentration  in  Perform- 
ance or  Dance,  B.A.  Theatre  major,  Thea- 
tre or  Dance  minor.  A  veteran  receiving 
as  many  as  six  semester  hours  of  health 
and  physical  education  for  service  expe- 
rience may  apply  two  extra  credit  hours 
toward  the  minimum  of  132  semester 
hours  required  for  graduation. 

8.  Quality  Point  Average 

To  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
any  of  the  colleges  in  the  University,  a 
student  must  have  a  quality  point  average 
of  at  least  2.000  (i.e.,  two  quality  points 
for  every  semester  hour  attempted).  If  for 
any  reason  a  student  offers  more  than 
132  semester  hours  credit  for  graduation, 
the  ratio  of  two  quality  points  to  one 
semester  hour  of  credit  must  be  main- 
tained. To  attain  this  standard  the  can- 
didate must  have  a  C  average  on  all 
courses  attempted  in  the  University.  Stu- 
dents with  transfer  credit  are  required  to 


maintain  an  average  of  C  on  all  courses 
taken  at  Memphis  State  University. 

9.  Residence  Requirements 

A  student  will  satisfy  residence  require- 
ments for  graduation  by  completing,  at 
Memphis  State  University,  33  of  the  final 
66  semester  hours  which  are  required  for 
a  degree.  (A  student  transferring  credits 
from  a  two-year  collegiate  institution 
must  complete,  as  a  requirement  for  the 
baccalaureate  degree,  a  minimum  of 
sixty  semester  hours  in  an  accredited 
senior  institution.)  In  addition,  the  stu- 
dent must  meet  the  residence  require- 
ments for  the  specific  degree  as  estab- 
lished by  the  college  in  which  it  is  offered. 
Exceptions  to  residence  requirements 
can  be  authorized  by  the  appropriate 
dean. 

Residence  requirements  for  specific 
degrees  within  each  college  may  be 
found  in  the  Colleges,  Degree  Programs 
and  Courses  section.  For  more  details, 
the  student  should  inquire  in  the  office 
of  the  dean  of  the  appropriate  college. 

10.  Testing  as  a  Prerequisite 

for  Graduation 

Any  or  all  students  may  be  required 
to  take  one  or  more  tests  designed  to 
measure  general  education  achievement 
and/or  achievement  in  selected  major 
areas  as  a  prerequisite  to  graduation,  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluation  of  academic 
programs.  Unless  otherwise  provided  for 
in  any  individual  program,  no  minimum 
score  or  level  of  achievement  is  required 
for  graduation.  Participation  in  testing 
may  be  required  for  all  students,  for 
students  in  selected  programs,  and  for 
students  selected  on  a  sample  basis. 
Details  concerning  these  regulations  and 
the  dates  of  the  examinations  will  appear 
in  the  Schedule  of  Classes  each 
semester. 

11.  Filing  for  Graduation 

All  students  are  required  to  file  an 
intention  to  graduate  during  the  semester 
prior  to  the  semester  of  graduation.  The 
deadlines  for  this  filing  are  included  in 
the  academic  calendars  of  the  catalogs 
and  the  schedules  of  classes.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  student  to  insure  that 
this  deadline  is  met. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL 
DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

A  student  completing  specified  under- 
graduate work  before  entering  medical, 
dental,  or  pharmacy  school  may,  after 
providing  evidence  of  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  first  year  of  professional 
study,  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree 
from  Memphis  State  University.  The  fol- 
lowing provisions  must  be  met  before 
enrollment  in  the  professional  school: 

1.  The  candidate  must  complete  a  minimum  of  99 
semester  hours  of  pre-professional  coursework;  at 


least  24  semester  hours  of  this  coursework  must  be 
numbered  above  2999. 

2.  The  last  two  semesters  of  pre-professional 
coursework  must  be  done  at  Memphis  State 
University. 

3.  The  candidate  must  meet  all  lower  division 
requirements  for  the  given  baccalaureate  degree. 

4.  The  candidate  must  complete  a  minimum  of  24 
semester  hours  in  a  major  area;  at  least  6  of  these 
hours  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  Memphis  State 
University. 

5.  Formal  application  for  the  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity degree  must  be  made  to  the  dean  of  the  college 
in  which  the  candidate  is  enrolled.  The  dean  must 
also  approve  in  writing  the  choice  of  professional 
school. 

a.  Minimum  entrance  requirements  to  the  profes- 
sional school  must  be  60  semester  hours  of  under- 
graduate work. 

b.  The  professional  school  must  be  accredited  by 
the  appropriate  recognized  national  association 

The  candidate  in  the  pre-professional 
degree  program  should  notify  the  dean 
of  the  college  of  his/her  intentions  no 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  sopho- 
more year  and  should,  with  the  guidance 
of  an  advisor,  plan  the  program  at  that 
time. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

An  undergraduate  student  can  be 
recommended  for  certification  to  teach 
in  Elementary  Education  (Grades  1-8); 
Early  Childhood  Education  (Grades  K- 
3);  Secondary  and  K-12  areas;  or  Special 
Education  (Grades  K-12)  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  by  completing  all  degree 
requirements  for  that  endorsement  as 
outlined  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  in  the  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCA- 
TION DEGREE  PROGRAMS  section  of 
this  catalog. 

A  student  in  any  of  these  programs 
must  (1 )  file  an  application  for  admission 
to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  in  The 
College  of  Education;  (2)  fulfill  the 
requirements  and  application  proce- 
dures for  the  Internship/Student  Teach- 
ing Program;  (3)  file  an  intent  to  graduate 
application  prior  to  the  University  dead- 
line; (4)  have  an  overall  QPA  of  no  less 
than  2.50;  a  QPA  of  2.50  in  required 
professional  education  courses;  a  QPA 
of  no  less  than  2.50  in  all  courses  fulfilling 
completion  of  each  endorsement  area;  a 
grade  of  C  or  above  in  each  required 
professional  education  course;  (5)  take 
the  Core  Battery  of  the  National  Teacher 
Examinations  (NTE);  and  (6)  fulfill  all 
other  graduation  requirements  listed 
under  the  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS: REQUIREMENTS  section. 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the 
first  time  as  freshmen  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  teaching  careers  in  fields  other 
than  Elementary  Education,  Early  Child- 
hood Education  or  Special  Education  will 
t>e  required  to  complete  a  five  year  pro- 
gram. This  program  will  result  in  the 
student  first  completing  requirements  for 
a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  teaching 
area  in  the  College  that  offers  a  major 
in  the  specific  subject  for  which  certifi- 
cation is  desired.  Students  should  con- 
sult    with     their     major     advisor     to 
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insure  that  all  general  education,  teach- 
ing field,  and  pre-professional  standard 
requirements  for  teacher  certification 
are  fulfilled.  Recommendation  for  cer- 
tification will  be  contingent  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  fifth  year,  Master  of  Arts 
in  Teaching  degree  program  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

Graduate,  special,  and  transfer  stu- 
dents who  wish  certification  should 
confer  with  The  College  of  Education 
General  Advisor  concerning  their  indi- 
vidual requirements. 

Placement  services  are  available  to 
those  students  who  register  in  the 
Teacher  Placement  Office. 


CATALOG  APPLICABILITY 

A  student  may  complete  the  require- 
ments for  the  initial  degree  under  the 


provisions  of  any  valid  MSU  catalog  pro- 
vided the  effective  date  of  that  catalog 
is  not  earlier  than  the  student's  initial 
admission  to  MSU  or  some  other  accred- 
ited institution  of  higher  learning.  The 
degree  requirements  published  in  the 
Undergraduate  Catalog  issue  of  the 
Memphis  State  University  Bulletin  are 
valid  for  seven  years  from  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  to  which  the  catalog 
applies.  (This  issue  of  the  catalog  is  valid 
through  summer  1995). 


SECOND  BACHELORS 
DEGREE 

A  student  who  has  completed  the  require- 
ments   for    one    bachelor's    degree    from 


Memphis  State  University  may  receive  a 
second  bachelor's  degree  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  curriculum  prescribed  in  the  cur- 
rent catalog  or  any  other  valid  catalog 
approved  by  the  appropriate  degree-granting 
college.  The  two  degrees  may  be  conferred 
simultaneously  or  subsequently.  Students 
who  are  seeking  a  second  bachelor's  degree 
and  who  have  earned  the  initial  bachelor's 
degree  from  another  institution  are  subject 
to  all  catalog  regulations  applicable  to 
transfer  students. 

If  a  student  completes  the  requirements 
from  a  valid  catalog  for  an  additional  major 
for  a  degree  previously  earned  at  Memphis 
State  University,  that  major  may  be  posted 
on  the  student's  record  if  the  student  applies 
for  the  additional  major  through  the  appro- 
priate dean's  office. 
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The  section  which  follows  contains  the 
specific  requirements  for  completing 
each  degree,  major,  minor,  or  certificate 
offered  by  the  University.  It  is  organized 
by  college  and  department.  The  courses 
offered  by  each  college  follow  the  degree 
program  requirements  of  that  college. 
There  is  a  statement  concerning  how  to 
use  the  catalog  for  degree  program  plan- 
ning located  with  the  Academic  Calendar 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Catalog. 

Explanation  of  course  description  for- 
mat: The  official  course  title  appears  in 
boldface  type  following  the  course 
number.  The  figures  in  parentheses  after 
the  course  title  denote  the  number  of 
semester  hours  of  credit  for  that  course. 
If  the  credit  is  variable,  to  be  fixed  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor,  that  fact 
is  indicated  by  the  minimum  and  max- 
imum credit,  as  BIOL  4000  (2-4).  If 
another  course  number  in  parenthesis 
follows  the  credit  hours,  it  is  the  former 
number  for  the  same  course.  Credit  may 
not  be  received  for  both  the  former 
number  and  the  current  number  of  the 
same  course.  At  the  end  of  many  course 
descriptions,  prerequisites  and/or  coreq- 
uisites  are  listed.  Students  are  respon- 
sible for  meeting  the  stated  prerequisites 
prior  to  enrolling  for  the  course. 

Courses  are  numbered  according  to 
the  following  system: 

1000- 1999         Courses  primarily  for  freshmen 

Courses  primarily  for  sophomores 
Courses  primarily  for  juniors 
Courses  primarily  for  seniors  and  for 
which  graduate  credit  is  not  offered. 
(There  is  sometimes  a  corresponding 
6000  number  for  which  graduate 
credit  is  offered  to  graduate 
students.) 

1000-2000  level  courses  are  lower  div- 
ision courses,  3000-4000  level  courses 
are    upper    division    courses.    Course 


2000-2999 
3000-3999 
4000-4999 


numbers  have  no  reference  to  the  semes- 
ter in  which  the  courses  are  taught. 

The  Schedule  of  Classes  is  published 
a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  each 
semester  and  The  Summer  Session.  It 
contains  a  listing  of  the  specific  courses 
to  be  offered,  with  the  time,  place,  and 


instructor  in  charge  of  each  section.  It 
also  contains  special  announcements 
concerning  registration  procedures  and 
courses  which  may  have  been  added 
since  the  publication  of  the  Catalog. 
Copies  are  available  in  the  office  of  the 
Associate  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Records. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

WILLIAM  E.  CARPENTER,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Room  219,  Mitchell  Hall 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


Department 

Major 

Concentration  Within  Major 

Degree  Offered 

Anthropology 

Anthropology 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 

Biology 

Biology 

(1)  Botany 

(2)  Microbiology 

(3)  Invertebrate  Zoology/Entomology 

(4)  Toxicology 

(5)  Vertebrate  Zoology 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S  ) 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  (B.S  Ch.) 

Physical  Science 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 

Criminal  Justice 

Criminal  Justice 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

Economics 

Economics 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

English 

English 

(1)  British  Literature 

(2)  American  Literature 

(3)  Modern  Literature 

(4)  Creative  Writing 

(5)  Professional  Writing 

(6)  Language  and  Linguistics 

(7)  English  as  a  Second  Language 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

tForeign  Languages 
and  Literatures 

Foreign  Languages 
(With  Single 
language  concentration 
from  the  first 
five  or  multiple 
language  concentration 
from  total  list) 

(1)  French 

(2)  German 

(3)  'Russian 

(4)  Spanish 

(5)  Latin 

(6)  Greek 

(7)  Italian 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

Geography  and  Planning 

Geography 

(1)  Applied  Geography  for 
Business  and  Planning 

(2)  Cartography 

(3)  Environmental  and 
Earth  Science 

(4)  Geography 

(5)  Urban  Geography 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 

Geological  Sciences 

Geological  Sciences 

(1)  Geology 

(2)  Geophysics 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 

History 

History 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Mathematical  Sciences 

(1)  Mathematics 

(2)  Applied  Mathematics 

(3)  Statistics 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 

Computer  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 

Philosophy 

Philosophy 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

Physics 

Physics 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 

Political  Science 

Political  Science 

(1)  Political  Science 

(2)  Public  Administration 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 

Sociology  and  Social  Work 

Sociology 

(1)  General  Sociology 

(2)  Conflict  and  Change  in 
Modern  Society 

(3)  Life  Cycle  Studies 

(4)  Sociology  of  the  South 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

Social  Work 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

Interdepartmental  Programs 

Medical  Technology 

Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Medical  Technology  (B.S.M.T.) 

*A  concentration  in  Russian  requires  a  collateral  foreign  language  concentration  or  a  collateral  major  outside  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures. 
tWith  the  consent  of  the  International  Business  Advisor,  Foreign  Languages  may  also  be  a  second  or  collateral  major  for  the  B.B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in 
International  Business. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has 
three  distinct  functions  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  University. 

1)  Its  primary  function  is  to  offer  a 
strong  liberal  arts  program  designed  to 
help  the  students  prepare  themselves  for 
life  in  their  own  cultural  setting  by  acquir- 
ing the  means  and  desire  to  continue  the 
processes  of  intellectual  development 
and  character  formation  throughout  their 
lives.  "The  purpose  of  education,"  wrote 
John  Stuart  Mill,  "is  to  make  capable  and 
cultivated  human  beings."  "Education 
has  for  its  object  the  formation  of  char- 
acter," wrote  Herbert  Spencer.  We 
believe  that  people  are  people,  no  matter 
what  their  careers,  and  that  if  we  can  help 
people  to  become  more  capable  and 
sensible,  they  will  have  better  careers  and 
lives.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  best  prep- 
aration for  any  profession  or  vocation  is 
a  thorough  foundation  in  those  major 
fields  of  human  interest,  which  are 
included  in  the  humanities,  the  natural 
sciences,  and  the  social  sciences.  A  pro- 
gram of  liberal  studies  at  Memphis  State 
University  aims  to  provide  the  students 
with  a  store  of  factual  knowledge,  to 
introduce  them  to  varying  sets  of  prin- 
ciples, to  stimulate  them  to  think  about 
and  to  evaluate  facts  and  principles,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  order  their  own 
affairs  and  those  of  their  society  with  the 
talent,  insight,  and  discrimination  which 
they  develop. 

2)  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
offers  this  kind  of  education  to  the  can- 
didates for  its  own  degrees,  and  to  the 
students  of  other  colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity, all  of  whose  degree  plans  call  for 
courses  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

3)  The  College  offers  preparatory 
courses  for  students  interested  in  careers 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  teaching, 
law  and  other  professions;  specific  pre- 
professional  programs,  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  to  qualify  for  admission  to 
professional  schools,  are  available. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 

COLLEGE 

Departments 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  com- 
prises fifteen  departments:  Anthropol- 
ogy, Biology,  Chemistry,  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, English,  Foreign  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Geological  Sciences,  Geog- 
raphy and  Planning,  History,  Mathemat- 
ical Sciences,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Pol- 
itical Science,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology  and  Social  Work.  Require- 
ments for  the  majors  and  minors  offered 
by  these  departments  are  listed  in  this 
section  under  Departmental  Require- 
ments for  Majors  and  Minors. 

r HON  GROUPS 

The  various  offerings  of  the  fifteen 
departments  of  The  College  of  Arts  and 


Sciences  are  organized  into  three  con- 
centration groups: 

HUMANITIES:  English,  French,  German, 
Greek,  history,  Italian,  Latin,  mathemat- 
ics, philosophy,  psychology,  Russian, 
Spanish. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES:  biology,  chemis- 
try, geology,  physical  geography,  mathe- 
matics, physics. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES:  anthropology, 
criminal  justice,  economics,  geography 
(other  than  physical),  history,  philo- 
sophy, political  science,  psychology, 
sociology. 


RESIDENCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

University  residence  requirements  are 
explained  in  detail  in  the  Graduation  from 
the  University  section.  A  transfer  student 
in  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must 
earn  at  least  6  semester  hours  in  resi- 
dence in  the  major  subject  and  at  least 
3  semester  hours  in  the  minor.  These 
credits  may  be  earned  only  through  reg- 
ular class  enrollment  for  a  letter  grade. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL 

TRAINING 

Standing  committees  of  the  faculty  are 
available  to  advise  students  interested  in 
preparing  for  careers  in  various  profes- 
sional areas;  committee  members; 
representing  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  which  pre-professional  training  is 
given,  advise  students  concerning  spe- 
cific programs  required  by  the  various 
professional  schools.  A  student  who 
completes  successfully  six  semesters  of 
undergraduate  work  before  entering  an 
accredited  professional  school  may, 
upon  presentation  of  evidence  of  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  first  year  of 
professional  education,  be  granted  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  from  Memphis  State 
University,  provided  that  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  the  pre-professional 
degree  program  are  met. 
Pre-Medical—  The  Health  Science  Pro- 
fessions Advisory  Office,  located  in  the 
Dean's  Office,  offer  advising  and  career 
information  to  students  planning  on 
applying  to  the  following  health- 
professional  schools:  medicine,  dentis- 
try, pharmacy,  optometry,  veterinary 
medicine,  nursing  and  allied  health  fields 
including  cytotechnology,  dental 
hygiene,  medical  record  administration, 
medical  technology,  occupational  ther- 
apy and  physical  therapy. 
Pre-Law—  In  general,  accredited  law 
schools  have  not  adopted  specific 
requirements  for  pre-law  education;  they 
do,  however,  emphasize  certain  courses 
as  being  conducive  to  the  development 
of  the  broad  cultural  background  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  study  of  law. 
Students  enrolling  in  The  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  interested  in  applying  to 


law  school  should  see  the  Assistant  Dean 
for  Undergraduate  Activities  for  assign- 
ment of  a  pre-law  advisor  in  one  of  the 
several  departments. 


TEACHER  PREPARATION 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
teaching  careers  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Tennessee  will  be  expected 
to  complete  a  baccalaureate  degree  with 
a  major  in  the  intended  teaching  area, 
followed  by  a  fifth-year  Master  of  Arts 
in  Teaching  degree  program  through  the 
College  of  Education.  Students  should 
incorporate  the  following  courses  into 
their  degree  program:  PSYC  1101,  HLTH 
1102,  COMM  2912,  EDUC  2600,  2601, 
3000,  3001,  and  4701.  Additional  infor- 
mation on  certification  requirements  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Assistant  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Activities. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 
Degrees  Offered 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers 
four  degrees:  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the 
Bachelor  of  Science,  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemistry,  and  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Medical  Technology. 

Foreign  Language 
Requirements 

Specific  requirements  in  foreign  lan- 
guage for  the  degrees  offered  by  The 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  as 
follow: 

A.  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  AND  BACHE- 
LOR OF  SCIENCE:  Twelve  semester 
hours  or  the  equivalent,  in  one  foreign 
language. 

B.  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEM- 
ISTRY: German  1101,  1102,  2201  and 
2203. 

C.  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MED- 
ICAL TECHNOLOGY:  Six  semester 
hours  in  one  foreign  language. 

A  student  already  having  proficiency 
in  a  foreign  language  taught  at  Memphis 
State  University  (attained  through  high 
school  or  college  courses,  military  ser- 
vice, private  study,  foreign  residence, 
etc.)  should  enroll  in  a  course  at  the  level 
for  which  the  student  is  qualified.  This 
course  can  best  be  determined  by  taking 
the  placement  test  which  is  given  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester.  (Detailed 
information  is  available  from  the  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
and  Literatures.)  A  student  taking  the 
placement  test  may  apply  immediately 
for  the  hours  of  credit  warranted  by  the 
test  score.  Information  pertaining  to  the 
charges  for  placement  credit  is  given  in 
the  Fees  and  Charges  section  of  this 
catalog.  If  the  student  chooses  not  to  take 
the  placement  test,  enrollment  in  any 
course  above  the  beginning  one  and 
completion  of  that  course  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  better  will  qualify  the  student  to 
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apply  for  credit  for  the  preceding 
courses.  In  either  case,  the  student  must 
make  written  application  to  the  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
and  Literatures  (application  forms  are 
available  from  the  department).  This  reg- 
ulation shall  apply  only  to  the  lower 
division,  and  credit  gained  in  this  manner 
shall  not  exceed  12  semester  hours  in  any 
one  language. 

This  regulation  will  also  apply  to  a 
student  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  Eng- 
lish, with  the  following  modifications: 
lower-division  credit  in  the  native  lan- 
guage will  be  given  when  the  student  has 
demonstrated  the  English  proficiency 
required  for  graduation  (see  Graduation 
from  the  University,  for  details),  and  has 
proven  proficiency  in  the  native  language 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures.  The 
student  must  make  written  application  to 
the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literatures. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  the  student  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  132  semester  hours  with  a 
quality  point  average  of  2.0.  Of  the  132 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation, 
at  least  42  semester  hours  must  be  in 
courses  from  the  Upper  Division.  Not 
more  than  42  semester  hours  in  any  one 
subject  will  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 
Detailed  requirements  are  as  follows: 

English:  ENGL  1101,  1102  with  a  minimum  grade  of 
C;  and  two  of  the  following:  2101 ,  2102,  2103,  2104, 
2105,  2106. 

Foreign  Language:  12  semester  hours,  or  the  equiv- 
alent, in  one  foreign  language. 

History:  HIST  2601,  2602. 

Natural  Science:  3  courses  from  at  least  2  depart- 
ments; if  2  are  from  the  same  department,  they  must 
constitute  a  sequence.  Courses  from  which  these 
must  be  selected  are  BIOL  11 11, 1112;  CHEM  1051, 
1052;  or  CHEM  1111,  1112;  or  PSCI  1031,  1032; 
GEOG  1 101 , 1 102;  GEOL 1 101 ,  1201  or  GEOG  1 101 , 
GEOL  1101  (not  more  than  two  courses  may  be 
taken  in  geography  and/or  geology  courses  to  meet 
this  requirement);  PHYS  1111,  1112,  or  1811,  1812, 
or  2111,  2112,  or  2511,  2512. 

Social  Science:  15  semester  hours  with  no  more  than 
6  semester  hours  in  a  single  discipline.  Courses 
from  which  these  must  be  selected  are  ANTH  1 1 00 
or  1300,  and  ANTH  1200 or  1400;  CJUS1 100;  ECON 
1010,  2110,  2120;  GEOG  1401,  2301,  2311;  HIST 
1301, 1302;  International  Studies  1101,  1102;  POLS 
1100,  1101,  2301,  2501;  PSYC  1101,  1102;  SOCI 
1 1 1 1 , 1 1 1 2;  no  more  than  6  hours  from  the  following 
courses:  JOUR  1700;  COMM  1781,  1782. 

Mathematics/Philosophy:  9  semester  hours  as  follow: 
3  of  mathematics  plus  3  of  philosophy  plus  3  of 
either.  The  following  courses  are  acceptable: 
MATH  1181,  1182,  1211,  1212,  1312  or  1321,  1401, 
1402, 2291 ,  2321 ,  2322,  2401 ,  2402, 2581 ;  PHIL  1 1 1 1 , 
1611. 

Fine  Arts:  Two  of  the  following  courses:  ART  1101; 
MUHL  1101;  THEA  1551;  COMM  1851. 

Computer  Literacy:  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied 
by  taking  COMP  1200,  by  a  course  of  study 
approved  by  the  Dean,  or  by  passing  the  University- 
approved  computer  literacy  examination. 

Physical  Education:  for  details  see  Graduation  from 
the  University.  NOTE:  The  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  accepts  a  maximum  of  four  semester 
hours  in  physical  education  activity  courses  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  its  degree  requirements. 

Major:  Completion  of  requirements  for  any  major 
(except  computer  science)  offered  in  The  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Electives  to  bring  the  total  to  132  semester  hours. 


Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  may 
be  awarded  only  to  students  majoring  in 
one  of  the  following  disciplines:  anthro- 
pology, biology,  chemistry,  computer 
science,  geography,  geological  sciences, 
mathematical  sciences,  physics,  or  psy- 
chology. Students  majoring  in  anthropol- 
ogy, geography,  or  psychology  (for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree)  must  minor 
in  either  biology,  chemistry,  computer 
science,  geological  sciences,  mathemat- 
ical sciences,  or  physics. 

To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  the  student  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  132  semester  hours  with  a 
quality  point  average  of  2.0.  Of  the  132 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation 
at  least  42  semester  hours  must  be  in 
courses  from  the  Upper  Division.  No 
more  than  42  semester  hours  in  any  one 
subject  will  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 
Detailed  requirements  are  as  follows: 

English:  ENGL  1101,  1102  with  a  minimum  grade  of 
C;  and  two  of  the  following:  2101 ,  2102,  2103,  2104, 
2105,2106. 

Foreign  Language:  12  semester  hours,  or  the  equiv- 
alent, in  one  foreign  language. 

History:  HIST  2601,  2602 

Mathematics:  6  semester  hours  selected  from  the 
following:  MATH  1181,  1182,  1211,  1212,  1312  or 
1321,1401,1402,2291,2321,2322.2401,2402,2581. 

Natural  Science:  One  of  the  following  two-semester 
sequences  outside  the  major  field:  BIOL  1111, 1112; 
CHEM  1051,  1052;  CHEM  1111,  1112;  GEOG  1101, 
1102;  GEOL  1101, 1201  or  GEOG  1101,  GEOL  1101; 
PHYS  1111,  1112;  or  1811,  1812;  or  2111,  2112,  or 
2511,2512. 

Social  Science:  12  semester  hours  from  the  following 
with  not  more  than  6  hours  in  a  single  discipline: 
ANTH  1 1 00  or  1300,  and  ANTH  1 200  or  1400;  CJUS 
1100;  ECON  1010,  2110,  2120;  GEOG  1401,  2301, 
2311;  HIST  1301, 1302;  INTL  1101, 1102;  PHIL  1111, 
1611;  POLS  1100,  1101,  2301,  2501;  PSYC  1101, 
1102;  SOCI  1111,  1112;  no  more  than  6  hours  from 
the  following  courses:  JOUR  1700;  COMM  1781, 
1782. 

Fine  Arts:  Two  of  the  following  courses:  ART  1101; 
MUHL  1101;  THEA  1551 

Computer  Literacy:  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied 
by  taking  COMP  1200,  by  a  course  of  study 
approved  by  the  Dean,  or  by  passing  the  University- 
approved  computer  literacy  examination. 

Physical  Education:  for  details  see  Graduation  from 
the  University.  (NOTE:  The  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  accepts  a  maximum  of  four  semester 
hours  in  physical  education  activity  courses  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  its  degree  requirements.) 

Major:  Completion  of  the  requirements  for  a  major 
in  one  of  the  following  disciplines:  anthropology, 
biology,  chemistry,  computer  science,  geography, 
geological  sciences,  mathematical  sciences,  phys- 
ics, or  psychology. 

Minor:  Students  majoring  in  anthropology,  geogra- 
phy, or  psychology  (for  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree)  must  complete  a  minor  in  either  biology, 
chemistry,  computer  science,  geological  sciences, 
mathematical  sciences,  or  physics. 

Electives  to  bring  the  total  to  132  semester  hours. 

Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemistry 

To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Chemistry,  the  student  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  132  semester 
hours  with  a  quality  point  average  of  2.0. 
Of  the  132  semester  hours  required  for 
graduation,  at  least  42  semester  hours 
must  be  in  courses  from  the  Upper  Div- 
ision. Detailed  requirements  are  as 
follows: 


English:  ENGL  1101.  1102  with  a  minimum  grade  of 
C;  and  two  of  the  following:  2101,  2102,  2103,  2104, 
2105,2106 

Foreign  Language:  GERM  1 101 , 1 102,  2201 ,  and  2203. 

History:  HIST  2601,  2602 

Mathematics:  MATH  1321,  2321,  2322. 

Physics:  PHYS  2511,  2512.  or  2111,  2112  (by 
permission). 

Chemistry:  CHEM  1111,  1112,3201,3211,3301,3302, 
331 1 ,  331 2, 3402,  341 1 ,  341 2, 3604, 41 1 1 ,  491 1 ,  three 
semester  hours  in  4991,  4992,  or  4993,  and  five 
additional  hours  in  senior  chemistry  courses.  No 
more  than  three  credit  hours  of  research  (CHEM 
4991,  4992,  and  4993)  may  be  counted  toward  the 
chemistry  requirements- 
Social  Sciences:  Three  semester  hours  from  one  and 
six  semester  hours  from  another  of  the  following 
areas:  anthropology,  economics,  geography 
(excluding  earth  science  courses  and  GEOG  3501, 
3502,  and  4510),  history  (excluding  HIST  2601  and 
2602),  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology, 
and  sociology. 

Fine  Arts:  One  of  the  following  courses:  ART  1101; 
MUHL  1101;  THEA  1551. 

Computer  Literacy:  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied 
by  taking  COMP  1200,  by  a  course  of  study 
approved  by  the  Dean,  or  by  passing  the  University- 
approved  computer  literacy  examination. 

Physical  Education:  for  details  see  Graduation  from 
the  University.  (NOTE:  The  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  accepts  a  maximum  of  four  semester 
hours  in  physical  education  activity  courses  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  its  degree  requirements.) 

Minor:  Completion  of  the  requirements  for  a  minor 
in  biology,  physics  or  mathematical  sciences. 

Electives  to  bring  the  total  to  132  semester  hours. 

Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Medical  Technology 

For  students  interested  in  careers  in 
medical  technology,  The  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  offers  a  three-year  prepar- 
atory curriculum,  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  which  will  qualify  them  to  enter 
any  school  of  medical  technology 
approved  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Council  on  Meaical  Education. 
After  completion  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
school  of  medical  technology,  the  stu- 
dent is  eligible  for  examination  and  cer- 
tification by  the  Registry  of  Medical 
Technologists  of  the  American  Society 
of  Clinical  Pathologists. 

The  University  maintains  an  affiliation 
in  Memphis  with  the  School  of  Medical 
Technology  at  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
which  is  accredited  by  the  National 
Accrediting  Agency  for  Clinical  Labora- 
tory Sciences.  Only  those  students  who 
enroll  in  the  School  of  Medical  Technol- 
ogy at  the  hospital  can  qualify  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical 
Technology  from  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity. Students  who  decide  to  enter  this 
school  after  completing  successfully  the 
preparatory  curriculum  with  a  minimum 
GPA  of  2.50,  should  apply  directly  to  the 
school  nine  to  twelve  months  in  advance 
of  the  time  they  wish  to  enter.  After  the 
completion  of  their  clinical  year,  they 
may  apply  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Medical  Technology  from  this 
University. 

Specific  requirements  for  the  prepar- 
atory curriculum  in  medical  technology 
and  the  additional  requirements  for  those 
working  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree 
are  as  follows: 
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ENGL  1101,  1102  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C;  and 
two  of  the  following:  2101,  2102,  2103,  2104,  2105, 
2106. 

Foreign  Language:  6  semester  hours  in  one  language 

HIST  2601,  2602 

PSYC  1101  orSOCI  1111  or  PHIL  1111 

PSYC  1102 

MATH  1212 

BIOL  1 1 1 1 ,  1 1 1 2,  3070,  3500,  3730,  3800,  4440,  4444 

CHEM  1111, 11 12,  3201,  321 1,3301,  3302,  3311,3312. 

PHYS  2111,  2112 

Two  of  the  following  courses:  ART  1101,  MUHL  1101, 
THEA1551 

Computer  Literacy:  This  requirement  may  be  satisfied 
by  taking  COMP  1200,  by  a  course  of  study 
approved  by  the  Dean,  or  by  passing  the  university- 
approved  computer  literacy  examination. 

Physical  Education:  see  Graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity (NOTE:  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
accepts  a  maximum  of  four  semester  hours  in 
physical  education  activity  courses  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  its  degree  requirements.) 

(Courses  strongly  recommended  are:  PSYC  2301, 
COMM  1311,  CHEM  4511,  MGMT  3110  and  4210) 

IMPORTANT  NOTE:  The  preparatory 
curriculum  in  medical  technology  does 
NOT  qualify  a  student  for  the  three-year 
pre-professional  degree  program.  Only 
those  students  who  enroll  in  the  School 
of  Medical  Technology  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  located  in  Memphis,  can  qualify 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Medical  Technology  from  Memphis  State 
University. 

COURSES  NOT  APPLICABLE 

TOWARD  B.A.,  B.S.,  AND 

B.S.Ch.  DEGREES 

CHEM  1 100  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  the 
132  hour  minimum  required  for  degrees 
offered  through  The  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  However,  credit  hours  in  this 
course  are  included  in  the  total  hours 
earned  and  in  the  quality  point  average. 


DEPARTMENTAL 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR 

MAJORS  AND  MINORS 

Listed  below  are  the  specific  course 
requirements  for  all  majors  and  minors 
offered  in  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required 
in  every  course  applicable  toward  a  major 
or  minor  (including  corequisites),  except 
in  beginning  courses  and  in  sophomore 
English. 

Every  student  should  be  aware  that  the 
mere  completion  of  courses  outlined 
below  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  does 
not  guarantee  classification  as  a  major 
or  minor  in  the  discipline  concerned;  the 
student  must  be  recommended  by  the 
chair  of  the  department  in  which  the 
major  or  minor  is  sought.  If,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  chair,  the  quality  of  the  student's 
work  is  not  high  enough,  additional  work, 
the  repetition  of  courses,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  acceptable  scholarship  may  be 
required. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  Major:  30  semester  hours  in  anthropology 
courses,  including  ANTH  1100  or  1300,  1200  or 
1400,  3200,  4065;  and  18  additional  semester  hours, 
at  least  6  of  which  must  be  at  the  4000  level. 

The  Minor:  18  semester  hours  in  anthropology 
courses,  including  ANTH  1100  or  1300.  1200  or 
1400,  3200,  and  4065. 

Honors  Program: 
The  Department  of  Anthropology  offers  an  honors 
program  in  anthropology  to  the  superior  anthro- 
pology student  who  desires  a  more  intensive 
approach  to  and  knowledge  of  the  discipline,  a 
deeper  understanding  of  research  skills,  and  an 
opportunity  for  original  criticism  and  analysis.  To 
be  eligible  a  student  must  (a)  have  the  approval 
of  the  Departmental  Honors  Committee,  (b)  be  an 
anthropology  major,  (c)  have  attained  at  least  junior 
standing,  (d)  have  completed  successfully  Anthro- 
pology 1100  or  1300,  1200  or  1400,  and  one  upper- 
division  anthropology  course,  (e)  maintained  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00  in 
overall  studies,  (f)  maintained  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  3.25  in  anthropology,  (g) 
completion  of  four  honors  courses  in  anthropology 
(at  least  one  of  which  must  be  an  independent  study 
culminating  in  a  research  paper/thesis  or  research 
report)  and  a  minimum  of  six  hours  in  honors 
courses  outside  anthropology  Those  students  who 
complete  the  program  and  the  regular  college 
requirements  will  be  recognized  at  the  commence- 
ment ceremony  by  having  their  degree  conferred 
"With  Honors  in  Anthropology."  Moreover,  the 
student's  diploma  and  the  record  at  Memphis  State 
University  will  reflect  this.  Details  of  the  program 
are  available  at  the  Department  of  Anthropology 
office. 

BIOLOGY 

The  Major:  36  semester  hours  in  biology  courses, 
including  BIOL  1111,  1112,  3070;  the  election  of 
one  of  the  following  areas  of  concentration  and 
the  meeting  of  the  specific  requirements  for  that 
area;  and  CHEM  1111,  1112,  3301,  3302,  3311,  and 
331 2.  Completion  of  both  BIOL  1 1 1 1  and  BIOL  1112 
shall  be  required  before  enrolling  in  any  upper 
division  course  which  is  acceptable  for  a  major. 
A  student  who  has  either  earned  credit  or  advanced 
placement  credit  in  BIOL  1001  and  BIOL  1002  and 
who  later  becomes  a  biology  major  will  be  required 
to  take  BIOL  1111. 

BOTANY:  One  field  course  chosen  from  BIOL  3240. 
4225,  or  4240;  one  morphology  course  chosen  from 
3220,  3222;  one  physiology  course  4232;  and  upper 
division  hours  in  biology  (chosen  in  conference 
with  the  advisor)  to  bring  the  total  semester  hours 
in  biology  to  36. 

MICROBIOLOGY:  BIOL  3500,  3560;  two  courses 
chosen  from  4430,  4444,  4501;  one  course  chosen 
from  4440,  4450,  4451,  4475;  and  upper  division 
hours  in  biology  (chosen  in  conference  with  the 
advisor)  to  bring  the  total  semester  hours  in  biology 
to  36. 

INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  OR  ENTOMOLOGY: 
BIOL  4840;  two  courses  chosen  from  3800,  3900, 
3940.  3960,  3965,  4001,  4820,  4920,  4930;  and  upper 
division  hours  in  biology  (chosen  in  conference 
with  the  advisor)  to  bring  the  total  semester  hours 
in  biology  to  36. 

TOXICOLOGY;  BIOL  1110,  3030  (or  3730,  or  4232), 
4002,  4003,  4570,  and  either  3050  or  3500;  MATH 
1321,  2321,  4611,  4001;  CHEM  3201,  3211,  3604, 
4511,  4512;  PHYS  2511,  2512.  Completion  of  all 
requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 
with  a  concentration  in  toxicology  allows  for  the 
student  to  declare  a  second  major  in  physical 
science  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  Comple- 
tion of  three  additional  hours  in  upper  division 
chemistry  courses  entitles  the  student  to  a  double 
major  in  biology  and  chemistry. 

VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY:  One  field  course  (3050 
or  3700);  one  morphology  course  (3610  or  3620); 
one  physiology  course  (3030  or  3730);  and  upper 
division  hours  in  biology  (chosen  in  conference 
with  the  advisor)  to  bring  the  total  semester  hours 
in  biology  to  36. 

The  Minor:  18  semester  hours  in  biology  courses 
(including  BIOL  1111,  1112),  7  of  which  must  be 
upper  division  hours.  Completion  of  both  BIOL 
1111  and  1112  shall  be  required  before  enrolling 
in  any  upper  division  course  which  is  acceptable 
for  a  minor.  Either  3100  or  4100  may  be  included 
in  meeting  requirements,  but  not  both. 


Biology  majors  and  minors  must  earn  a  minimum 
grade  of  C  in  all  biology  courses  applied  toward  the 
major  or  minor  and  all  required  chemistry  courses. 

CHEMISTRY 

(The  requirements  listed  below  are  for  majors  and 
minors  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
degrees:  for  detailed  requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Chemistry,  a  professional  degree,  see 
degree  requirements  described  earlier  in  this 
section.) 

CHEMISTRY 

The  Major:  32  semester  hours  in  chemistry  courses, 
plus  related  courses,  outlined  below: 

CHEM  1111,  1112,  3201,  3211,  3301,  3302,  3311, 
3312,  and  sufficient  additional  upper  division 
semester  hours.  No  more  than  three  credit  hours 
of  research  may  be  counted  toward  the  chemistry 
requirements. 

MATH  1321,  and  two  of  the  following  courses: 
MATH  2321 ,  2322,  461 1 ,  COMP  4001 . 

PHYS  251 1 ,  251 2  (or  21 1 1 ,  21 1 2  if  approved  by  the 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry). 

The  Minor:  20  semester  hours  in  chemistry  courses, 
including  CHEM  1111,  1112,  3301,  3302  ,  3311, 
3312,  and  three  or  four  upper  division  semester 
hours. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

The  Major:  32  semester  hours  in  chemistry  and 
physics  courses,  including  CHEM  1111,  1112; 
PHYS  2511,  2512  (or  PHYS  2111,  2112);  and  addi- 
tional upper  division  hours  in  chemistry  and/or 
physics  courses  to  bring  the  total  to  32  semester 
hours. 

The  Minor:  20  semester  hours  in  chemistry  and 
physics  courses,  of  which  at  least  8  semester  hours 
must  be  from  the  upper  division. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

The  Major:  58  to  60  semester  hours  consisting  of 
MATH  1321,  2321,  2701,  4241,  4613;  COMP  1900, 
2010,  3160,  3230.  3420,  4040,  4150,  4270  and  an 
elective  sequence  which  is  a  coherent  package  of 
17-19  hours  of  compuier-oriented  courses 
designed  by  the  student  and  the  faculty  advisor 
and  approved  by  the  Computer  Science  faculty. 
PHYS  2511  and  2512  are  strongly  recommended 
for  the  natural  science  requirement  sequence  and 
PHIL  1611  and  ECON  2120  are  strongly  recom- 
mended as  part  of  the  social  science  requirement 
for  the  B.S.  degree.  This  major  is  offered  through 
the  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences. 

The  Minor:  21  semester  hours  in  computer  science 
courses,  including  COMP  1900,  2010,  3230,  3420 
and  9  additional  upper  division  semester  hours. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

The  Major:  36  semester  hours  of  criminal  justice 
including  CJUS  1100,  3128,  3129,  3510,  3521,  3541 
and  4110,  plus  either  (1)  15  additional  upper  div- 
ision hours  in  criminal  justice,  or  (2)  12  additional 
upper  division  hours  in  criminal  justice  and  2110 
as  approved  by  the  departmental  advisor. 

The  Minor:  18  hours  in  criminal  justice  courses 
including  CJUS  1100. 

Honors  Program: 
Criminal  Justice  majors  or  minors  who  have  com- 
pleted a  minimum  of  55  credit  hours  with  a  cumul- 
ative grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.25  overall 
and  in  criminal  justice  are  eligible  for  the  Criminal 
Justice  Honors  Program.  The  program  requires  18 
hours  of  honors  coursework,  6  hours  of  which  must 
be  taken  outside  the  department.  The  Criminal 
Justice  Honors  Program  is  designed  to  offer  to 
superior  students  a  flexible  curriculum  which 
encourages  the  development  of  an  individual's 
abilities  to  his  or  her  full  potential.  The  program 
provides  for  more  intensive  study  and  closer  faculty 
contact  than  is  normally  available  in  standard 
undergraduate  classes.  Those  students  who  com- 
plete the  program  and  the  regular  college  require- 
ments wiil  be  recognized  at  the  commencement 
ceremony  by  having  their  degree  conferred  "With 
Honors  in  Criminal  Justice."  Moreover,  the  stu- 
dent's diploma  and  the  record  at  Memphis  State 
University  will  reflect  this  accomplishment.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  program  and  the  admis- 
sion procedure  is  available  in  the  Criminal  Justice 
Department  office. 
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ECONOMICS 

The  Major:  30  semester  hours,  including  ECON  1010 
or  2110,  or  2110,  2120  (or  six  hours  of  Honors 
Principles),  3310,  3320,  4920,  and  15  additional 
upper  division  semester  hours  in  economics 
courses  as  approved  by  the  department  advisor. 

The  Minor:  18  semester  hours  in  economics  courses, 
including  ECON  1010  or  2110,  2120  (or  six  hours 
of  Honors  Principles)  3310,  3320,  and  six  additional 
upper  division  hours  as  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment advisor. 

Honors  Program: 
All  students  who  receive  a  grade  of  B  or  better 
in  ECON  2130  or  2140  are  eligible  for  the  honors 
program.  Entry  to  the  program  can  also  be  obtained 
through  the  recommendation  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty  to  the  Economics  Departmental  Honors 
Committee.  A  student  must  maintain  an  average 
grade  of  at  least  3.25  in  economics  to  continue 
in  the  program  and  must  have  an  average  grade 
of  3.5  or  better  in  economics  to  graduate  with 
honors  in  economics. 

Honor  students  take  special  courses  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  particularly  the  honors 
sections  of  ECON  3310  and  3320,  and  write  a  senior 
research  paper.  Those  students  who  complete  the 
program  and  the  regular  college  requirements  will 
be  recognized  at  the  commencement  ceremony  by 
having  their  degree  conferred  "With  Honors  in 
Economics."  Moreover,  the  student's  diploma  and 
the  record  at  Memphis  State  University  will  reflect 
this.  Details  of  the  program  are  available  in  the 
Economics  Department  office. 

ENGLISH 

The  Major:  36  semester  hours  of  English,  including 
12  hours  lower  division  (University  requirement) 
and  24  hours  above  the  2000  level:  3  hours  of  British 
literature  (chosen  from  among  3211,  3212,  3213, 
3214,  3221,  3222,  3224,  4231,  4232,  4233,  4234); 
3  hours  of  American  literature  (chosen  from  among 
3321,  3322,  4321,  4322);  completion  of  the  require- 
ments for  one  of  the  following  seven  concentrations 
(9-12  hours):  British  Literature,  American  Litera- 
ture, Modern  Literature,  Language  and  Linguistics, 
Creative  Writing,  Professional  Writing,  or  English 
as  a  Second  Language;  6-9  hours  of  upper  division 
English  electives.  Students  should  see  English 
advisers,  who  will  explain  the  advantages  of  the 
various  concentrations  and  assist  students  in  devel- 
oping an  appropriate  program. 
The  Minor:  12  upper  division  semester  hours  in 
English  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  Literature, 
Language  and  Linguistics,  or  Writing. 
NOTE:  Students  who  wish  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  both  the  English  major  and  endorsement  to  teach 
English  in  high  school  should  consult  the  College 
of  Education  for  certification  requirements. 
Students  who  intend  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in 
English  are  strongly  advised  to  elect  courses  which 
will  ensure  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  major 
figures  and  movements  in  British  and  American  liter- 
ature and  of  modern  language  theory. 
Honors  Program: 
Freshman  students  with   high  ACT  scores  are 
issued  invitations  to  participate  in  the  honors  pro- 
gram, which  is  open  to  all  qualified  students  during 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  During  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  it  is  restricted  to  English 
majors;  students  are  eligible  to  apply  for  admission 
to  the  program  if  they  have  a  grade  point  average 
of  3.25  in  their  overall  studies  and  in  English.  Honor 
students  take  special  courses  during  the  junior  and 
senior  years  and  write  a  senior  research  paper. 
Those  students  who  complete  the  program  and  the 
regular  college  requirements  will  be  recognized  at 
the  commencement  ceremony  by  having   their 
degree    conferred    "With    Honors    in    English." 
Moreover,  the  student's  diploma  and  the  record  at 
Memphis  State  University  will  reflect  this  distinc- 
tion. Details  of  the  program  are  available  at  the 
English  Department  office. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  Major:  Successful  completion  of  one  of  the 
following  concentrations:  (1)  A  single-language 
concentration  in  French,  German,  Latin,  Russian* 
or  Spanish:  24  upper  division  semester  hours.  (2) 
A  two-language  concentration  chosen  from 
French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Russian,  and 
Spanish:  27  upper  division  semester  hours  with  a 
minimum  of  9  semester  hours  in  each  language. 
(3)  A  three-language  concentration:  All  three  lan- 
guage concentrations  require  prior  consultation 
with  the  approval  of  the  department  chairman. 


Plans  will  normally  include  at  least  33  upper  div- 
ision semester  hours  to  include  at  least  1 2  semester 
hours  in  each  of  two  languages  plus  approved 
course  work  in  a  third  language. 

NOTE:  With  the  consent  of  the  International  Business 
advisor  and  an  advisor  in  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Foreign  Languages  may 
also  be  a  collateral  major  for  the  B.B.A.  degree  with 
a  major  in  International  Business. 
NOTE:  With  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Classics 
Section,  up  to  6  credit  hours  in  upper  division  Classics 
courses  may  be  applied  toward  a  concentration  in 
Greek  or  Latin. 

Any  major  in  Foreign  Languages  may  earn  a  collateral 
minor  in  International  Business.  These  Foreign  Lan- 
guage majors  should  take  the  following  sequences 
of  upper  division  courses:  Advanced  Conversation 
and  Composition  (6  hours)  and  the  two  courses  for 
Commerce  given  by  the  individual  languages.  Stu- 
dents will  have  a  minimum  of  six  more  credits  to  be 
taken  from  other  upper  division  courses. 

The  minor  in  International  Business  will  have  at  least 
18  semester  hours  within  the  Fogelman  College  of 
Business  and  Economics.  Notice  that  the  courses 
listed  in  the  Business  and  Economics  section  are  all 
upper  division  and  require  corresponding  lower  div- 
ision courses.  Therefore,  a  minor  will  include,  nor- 
mally, 9  hours  from  this  list  and  another  9  hours  of 
lower  division  courses  taken  as  prerequisites. 

Please  consult  with  your  advisor  and  with  the  advisor 
of  the  International  Business  program  regarding  any 
matter  concerning  the  curriculum  program  or  grad- 
uation requirements. 
The  Minor:  21  semester  hours  from  A  and  B,  below 

A.  Courses  numbered  1101, 1102,  2201,  and  either 
2202  or  2203  (or  their  equivalents)  in  the  foreign 
language  in  which  upper  division  hours  are  to  be 
taken. 

B.  9  upper  division  semester  hours  in  one  of  the 
following  languages:  French,  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  Italian,  Russian,  or  Spanish. 

*A  concentration  in  Russian  requires  a  collateral 
foreign  language  concentration  or  a  collateral  major 
outside  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  Major:  31  semester  hours  in  geography  courses 
including  one  course  from  each  of  the  core  subject 
areas  for  a  total  of  13  hours  and  completion  of 
the  requirements  in  one  of  the  following  areas  of 
concentration: 
Core  Requirements: 

a.  Environmental  and  Earth  Science:  GEOG  1101 
or  1102  (4) 

b.  Human:  GEOG  1401,  3200,  or  3430  (3) 

c.  Regional:  Any  regional  geography  (3) 

d.  Cartography:  GEOG  3503  (3) 

Concentrations: 

GEOGRAPHY:  18  semester  hours  of  geography 
with  a  minimum  of  12  upper  division  hours. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  EARTH  SCIENCE:  18 
semester  hours  of  geography  with  a  minimum  of 
12  upper  division  hours  selected  from  GEOG  3221, 
4111,  4121,  4122,  4131,  4201,  4203,  4211,  4231,  and 
4251. 

CARTOGRAPHY:  18  semester  hours  of  geography 
with  a  minimum  of  12  upper  division  hours  selected 
from  GEOG  3501,  3503,  4502,  4503,  4510,  4511, 
4521,  and  4531. 

URBAN  GEOGRAPHY:  18  semester  hours  of  geog- 
raphy with  a  minimum  of  12  upper  division  hours 
selected  from  GEOG  3430,  3451,  4201,  4421,  4431, 
4434,  4442,  4443,  and  4531. 

APPLIED  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  BUSINESS  AND 
PLANNING  (33  semester  hours):  Requirements 
include  GEOG  4431,  4521,  4531,  FIR  3130,  and  FIR 
3310  or  3410,  MKTG  3010  and  ACCT  2010;  two 
courses  selected  from  GEOG  3451,  4201,  4442, 
4443,  or  4551;  one  course  selected  from  GEOG 
4203,  4434,  or  4453;  and  one  course  selected  from 
GEOG  4502,  4503,  4510,  or  451 1. 

Students  in  this  concentration  must  satisfy  geog- 
raphy major  core  requirements  by  taking  GEOG 
1101  or  1102,  GEOG  1401  or  3430,  GEOG  3503, 
and  3  semester  hours  in  any  regional  course.  This 
concentration  applies  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  only.  Students  must  include  ECON  2110 
and  2120  as  a  part  of  the  Social  Science 
requirement. 

The  Minor:  20  semester  hours  in  geography  courses, 
at  least  9  of  which  must  be  upper  division  hours. 

GEOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

The  Major:  Students  must  complete  GEOL  11 01, 3301, 
3512,  and  4622  and  select  either  of  the  following 
concentrations: 

GEOLOGY:  GEOL  1201,  3302,  3211,  3712,  and 
additional  upper  division  semester  hours  as 
approved  by  the  advisor  to  a  total  of  36  semester 
hours;  CHEM  1111,  1112;  MATH  1321;  PHYS2111, 
2112  or  2511,  2512. 

GEOPHYSICS:  GEOP  4101,  4201,  4401  and  addi- 
tional upper  division  semester  hours  to  total  36 
semester  hours;  MATH  1321,  2321,  2322,  3391; 
PHYS  2511,  2512. 

The  Minor:  A  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  in 
geology  courses,  including  GEOL  1201.  Six  of 
these  hours  must  be  selected  from  upper  division 
courses. 

HISTORY 

The  Major:  30  semester  hours  in  history  courses, 
including  HIST  1301,  1302,  2601,  2602,  and  18 
additional  upper  division  semester  hours.  Of  the 
18  upper  division  hours  required  for  the  major, 
a  maximum  of  12  may  be  taken  in  any  one  field 
(United  States,  Latin  American,  Ancient/  Byzan- 
tine, European,  Russian,  Far  Eastern,  African). 
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The  Minor:  21  semester  hours  in  history  courses, 
including  HIST  1301,  1302,  2601,  2602,  and  9 
additional  upper  division  semester  hours. 

Honors  Program: 
History  majors  who  have  attained  junior  standing, 
have  completed  successfully  six  semester  hours 
of  lower  division  history,  and  have  maintained 
a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.25  in  overall 
studies  and  in  history  courses  taken,  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  honors  program  in  history. 
Students  admitted  to  the  program  will  take  12 
hours  of  honors  work  in  history,  including  History 
4003  and  History  4996,  during  their  junior  and 
senior  years  Those  who  successfully  complete 
the  program  and  the  regular  B.A.  requirements 
will  have  their  degree  conferred  "With  Honors  in 
History."  The  student's  diploma  and  the  record 
at  Memphis  State  University  will  be  similarly 
endorsed.  A  detailed  description  of  the  program, 
together  with  application  forms  for  admission, 
may  be  obtained  in  the  History  Department  office. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

The  International  Relations  program 
provides  the  opportunity  to  bring  the 
knowledge  of  several  traditional  disci- 
plines to  bear  upon  a  focal  point  of  human 
relationships  and  problems  which  cross 
national  and  cultural  boundaries.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  serve  the  student  who 
seeks  knowledge  of  the  range  of  contem- 
porary and  possible  future  problems 
which  confront  international  society  and 
understanding  of  alternative  national  and 
cultural  perspectives  on  solutions  to  those 
problems.  The  program  also  serves  the 
needs  of  students  planning  a  career  in  the 
Foreign  Service  or  related  agencies  of  the 
federal  government  and  students  prepar- 
ing for  employment  abroad  in  the  private 
sector,  or  in  international  organizations, 
private  or  public. 

International  Relations  is  offered  as  a 
major  only.  The  program  emphasis  is  on 
the  course  work  in  history,  political  sci- 
ence, economics,  and  geography,  with 
contributions  from  other  social  science 
disciplines.  Within  the  program,  the  stu- 
dent is  required  to  concentrate  a  part  of 
the  work  in  the  field  of  American  foreign 
policy  or  in  one  of  six  areas  of  the  world. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  the 
study  of  a  foreign  language  and  to  seek 
opportunities  for  travel  and  study  abroad. 
The  student's  program  should  be  planned 
in  consultation  with  the  International  Rela- 
tions advisor.  Course  requirements  are 
listed  below.  The  B.A.  degree  is  awarded 
through  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

The  Major:  30  semester  hours,  including  ECON  3580, 
4340  and/or  4350  (6  hours  of  economics);  POLS 
2501,  4501,  4508,  and  3505  or  4504;  INTL  4601; 
and  three  courses,  in  at  least  two  disciplines,  from 
one  of  the  following  areas  of  concentration: 

(a)  American  Foreign  Policy:  ECON  3580;  GEOG 
4421;  HIST  3803,  4811;  POLS  2301,  3506,4506; 
either  POLS  3505  or  4504. 

(b)  Western  Europe.GEOG  4304;  HIST  3506, 4145, 
4461;  POLS  3302 

(c)  Latin  America:  ANTH  3232,  3930  or  SOCI  3930; 
GEOG  4324,  4325;  HIST  3212,4240,  4250;  POLS 
3306,  4306. 

(d)  Asia:  GEOG  4306;  HIST  3291 ,  4292, 4294, 4295; 
POLS  3307,  4307. 

(e)  Sower  Union:  GEOG  4305;  HIST  4162,  4163; 
POLS  4305,  4502,  4505. 

(f)  Sub-Saharan  Africa:  ANTH  3242,  3342;  HIST 
4281,4283. 

(g)  Middle  East  and  North  Africa:  HIST  4282,  3271 ; 
POLS  3309 

NOTE:  The  student  electing  the  major  in  Interna- 
tional Relations  is  advised  to  take  the  following 


courses  to  insure  that  he  has  an  adequate  back- 
ground for  the  required  courses  in  the  major:  ECON 
1010,  2110;  GEOG  2301,  2311;  HIST  1301,  1302, 
INTL  1101,  1102. 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

The  Major:  36  semester  hours  in  mathematical  sci- 
ence courses  including  MATH  1321,  2321,  2322, 
and  4241  (for  departmental  honors  students,  37  or 
40  semester  hours  including  MATH  1401,  1402, 
2401,  and  2402);  CHEM  1111  and  1112  or  PHYS 
2511  and  2512  {for  honor  students,  two  approved 
one-semester  courses  containing  significant 
mathematical  applications,  taken  in  a  department 
other  than  Mathematical  Sciences):  and  comple- 
tion of  the  requirements  in  one  of  the  following 
areas  of  concentration. 

MATHEMATICS:  MATH  2701,  4350;  three  of  the 
following  courses— MATH  4261,  4351,  4361  and 
4411;  and  6  upper  division  semester  hours  of 
electives  in  the  mathematical  sciences. 

APPLIED  MATHEMATICS:  MATH  2701,  3391, 
4350,  4391,  4392;  and  6  upper  division  semester 
hours  of  electives  in  the  mathematical  sciences. 

STATISTICS:  MATH  461 1,4612, 4613,  4631,  COMP 
4001;  and  6  upper  division  semester  hours  of 
electives  in  the  mathematical  sciences. 

The  Minor:  18  semester  hours  in  mathematical  sci- 
ences courses,  including  MATH  1321,  2321,  2322 
and  6  upper  division  hours. 

Honors  Program: 
The  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences  offers 
an  honors  program  in  mathematics  for  the  talented 
student  who  desires  to  achieve  mathematical  matu- 
rity at  a  rate  consistent  with  his  own  exceptional 
ability.  In  the  first  year  of  this  program,  the  student 
will  investigate  calculus  from  a  theoretical  view- 
point. The  second  year  will  consist  of  exploring 
in  depth  the  fundamental  concepts  of  contempor- 
ary mathematics.  After  completion  of  this  two-year 
sequence,  the  participant  will  be  treated  as  a  mature 
student  of  mathematics  and  will  be  allowed  to 
register  for  any  course  in  mathematical  sciences 
at  the  B.S.  or  M.S.  level  (subject  to  the  regulation 
of  the  Graduate  School  concerning  combination 
undergraduate-graduate  students  as  set  forth  on 
page  five  of  Policies  of  the  Graduate  School) 
regardless  of  the  formal  course  prerequisites.  The 
second  two  years  of  the  honors  program  are  thus 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  and 
mathematical  maturation.  Specific  requirements 
are  as  follow: 

1.  MATH  1401,  1402,  2401,  2402  (in  lieu  of  1321, 
2321,2322,  and  4241). 

2.  At  least  two  approved  one-semester  courses 
containing  significant  mathematical  applications, 
taken  in  a  department  other  than  Mathematical 
Sciences. 

3.  A  minimum  of  21  hours  of  upper-division 
courses  in  Mathematical  Sciences,  including 
Senior  Honors  Seminar,  with  a  QPA  of  3.5  or  better 
in  these  courses;  courses  to  be  determined  in 
consultation  with  the  student's  advisor  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  departmental  Honors 
Committee. 

Those  students  who  complete  the  program  and  the 
regular  college  requirements  will  be  recognized  at 
the  commencement  ceremony  by  having  their 
degree  conferred  "With  Honors  in  Mathematical 
Sciences."  Moreover,  the  student's  diploma  and  the 
record  at  Memphis  State  University  will  reflect  this. 
The  Honors  Committee  of  the  Deparment  of 
Mathematical  Sciences  will  make  all  decisions  con- 
cerning admissions  to  the  program. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  Major:  30  semester  hours  in  philosophy  courses 
including  PHIL  1 1 1 1 ,  161 1 ,  3001 ,  3002, 341 1  or  351 1 
and  15  additional  upper  division  semester  hours. 

The  Minor:  18  semester  hours  in  philosophy  courses, 
including  PHIL  1111,  1611,  and  12  upper  division 
semester  hours.  In  consultation  with  the  coordi- 
nator of  undergraduate  studies  in  Philosophy,  a 
student  may  design  a  minor  (18  hours)  that  applies 
to  the  student's  major  area  of  study. 

Honors  Program: 
This  program  is  open  to  philosophy  majors  with 
a  3.0  overall  average  and  a  3.5  average  in  philo- 
sophy. The  student  will  complete,  with  a  grade  of 
B  or  better,  either  the  philosophy  honors  seminar 
(PHIL  3800)  or  a  thesis  submitted  for  credit  in  PHIL 
4891.  The  thesis  topic  must  be  approved  by  the 
thesis  director  before  the  student  registers  for  PHIL 
4891. 


Those  students  who  complete  the  program  and 
the  regular  college  requirements  will  be  recognized 
at  the  commencement  ceremony  by  having  their 
degree  conferred  "With  Honors  in  Philosophy." 
Moreover,  the  student's  diploma  and  record  at 
Memphis  State  University  will  reflect  this 
distinction. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  (See  Chemistry) 
PHYSICS 

The  Major:  37  semester  hours  in  physics  courses, 
including  PHYS  2511,  2512  (PHYS  2111,  2112  are 
acceptable  but  not  recommended),  PHYS  3010, 
3011,  3111,  3211,  3610,  3611,  4510,  4211,  4410  and 
six  additional  hours  of  upper  division  electives. 
CHEM  1 1 1 1  and  1 1 12;  MATH  1321 ,  2321 ,  2322,  and 
3391 ,  or  equivalent  courses. 

The  Minor:  20  semester  hours  in  physics  courses, 
including  PHYS  2511,  2512  (PHYS  2111,  2112  are 
acceptable  but  not  recommended),  and  additional 
upper  division  hours. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  Major:  33  semester  hours  in  political  science 
courses,  including  POLS  1100,  1101,  2301,  and 
2501,  and  completion  of  requirements  for  one  of 
the  concentrations  below: 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE:  POLS  3100  and  a  minimum 
of  18  semester  hours  in  upper-division  courses 
distributed  across  at  least  three  of  the  following 
areas:  American  Government,  Public  Law,  Political 
Theory,  International  Relations,  Comparative  Polit- 
ics, and  Public  Administration.  Only  9  semester 
hours  of  internship  courses  may  be  counted  toward 
the  33  semester  hour  requirement. 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION:  Either  POLS  3211  or 
3224,  plus  3601,  4101,  and  a  minimum  of  12  addi- 
tional semester  hours  in  political  science.  Only  9 
semester  hours  of  internship  courses  may  be 
counted  toward  the  33  semester  hour  requirement. 

NOTE:  Any  major  in  Political  Science  may  earn  a 
second  major  in  International  Studies.  Political  Sci- 
ence courses  in  international  relations  and  compar- 
ative government  fulfill  requirements  for  both  the 
political  science  major  and  the  major  in  international 
relations  within  the  international  studies  program. 

The  Minors: 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE:  18  semester  hours  in  pol- 
itical science  courses,  including  POLS  1100,  1101 
or  2301  or  2501,  and  12  additional  semester  hours, 
9  of  which  must  be  in  upper  division  courses.  Only 
6  semester  hours  of  internship  courses  may  be 
counted  toward  the  18  semester  hour  requirement. 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION:  18  semester  hours  in 
political  science  courses  including  POLS  1100, 
3601  and  12  additional  semester  hours  to  be 
selected  from  the  following:  POLS  321 1 ,  321 3, 3224, 
421 3, 421 4, 4221 ,  4224, 4231 ,  4602, 4603, 4604, 461 1 , 
and  4702.  Only  6  semester  hours  of  internship 
courses  may  be  counted  toward  the  18  semester 
hour  requirement. 

Honors  Program: 
The  department  offers  an  honors  program  to  qual- 
ified majors  who  choose  to  pursue  a  more  sophis- 
ticated knowledge  of  the  discipline,  a  more  rigorous 
level  of  analysis,  and  a  deeper  understanding  of 
politics.  Students  who  have  completed  about  55 
hours  of  course  work  (with  at  least  9  hours  in 
Political  Science)  and  have  a  minimum  over-all 
grade  point  average  of  3.0  (with  a  minimum  in 
Political  Science  of  3.25),  or  can  present  equivalent 
qualifications,  are  invited  to  apply  for  admission 
to  the  program.  The  program  requires  18  hours 
of  honors  course  work,  12  or  more  of  which  must 
be  upper-division  Political  Science  courses,  and 
minimum  final  grade  point  averages  of  3.00  overall, 
3.25  in  Political  Science,  and  3.25  in  honors  course- 
work.  Those  students  who  complete  the  program 
and  the  regular  college  requirements  will  be  rec- 
ognized at  the  commencement  ceremony  by  having 
their  degrees  conferred  "With  Honors  in  Political 
Science."  Moreover,  the  student's  diploma  and  the 
record  at  Memphis  State  University  will  reflect  this. 
Details  of  the  program  are  available  in  the  Political 
Science  Office. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Major:  35  semester  hours  in  psychology  courses, 
including  PSYC  1101,  1102,  2301,  2302,  4101;  at 
least  one  course  each  from  the  31  — ,  the  33  — , 
and  the  35  — ,  series;  and  9  additional  hours  at 
or  above  the  3000  level. 
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The  Minor:  20  semester  hours,  in  psychology,  includ- 
ing PSYC  1101,  1102,  2301  (or  equivalent),  2302, 
and  6  additional  hours  at  or  above  the  3000  level. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  Major:  30  semester  hours  in  sociology,  including 
SOCI  1111,  3311,  3322,  4210  or  4211,  and  com- 
pletion of  requirements  in  one  of  the  following 
areas  of  concentration. 

GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY:  18  additional  semester 
hours  in  sociology  including  at  least  9  upper  div- 
ision hours. 

CONFLICT  AND  CHANGE  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY: 
18  additional  semester  hours  as  follows:  SOCI  4340 
(3);  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups 
(9)  -  Sources  of  Inequality:  SOCI  3401,  3422,  4420, 
4442,  or  4460;  Institutions  and  Change:  SOCI  3820, 
3860,  3870,  4631,   or  4640;   Social  Structure  of 


Industry:  SOCI  3801,  3841,  or  4842;  and  two  Soci- 
ology and  Social  Work  electives  (6). 

LIFE  CYCLE  STUDIES:  18  additional  semester 
hours  as  follows:  SOCI  3902,  4541,  and  4923  (9); 
one  course  from  each  of  the  following  areas  (9): 
Methods  of  Life  Cycle  Research:  SOCI  3610,  4312, 
or  4340;  Structural  Context  of  Life  Cycle  Devel- 
opment: SOCI  3401,  3801,  3841,  3870,  4442,  4631, 
4640,  or  4842;  Problem  Areas  in  Life  Cycle  Devel- 
opment: SOCI  3422,  3432,  3501,  3521,  4420,  4460, 
4522,  or  4852. 

SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUTH:  18  additional 
semester  hours  as  follows:  SOCI  3420,  4340,  4460, 
and  4640  (12);  two  courses  from  the  following  (6): 
SOCI  2911,  3401,  3422,  3432,  3521,  3801,  3831, 
3841,  3860,  3870,  4420,  4442,  4541,  or  4631. 

The  Minor: 
SOCIOLOGY:   18  semester  hours   in   sociology, 
including  SOCI  1111. 


SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Mayor:  34  semester  hours  including  SWRK  2911, 
3901 ,  3902, 3903,  3904, 3905,  3930, 4830, 4831 ,  4840, 
4841 ,  4932,  and  one  upper  division  course  in  social 
research.  BIOL  1111  is  required. 

The  Minor:  18  semester  hours  in  sociology  and  social 
work  courses,  including  SWRK  2911,  3901,  3902, 
and  9  additional  upper  division  semester  hours  in 
social  work  courses. 

NOTE:  The  B.A.  degree  in  Social  Work  program  is 
accredited  by  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education 
and  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  beginning 
professional  practice.  This  curriculum  also  provides 
a  strong  foundation  for  students  wishing  to  pursue 
study  at  the  graduate  level.  Social  service  experience 
may  not  be  substituted  for  any  social  work  course 
All  social  work  majors  are  required  to  have  a  social 
work  faculty  advisor.  The  Social  Work  degree  is 
granted  only  to  students  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  program  in  its  entirety. 


Arts  and  Sciences  Course  Descriptions 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

PROFESSOR 

THOMAS  W.  COLLINS,  Chair 

Room  122,  Clement  Humanities  Building 

E010  ANTHROPOLOGY  (ANTH) 

1100.  Human  Origins  and  Variation.  (3).  Human  orig- 
ins, fossil  record  from  archaeological  excavations, 
biological  aspects  of  race. 

1200.  Cultural  Anthropology.  (3).  Origin  and  devel- 
opment of  human  culture.  Social  relations,  language, 
government,  religion  and  ritual,  and  problems  of 
developing  nations  or  minority  groups  in  modern 
world. 

1300.  Introduction  to  Archaeology.  (3).  Description 
of  archaeological  evidence  for  development  of  human 
culture  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  rise  of  civil- 
izations. Introduction  to  principles  and  methods  of 
archaeology. 

1400.  Anthropology  of  Contemporary  America.  (3). 
Anthropological  interpretation  of  diverse  and  chang- 
ing life  patterns  in  American  society;  cross-cultural 
analysis  of  divergent  settlement  patterns,  kinship 
networks  and  political,  religious  and  economic 
systems. 

3035.  Indians  of  the  Mid-South.  (3).  Archaeology  and 
ethnology  of  Southeast;  intensive  study  of  various 
Indian  cultures  of  Tennessee  and  bordering  states. 
3111.  Human  Paleontology.  (3).  Hominid  fossil  record 
starting  with  primate  developments;  human  evolution; 
human  osteology. 

3200.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  World.  (3).  (Same 
as  GEOG  3200).  Major  ethnographic  areas  and 
selected  cultures  of  the  world. 
3225.  Qualitative  Methods  of  Field  Research.  (3). 
Various  qualitative  methods  of  anthropological 
research.  Application  in  collecting  life  histories  and 
writing  ethnographic  descriptions  of  contemporary 
societies. 

3231.  Indians  of  North  America.  (3).  Description  and 
distribution  of  aboriginal  culture  types  of  North  Amer- 
ica north  of  Mexico;  comparisons  and  interrelation- 
ships during  preand  post-contact  periods. 

3232.  Peoples  of  Latin  America.  (3).  Description  and 
distribution  of  peoples  and  cultures  of  South  America 
and  Mesoamerica;  comparisons  and  interrelation- 
ships during  preand  post-contact  periods. 

3242.  Peoples  of  Africa.  (3).  Description  and  distri- 
bution of  peoples  and  cultures  of  Africa;  comparisons 
and  inter-relationships  during  preand  post-contact 
periods. 

3272.  Peoples  of  the  South  Pacific.  (3).  Description 
of  peoples  and  cultures  of  Oceania  (including  Aus- 
tralia); comparisons  and  inter-relationships  during 
preand  post-contact  periods. 
3321.  Archaeological  Field  Techniques  I.  (1-3). 
Experience  in  field  excavations;  preparation  of  spec- 
imens, use  of  survey  instruments,  photographing  and 
keeping  archaeological  records,  map  making  of  small 
ground  areas.  Hours  individually  arranged.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  3  hours  credit.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: permission  of  instructor. 


3322.  Archaeological  Field  Techniques  II.  (1-3).  May 

be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  3  hours  credit.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: permission  of  instructor. 

3331.  Archaeology  of  North  America.  (3).  Description 
and  distribution  of  prehistoric  cultural  remains  in 
North  America  north  of  Mexico.  Major  regional 
sequences,  extending  from  the  earliest  evidences  of 
human  occupation  until  historic  times. 

3332.  Archaeology  of  Latin  America.  (3).  Description 
and  distribution  of  prehistoric  cultural  remains  in 
South  America  and  Mesoamerica,  with  emphasis  on 
Mexico  and  Peru. 

3342.  Archaeology  of  Africa.  (3).  Description  and 
distribution  of  archaeological  remains  in  Africa;  major 
regional  sequences,  extending  from  earliest  eviden- 
ces of  human  occupation  until  historic  times.  Empha- 
sis on  cultural  achievements  of  pre-colonial  Africa. 

3351.  Archaeology  of  Europe.  (3).  Development  of 
the  various  European  civilizations  and  their  influence 
and  inter-relationships  with  other  cultures  through 
Europe  and  Eurasia. 

3352.  Archaeology  of  Asia.  (3).  Description  and  dis- 
tribution of  prehistoric  cultural  remains  in  Asia;  major 
regional  sequences,  from  earliest  evidences  of  human 
occupation  until  historic  times. 

3511.  Culture,  Kin  and  Family.  (3).  Changing  structure 
of  family  in  Western  and  non-Western  societies; 
cross-cultural  approaches  to  mate  selection,  court- 
ship rituals,  kinship  organization,  institution  of  mar- 
riage, division  of  labor  and  authority  in  household, 
and  childbearing;  variation  and  flexibility  in  family 
structures  as  adaptive  strategies  for  environmental, 
social  and  cultural  change. 

3711.  Culture  and  Technology.  (3).  Anthropological 
survey  of  development  of  technology  and  its  impact 
on  organization  of  industry  and  work  from  prehistoric 
through  post-industrial  societies.  Consideration  of 
such  current  issues  as  public  control  of  technology, 
labor  market  segmentation,  and  quality  of  working 
life,  in  context  of  comparative  analysis  of  both  pre- 
industrial  and  industrial  societies. 
3721.  Peasants  in  the  World  Economy.  (3).  Cross- 
cultural  survey  of  state  and  global  societies  as  they 
influence  peasants  in  different  regions;  technological, 
environmental,  economic,  political  and  interpersonal 
factors  shaping  peasant  livelihood,  social  organiza- 
tion, culture  and  worldview;  national  and  international 
forces  of  change  in  relation  to  role  of  anthropology 
in  development. 

4051-6051.  Anthropology  and  Education.  (3).  (Same 
as  EDFD  4051).  Advanced  study  of  cultural  trans- 
mission process  with  emphasis  on  identifying  differ- 
ing behavioral,  cognitive  and  learning  styles  of  var- 
ious ethnic  groups  within  American  society  and 
selected  third  world  countries.  Encounters  of  U.S. 
subcultural  groups  with  public  education  system. 
PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  instructor. 
4065-6065.  Contemporary  Anthropological  Theory. 
(3).  Contemporary  growth  of  theories  and  methods 
in  anthropology. 

4111-6111.  Human  Adaptations.  (3).  Human  popu- 
lations and  their  variability;  examination  of  human 
adaptations  in  locomotion  and  manipulation,  facial 
structure,  brain  and  language,  and  reproduction; 
comparisons  to  anatomy,  physiology,  and  behavior 
of  other  primates. 


4251-6251.  Psychological  Anthropology.  (3).  (4751). 

Comparison  of  factors  involved  in  analysis  of  per- 
sonality as  contrasted  to  culture;  interaction  of  these 
factors;  problems  of  studying  personality 
crossculturally. 

4252-6252.  Economic  Anthropology.  (3).  Compara- 
tive analysis  of  economic  septems  and  their  func- 
tional relationships  to  other  cultural  institutions;  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption;  concepts  of 
wealth,  value,  property,  and  ownership. 
4253-6253.  Anthropology  of  Religion.  (3).  Compar- 
ative analysis  of  religious  systems  and  their  functional 
relationships  to  other  cultural  institutions;  inter- 
relations of  myth,  magic,  and  ritual;  types  of  religious 
institutions  and  religious  practitioners. 
4255-6255.  Applied  Anthropology  and  Development. 
(3).  Cross-cultural  review  of  processes  of  change, 
grassroots  development  and  planning  in  the  indus- 
trialized world;  models  of  change,  specializations  in 
applied  anthropology,  and  development  of  public 
policy  on  international  issues  of  housing,  education, 
health  and  economic  development. 
4260.  Field  Problems  in  Research.  (3).  Application 
of  social  science  knowledge  and  methods  to  research 
projects  in  local  community  or  region;  development 
of  individual  projects  according  to  student's  concen- 
tration, or  work  in  cooperation  with  social  and  human 
services  agencies  and  other  community 
organizations. 

4311-6311.  Archaeological  Theory  and  Method.  (3). 
History  of  archaeology  and  development  of  concep- 
tual framework  for  archaeological  data  collection  and 
interpretation;  current  theories  and  methods  includ- 
ing the  use  of  allied  specialists. 
4325-6325.  Archaeological  Field  Techniques  and 
Restoration.  (3).  Individual  instruction  in  dealing  with 
archaeological  field  problems  and  methods  of  mod- 
ern conservation  and  restoration  techniques.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: permission  of  the  instructor. 
4330-39-6330-39.  Special  Topics  in  Regional  Archae- 
ology. (3).  Analysis  of  selected  topics  in  archaeology 
of  specific  region.  May  be  repeated  for  maximum  of 
six  hours  credit. 

4351-6351.  Evolution  of  Civilization.  (3).  Comparative 
investigation  of  origins  of  civilization  in  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  Development  and  study  of  models  to  explain 
cultural,  social,  political,  and  other  changes  that  lead 
to  and  define  civilization. 

4370-6370.  Historic  Archaeology.  (3).  Review  of  con- 
tributions of  archaeologists  to  historical  research. 
Methods  and  techniques  of  archaeologists  as 
required  and  modified  by  excavation  and  interpre- 
tation of  historic  materials.  Allied  specialities  unique 
to  Historic  Archaeology  including  documentary 
investigations  and  conservation  and  restoration  of 
existing  structures. 

43806380.  Museology.  (3).  (Same  as  ART  4380). 
History  and  development  of  museums;  mandate  and 
variety  of  institutions;  significant  research  facilities; 
historical  and  contemporary  collections,  and  the  edu- 
cational roles  of  museums  in  contemporary  society. 
4382-6382.  Museum  Operation.  (3).  (Same  as  ART 
4382).  Basic  aspects  of  museum  organization,  man- 
agement, exhibit  planning  and  execution,  and  main- 
tenance of  collections  and  records. 
4411-6411.  Urban  Anthropology.  (3).  Anthropological 
studies    of    pre-industrial    and     industrial    cities. 
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Urbanization,  movements  of  social  transformation 
and  other  processes  of  adjustment  to  urban  milieu. 
Urban  slums,  ethnic  enclaves  and  housing  develop- 
ments in  cross-cultural  perspective.  Urban  kinship 
and  social  organization.  Urban  community  develop- 
ment. Urban  research  techniques. 
4420-6420.  American  Folklore.  (3).  Selected  genres 
of  American  folklore,  including  folk  religion  and 
belief,  folk  medicine,  folksong  and  music,  narrative 
and  humor  (jokes  and  riddles).  Comparisons  to  other 
cultures.  Emphasis  on  role  of  folklore  in  maintenance 
of  tradition,  in  social  change,  and  in  concept  of 
culture. 

4511-6511.  Medical  Anthropology.  (3).  Crosscultural 
analysis  of  bio-behavioral  components  of  infectious, 
nutritional,  genetic,  chronic  and  psychiatric  diseases. 
Individual  and  cultural  reactions  to  medical  care, 
professionals  and  health  care  delivery  systems. 
4521-6521.  Folk  Medicine  in  the  U.S.  (3).  Medical 
alternatives  to  standard  health  care  system.  Concepts 
of  illness  associated  with  such  practices  as  use  of 
medicinal  plants,  faith  healing,  chiropractic.  Clinical 
effectiveness  of  folk  herbal  medicine  and  psycho- 
therapy. Health  professional's  role  in  caring  for  per- 
sons with  different  perceptions  of  health  and  disease 
emphasized. 

4531-6531.  Alcohol  and  Culture.  (3).  Cross-cultural 
comparison  of  alcoho!-use  patterns  and  alcoholism 
in  Western  and  non-Western  societies,  including  dis- 
tinctive beliefs,  rituals,  and  meaning  of  alcohol  within 
different  ethnic  and  national  settings,  including  ques- 
tions about  applied  work  in  the  field. 
4541-6541.  Nutritional  Anthropology.  (3).  Human 
nutrition  in  cross  cultural  perspective.  Basic  nutri- 
tional requirements.  Interrelations  of  dietary  behavior 
with  resource  availability  and  with  cultural  attitudes 
regarding  nutritive  and  health  values  for  foods.  Die- 
tary aspects  of  acculturation  and  culture  change. 
Methodology  in  assessment  of  nutritional  status  and 
nutritional  insufficiencies.  Exemplary  case  studies. 
4551-6551.  Culture  and  Childbirth.  (3).  Review  of 
biological,  environmental,  social  and  cultural  factors 
influencing  human  reproduction;  individual,  com- 
munity and  clinical  approaches  to  fertility,  birth  con- 
trol, pregnancy,  birth  and  post-partum  care;  alterna- 
tive delivery  systems. 

4561-6561.  Cultural  Context  of  Deviant  Behavior.  (3). 
Reviews  perceptions  of  normality  in  different  socie- 
ties, cultural  definitions  of  and  responses  to  deviance, 
promotion  and  discouragement  of  inappropriate 
behavior;  evaluates  mental  illness,  violence,  drug 
abuse,  cannibalism,  suicide,  sexual  practices  and 
everyday  behavior  in  relation  to  cultural  definitions 
of  normality. 

4975.  Directed  Individual  Readings.  (1-4).  Intensive 
guided  survey  of  anthropological  and  related  liter- 
ature dealing  with  topics  selected  by  advanced  stu- 
dents and  accepted  by  staff.  Compilation,  synthesis, 
and  evaluation  of  published  data;  preparation  for 
students  considering  anthropology  as  a  profession. 
PREREQUISITE;  permission  of  chair  and  designated 
staff. 

4985.  Directed  Individual  Research.  (1-3).  Intensive 
guided  survey  of  original  data,  in  areas  selected  by 
advanced  students  and  accepted  by  staff.  Collection 
and/or  processing  of  data  in  physical  anthropology, 
ethnology,  applied  and  urban  anthropology,  archae- 
ology, and  linguistics;  description,  classification, 
analysis,  and  synthesis.  Preparation  for  publication. 
PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  chair  and  designated 
staff. 

4990-99-6990-99.  Special  Topics  in  Anthropology. 
(3).  May  be  repeated  for  credit  when  topic  varies. 


BIOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  F.  PAYNE,  Chair 
201 B,  Life  Science  Building 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

Beginning  freshmen  who  have  completed  an 
advanced  biology  course  in  high  school  may  apply 
to  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Biology,  during  the 
semester  preceding  enrollment,  for  advanced 
placement. 

E060  BIOLOGY  (BIOL) 

1001.  Introduction  to  Biology.  (3)  Survey  of  biology; 
emphasis  on  animal  kingdom;  for  non-science 
majors.  Credit  not  acceptable  for  biology  major  or 
in  pre-professional  curricula.  Credit  not  allowed  for 
both  BIOL  1001  and  1112.  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 


1002.  Introduction  to  Biology.  (3).  Continuation  of 
BIOL  1001,  with  emphasis  on  plant  kingdom.  Credit 
not  acceptable  for  biology  major  or  in  pre- 
professional  curricula.  Credit  not  allowed  for  both 
BIOL  1002  and  1112.  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

1110.  Introduction  to  Toxicology.  (2).  Survey  of  field 
of  toxicology;  interdisciplinary  aspects. 

1111.  General  Biology  I.  (4).  Unifying  principles  of 
biology  with  emphasis  on  cell  structure,  cell  function, 
heredity,  development  and  evolution.  Three  lecture, 
two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

1112.  General  Biology  II.  (4).  Continuation  of  BIOL 
1111  with  emphasis  on  origin  and  diversity  of  life; 
structure,  function,  and  ecology  of  organisms.  Three 
lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

1400.  Microbiology.  (4).  Microorganisms  and  their 
basic  characteristics  with  emphasis  on  relationship 
to  pathogenesis  and  disease  prevention.  Credit  not 
acceptable  for  Biology  major  or  minor.  Three  lecture, 
two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
1731.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  (4).  Detailed  study 
of  structure  and  functions  of  human  organism.  Credit 
not  acceptable  for  Biology  major  or  minor.  Three 
lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
1732.Anatomy  and  Physiology.  (4).  Continuation  of 
BIOL  1731.  Credit  not  acceptable  for  Biology  major 
or  minor.  Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  1731  or  equivalent. 

2001.  Elements  of  Biology.  (3).  Basic  concepts  of 
animal  and  plant  life.  (For  students  in  College  of 
Education  seeking  certification  in  elementary  edu- 
cation; will  not  satisfy  science  requirements  for 
degrees  in  other  colleges  of  University.)  Two  lecture, 
two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

2002.  Natural  History  and  Bio-Conservation.  (3). 
Emphasis  on  plants  and  animals  in  their  environment, 
use  of  field  work  in  teaching  elementary  science,  and 
study  of  ecological  principles  related  to  bio- 
conservation.  (For  students  in  College  of  Education 
seeking  certification  in  elementary  education;  will  not 
satisfy  science  requirements  for  degrees  in  other 
colleges  of  University.)  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  2001. 

2232.  General  Horticulture.  (3).  Major  aspects  of 
horticulture  with  emphasis  on  growing  ornamental 
plants,  propagation,  disease  control,  nutrition,  prun- 
ing, soils  and  greenhouse  management.  Two  lecture, 
two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE: 
BIOL  1112  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3030.  Principles  of  Animal  Physiology.  (4).  Basic 
concepts  of  animal  function,  including  study  of  many 
invertebrate  phyla  and  most  classes  of  vertebrate 
organisms.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  8  hours  of  animal  biology  or 
equivalent  and  COREQUISITE:  CHEM  3311. 
3050.  General  Ecology.  (4).  Relationships  between 
organisms  and  their  environment;  emphasis  on  fun- 
damental principles.  Topics  include:  nutrient  cycles, 
limiting  factors,  population  dynamics,  community 
succession  and  structure,  species  interactions,  and 
human  ecology.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours 
per  week. 

3070.  Genetics.  (4).  Principles  of  heredity,  including 
laboratory  experiments  in  Drosophila  breeding. 
Three  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

3071.  Human  Genetics.  (3).  Genetic  principles  as  they 
apply  to  man,  including  pedigree  analysis,  genetic 
counseling,  genetic  engineering,  and  eugenics.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  BIOL  1 1 12 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

3100.  History  of  Biology.  (3).  Development  of  science 
of  biology,  considering  work  of  outstanding  biolo- 
gists and  influence  of  their  contributions.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: 16  semester  hours  in  biology  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

3170.  Heredity.  (3).  Principles  of  heredity  with  appli- 
cations to  human  problems,  for  non-science  majors 
and  recommended  for  students  who  desire  a  better 
understanding  of  heredity  and  eugenics.  Not  accep- 
table as  credit  toward  biology  major  or  minor. 
3220.  General  Plant  Anatomy.  (4).  Comparative  devel- 
opment and  structure  of  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  in 
flowering  plants.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours 
per  week. 

3222.  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants.  (4).  Compar- 
ative study  of  the  life  cycles,  development,  structure, 
reproduction,  and  phylogeny  of  vascular  plants  from 
most  primitive  to  most  advanced.  Two  lecture,  four 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

3440.  Pathophysiology.  (3).  Effects  of  pathogenic 
organism  upon  human  body  and  abnormalities  in 
physiological  processes  occurring  during  disease. 
(Primarily  for  nursing  students.) 


3500.  General  Microbiology.  (5).  Fundamentals  of 
bacteriology.  Three  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per 
week. 

3560.  Applied  Microbiology.  (4).  Introduction  to 
microbiology  of  water,  soil,  air,  food  sewage,  indus- 
trial processes,  and  pathogens.  Two  lecture,  four 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL 
3500  or  equivalent. 

3610.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  (4).  Development  of 
selected  vertebrate  embryos  from  fertilized  egg  cell. 
Two  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

3620.   Comparative  Anatomy   ot  Vertebrates.   (5). 

Origin,  development,  structure,  and  functions  of 
organs  and  systems  of  selected  forms  of  vertebrates. 
Two  lecture,  six  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: BIOL  11 12  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3700.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  (4).  Life  histories,  adap- 
tations, ecology,  distribution,  behavior,  and  classi- 
fication of  vertebrates.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

3730.  Human  Physiology.  (4).  Normal  functions  of 
human  body.  Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week. 

3800.  Parasitology.  (4).  Distribution,  morphology,  life 
history,  economic  importance,  and  control  of  some 
of  parasites  of  man  and  domestic  animals.  Protozoa 
through  helminths.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours 
per  week. 

3900.  General  Entomology.  (4).  Introduction  to 
insects  with  emphasison  morphology,  physiology, 
development,  behavior,  and  ecology.  Three  lecture, 
three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

3940.  Systematic  Entomology.  (4).  Classification  of 
insects,  interpretation  and  use  of  keys,  and  prepa- 
ration of  a  representative  collection.  Extended  field 
trips  to  be  arranged.  Tivo  lecture,  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

3960.  Medical  Entomology.  (4).  Distribution,  mor- 
phology, life  history,  medical  importance,  and  control 
of  insects  and  other  arthropods  which  serve  as  vec- 
tors for  disease-producing  organisms.  Two  lecture, 
four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

3965.  Pest  Control.  (4).  Recognition,  life  history, 
habits,  and  control  of  insect  pests  attacking  stored 
grain,  wood,  fabrics,  food  products  and  animals. 
Includes  some  non-insect  pests,  such  as  noxious 
birds,  rodents,  and  snakes.  Two  lecture,  four  labo- 
ratory hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  permission 
of  instructor. 

4000.  Research.  (1-4).  Consultation,  reading,  and 
laboratory  or  field  work  to  investigate  selected  area 
of  biology  under  supervision  of  faculty  member; 
formal  paper  is  required.  May  be  repeated  for  max- 
imum credit  of  4  hours.  (S/U). 

4002-6002.  Toxicology.  (3).  Effects  of  foreign  sub- 
stances on  biological  mechanisms.  Absorption, 
excretion,  metabolism,  and  biotransformation  of 
potentially  harmful  substances.  PREREQUISITE  OR 
COREQUISITE:  CHEM  3312. 
4003-6003.  Experimental  Toxicology.  (4).  Advanced 
aspects  of  toxicology;  instrumentation,  organism  cul- 
turing,  and  procedures  involved  in  the  assessment 
of  relative  toxicity.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  4002.  COREQUI- 
SITE: CHEM  451 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 
4050-6050.  Field  Technique  in  Ecology.  (4).  Field 
techniques  of  applied  ecology  covering  practical 
training  in  forest,  field,  aquatic,  and  atmospheric 
sampling  and  analysis.  Extended  field  trips.  Two 
lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: consent  of  instructor. 
4060-6060.  Limnology.  (4).  Physical  and  chemical 
attributes  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams;  organisms 
of  fresh  water;  problems  of  production;  practical 
training  in  limnological  methods  and  identification 
of  organisms.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  1112  and  one  year  of 
chemistry. 

4080-6080.  Radiation  Biology.  (4).  Origin  and  char- 
acteristics of  ionizing  radiations  with  detailed  discus- 
sion of  radiation  effects  upon  life  processes  from 
molecular  to  ecosystem  level.  Three  lecture,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  CHEM 
3311  or  331 2;  BIOL  3070. 

4090-99.  Special  Topics  in  Biology.  (1-3).  Topics  are 
varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of  Classes.  May 
be  repeated  with  different  topics  for  maximum  of  4 
hours.  PREREQUISITE:  junior  standing  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4100-6100.  Evolution.  (3).  Principles  and  concepts  of 
modern  evolutionary  theory,  including  natural 
selection,  speciation,  phylogenetic  analysis,  hetero- 
chrony, and  macro-evolution.  Emphasis  on  recent 
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developments  and  current  controversies.  Three  lec- 
ture hours  per  week. 

4130-6130.  Cell  and  Molecular  Biology.  (4).  Introduc- 
tion to  principles  of  molecular  biology;  of  ultrastruc- 
ture,  intracellular  metabolism,  gene  structure  and 
function,  and  cell  differentiation.  Four  lecture  hours 
perweek.  PREREQUISITES:  BIOL  1111  orequivalent, 
BIOL  3070  and  CHEM  3312. 

4225-6225.  Mycology.  (4).  Basic  life  cycles,  morphol- 
ogy and  classification  of  fungi.  Interaction  of  fungal 
organisms  in  environment.  Two  lecture,  four  labo- 
ratory hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  1111 
or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 
4231-6231.  Plant  Physiology.  (4).  Principles  of  phy- 
siology and  their  application  to  lower  plant  groups, 
exclusive  of  bacteria  and  related  forms.  Two  lecture, 
four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE: 
BIOL  1111  or  its  equivalent. 

4232-6232.  Plant  Physiology.  (4).  Principles  of  phy- 
siology and  application  to  living  organisms;  emphasis 
on  higher  plants.  Three  lecture,  three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  1111  or  its 
equivalent. 

4240-6240.  Plant  Taxonomy.  (4).  Principles  of  plant 
taxonomy;  special  attention  to  classification  of 
selected  vascular  plant  families.  Lectures,  laboratory 
hours,  and  field  trips.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  3240 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

4242.  Woody  Plants  of  the  Mid-South.  (3).  Identifi- 
cation and  classification  of  trees,  shrubs  and  woody 
vines  of  Tennessee  and  adjacent  Arkansas,  western 
Kentucky,  southeastern  Missouri  and  northern  Mis- 
sissippi; emphasis  on  both  native  and  cultivated 
woody  species.  Identification  primarily  of  plants  in 
summer  condition,  but  also  woody  plants  in  winter. 
One  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: BIOL  1112  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

4250-6250.  Forest  Ecology.  (4).  Developmental  and 
structural  analysis  of  forest  types.  Regional  silvicul- 
ture in  United  States.  Autecology  of  important  spe- 
cies. Field  trips.  Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  3050  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

4430.  Microbial  Physiology  and  Genetics.  (4).  Intro- 
duction to  Prokaryotic  Physiology  and  Genetics. 
Topics  include  transformation,  transduction,  conju- 
gation, plasmids,  transposons,  metabolic  regulation 
and  their  relationships  to  bacterial  growth.  Three 
lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: BIOL  3500  or  equivalent. 
4440-6440.  Pathogenic  Microbiology.  (4).  Survey 
primarily  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  diseases  they  cause 
and  methods  of  diagnosis;  introduction  to  immuno- 
logical principles  and  immunity.  Considerable  atten- 
tion to  laboratory  methods  used  for  identification  of 
pathogenic  bacteria.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  350,  with 
organic  chemistry. 

4444-6444.  Immunology.  (4).  In  vitro  and  in  vivo 
reactions  of  antigens  and  antibodies,  hypersensitiv- 
ities, blood  groups  and  vaccines.  Two  lecture,  four 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  BIOL 
3500  and  CHEM  3311. 

4450-6450.  Microbial  Ecology.  (3).  Roles  of  microor- 
ganisms in  the  environment.  Microbial  processes, 
interactions  with  the  environment  and  biota,  popu- 
lation ecology,  community  ecology,  and  biodegra- 
dation.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: BIOL  3500,  CHEM  4511  and  4512,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

4451-6451.  Field  Techniques  in  Microbial  Ecology. 
(3).  Intensive  field  course;  philosophy  and  methods 
of  microbial  ecology.  Extensive  field  work  on  Mis- 
sissippi River  required.  One  extensive  field  trip.  One 
lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQ- 
UISITE OR  COREQUISITE:  BIOL  4450  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4470-6470.  Molecular  Genetics.  (4).  Structure,  func- 
tions and  replication  of  DNA,  recombination,  coli- 
nearity  of  DNA  with  genetic  map,  mutagenesis,  gene 
transfer,  plasmids,  code,  protein  synthesis,  suppres- 
sion, regulation  of  gene  expression,  and  genetic 
engineering.  For  students  without  formal  training  in 
molecular  genetics.  Four  lecture  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  3500. 

4475-6475.  Recombinant  DNA  Techniques.  (4).  Lab- 
oratory with  both  theory  and  application  of  recom- 
binant DNA  techni  ques.  Eight  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  Consent  of  instructor  and 
BIOL  4470-6470  or  equivalent. 
4501.  Virology.  (3).  Introductory  study  of  viruses  and 
methods  of  their  cultivation,  isolation  and  character- 
ization. Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: BIOL  3500. 


4560-6560.  Microbiology  of  Foods.  (4).  Microorga- 
nisms in  natural  and  processed  foods;  origins,  nature, 
and  effects  on  foods;  enumeration,  ana  relation  to 
health.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  3500  or  consent  of  instructor. 
4570.  Practicum  in  Biology.  (1-4).  Directed  extra- 
departmental  studies  in  special  areas  of  biology.  A 
maximum  of  four  hours  credit  may  be  applied  toward 
degree  requirements.  PREREQUISITES:  major  in 
biology  and  permission  of  advisor.  (S/U). 

001  BOTANY 

002  MICROBIOLOGY 

003  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  OR 
ENTOMOLOGY 

004  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 

005  TOXICOLOGY 

4604-6604.  Ethology.  (4).  Animal  behavior  with 
emphasis  on  recent  developments  in  the  field,  includ- 
ing history  of  ethology,  learning,  releasers,  commun- 
ication, orientation,  instinct,  biological  clocks,  and 
evolution  of  behavior.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  1112  or  its 
equivalent. 

4620-6620.  Vertebrate  Histology.  (4).  Microscopic 
study  of  normal  tissues  and  organs  of  vertebrate 
body.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  3610  or  3620  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

4630-6630.  General  Endocrinology.  (3).  Anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  organs  of  internal  secretion;  role 
of  hormones  in  metabolism  and  development.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: BIOL  3730. 

4640-6640.  Ornithology.  (4).  Biology  of  birds,  with 
emphasis  on  avian  anatomy,  physiology,  behavior, 
and  reproductive  biology.  Field  trips  emphasize  iden- 
tification of  local  species  and  techniques  of  field 
study.  Two  lecture,  four  field/laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  BIOL  1112. 
4644-6644.  Ichthyology.  (4).  Collection,  preservation, 
identification,  life  histories,  management,  and  eco- 
nomic importance  of  fishes.  Two  lecture,  four  lab- 
oratory hours  perweek.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  1112. 

4651-6651.  Field  Techniques  of  Vertebrate  Zoology. 
(4-6).  Techniques  in  field  study  of  vertebrates. 
Extended  field  studies  outside  local  area. 
4720-6720.  Vertebrate  Neurology.  (4).  Nervous  sys- 
tem of  selected  vertebrates.  Three  lecture,  two  lab- 
oratory hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  1112 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

4740-6740.  Mammalogy.  (4).  Classification,  distribu- 
tion, life  histories,  economic  importance,  techniques 
of  field  study,  methods  of  collection  and  preservation 
of  mammals.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  3700. 
4744-6744.  Herpetology.  (4).  Classification,  distribu- 
tion, life  histories,  techniques  of  collection  and  pres- 
ervation, natural  habitats  of  North  American  reptiles 
and  amphibians.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  3620  or  3700  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

4760.  Wildlife  Ecology. (4).  Distribution,  identification, 
population  analysis,  game  mapping  echniques,  and 
management  of  wildlife.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory 
hoursperweek.  PREREQUISITES:  BIOL 3050 or 3700 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

4770-6770.  Mammalian  Genetics.  (4).  Principles  of 
heredity  of  mammals  with  primary  emphasis  on  mice 
and  humans.  Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL  3070  or  equivalent. 
4820-6820.  Protozoology.  (4).  Free  living  and  parasitic 
protozoa;  consideration  to  structure,  function,  tax- 
onomy, habitat,  and  life  history.  Two  lecture,  four 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

4840-6840.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  (4).  (3840).  Inver- 
tebrate phyla  with  emphasis  on  phylogeny,  embryol- 
ogy, and  ecology  of  selected  groups.  Extended  field 
trip.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  Permission  of  instructor. 

4930-6930.  Insect  Physiology.  (4).  Physiology  as 
applied  to  life  processes  of  insects.  Two  lecture,  four 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  BIOL 
1111  or  equivalent. 

The  following  courses  are  taught  only  at  the  Gulf 
Coast  Research  Lab,  Ocean  Springs,  Mississippi. 
Memphis  State  University  residence  credit  is  given 
through  affiliation  with  the  laboratory. 
4010-6010.  Aquaculture.  (6).  Review  of  technology, 
principles,  and  problems  relating  to  the  science  of 
aquaculture  with  emphasis  on  culture  of  marine 
species.  PREREQUISITES:  16  hours  of  zoology 
including  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  zoology  or 
ichthyology. 

4020-6020.  Comparative  Histology  of  Marine  Orga- 
nisms.   (1-6).    Histological    organization    of    repre- 


sentative marine  organisms.  Fixation,  processing, 
and  study  of  tissues  using  light  miroscopy,  transmis- 
sion and  scanning  electron  microscopy.  Structural 
changes  and  physiological  changes  during  life  cycle 
of  organism  including  histopathology.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: consent  of  instructor. 

4051-6051.  Marine  Ecology.  (5).  Relationship  of 
marine  organisms  to  environment;  includes  effects 
of  temperature,  salinity,  light,  nutrient  concentration, 
currents,  food,  predation  and  competition  on  the 
abundance  and  distribution  of  marine  organisms. 
PREREQUISITES:  16  hours  of  biology  including  gen- 
eral zoology,  general  botany,  and  invertebrate 
zoology. 

4052-6052.  Salt  Marsh  Plant  Ecology.  (4).  Emphasis 
on  botanical  aspects  of  local  marshes;  includes  plant 
identification,  composition,  structure,  distribution 
and  development  of  coastal  marshes.  Biological  and 
physical  interrelationships.  Primary  productivity  and 
relation  of  marshes  to  estuaries  and  associated  fauna. 
PREREQUISITES:  general  botany,  plant  taxonomy, 
plant  physiology,  and  general  ecology  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

4200-6200.  Marine  Botany.  (4).  Local  examples  of 
principal  groups  of  marine  algae  and  maritime  flow- 
ering plants,  treating  structure,  reproduction,  distri- 
bution, identification  and  ecology.  PREREQUISITES: 
ten  hours  of  biology,  including  introductory  botany. 
4300-6300.  Coastal  Vegetation.  (3).  General  and  spe- 
cific aspects  of  coastal  vegetation;  emphasis  on  local 
examples.  PREREQUISITES:  10  hours  of  biology 
including  general  botany. 

4500-6500.  Marine  Microbiology.  (5).  Role  of  microor- 
ganisms in  overall  ecology  of  oceans  and  estuaries. 
PREREQUISITES:  general  microbiology  and  environ- 
mental microbiology  or  consent  of  instructor. 
4600-6600.  Marine  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Ichthyol- 
ogy. (6).  Marine  Chordata,  including  lower  groups 
and  mammals  and  birds;  emphasis  on  fishes.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: sixteen  semester  hours  of  zoology 
including  comparative  anatomy  or  consent  of 
intructor. 

4610-6610.  Early  Life  History  of  Marine  Fishes.  (4). 
Reproductive  strategies  and  developmental  pro- 
cesses of  marine  fishes.  Temporal  and  spacial  dis- 
tribution patterns,  population  dynamics,  and  ecolog- 
ical interactions  of  fish  eggs  and  larvae.  Methods  of 
sampling  and  identifying  eggs  and  larvae.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: ichthyology,  fisheries,  biology,  ecology, 
and/or  consent  of  instructor. 

4646-6646.  Marine  Fisheries  Management.  (4).  Over- 
view of  practical  marine  fishery  management  prob- 
lems. PREREQUISITE:  consent  of  instructor. 
4700-6700.Behavior  and  Neurobiology  of  Marine 
Animals.  (4).  Behavior,  neuroanatomy,  and  neuro- 
physiology of  marine  animals  with  emphasis  on  neu- 
ral mechanisms  underlying  behavior  of  selected 
invertebrates,  fishes,  birds  and  mammals.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: 16  hours  of  zoology  and/or  psychology  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

4800-6800.  Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology.  (6).  Impor- 
tant free-living,  marine  estuarine  invertebrates  of  the 
Mississippi  Sound  and  adjacent  continental  shelf  of 
the  northeastern  Gulf  of  Mexico;  emphasis  on  struc- 
ture,classification,  phylogenic  relationships,  larval 
development  and  functional  processes.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: 16  hours  of  zoology  including  introductory 
invertebrate  zoology. 

4844-6844.  Parasites  of  Marine  Animals.  (6).  Parasites 
of  marine  animals;  emphasis  on  morphology,  taxon- 
omy, life  histories  and  host  parasite  relationships. 
Lecture,  laboratory  and  field  work  included  PREREQ- 
UISITES: general  parasitology  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

4850-6850.  Fauna  and  Faunistic  Ecology  of  Tidal 
Marshes.  (4).  Survey  and  discussion  of  taxonomy, 
distribution,  trophic  relationships,  reproductive 
strategies  and  adaptation  of  tidal  marsh  animals; 
emphasis  on  those  occurring  in  northern  Gulf 
marshes.  PREREQUISITES:  16  hours  of  biology  and 
junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 


CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR  H.  GRADEN  KIRKSEY,  Chair 

Room  210,  J.  M.  Smith  Hall 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  courses  leading 
to  the  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  either  chemistry 
or  physical  science.  The  department  also  offers  a 
program  culminating  in  the  professional  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry.  This  program  is 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Committee 
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on  Professional  Training  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  and  is  undertaken  primarily  by  students  who 
desire  to  go  directly  to  positions  in  chemical  industry, 
or  to  enroll  for  postgraduate  study  in  chemistry. 

SEQUENCE  OF  COURSES 
Students  who  present  credit  for  at  least  two  years 
of  high  school  mathematics  (including  algebra),  or 
who  have  an  ACT  mathematics  score  of  22  or  better, 
should  enroll  in  CHEM  1 1 1 1  if  they  plan  to  take  more 
than  one  year  of  college  chemistry,  or  plan  to  major 
in  either  a  natural  science  or  in  civil,  mechanical,  or 
electrical  engineering.  CHEM  1 100  is  a  one-semester 
course  for  students  of  limited  preparation  in  mathe- 
matics whose  curriculum  calls  for  the  CHEM  1111- 
1112  sequence.  CHEM  1051-1052  is  a  two-semester 
sequence  for  students  interested  in  the  science  of 
chemistry,  but  is  not  credited  toward  a  major  in 
chemistry  or  physics.  It  does  fulfill  the  University 
science  requirements  of  other  majors.  Credit  may  not 
be  received  for  both  CHEM  1100  and  CHEM  1111 
simultaneously.  PSCI  1031-1032  is  an  introductory 
sequence  requiring  no  previous  science  experience. 
These  courses  emphasize  fundamental  principles  and 
concepts,  and  are  designed  for  non-science  majors 
interested  in  a  study  of  several  areas  of  physical 
science. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT 

Beginning  students  who  have  had  previous  high 
school  training  in  chemistry  are  invited  to  apply  for 
advanced  placement. 

LABORATORY  SAFETY  AND 
COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

Laboratory  safety  is  strictly  practiced  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  Approved  eye  protection  must 
be  worn  as  required  in  all  chemical  laboratories.  In 
addition,  to  ensure  that  students  enrolled  in  labo- 
ratory courses  learn  the  necessary  safety  information 
to  safely  participate  in  the  laboratory  course,  all 
prerequisites  and/or  corequisites  for  all  laboratory 
courses  are  strictly  enforced.  As  a  result,  when  a 
student  enrolls  in  a  laboratory  course  without  prior 
completion     of     the     necessary     prerequisite     or 


corequisite,  the  student  will  be  dropped  from  the 
laboratory  course.  In  addition,  when  a  student  simul- 
taneously enrolls  in  a  laboratory  course  and  coreq- 
uisite course,  but  subsequently  drops  or  discontinues 
the  corequesite  course,  the  student  will  be  dropped 
from  the  laboratory  course.  In  the  event  any  student 
fails  to  comply  with  any  safety  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  the  Department  has  the 
right  to  not  allow  the  student  to  perform  laboratory 
work,  or  to  withdraw  the  student  from  the  laboratory 
course,  as  appropriate. 

E070  CHEMISTRY  (CHEM) 

1051.  College  Chemistry.  (4).  Fundamental  laws  of 
chemistry  and  impact  of  chemistry  on  modern 
society.  Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Not  credited  toward  major  in  chemistry  or  physics. 

1052.  College  Chemistry.  (4).  Continuation  of  CHEM 
1051;  emphasis  on  elementary  organic  and  biochem- 
istry. Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Not  credited  toward  major  in  chemistry  or  physics. 
PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  1051. 

1100.  Introduction  to  Chemistry.  (3).  For  students 
whose  curriculum  requires  CHEM  1111,  but  who  feel 
their  background  is  inadequate.  Emphasis  on  scien- 
tific calculations  and  properties  of  matter.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Not  credited  toward  major 
in  chemistry,  physics,  physical  science,  or  engineer- 
ing, nor  does  it  satisfy  any  part  of  science  requirement 
for  any  degree.  Not  applicable  toward  fulfilling  132 
hour  minimum  for  degrees  in  The  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  COREQUISITE:  MATH  1211  or  1212 
recommended. 

1111.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  (4).  For  students  who 
are  majoring  in  one  of  the  physical  sciences,  biology, 
mathematics  or  engineering,  or  who  are  following  a 
pre-professional  program  requiring  additional  chem- 
istry. Three  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  two  units  of  high  school  mathemat- 
ics including  algebra,  or  an  ACT  score  of  22  or  better 
on  the  mathematics  section,  or  CHEM  1 100.  COREQ- 
UISITE: MATH  1211,  1212,  or  1321. 

1112.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  (4).  Continuation  of 


CHEM  1111.  Three  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  1 1 1 1 . 

3201.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  Laboratory.  (2). 
(3404).  Application  of  the  techniques  of  quantitative 
analysis  in  areas  described  in  CHEM  3211.  Six  lab- 
oratory hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE  OR 
COREQUISITE:  CHEM  3211. 

3211.  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  (2).  (3400). 

Theory  and  practice  of  modern  chemical  analysis. 
Includes:  acid-base,  redox,  and  complex  ion  equi- 
libria, separation  methods,  absorptiometry,  flame 
sepctroscopy,  and  electroanalytical  methods.  Two 
lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  1112. 
COREQUISITE:  CHEM  3201  recommended. 

3301.  General  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (1). 
Emphasis  on  laboratory  techniques  as  applied  to 
synthesis  and  class  reactions.  Three  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  1112.  PREREQ- 
UISITE OR  COREQUISITE:  CHEM  3311. 

3302.  General  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (1). 

Continuation  of  CHEM  3301 ;  emphasis  on  correlation 
of  chemical  behavior  with  structure.  Three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  CHEM  3311  and 
3301.  COREQUISITE  OR  PREREQUISITE:  CHEM 
3312. 

3311.  General  Organic  Chemistry.  (3).  Systematic 
study  of  preparations  and  properties  of  organic  com- 
pounds, including  interpretations  based  on  modern 
theories  of  organic  chemistry.  Emphasis  on  aliphatic 
and  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  their  halogen  deriva- 
tives, and  alcohols.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  1112. 

3312.  General  Organic  Chemistry.  (3).  Continuation 
of  CHEM  3311;  emphasis  on  more  important  func- 
tional derivatives  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons. PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  3311. 

3401.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  (3).  Abbrevi- 
ated course  in  physical  chemistry.  Includes  elemen- 
tary thermodynamics,  phase  transitions,  solution 
chemistry,  electrochemistry,  kinetics,  colloidal  and 
surface  chemistry,  and  molecular  polarity.  Credit  may 
be  obtained  either  in  this  course  or  in  3411,  but  not 
both.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: CHEM  3211  or  3311,  PHYS2112or2512. 

3402.  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (2).  Measure- 
ments of  physical  properties,  reaction  rates,  and 
equilibria.  Application  of  electrochemistry  and  cal- 
orimetry.  Six  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: CHEM  3411.  COREREQUISITE  OR  PRE- 
REQUISITE: CHEM  3412. 

3407.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (1). 
Measurement  of  physical  quantities,  including  equil- 
ibrium constants,  heats  of  reaction,  molecular  weight, 
viscosities,  and  reaction  rate  constants.  Three  lab- 
oratory hours  per  week.  COREQUISITE:  CHEM  3401 . 

3411.  Physical  Chemistry.  (3).  Thermochemical  foun- 
dations of  physical  chemistry  applied  to  open  and 
closed  systems,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  surface 
chemistry.  77?ree  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: PHYS2112or2512;  MATH  2321. 

3412.  Physical  Chemistry.  (3).  Continuation  of  CHEM 
3411  emphasizing  kinetics  of  chemical  reactions, 
quantum  chemistry,  chemical  bonding,  statistical 
mechanics,  spectroscopy,  and  other  methods  of 
structure  determination.  Three  lecture  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE.  CHEM  3411. 

3604.  Instrumental  Methods.  (3).  Analytical  instru- 
mental techniques  including  molecular  spectros- 
copy, chromatography,  atomic  spectroscopy,  and 
electrochemical  analysis.  One  lecture,  six  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  CHEM  3201, 3211, 
3311,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4001.  Environmental  Chemistry.  (3).  Chemical  phen- 
omena occuring  in  soil,  atmospheric  and  aquatic 
environments;  consideration  of  natural  resources  and 
energy.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: CHEM  3311. 

4111-6111.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (3).  (4210).  Theo- 
retical and  applied  inorganic  chemistry.  Stress  on 
relationship  of  structure  and  bonding  to  properties 
of  elements  and  compounds.  Includes  introductory 
molecular  orbital  theory,  coordination  compounds 
and  organometallics,  ligand  field  theory,  nonaqueous 
solvent  systems,  and  reaction  mechanisms.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  3412 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
4180-99.  Special  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (1- 
3).  Topics  in  inorganic  chemistry  which  are  of  current 
interest.  Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Sched- 
ule of  Classes.  PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  3312  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

4220-6220.  Advanced  Instrumental  Analysis.  (4). 
Advanced  topics  in  electrochemical,  spectroscopic, 
and  chromatographic  methods,  and  an  introduction 
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to  electronic  and  optical  principles  of  chemical  instru- 
mentation. Two  lecture,  six  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  3412. 
4280-99.  Special  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  (1- 
3).  Topics  of  current  interest  in  analytical  chemistry. 
Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of 
Classes.  PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  3412  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4380-99.  Special  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry.  (1- 
3).  Topics  of  current  interest  in  organic  chemistry. 
Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of 
Classes.  PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  3312  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4480-99.  Special  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry.  (1- 

3).  Topics  of  current  interest  in  physical  chemistry. 
Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of 
Classes.  PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  3412  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4501-6501.  Biochemistry  Laboratory  I.  (1).  Inves- 
tigation of  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  com- 
pounds of  biological  interest  by  common  laboratory 
techniques.  Assay  of  enzymes  and  enzyme  kinetics 
stressed.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: CHEM  3302  or  3303  and  3312.  PRE- 
REQUISITE OR  COREQUISITE:  CHEM  4511. 
4502-6502.  Biochemistry  Laboratory  II.  (1).  Bio- 
chemical laboratory  techniques;  emphasis  on  frac- 
tionating biological  samples  and  measuring  meta- 
bolic activity.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  4511. 
4511-6511.  Biochemistry  I.  (3).  Chemistry  of  amino 
acids  and  proteins  related  to  their  properties  in 
biochemical  systems.  Enzymology,  including  kinetics 
and  conformation  studies.  Coenzymes  and  their  func- 
tions. Chemistry  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  and  nucle- 
otides. Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: CHEM  3312.  COREQUISITE:  CHEM  4501 
recommended. 

4512-6512.  Biochemistry  II.  (3).  Continuation  of 
CHEM  4511.  Metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  amino 
acids  and  nucleotides.  Biochemistry  of  DNA  and 
RNA,  including  their  relationship  to  biosynthesis  of 
proteins.  Metabolic  control.  Three  lecture  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  4511. 

4580-99.  Special  Topics  in  Biochemistry.  (1-3).  Top- 
ics of  current  interest  in  biochemistry.  Topics  are 
varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of  Classes.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: CHEM  4512  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

4911-6911.  Chemical  Literature  and  Seminar.  (1).  Use 

of  chemical  literature,  writing  of  technical  reports, 
and  oral  presentation  of  investigative  reports.  One 
lecture  hour  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  permission 
of  instructor. 

4991.  Chemical  Research.  (1).  (See  description  under 
CHEM  4993.) 

4992.  Chemical  Research.  (2).  (See  description  under 
CHEM  4993.) 

4993.  Chemical  Research.  (3).  Introduction  to  basic 
research.  Student  collaborates  with  a  faculty  sponsor 
on  problem  of  mutual  interest  selected  from  fields 
of  analytical,  inorganic,  organic,  and  physical  chem- 
stry,  and  biochemistry.  Experience  in  effective  lab- 
oratory techniques,  critical  experiment  design,  and 
scientific  reporting.  To  receive  credit  toward  a  major 

n  chemistry, 'student  must  complete  three  semester 
hours  in  these  research  courses.  Three  to  nine  lab- 
oratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  CHEM  3312 
and  permission  of  instructor.  Students  expected  to 
complete  prospectus  in  consultation  with  a  faculty 
sponsor  before  registering  for  this  course. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  (PSCI) 

1031.  Physical  Science.  (3).  Introductory  course; 
emphasis  on  fundamental  principles  and  concepts 
of  physical  science.  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours 
per  week. 

1032.  Physical  Science.  (3).  Continuation  of  PSCI 
1031.  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  PSCI  1031. 
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E075  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  (CJUS) 

1100.  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice.  (3).  In- 
troduction to  American  criminal  justice  system  in  its 
three  dimensions:  police,  courts,  and  corrections, 


tracing  its  development  from  ancient  and  early  Eng- 
lish beginnings  to  present  time. 

2110.  Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Systems.  (3). 

Overview  of  criminal  justice  systems  of  various  coun- 
tries, focusing  primarily  on  substantive  and  philo- 
sophical relationships  between  the  subsystems  and 
the  society  they  serve. 

2520.  Street  Law:  A  Course  in  Practical  Law.  (3). 

Practical  application  of  law  to  everyday  problems. 
Legal  processes  and  resources  available  to  every 
citizen;  case  materials  in  criminal,  consumer,  envi- 
ronmental, and  family  law  with  reference  to  their 
relationship  in  criminal  justice  context. 

3128.  Research  Methods  in  Criminal  Justice.  (3). 

Techniques  commonly  utilized  in  criminal  justice 
research;  emphasis  on  research  design,  methods  of 
data  collection,  measurement  of  variables,  and 
threats  to  validity  and  reliability;  introduction  to 
micro-computers. 

3129.  Statistics  in  Criminal  Justice.  (3)  Statistical 
methods  commonly  utilized  in  criminal  justice  re- 
search; emphasis  on  descriptive  and  inferential  sta- 
tistics, measures  of  significance,  and  interpretation 
of  results;  use  of  micro-computers  and  statistical 
programs  for  data  collection  and  analysis.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: 3128  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3152.  Drug  Addiction  and  Alcoholism.  (3).  Cultural 
and  medical  aspects  of  use  of  alcohol  and  various 
other  drugs;  consideration  of  roles  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  corrections  in  these  areas. 

3226.  Police  in  America.  (3).  (3526).  Comparative 
analysis  of  problems,  procedures,  organization,  and 
functions  of  effective  police  organization. 

3326.  Courts  in  America.  (3).  Court  operations  includ- 
ing assignments  and  specialization  of  judges,  doc- 
ument preparation  and  calendaring  of  cases:  con- 
sideration of  problems  involving  court  personnel, 
funds  and  other  property  in  court's  custody  and 
maintaining  record  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial  in  crim- 
inal cases. 

3426.  Corrections  in  America.  (3).  Concepts  of  organ- 
izational behavior  applied  to  probation,  parole, 
community-based  corrections,  prisons,  and  other 
detention  facilities,  with  emphasis  on  their  history  and 
practice. 

3510.  Law  and  Society.  (3).  Law  as  system  of  control 
and  as  mechanism  for  resolution  of  conflict.  Rela- 
tionship of  law  to  political,  economic  and  social 
systems  critically  analyzed  and  development  of  legal 
profession  studied. 

3521.  Criminal  Procedure  I.  (3).  General  application 
of  U.S.  constitution  principles  to  investigative  and 
prosecutorial  process  of  the  criminal  justice  system; 
emphasis  on  requirements  of  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  8th, 
and  1 4th  Amendments  as  they  relate  to  arrest,  search, 
and  seizure,  interrogation  and  identification  proce- 
dures, trial  and  appellate  proceedings. 

3541.  Crime  and  Criminology.  (3).  Milieu  of  crime 
and  factors  influencing  criminality.  Major  emphasis: 
causes  of  individual  and  group  criminality  and  ability 
of  criminal  justice  system  to  control  crime. 

3542.  Crime  and  Criminal  Typologies.  (3).  (4120). 

Classification  of  crime  and  typical  elements  involved 
in  each  type  of  crime;  classification  of  criminal  offend- 
ers and  salient  career  variables  associated  with  each 
type  of  offender  relative  to  background,  crime,  and 
career  prognosis. 

4010-19.  Special  Topics  in  Criminal  Justice.  (1-3). 

Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of 
Classes. 

4100.  Individual  Directed  Study  in  Criminal  Justice. 
(1-4).  Individual  directed  reading  and  research  in 
special  areas  of  interest  in  field  of  criminal  justice. 
PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  director. 

41 10.  Senior  Seminar  in  Criminal  Justice.  (3)  Analysis 
of  criminal  justice  issues  from  a  systems  perspective; 
emphasis  on  active  learning,  gaining  familiarity  with 
criminal  justice  resources,  and  development  of  ana- 
lytical and  writing  skills.  PREREQUISITE:  Senior 
standing  and  permission  of  department  chairman. 

4126.  Criminal  Justice  Administration  and  Man- 
agement. (3).  (3126)  Management  philosophies  for 
administration  of  criminal  justice  agencies;  focus  on 
organizational  behavior,  theories  of  management, 
planning  and  budgeting,  administrative  legal  issues, 
and  administrative  problems  unique  to  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

4130.  Ethical  Dilemmas  in  Criminal  Justice.  (3).  Legal, 
moral,  and  social  implications  of  ethical  dilemmas 
in  criminal  justice,  including  police  use  of  deadly 
force,  police  discretion,  victimless  crimes,  surveil- 
lance, enforcement  of  unpopular  laws,  use  of 
informers,  plea  bargaining,  judicial  discretion,  and 


capital  punishment.  Subcultural  norms  and  dilemmas 
they  present  to  criminal  justice  practitioner. 
4150.  Internship  in  Criminal  Justice.  (1-3).  Experience 
in  actual  criminal  justice  setting;  internship  initiated 
by  department  in  agency,  and  both  department  and 
agency  supervise  and  direct  student  program.  May 
be  repeated  for  maximum  of  6  hours.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: senior  standing  and/or  approval  of  instructor. 
4160-6160.  Forensic  Sciences.  (3).  Forensic  spe- 
cialities in  terms  of  their  history,  scientific  rationale 
upon  which  each  is  based,  and  problems  that  may 
compromise  accuracy  or  validity;  introduction  to  field 
techniques  and  analysis  of  evidence. 
4170.  Prevention  and  Deterrence  of  Crime.  (3).  Theo- 
retical and  practical  strategies  for  crime  prevention 
and  deterrence.  Social,  environmental,  and  mechan- 
ical developments.  Police,  courts,  and  correctional 
elements  of  criminal  justice  system  analyzed  in  terms 
of  current  effectiveness  and  future  potential  for  crime 
suppression. 

4233.  Organized  Crime.  (3).  Nature,  structure, 
characteristics,  and  investigation  of  syndicated 
crime;  its  impact  on  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  this  country. 

4235.  Private  and  Industrial  Security.  (3).  Role  and 
function  of  private  police  organizations  and  legal 
restrictions  on  private  security  personnel.  Facets  of 
private  security  to  include  retail,  industrial  and  cor- 
porate security. 

4430.  Correctional  Casework.  (3).  Involves  integrated 
phases:  social  investigation;  diagnosis;  prescription; 
implementation  and  follow-up.  Basic  goals  to  reduce 
crime  and  recividism  through  application  of  accept- 
able standards  of  practice  in  these  phases.  For  pro- 
bation officers,  counselors,  classification  officers, 
parole  officers,  court-prison  employees  and  students 
majoring  in  criminal  justice. 

4520-6520.  Substantive  Criminal  Law.  (3).  (3520). 
Substance  of  the  crime,  including  common-law 
sources  and  basic  principles,  types  of  offenses,  re- 
sponsibility, justification  and  excuse,  and  related 
areas. 

4530.  Principles  of  Evidence  and  Proof.  (3).  Rules 
of  evidence  and  matters  of  proof  affecting  criminal 
investigation  in  investigatory  and  prosecutive  stages 
of  criminal  justice.  Socio-legal  aspect  of  basic  rules 
of  evidence,  including  hearsay  rules,  impeachment, 
materiality  and  relevancy,  privilege,  eyewitness  iden- 
tification. 

4531-6531.  Issues  in  Constitutional  Rights.  (3).  Issues 
in  constitutional  law  related  to  criminal  defendants 
and  incarcerees;  exclusionary  rule  and  its  alterna- 
tives, application  of  1st  Amendment  to  criminal  law, 
legal  status  of  confined  persons  (discipline,  legal 
services,  communications,  medical  aid),  and  liability 
of  correctional  and  police  officials.  Civil  and  criminal 
legal  techniques  for  protecting  and  vindicating  con- 
stitutional rights,  such  as  habeas  corpus  and  42  USC 
1983. 

4533-6533.  The  Juvenile  Justice  System  (3).  History, 
organization,  programs  and  procedures  of  agencies 
charged  with  control  and  prevention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency including  police,  juvenile  units,  juvenile  court, 
and  juvenile  correctional  agencies. 
4541-6541.  Causes  of  Crime  and  Delinquency.  (3). 
Systematic  survey  of  criminal  behavior  as  ap- 
proached from  various  disciplines  and  perspectives. 
Criminogenic  influences  of  society  and  the  criminal 
justice  system;  methods  of  reducing  crime  and  delin- 
quency. 
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All  candidates  for  graduation  at  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity are  required  to  complete  ENGL  1101  and  1102 
or  their  equivalents,  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Before 
enrolling  in  ENGL  1101,  a  student  must  have  either: 
(1)  an  ACT  English  score  of  19  or  above,  or  (2)  an 
SAT  verbal  score  of  450  or  above,  (3)  a  satisfactory 
score  on  the  English  Placement  Essay  administered 
by  the  Testing  Center,  or  (4)  completion  of  R&DS 
0810  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Students  admitted 
to  the  University  through  the  Developmental  Studies 
program  must  meet  one  of  the  following  conditions 
before  enrolling  in  ENGL  1101:  (1)  completion  of 
R&DS  0810  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  or  (2)  a 
satisfactory  score  on  the  English  Placement  portion 
of  the  AAPP  Complete  test  administered  by  the 
Testing  Center. 
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After  completing  ENGL  1101  and  1102  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  better,  all  students  must  take  any  two  of  the 
following:  2101,  2102,  2103,  2104,  2105,  2106,  or  their 
equivalents  Freshman  and  sophomore  sequences 
must  be  scheduled  until  completed.  ENGL  1101  and 
1102  must  be  taken  in  sequence;  no  credit  will  be 
allowed  for  ENGL  11 02  until  1101  has  been  completed 
v/ith  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

E080  ENGLISH  (ENGL) 

0101.  English  as  a  Second  Language.  (1).  Intro- 
duction to  English  Composition,  concentration  on 
composition  skills;  emphasis  on  sentence  structure 
in  written  discourse.  Open  to  non-native  speakers 
of  English  only.  Admission  by  placement  only. 

0102.  English  as  a  Second  Language.  (1-2).  Inter- 
mediate Composition.  Practice  in  process  of  writing 
English  expository  prose,  specifically  paragraphs 
and  short  essays;  review  of  grammar  and  sentence 
structure  needed  for  academic  writing  skills.  Open 
to  non-native  speakers  of  English  only.  Admission 
by  placement  only. 

0103.  English  as  a  Second  Language.  (1-3). 
Advanced  Composition;  practice  in  expository  writ- 
ing of  paragraphs  and  essays  with  emphasis  on  the 
writing  process;  extensive  reading  in  fiction  used 
to  encourage  writing  skill  acquisition.  Open  to  non- 
native  speakers  of  English  only.  Admission  by 
placement  only. 

NOTErThe  accumulation  of  three  credit  hours  from 
the  above  courses  and  successful  completion  of 
0103  will  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  ENGL 
1101.  Not  more  than  3  hours  credit  may  be  accum- 
ulated in  0101,  0102,  0103. 

1101.  English  Composition.  (3).  Practice  in  expos- 
itory writing  with  emphasis  on  content,  organiza- 
tion, and  style  (levels  of  usage  and  sentence  struc- 
ture) for  different  purposes  and  audiences. 
PREREQUISITE;  R&DS  0810  with  grade  of  C  or 
better,  or  ACT  English  score  of  19  or  above,  or 
SAT  verbal  score  of  450  or  above,  or  satisfactory 
completion  of  placement  essay. 

1102.  English  Composition  and  Analysis.  (3).  Prac- 
tice in  expository  writing  which  synthesizes  ideas 
from  various  readings,  including  library  work  and 
on  documented  papers.  PREREQUISITE:  ENGL 
1101  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  or  equivalent 

2101.  English  Literature.  (3).  Selected  readings  in 
English  literature  from  beginning  through  eight- 
eenth century;  attention  to  development  of  literary 
forms  and  to  cultural  context.  Composition  and 
critical  thinking  beyond  levels  expected  of  fresh- 
men. PREREQUISITES:  ENGL  1 101  and  1 102,  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  better,  or  their  equivalent. 

2102.  English  Literature.  (3).  Selected  readings  in 
English  literature  from  Romantic  period  to  present; 
attention  to  development  of  literary  forms  and  to 
cultural  context.  Composition  and  critical  thinking 
beyond  levels  expected  of  freshmen.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: ENGL  1101  and  1102,  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better,  or  their  equivalent. 

2103.  Modern  European  Fiction.  (3).  Selected  read- 
ings in  British  and  Continental  fiction  of  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries;  attention  to  development 
of  fictional  forms  and  to  making  of  modern  Euro- 
pean intellectual  and  literary  tradition.  Composition 
and  critical  thinking  beyond  levels  expected  of 
freshmen.  PREREQUISITES:  ENGL  1101  and  1102, 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  or  their  equivalent 

2104.  Poetry  and  Drama.  (3).  Selected  readings  of 
poems  and  plays;  attention  to  development  of 
genres.  Composition  and  critical  thinking  beyond 
levels  expected  of  freshmen.  PREREQUISITES: 
ENGL  1101  and  1102,  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better, 
or  their  equivalent. 

2105.  American  Fiction.  (3).  Selected  readings  in 
American  fiction  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies; consideration  of  characteristic  themes  and 
techniques  of  both  American  novel  and  American 
short  story.  Composition  and  critical  thinking 
beyond  levels  expected  of  freshmen.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: ENGL  1101  and  1102,  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better,  or  their  equivalent. 

2106.  Contemporary  Literature.  (3).  Selected  read- 
ings in  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction  of  America, 
Britain,  and  Europe,  written  since  World  War  II; 
attention  to  development  of  literary  modes  and  to 
cultural  context.  Composition  and  critical  thinking 
beyond  levels  expected  of  freshmen.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: ENGL  1101  and  1102,  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better,  or  equivalent. 

2201.  Literary  Heritage.  (3).  Major  text  of  literary 
heritage;  modes  of  literary  expression  and  cultural 
context;  emphasis  on  works  as  products  of  their 
historical  contexts  and  as  processes  shaping 
human  consciousness.  Composition  and  critical 
thinking  beyond  levels  expected  of  freshmen.  PRE- 


REQUISITES: English  1101  and  1102,  with  a  grade 
of  C  orbetter,  or  their  equivalent. 
Note:  Students  may  not  enroll  for  an  upper-division 
English  course  until  they  have  completed  satisfac- 
torily ENGL  1101,  1102,  or  their  equivalents,  and 
any  two  of  the  following:  ENGL  2101,  2102,  2103, 
2104,  2105,  2106,  or  their  equivalents. 
3100-09.  Special  Topics  in  English.  (1-3).  Topics 
are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of  Classes. 

3211.  British  Literature  of  the  Medieval  Period.  (3). 

3212.  British  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
(3). 

3213.  British  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
(3). 

321 4.  British  Literature  of  the  Restoration  and  Eight- 
eenth Century.  (3). 

3221.  British  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period.  (3). 

3222.  British  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Period.  (3). 
3224.  British  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
(3). 

3321.  American  Literature  Before  1860.  (3). 

3322.  American  Literature  Since  1860.  (3). 

3500.  Practical  English  Grammar.  (3).  Extended 
study  of  the  fundamentals  of  English  grammar, 
sentence  structure,  usage,  diction,  punctuation, 
and  spelling.  May  not  apply  to  the  English  major 
or  minor. 

3501.  Modern  English  Grammar.  (3).  Introduction 
to  current  grammatical  theory,  especially  transfor- 
mational, generative  approach.  Description  of 
sounds,  word  structures,  syntax,  and  semantics  of 
English.  Neither  a  review  of  grammar  nor  a  remedial 
course 

3511.  Introduction  to  Linguistics.  (3).  Introduction 
to  the  nature  and  functions  of  human  language, 
to  its  structural  principles,  and  to  its  place  in  culture 
and  society.  Emphasis  on  language  diversity  and 
change  through  history  and  contact.  Discussion  of 
language  and  thought,  origin  of  language,  and  other 
topics 

3521.  The  American  Language.  (3).  History  and 
development  of  American  English,  especially  its 
vocabulary.  Development  of  American  grammatical 
tradition  and  of  American  dictionaries.  Usage  con- 
troversies and  issues  in  American  English. 

3601.  Scientific  and  Technical  Writing.  (3).  Organ- 
izing and  reporting  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation in  writing.  Emphasis  on  reports,  memos, 
articles  and  essays  about  scientific  and  technical 
subjects.  Also  emphasizes  documentation,  bibliog- 
raphies, appendices,  and  graphs.  Appropriate  pat- 
terns of  English  composition  and  overall  organi- 
zation discussed.  All  content  comes  from  student's 
field  of  study.  PREREQUISITES:  completion  of 
MSU  English  requirement  and  9  hours  in  student's 
major. 

3602.  Writing  and  Editing  in  the  Professions.  (3). 
Workshop  in  techniques  of  communicating  effec- 
tively in  business,  industry,  and  government.  Devel- 
oping practical  writing  skills  for  technical  publica- 
tions such  as  reports,  data  analyses,  and  research 
articles.  Editing  practices  involved  in  packaging  and 
distributing  such  writing  in  printed  form. 

3604.  Intermediate  Composition.  (3).  (2602).  Study 
and  practice  of  writing  essays  and  reports  at  levels 
beyond  freshman  English  Focus  on  construction 
of  clear,  logical,  well-made  expositions. 

3605.  Introduction  to  Creative  Writing.  (3).  (2601). 
Introduction  to  the  writing  of  fiction  and  poetry. 
3701.  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism.  (3). 

4001.  Senior  Honors  Seminar  I.  (3).  Intensive  study 
of  a  problem  in  language  or  literature  Enrollment 
limited  to  English  honors  students. 

4002.  Senior  Honors  Seminar  II.  (3).  Intensive  study 
of  a  problem  in  language  or  literature.  Enrollment 
limited  to  English  honors  students. 
4100-09-6100-09.  Special  Topics  in  English.  (3). 
Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of 
Classes. 

4231-6231.  Chaucer.  (3). 

4232.  Shakespeare's  Tragedies.  (3). 

4233.  Shakespeare's  Comedies  and  Histories.  (3). 
4234-6234.  Milton.  (3). 

4241-6241.  British  Novel  Through  Austen.  (3). 

4242-6242.  British  Novel  Since  Scott.  (3). 

4251-6251.  British  Drama  To  1642.  (3). 

4252-6252.  British  Drama  Since  1660.  (3). 

4321-6321.    American    Literature:    Major    Writers 

Before  1860.  (3). 

4322-6322.    American    Literature:    Major    Writers 

Since  1860.  (3). 

4323.  Southern  Literature.  (3). 


4341.  American  Novel  to  1900.  (3).  (3341) 

4342.  American  Novel  Since  1900.  (3).  (3342) 
4371.  Black  American  Literature.  (3). 

441 1  -641 1 .  European  Literature  to  Renaissance.  (3). 
4412-6412.  European  Literature  Since  Renaissance. 
(3). 

4423.  Modern  British  and  American  Poetry.  (3). 

4424.  Modern  British  and  American  Fiction.  (3). 
4441-6441.  European  Fiction.  (3).  (3441).  Move- 
ments and  writers  important  to  development  of 
Continental    fiction    from    late    18th    century   to 
present. 

4451-6451.  Studies  in  Women  and  Literature.  (3). 
Literature  and  criticism  by  and  about  women. 
4461.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  (3). 
4501-6501.  History  of  the  English  Language.  (3). 
4511.  Language  and  Literature.  (3).  How  linguistics 
can  illuminate  the  analysis  of  literature,  the  nature 
of  literary  language,  and  the  linguistic  options  open 
to  a  writer. 

4521.  Language  and  Society.  (3).  Place  of  language 
in  society  and  how  it  creates  and  reflects  social 
relationships.  Geographical  and  social  dialects, 
male/female  differences,  and  language  of  various 
subgroups  within  our  culture.  Intensive  examina- 
tion of  implications  of  language  differences. 

4530.  Practicum  in  ESL.  (3-6).  Experience  in  observ- 
ing and  teaching,  peer  teaching,  and  work  with  an 
ESL  specialist.  Repeatable  to  a  maximum  of  six 
hours. 

4531.  Methods  and  Techniques  in  ESL.  (3).  Con- 
tents announced  each  semester.  Repeatable  to 
maximum  of  6  hours. 

4532.  Skills  Approaches  and  Assessment  for  ESL. 
(3).  Contents  announced  each  semester.  Repeat- 
able  to  maximum  of  6  hours. 

4601.  Poetry  Workshop.  (3).  The  nature  of  poetry, 
critical  approaches  to  the  poem,  and  practical 
experience  in  writing  and  revising  text.  Repeatable 
to  maximum  of  6  hours  with  permission  of 
instructor. 

4602.  Advanced  Composition  (3).  Principles 
involved  in  writing  clear  expository  prose.  Emphasis 
on  applicaton  of  these  principles;  analysis  of  read- 
ings and  of  student's  writing. 

4603.  Fiction  Workshop.  (3).  Nature  of  short  story 
and  longer  forms  of  fiction,  critical  approaches  to 
fiction,  and  practical  experience  in  writing  and 
revising  text.  Repeatable  to  maximum  of  6  hours 
with  permission  of  instructor. 

4604-6604.  English  Prosody.  (3).  A  study  of  metrics, 
forms,  and  types  of  poetry  in  English  with  attention 
to  the  principal  traditions  and  critical  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  the  writing  of  verse  in  English. 
4605-6605.  Forms  of  Fiction.  (3).  A  study  of  how 
fiction  works  through  analyzing  the  short  story,  the 
novella,  and  the  novel  with  attention  to  technical 
developments. 

4801-6801.  Research,  Report,  and  Term  Paper  Writ- 
ing. (3).  Principles  and  practices  in  planning, 
researching,  organizing,  writing,  and  documenting 
a  3000-4000  word  paper  on  subjects  drawn  from 
student's  field  (e.  g.,  social  and  natural  sciences, 
engineering,  business,  law,  etc.  ).  Includes  proper 
methods  of  library  research,  and  preparation  of 
formal  manuscript,  including  abstract. 
4900.  Independent  Study.  (1-3).  A  selected  topic 
or  problem  in  the  field  of  literature,  language,  or 
writing.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  instructor. 
4996.  Honors  Thesis.  (1-3). 

E088  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  (COLI) 
4400.  The  Practice  of  Comparative  Literature.  (3). 
Introduction  to  theory,  methods,  and  objectives  of 
comparative  literature. 
4791. Studies  in  Comparative  Literature.  (3).  Selected 
authors,  works,  or  literary  problems.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  6  hours  credit. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

AND  LITERATURES 

PROFESSOR 

SHARON  E.  HARWOOD,  Chair 

Room  375A,  Dunn  Mathematics 
Foreign  Languages  Building 

E090  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  (COLI) 
4400.  The  Practice  of  Comparative  Literature.  (3] 

Introduction  to  theory,  methods,  and  objectives 
comparative  literature. 
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4791.  Studies  in  Comparative  Literature.  (3).  Selected 
authors,  works,  or  literary  problems.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  6  hours  credit. 

E110  CLASSICS  (CLAS) 
3021.  Scientific  Terminology.  (3).  Origin  and  deriva- 
tion of  words  used  in  medicine  and  the  sciences; 
emphasis  on  building  of  scientific  vocabulary. 

3412.  Roman  Culture.  (3).  Study  based  on  literary 
sources,  of  public  and  private  life,  including  such 
topics  as  family  life,  slavery,  religion,  medicine,  law, 
and  technology.  Recommended  for  teachers. 

3414.  Roman  Literature  in  Translation.  (3).  Reading 
and  analysis  of  masterpiece  of  Roman  literature  in 
English  translation  from  origins  to  close  of  Silver  Age. 
Emphasis  on  genres  of  Roman  literature. 
4791.  Special  Studies  in  Classics.  (1-3).  Topics  in 
classical  literature  and  civilization.  May  be  repeated 
for  maximum  of  six  hours  credit.  PREREQUISITE: 
permission  of  chair  and  instructor. 

E140  GREEK  (GREK) 

1101.  Elementary  Greek.  (3).  Elements  of  Greek  gram- 
mar and  syntax;  practice  in  reading  and  translation. 

1102.  Elementary  Greek.  (3).  Completion  of  basic 
grammar  and  syntax,  with  additional  readings.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: GREK  1 101  or  the  equivalent. 

2201.  Xenophon.  (3).  Readings  and  interpretation  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.  PREREQUISITE:  GREK  1102 
or  the  equivalent. 

2481.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  (3).  Thematic 
study  of  classical  myths  and  their  function  in  ancient 
literature.  Emphasis  on  reading  myths  in  ancient 
sources  in  translation. 

3111.  Greek  Historians.  (3).  Reading  and  analysis  of 
selections  from  writings  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
and  later  Greek  historians. 

3413.  Greek  Literature  in  Translation.  (3).  Reading 
and  analysis  of  masterpeices  of  Greek  literature  in 
translation  from  Homer  to  Lucian.  Emphasis  on  devel- 
opment of  literary  types. 

3511.  Greek  Tragedy.  (3).  Reading  and  analysis  of 
selected  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides. 

3911.  Plato's  Apology,  Crito.  (3).  Reading  and  anal- 
ysis of  dialogues  of  Plato  which  give  a  prelude  to 
death  of  Socrates. 

4441.  Homer.  (3).  Reading  and  analysis  of  selections 
from  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

E170  LATIN  (LATN) 

1101.  Elementary  Latin.  (3).  Elements  of  grammar; 
practice  in  Latin  composition  and  translation. 

1102.  Elementary  Latin.  (3).  Completion  of  elemen- 
tary Latin  grammar,  with  additional  readings.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: LATN  1101  or  the  equivalent. 

2201.  Intermediate  Latin.  (3).  Review  of  basic  Latin 
grammar  with  reading  selections  from  The  Golden 
Fleece  and  Roman  history.  PREREQUISITE:  LATN 
1102  or  the  equivalent. 

2202.  Intermediate  Latin.  (3).  More  advanced  readings 
from  major  authors.  PREREQUISITE:  LATN  2201  or 
equivalent. 

3111.  Roman  Historians.  (3).  Readings  and  analysis 
of  selections  from  Caesar,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Sueto- 
nius; emphasis  on  nature  of  Roman  historiography. 
3211.  Vergil.  (3).  Reading  and  analysis  of  the  Aeneid. 

3912.  Cicero.  (3).  Reading  and  analysis  of  DeAmicitia 
and  De  Senectute. 

4411.  Roman  Letter  Writers.  (3).  Reading  and  analysis 
of  Cicero's  Letters. 

4711.  Elegy,  Lyric,  and  Epigram.  (3).  Reading  and 
analysis  of  selections  from  Catullus,  Horace,  Tibellus, 
Propertius,  and  Martial. 

E211  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE  (LALI) 
1701-1702.  Special  Studies  in  Foreign  Languages.  (3, 

3).  Freshman-level  instruction  in  languages  not  reg- 
ularly offered  by  Department  of  Foreign  Languages; 
offered  if  and  when  sufficient  demand  exists  and 
instructors  available.  Although  credit  earned  in  these 
courses  may  be  used  to  satisfy  foreign  language 
requirements  for  degrees,  students  should  be  aware 
of  two  important  points:  (1)  foreign  language  require- 
ment for  degrees  in  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
specifies  that  all  twelve  semester  hours  (or  six  for 
some  professional  degrees)  must  be  in  same  lan- 
guage; (2)  unless  demand  is  sufficient  and  unless 
teachers  are  available,  the  University  cannot  offer 
enough  courses  to  enable  student  to  meet  these 
requirements. 

2701-2702.  Special  Studies  in  Foreign  Languages.  (3, 
3).  Continuation  of  Language  1701-1702.  Offered 
provided  instructor  is  available  and  there  is  sufficient 
student  enrollment. 


4010-19-6010-19.  Special  Topics  in  Foreign  Litera- 
tures. (3).  Topics  vary  and  are  announced  in  Schedule 
of  Classes. 

4491.  The  Faust  Theme  in  Western  Literature.  (3). 
(GERM  4491).  Faust  figure  in  narrative,  lyric,  and 
drama  from  16th  to  20th  century;  major  emphasis  on 
Goethe's  Faust;  musical  treatment  of  Faust  motif; 
presented  in  English  translation. 

4492.  Contemporary  Latin  American  Literature.  (3). 
(SPAN  4492).  Survey  of  20th  century  literary  devel- 
opments in  Latin  America  and  Hispanic  Caribbean; 
emphasis  on  widely  translated,  international  prize- 
winning  authors;  presented  in  English  translation. 

4493.  Contemporary  French  Literature.  (3).  (FREN 
4493).  Emphasis  on  widely  translated,  well-known 
works  by  major  French  writers;  presented  in  English 
translation. 

E120  FRENCH  (FREN) 

1101.  Elementary  French.  (3).  Elements  of  grammar 
and  pronunciation;  reading  of  simple  selections. 

1102.  Elementary  French.  (3).  Reading  selections  of 
increasing  difficulty.  PREREQUISITE:  FREN  1101  or 
equivalent. 

2201.  Intermediate  French.  (3).  Comprehensive 
review  of  French  grammar,  exercises  in  writing,  and 
readings  in  French  literature  and  culture.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: FREN  1 102  the  equivalent. 

2202.  Intermediate  French.  (3).  More  advanced  read- 
ings. PREREQUISITE:  FREN  2201  or  equivalent. 

3301.  Conversation  and  Composition.  (3).  PREREQ- 
UISITE: FREN  2202  or  equivalent. 

3302.  Conversation  and  Composition.  (3).  PREREQ- 
UISITE: FREN  3301  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3401.  French  Civilization.  (3).  Culture  of  France  as 
reflected  in  its  history,  social  institutions,  art,  and 
music.  Recommended  for  Foreign  Language,  liberal 
arts,  and  International  Business  majors.  PREREQUI- 
SITE RECOMMENDED:  FREN  3301. 

3411.  Introduction  to  French  Literature.  (3).  Selec- 
tions from  origins  to  present  time.  Emphasis  on 
textual  analysis.  PREREQUISITE:  FREN  3301. 
RECOMMENDED:  FREN  3501. 
3501.  Advanced  French  Grammar.  (3).  Builds  on 
grammar  in  FREN  1101  through  2202.  Contemporary 
written  and  spoken  French.  Emphasis  on  points  par- 
ticularly difficult  for  speakers  of  English.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: FREN  3301. 

3791.  French  for  Practical  Affairs.  (3).  Introduction 
to  French  business  terminology  and  forms  of  cor- 
respondence with  regular  readings  of  business,  com- 
mercial and  technical  publications.  PREREQUISITE: 
FREN  3301  recommended. 

3792.  French  for  Practical  Affairs.  (3).  Continuation 
of  French  3791.  PREREQUISITE:  FREN  3791  or 
equivalent. 

4301-6301.  French  Phonetics.  (3).  Theory  and  prac- 
tice of  French  sounds;  especially  recommended  for 
teachers  of  French.  PREREQUISITE:  three  years  of 
college  French  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4305-6305.  French  Stylistics.  (3).  Translations  of  Eng- 
lish prose  into  French;  emphasis  on  style  and  gram- 
mar. Recommended  for  all  French  majors.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: FREN  3302  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4412.  The  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  (3). 
Classical  theatre  and  critical  theories;  essay,  nou- 
velle,  and  conte  in  18th  century.  PREREQUISITE: 
FREN  3301.  RECOMMENDED:  FREN  3411. 
4431-6431.  The  Nineteenth  Century  French  Novel. 
(3).  French  novel  from  Revolution  to  twentieth  cen- 
tury, treating  movements  of  Romanticism,  Realism, 
and  Naturalism  as  reflected  in  works  of  such  authors 
as  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  and  Zola.  PREREQ- 
UISITE FREN  3301.  RECOMMENDED:  FREN  3411. 
4432-6432.  The  Twentieth  Century  French  Novel.  (3). 
Survey  of  twentieth-century  French  novelists  includ- 
ing Proust,  Gide,  Mauriac,  Malraux,  Sartre,  Camus, 
Robbe-Grillet.  PREREQUISITE:  FREN  3301. 
RECOMMENDED:  FREN  3411. 
4472-6472.  Twentieth  Century  Drama  and  Poetry.  (3). 
Lyrical  and  theatrical  highlights  from  Claudel  to 
present.  PREREQUISITE:  FREN  3301.  RECOM- 
MENDED: FREN  3411. 

4701-6701.  French  for  Reading  Knowledge  I.  (3). 

Introduction  to  reading  French.  Intensive  drill  in 
recognizing  and  interpreting  grammatical  structures, 
especially  those  peculiar  to  scholarly  written  lan- 
guage. Emphasis  on  vocabulary  building  and  on 
determining  the  meaning  of  words  not  previously 
encountered.  Reading  of  texts  in  French  at  sight  or 
after  preparation.  No  previous  knowledge  of  French 
required.  Does  not  fulfill  any  part  of  undergraduate 
language  requirement  and  cannot  be  applied  toward 
major. 


4702-6702.  French  for  Reading  Knowledge  II.  (3). 

Further  work  in  recognizing  and  interpreting  gram- 
matical structures.  Reading  of  specialized  scholarly 
texts.  Does  not  fulfill  any  part  of  undergraduate 
language  requirement  and  cannot  be  applied  toward 
major. 

4791-99.  Special  Topics  in  French  Literature,  Lan- 
guage, or  Civilization.  (3).  May  be  repeated  for  max- 
imum of  6  hours  credit.  PREREQUISITE:  permission 
of  chair  and  instructor. 

E130  GERMAN  (GERM) 

1101.  Elementary  German.  (31.  Elements  of  grammar 
and  pronunciation;  reading  of  simple  selections,  sim- 
ple conversations. 

1102.  Elementary  German.  (3).  Continuation  of  basic 
grammar  and  pronunciation.  Reading  selections  and 
conversations  of  increasing  difficulty.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: GERM  1101  or  equivalent. 

2201.  Intermediate  German.  (3).  Comprehensive 
review  of  German  grammar,  exercises  in  writing,  and 
readings  in  German  literature  and  culture.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: GERM  1102  or  equivalent. 

2202.  Intermediate  German.  (3).  2201 ,  More  advanced 
readings  in  German  literature  and  culture.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: GERM  2201  or  equivalent. 

2203.  Scientific  German.  (3).  A  continuation  of  2201, 
with  readings  in  science  areas.  PREREQUISITE: 
GERM  2201  or  equivalent. 

3301.  Conversation  and  Composition.  (3).  PREREQ- 
UISITE: GERM  2202  or  equivalent. 

3302.  Conversation  and  Composition.  (3).  PREREQ- 
UISITE: GERM  2202  or  equivalent. 

3411.  Introduction  to  German  Literature  and  Culture 

I.  (3).  From  beginnings  to  late  eighteenth  century. 
PREREQUISITE:  GERM  2202  or  equivalent. 

3412.  Introduction  to  German  Literature  and  Culture. 

II.  (3).  From  late  eighteenth  century  to  modern  period. 
PREREQUISITE:  GERM  2202  or  equivalent. 

3791.  German  for  Commerce  I.  (3).  German  business 
terminology  and  forms  of  correspondence;  regular 
readings  of  business,  commercial  and  technical  pub- 
lications. PREREQUISITE:  GERM  2202  or  equivalent. 

3792.  German  for  Commerce  II.  (3).  German  business 
terminology  and  correspondence.  Reading  of  busi- 
ness, technical,  commercial  publications. 

4443-6443.  Major  German  Writers  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  (3).  Selected  works  of  Hesse,  Thomas  Mann, 
Kafka,  Frisch,  Duerrenmatt,  Brecht,  and  Boell.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: two  courses  from  the  group  GERM  3301 , 
3302,  3411,  3412;  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4465.  German  Narrative  Prose.  (3).  Reading  of  major 
prose  writings  from  Romanticism  to  present.  Empha- 
sis on  the  Novelle.  PREREQUISITES:  one  course  from 
the  group  GERM  3301,  3302,  3410,  3411,  3412;  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

4511.  The  German  Language:  Development  and 
Structure.  (3).  German  language  in  its  various  stages 
of  development.  PREREQUISITE:  GERM  3301  or 
3302;  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4701-6701.  German  for  Reading  Knowledge  I.  (3). 

Introduction  to  reading  of  German.  Intensive  drill  in 
recognizing  and  interpreting  grammatical  structures, 
especially  those  peculiar  to  scholariy  written  lan- 
guage. Emphasis  on  vocabulary  building  and  on 
determining  meaning  of  words  not  previously 
encountered.  Reading  of  texts  in  German  at  sight  or 
after  preparation.  No  previous  knowledge  of  German 
required.  Does  not  fulfill  any  part  of  undergraduate 
language  requirement  and  cannot  be  applied  toward 
major. 

4702-6702.  German  for  Reading  Knowledge  II.  (3). 

Further  work  in  recognizing  and  interpreting  gram- 
matical structures.  Reading  of  specialized  scholarly 
texts.  Does  not  fulfill  any  part  of  undergraduate 
language  requirement  and  canot  be  applied  toward 
major. 

4791-99.  Special  Topics  in  German  Language  or 
Literature.  (3).  May  be  repeated  for  maximum  of  6 
hours  credit.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  chair 
and  instructor. 

E160  ITALIAN  (ITAL) 

1101.  Elementary  Italian.  (3).  Elements  of  grammar 
and  pronunciation;  reading  of  simple  selections. 

1102.  Elementary  Italian.  (3).  Selections  of  increasing 
difficulty.  PREREQUISITE:  ITAL  1101  or  equivalent. 

E165  JAPANESE  (JAPN) 

1101.  Elementary  Japanese  I.  (3).  Principles  of  pro- 
nunciation; everyday  expressions;  basic  sentence 
patterns  through  oral  practice;  writing  and  reading 
using  the  Roman  alphabet. 
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1102.  Elementary  Japanese  II.  (3).  Continued  study 
of  sentence  patterns  through  oral  and  (Romanized) 
written  practice;  the  katakana  and  hiragana 
syllabaries. 

2201.  Intermediate  Japanese  I.  (3).  Continued  study 
of  sentence  patterns  through  oral  and  written  prac- 
tice; introduction  to  the  Japanese  writing  system,  with 
approximately  250  kanji  and  their  compounds  in 
readings  and  written  practice. 

2202.  Intermediate  Japanese  II.  (3).  Continued  study 
of  sentence  patterns;  conversation;  additional  kanji 
to  a  total  of  approximately  500;  readings. 

E190  RUSSIAN  (RUSS) 

1101.  Elementary  Russian.  (3).  Elements  of  grammar 
and  pronunciation;  reading  of  simple  selections. 

1102.  Elementary  Russian.  (3).  Selections  of  increas- 
ing difficulty.  PREREQUISITE:  RUSS  1101  or 
equivalent. 

2201.  Intermediate  Russian.  (3).  Comprehensive 
review  of  Russian  grammar,  exercises  in  writing,  and 
readings  in  Russian  literature  and  culture.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: RUSS  1 102  or  equivalent. 

2202.  Intermediate  Russian.  (3).  More  advanced  read- 
ings. PREREQUISITE:  RUSS  2201  or  equivalent. 

3301.  Conversation  and  Composition.  (3).  PREREQ- 
UISITE: RUSS  2202  or  equivalent. 

3302.  Conversation  and  Composition.  (3).  PREREQ- 
UISITE: RUSS  3301  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3411.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature.  (3).  From  earliest 
chronicles,  folktales,  and  legends  through  classical 
period  to  end  of  eighteenth  century. 

3412.  Survey  of  Russian  Literature.  (3).  From  begin- 
ning of  nineteenth  century  to  Soviet  period.  Authors 
include  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Lermontov,  Turgenev, 
Doestoevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  Chekhov. 

3441.  Russian  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
(3).  Introduction  to  authors  who  herald  Golden  Age 
of  Russian  Literature;  representative  works  from 
Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol,  and  Turgenev. 

3442.  Russian  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
(3).  Readings  in  representative  works  of  Doestoevsky, 
Tolstoy,  Chekhov,  and  Gorki. 

3443.  Russian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
(3).  Introduction  to  works  of  Bunin,  Zamjatin,  Bely, 
A.  Tolstoy,  Scholokhov,  and  Solzhenitsyn. 

3444.  Russian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
(3).  Introduction  to  works  which  herald  Silver  Age 
of  Russian  poetry.  Authors  include  Blok,  Brusov, 
Akhmatova,  Zwetaeva  and  Mandelstam. 

3611.  Survey  of  Russian  Civilization.  (1).  Russia  and 
its  people;  highlights  of  Russian  civilization  as 
revealed  in  the  fields  of  literature,  music,  painting, 
and  architecture.  May  not  be  used  for  Russian  lan- 
guage credit. 

4309.  The  Art  of  Translating  Russian.  (3).  Translations 
of  material  from  Russian  to  English  in  approved 
content  area.  PREREQUISITE:  RUSS  2202  or 
equivalent. 

E200  SPANISH  (SPAN) 

1101.  Elementary  Spanish.  (3).  Elements  of  grammar 
and  pronunciation;  reading  of  simple  selections. 

1102.  Elementary  Spanish.  (3).  PREREQUISITE: 
SPAN  1101  or  the  equivalent. 

2201.  Intermediate  Spanish.  (3).  Comprehensive 
review  of  Spanish  grammar,  exercises  in  writing, 
conversation,  and  readings  in  Hispanic  literature  and 
culture.  PREREQUISITE:  SPAN  1102  or  equivalent. 

2202.  Intermediate  Spanish.  (3).  More  advanced  read- 
ings. PREREQUISITE:  SPAN  2201  or  equivalent. 

3301.  Conversation.  (3).  (3300).  Not  intended  for 
students  with  native  or  near-native  proficiency  in 
Spanish.  PREREQUISITE:  SPAN  2202  or  equivalent. 

3302.  Advanced  Conversation.  (3).  (3300).  Required 
of  majors  and  minors.  PREREQUISITE:  SPAN  3301 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

3303.  Composition.  (3).  (3300).  Practice  in  writing 
with  emphasis  on  content,  organization,  and  style. 
Not  intended  for  students  with  native  or  near-native 
proficiency.  PREREQUISITE:  SPAN  2202  or 
equivalent. 

4301-6301.  Spanish  Phonology.  (3).  Priniples  of  anal- 
ysis of  the  sound  system  of  human  language;  general 
sound  system  (phonetics)  of  Spanish;  distinctive 
features  (phonemics)  of  Spanish;  and  phonemic  con- 
trastive  analysis  of  sound  systems  of  Spanish  and 
English. 

4302-6302.  Advanced  Grammar.  (3).  Special  prob- 
lems in  grammar;  recommended  for  majors  and 
minors.  PREREQUISITE:  SPAN  3301,  3302,  3303,  or 
equivalent. 

4304-6304.  Evolution  of  Spanish.  (3).  General  history 
of  Spanish  language,  based  on  political  and  cultural 


history  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  History  of 
sound  system,  grammatical  structures,  word  borrow- 
ings, and  changes  in  meaning. 
4306-6306.  Applied  Spanish  Linguistics.  (3).  (4501) 
Current  research  in  linguistics,  psycholinguistics  and 
sociolinguistics  and  their  contribution  to  second- 
language  teaching  and  second-language  learning. 
4410-6410.  Spanish  Literature  and  Civilization.  (3). 
(3410).  Survey  of  literary  movements  and  major  fig- 
ures with  readings  in  literature  and  civilization. 
Required  of  majors.  PREREQUISITE:  SPAN  3301  or 
3302  or  equivalent. 

4431-6431.  Contemporary  Spanish  Prose.  (3).  Span- 
ish prose  from  Generation  of  1898  to  present.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: SPAN  3411  and  3412,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

4432-6432.  Contemporary  Spanish  Poetry  and 
Drama.  (3).  Spanish  poetry  and  drama  from  Gener- 
ation of  1898  to  present.  PREREQUSIITES:  SPAN 
3411  and  3412,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4510-6510.  Spanish  American  Literature  and  Civili- 
zation. (3).  (3510).  Survey  of  literary  movements  and 
major  figures  with  readings  in  literature  and  civili- 
zation. Required  of  majors.  PREREQUISITE:  SPAN 
3301  or  3302. 

4561-6561.  Pre-Contemporary  Spanish  American 
Prose  Fiction.  (3).  Development  of  Spanish  American 
novel  and  short  story  from  beginnings  through  20th 
century.  PREREQUISITE:  SPAN  4510. 

4562-6562.  Contemporary  Spanish  American  Prose 
Fiction.  (3).  Spanish  American  novel  and  short  story 
of  20th  century.  PREREQUISITE:  SPAN  4510. 

4701.  Spanish  for  Commerce  I.  (3).  (3791).  Spanish 
business  terminology  and  correspondence.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: Any  3000  level  Spanish  course  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

4702.  Spanish  for  Commerce  II.  (3).  (3792).  Business 
concepts  and  documents.  PREREQUISITE:  Any  3000 
level  Spanish  course  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4790-99-6790-99.  Special  Topics  in  Literature  and 
Linguistics.  (3).  Literary  topics  include  medieval  liter- 
ature, Golden  Age,  19th  century  literature,  and  Span- 
ish American  drama.  May  be  repeated  for  maximum 
of  6  hours  credit.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of 
instructor. 
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ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
MELVIN  C.  BARBER, 

Acting  Chair 
Room  107,  Johnson  Hall 

The  prerequisite  for  all  3000  and  4000  level  courses 
is  either  junior  standing  (a  minimum  of  55  semester 
hours  credit)  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

E220  GEOGRAPHY  (GEOG) 

1101.  Introduction  to  Earth  Science:  Weather  and 
Climate.  (4).  Atmospheric  processes  and  geographic 
distribution  of  radiation,  moisture,  pressure,  and  cir- 
culation interacting  to  create  weather  systems  and 
storms;  oceanic  influences,  earth-sun  relationships, 
global  climate  patterns;  human  interaction  with 
atmosphere.  Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week. 

1102.  Introduction  to  Earth  Science:  Landforms.  (4). 
Agents  and  processes  of  landform  development  and 
geographic  relationships  of  landscapes  including  vol- 
canic, fluvial,  glacial,  and  coastal  environments;  soil 
development  and  vegetation  associations;  environ- 
mental hazards  to  humans;  maps  and  aerial  photo 
interpretation  as  sources  of  environmental  informa- 
tion. Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

1401.  Introduction  to  Cultural  Geography.  (3).  Geo- 
graphical aspects  of  human  behavior.  Focuses  on 
distributional  patterns  and  interactions  of  such  cul- 
tural characteristics  as  language,  religion,  politics, 
and  economics. 

2301.  Survey  of  Developing  World  Regions.  (3).  Sur- 
vey of  economic,  cultural,  and  physical  traits  char- 
acteristic of  developing  nations;  focuses  on  geo- 
graphic problems  and  aspects  of  development  of 
Third  World  nations  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia. 

2311.  Survey  of  Industrialized  World  Regions.  (3). 
Emphasis  on  economic,  cultural,  and  physical  traits 
characteristic  of  industrialized  nations;  focuses  on 
geographic  aspects  that  give  character  to  North 
America,  Europe,  USSR,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 


3200.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  World  (Same  as 
ANTH  3200).  (3).  Major  ethnographic  areas  and 
selected  cultures  of  world. 

3221.  Principles  of  Conservation.  (3).  Development 
of  conservation  ethic  and  wilderness  concepts;  sur- 
vey of  problems  related  to  population  growth,  land 
use,  and  energy  and  resource  utilization;  soil  erosion 
and  crop  productivity  relationships. 
3430.  Economic  Geography.  (3).  Spatial  character- 
istics and  distribution  of  economic  activities. 
3451.  Introduction  to  Urban  Planning.  (3).  Introduc- 
tion to  regional  and  urban  planning,  emphasizing 
spatial  relationships  of  physical,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural phenomena  necessary  in  planning  process. 
3501.  Map  Intelligence.  (3).  Comprehensive  study  of 
maps  as  geographic  tools  that  enable  user  to  gain 
knowledge  of  earth  through  map  reading  and  map 
interpretation  and  to  make  intelligent  use  of  such  map 
information. 

3503.  Map  Design.  (3).  Introduction  to  cartographic 
theory,  planning  and  construction  of  maps.  Two 
lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
4111-6111.  Earth  Science  I:  Meteorology.  (3).  Ele- 
ments and  physical  processes  underlying  weather 
development;  instrumentation  and  techniques  used 
in  weather  observation  and  analysis.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: GEOG  1101  or  consent  of  instuctor. 
4121-6121.  Earth  Science  II.  The  Earth.  (3).  Land 
forms,  their  changes,  and  their  uses  to  man. 
4122-6122.  Earth  Science  III.  The  Soil.  (3).  Processes 
and  dynamics  of  soil  profile  development.  Major 
models  of  soil  development  examined  and  applied 
to  soil  genesis  in  Tennessee.  Application  of  soil 
techniques  to  archaeology,  planning,  earth  sciences, 
and  soil  conservation  and  erosion  problems.  Empha- 
sis on  field  and  laboratory  techniques  with  field  work 
in  soil  mapping  and  soil  taxonomy.  Two  lecture,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

4131-6131.  Earth  Science  IV.  The  Oceans.  (3).  Ana- 
lytical study  of  the  oceans  to  include  their  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  qualities;  their  movements, 
resources,  climatic  influences,  and  importance  for 
transportation. 

4201-6201.  Urbanization  and  Environment.  (3).  Ways 
man  has  changed  natural  environment  by  urbaniza- 
tion and  how  physical  features  and  processes  influ- 
ence development  and  function  of  cities. 
4203-6203.  Site  Analysis.  (3).  Analysis  of  site  char- 
acteristics and  suitability  for  land  development. 
Emphasis  on  environmental  problems  and  human  use 
as  they  relate  to  site  selection  and  development. 
4211-6211.  Climatology.  (3).  Climatic  elements  and 
methods  of  data  analysis;  applications  of  climatology 
in  agriculture,  health,  economics,  and  architecture. 
PREREQUISITE:  GEOG  41 1 1  or  consent  of  instuctor. 
4215-6215.  Physical  Climatology.  (3).  Components  of 
earth's  energy  balance;  emphasis  on  solar  radiation, 
heat  transfer,  and  evapotranspiration.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: GEOG  421 1  and  PHYS  21 1 2  or  equivalents. 
4231-6231.  Water  Resources.  (3).  Hydrologic  pro- 
cesses and  their  application  to  needs  of  cities,  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  recreation. 
4251-6251.  Environmental  Threats  to  Human  Survival. 
(3).  Survey  of  environmental  threats,  some  of  which 
may  threaten  survival  of  human  species.  Spectrum 
of  threats  ranges  from  planet-wide  climatic  changes 
and  potential  changes  in  earth-sun  relationships  to 
more  immediate  threats  such  as  inadequate  food 
production,  local  disasters,  and  nuclear 
contamination. 

4304-6304.  Geography  of  Europe.  (3).  Geographic 
analysis  of  lands  west  of  Iron  Curtain. 
4305-6305.  Geography  of  the  USSR.  (3).  Regional 
analysis  of  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 
4306-6306.  Geography  of  Asia.  (3).  Significance  of 
regional  differences  in  Japan,  China,  and  India,  and 
brief  survey  of  remaining  areas. 
4313-6313.  Geography  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. (3).  Physical,  cultural,  and  economic  character- 
istics of  United  States  and  Canada. 
4316-6316.  Geography  of  the  South.  (3).  Selected 
regions  in  South;  emphasis  on  changes  and  trends 
in  cultural-physical  complex. 
4324-6324.    Geography    of    Middle    America.    (3). 
Regions  and  resources  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  West  Indies  related  to  present  and  potential 
economic  development. 

4325-6325.  Geography  of  South  America.  (3). 
Regional  economies,  resources,  and  trade  in  the 
continent;  with  stress  on  changing  significance  of 
landscape  related  to  national  problems. 
4421-6421.  Political  Geography.  (3).  Introduction  to 
spatial  distribution,  characteristics,  and  interaction 
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of  political  processes  and  systems.  Individual  student 
study  of  selected  problems  required. 
4431-6431.  Urban  Geography.  (3).  Allocation  of  land 
for  urban  uses;  adjustments  and  adaptations  to  exist- 
ing physical  phenomena;  patterns,  functions,  and 
forms  of  specific  urban  land  areas;  and  some  con- 
tinuous problems  of  urban  development  and  growth. 
4434-6434.  Land  Utilization  and  Settlement.  (3).  Char- 
acteristic ways  that  man  utilizes  land.  Emphasis  on 
effect  of  urban  growth  on  settlements  and  landhold- 
ing  patterns  in  rural  areas. 

4442-6442.  Geography  of  Business  and  Industrial 
Location.  (3).  Geography  of  retailing,  wholesaling, 
and  manufacturing;  emphasis  on  locational  analysis 
of  selected  business  enterprises. 
4443-6443.  Transportation  Planning.  (3).  Planning  for 
various  transportation  modes  and  networks  and 
impact  they  have  on  land  use  and  contemporary 
development  problems. 

4453-6453.  Geography  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  (3). 
Ability  of  earth-surface  areas  to  produce  food  neces- 
sary to  sustain  rapidly  growing  world  population. 
Includes  environmental  constraints  which  tend  to 
limit  food  production  and  produce  food  supply  crises. 
4500-6500.  Computer  Applications  for  Spatial  Anal- 
ysis. (1).  Use  of  computers  as  tool  for  spatial  problem 
solving,  incorporating  computer  language  and  oper- 
ating systems  for  micro  and  large  computers. 
4502-6502.  Computer  Mapping.  (3).  Use  of  computer 
mapping  programs  as  effective  techniques  for  visual 
presentation  of  wide  variety  of  data.  Two  lecture,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

4503-6503.  Map  Production.  (3).  Scribing,  color  sep- 
aration, printing,  and  darkroom  processes.  Two  lec- 
ture, two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
4510-6510.  Aerial  Photo  Interpretation.  (3).  (Same  as 
GEOL  4510)  Elements  and  steps  involved  in  inter- 
preting, measuring,  and  mapping  of  images  appear- 
ing on  aerial  photographs.  Two  lecture,  two  labo- 
ratory hours  per  week. 

4511-6511.  Remote  Sensing  of  the  Environment.  (3). 
(Same  as  GEOL  4512)  Survey  of  theory  and  appli- 
cation of  using  color,  infrared,  thermal,  and  radar 
images  generated  from  aircraft  and  satellites  for 
geographic,  environmental,  and  planning  purposes. 
Two  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
4521-6521.  Quantitative  Methods.  (3).  Introduction  to 
quantitative  methods  in  spatial  analysis. 
4531-6531.  Field  Methods.  (3).   Basic  methods  of 
geographic  analysis  used  in  classifying,  analyzing 
and  reporting  field-generated  data  including  field 
mapping,  sampling  procedures,  questionnaires,  and 
archival  and  public  document  research.  One  and  one- 
half  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
4551.  Urban  Planning  Studio.  (3).  Application  of 
planning  process  to  urban  problems  and  preparation 
of  plans  for  the  urban  area.  PREREQUISITE:  GEOG 
3451  or  consent  of  instructor. 
4610-19.  Special  Topics  in  Geography.  (1-3).  Topics 
are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of  Classes. 
4621.  Independent  Study.  (1-3).  Student,  under  fac- 
ulty supervision,  studies  in-depth  particular  geo- 
graphic topic.  Repeatable  with  change  in  content  to 
maximum  of  3  semester  hours. 
4700-6700.  Geography  Internship.  (1-9).  Experience 
working  with  agency  in  which  geographic  knowledge 
can  be  utilized.  Repeatable  to  maximum  of  9  semester 
hours.  (S/U). 
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E235  GEOLOGY  (GEOL) 

1101.  Physical  Geology.  (4).  Introduction  to  pro- 
cesses that  operate  within  and  on  surface  of  earth; 
forces  that  make  mountains  and  valleys,  and  those 
that  move  continents;  special  emphasis  on  topics 
important  to  Mid-South,  such  as  earthquakes,  rivers, 
and  groundwater.  Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours 
per  week. 

1201.  Historical  Geology.  (4).  Overview  of  history  of 
earth  and  its  life  as  interpreted  from  rock  and  fossil 
record;  origins  of  continents,  mountain  ranges,  ocean 
basins  and  natural  regions  of  U.S.  Three  lecture,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  GEOL 
1101. 


3211.  Introduction  to  Paleontology.  (4).  Fossil  inver- 
tebrate animals  and  their  importance  in  interpretation 
of  ancient  environments,  evolution,  and  geologic 
time.  Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITES:  GEOL  1101,  1201. 

3301.  Earth  Materials.  (4).  Hand  specimen  identifi- 
cation and  classification  of  minerals  and  rocks;  envi- 
ronments of  mineral  and  rock  genesis  Two  lecture, 
four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE: 
GEOL  1101. 

3302.  Physical  and  Optical  Crystallography.  (4).  Crys- 
tal structure  of  minerals  and  its  relation  to  physical 
and  optical  properties.  Optical  and  X-ray  determin- 
ative techniques.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours 
per  week  COREQUISITES:  GEOL  3301 ,  CHEM  1 1 1 1 . 
3512.  Structural  Geology.  (3).  Structures  of  the  crust; 
geometry  of  folds  and  faults,  rock  deformation,  crite- 
ria for  recognizing  structures,  solution  of  geometrical 
problems.  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  GEOL  1101,  MATH  1321,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

3712.  Sedimentoiogy  and  Stratigraphy.  (4).  Origin 
and  classification  of  sedimentary  rocks  and  mutual 
relationship  of  sedimentary  rock  bodies  both  geo- 
graphically and  through  geologic  time.  Lecture 
emphasizes  comparison  of  modern  depositional  sys- 
tems with  their  ancient  counterparts  Labortory 
emphasizes  hand  specimen  analysis  and  preparation 
of  geologic  maps.  Threelecture,  two  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  GEOL  1201. 
3802.  Introduction  to  Oceanography.  (3).  Origin, 
water  circulation,  shoreline,  and  deep  water  charac- 
teristics of  oceans;  role  in  evaluation  and  history  of 
earth;  marine  life  and  its  ecology. 
4010-6010.  Special  Topics  in  Geological  Sciences. 
(3).  Topics  vary  and  are  announced  in  the  Schedule 
of  Classes. 

4100-6100.  Petroleum  Geology  and  Basin  Analysis. 
(3).  Application  of  geologic  principles  to  search  for 
economic  accumulations  of  oil  and  gas;  lab  emphasis 
on  prospect  selection  using  subsurface  techniques, 
lecture  emphasis  on  depomodels  and  depositional 
systems.  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
4202-6202.  Geomorphology.  (4).  Description,  origin 
and  interpretation  of  landforms  and  their  relation- 
ships to  underlying  structure  and  geologic  history. 
Processes  acting  on  earth's  surface,  including  active 
tectonics;  weather;  mass-wasting;  climate  change; 
and  fluvial,  shoreline,  and  glacial  processes.  Three 
lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: GEOL  1201. 

4322-6322.  Petrology.  (4).  Description  and  interpre- 
tation of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  through 
study  of  thin  sections.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  GEOL  3302,  CHEM 
1112. 

4332-6332.  Introduction  to  Geochemistry.  (3).  Geo- 
logical and  chemical  processes  which  govern  or 
control  migration  and  distribution  of  elements  and 
ato  mic  species  of  earth  in  space  and  time.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  GEOL  3302. 
4350-6350.  Crystallography  and  Crystal  Structure. 
(3).  Mathematical  crystallography  and  crystal  phys- 
ics; tensor  properties  of  solids  and  their  relation  to 
crystal  symmetry;  crystal  chemistry  and  structural 
groups  of  solids.  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  CHEM  1111,  1112; 
MATH  2322;  PHYS  2511,  2512 

4351-6351.  Advanced  Structural  Geology.  (3).  Anal- 
ysis of  crustal  structure:  stress  and  strain  in  rocks, 
mechanical  interpretation  of  crustal  structures.  PRE- 
PREQUISITES:  GEOL  3512,  MATH  1321. 
4510-6510.  Aerial  Photo  Interpretation.  (3).  (Same  as 
GEOG  4510).  Elements  and  steps  involved  in  inter- 
preting, measuring  and  mapping  images  appearing 
on  aerial  photographs.  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

4511-6511.  Economic  Mineral  Deposits.  (3).  Origin, 
occurrence,  and  composition  of  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mineral  deposits.  Three  lecture  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITES:  GEOL  3301,  3302,  and  3512. 
4512-6512.  Remote  Sensing  of  the  Environment.  (3). 
(Same  as  GEOG  4511).  Theory  and  application  of 
using  color,  infrared,  thermal  and  radar  images  gener- 
ated from  aircraft  and  satelites  for  geographic,  geo- 
logic, environmental  and  planning  purposes. 
4622.  Geology  Field  Camp.  (6).  Preparation  of  struc- 
tural and  lithologic  maps  in  prescribed  geologic  areas 
using  topographic  maps  and  aerial  photographs. 
Instruments  used  are  the  alidade  and  the  Brunton 


compass.  Offered  in  summer  school  only  PREREQ- 
UISITES: GEOL  3302,  3512. 

4641.  Solid  Earth  Structure  and  Dynamics.  (3).  Geo- 
physics and  whole  earth  structure,  tectonics  and  plate 
dynamics;  regional  structural  analysis  and  introduc- 
tion to  geophysical  techniques.  PREREQUISITE: 
GEOL  3512. 

4701-6701.  Spring  Field  Trip.  (1-2).  Conducted  field 
trips  during  spring  vacation.  About  30  hours  of  field 
work  follow  2-4  hours  of  lectures.  Open  to  non- 
majors.  Among  areas  which  may  be  included  are 
Ouachita-Arbuckle-Wichita  Mountains  of  Oklahoma; 
Ouachita,  Ozark  dome  and  adjacent  mineral  districts; 
central  and  southern  Appalachians,  and  Gulf  Coastal 
Plain.  Check  Schedule  of  Classes  for  specific  loca- 
tion NOTE:  May  be  repeated  three  times  when  loca- 
tion varies.  A  total  of  no  more  than  8  hours  credit 
may  be  earned.  Dates,  hours  and  credits  to  be 
arranged.  PREREQUISITE:  consent  of  instructor 

4721.  Investigations  in  Geology.  (1-3).  Individual  or 
group  work  on  topics  of  current  interest.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: consent  of  instructor. 

4731.  Senior  Thesis.  (1-3).  Original  study,  on  subject 
of  geological  significance,  to  be  carried  on  independ- 
ently by  student  with  faculty  supervision.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: senior  standing  in  Geology. 

E237  GEOPHYSICS  (GEOP) 
4101-6101.  Introduction  to  Geophysics.  (3).  (GEOL 
4652).  Fundamental  topics:  earth's  age  and  their 
thermal  state,  main  gravity  and  magnetic  fields; 
dynamic  models  of  earth's  interior;  comparison  of 
terrestrial  planets  PREREQUISITES:  PHYS  2111, 
MATH  1321. 

4201-6201.  Applied  Geophysics.  (4).  (GEOL  4632). 
Geophysic  prospecting  methods;  seismic  reflection 
and  seismic  refraction  techniques,  and  electrical, 
magnetic,  and  gravity  field  measurements  with 
emphasis  of  fundamental  principles  governing  ac- 
quisition and  interpretation  of  geophysical  data. 
Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: consent  of  instructor. 
4401-6401.  Introduction  to  Seismology.  (3).  (GEOL 
4440).  Wave  propagation  in  the  earth.  Topics  include 
elasticity,  elastic  wave  equation,  vibration  and  waves, 
body  and  surface  elastic  waves,  seismic  rays,  reflec- 
tion and  refraction  of  seismic  waves,  and  the  earth- 
quake source.  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  6391  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

4722.  Investigations  in  Geophysics.  (1-3).  (GEOL 
4722).  Individual  or  group  work  on  topics  of  current 
interest  in  the  broad  field  of  geophysics.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: consent  of  instructor. 

4931.  Senior  Thesis.  (1-3).  Original  study  on  subject 
of  geophysical  significance,  to  be  carried  on  inde- 
pendently by  student  with  faculty  supervision.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: senior  standing. 


HISTORY 

PROFESSOR 

JOSEPH  M.  HAWES,  Chair 

Room  100,  Mitchell  Hall 

All  candidates  for  graduation  at  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity are  required  to  complete  History  2601  and 
2602. 

E240  HISTORY  (HIST) 

1301.  The  Development  of  World  Civilization  I.  (3). 

Especially  recommended  for  freshmen.  Traces  forms 
of  civilization  from  ancient  beginnings  through  seven- 
teenth century. 

1302.  The  Development  of  World  Civilization  II.  (3). 
Especially  recommended  for  freshmen.  Traces  forms 
of  civilization  from  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  present. 

2601.  The  United  States  to  1877.  (3).  United  States 
from  discovery  to  end  of  political  reconstruction. 

2602.  The  United  States  since  1877.  (3).  United  States 
from  1877  to  present. 

3010.  Special  Issues  in  History.  (3).  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  nine  hours  when  the  topic  varies. 
3021.  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  (3).  From  its 
New  Testament  origins  to  20th  century. 
3031.  History  of  Technology.  (3).  Technological 
development  and  its  relationship  to  its  historical 
context  from  earliest  times  to  present. 
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3035.  Technology  and  Culture  in  American  History. 
(3).  Interrelationship  between  technology  and  cul- 
ture; emphasis  on  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 
3040.  Research  Tools  tor  the  Humanities.  (3).  Intro- 
duction to  history  of  computing;  familiarization  with 
computers,  operating  systems,  word  processing, 
database  management,  spreadsheets,  statistical  anal- 
ysis, and  bibliographical  search;  consideration  of 
social,  ethical,  and  legal  implications  of  computers; 
emphasis  on  applications  to  humanities  NOTE: 
beginning  knowledge  of  basic  statistics 
recommended. 

3121.  England  Before  1714.  (3).  Political,  constitu- 
tional, cultural,  social,  and  economic  development 
of  England  from  coming  of  Anglo-Saxons  until  Han- 
overian accession  in  1714. 

3122.  England  Since  1714.  (3).  Development  of  Eng- 
land's democratic  government,  considering  eco- 
nomic, social,  intellectual,  diplomatic,  and  imperial 
affairs. 

3211.  Colonial  Latin  America.  (3).  Political,  economic, 
social  and  cultural  development  in  Latin  America  from 
pre-conquest  era  to  1808. 

3212.  The  Latin  American  Nations.  (3).  Major  political, 
economic,  and  social  trends  in  Latin  America  since 
1808.  Emphasis  on  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Mexico. 

3271.  The  Middle  East.  (3).  Political,  diplomatic,  social 
and  religious  developments  in  Middle  East  from  1 800 
to  present. 

3275.  History  of  the  Jewish  People.  (3).  History  of 
Jewish  people  from  antiquity  to  present;  emphasis 
on  their  changing  relationships  to  larger  cultures  in 
which  they  participated. 

3290.  Traditional  Asia.  (3).  Comparative  survey  of 
civilizations  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Southeast 
Asia,  from  their  beginnings  through  the  18th  century. 

3291.  Modern  Asia.  (3).  Asia  from  1800  to  present, 
focusing  on  Asian  reactions  to  colonialism,  and  rise 
of  modern  nation  states  in  India,  Japan,  China,  and 
Southeast  Asia 

3301.  Early  Modern  Europe,  1500-1800.  (3). 

3302.  Modern  Europe,  1800  to  Present.  (3). 

3505.  Cultural  and  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  I. 
(3).  (4505).  Topics  in  history  of  European  culture  and 
thought  from  classical  Greece  through  high  Middle 
Ages. 

3506.  Cultural  and  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  II. 
(3).  (4506).  Topics  in  history  of  European  culture  and 
thought  from  late  Middle  Ages  to  twentieth  century. 
3803.  American  Diplomatic  History.  (3).  Though 
including  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  course  con- 
centrates on  20th.  Emphasizes  relationship  between 
foreign  policy  and  domestic  forces.  Note:  Students 
who  have  received  credit  tor  HIST  3801  or  3802  will 
not  be  allowed  credit  for  HIST  3803. 

3811.  United  States  Military  and  Naval  History.  (3). 
(4811).  (Same  as  Army  2105)  Developments  since 
colonial  period;  emphasis  on  background  and  growth 
of  national  military  and  naval  establishments,  military 
and  naval  thought,  difficulties  accompanying  moder- 
nization and  assumption  of  global  resonsibilities,  and 
problem  of  relationship  between  civilian  and  military- 
naval  sectors  in  democracy. 

3823.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  (3). 
Note:  Students  who  have  received  credit  for  HIST 
3821  or  3822  will  not  be  allowed  credit  for  HIST  3823. 
3840.  United  States  Constitutional  History.  (3).  Con- 
stitutional developments  from  colonial  period  to  pres- 
ent; emphasis  on  English  heritage,  constitutional 
antecedents  of  revolutionary  era,  origins  and  growth 
of  federal  system  under  Constitution  of  1787,  and 
evolution  of  modern  constitutional  government  in 
United  States. 

3863.  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  United 
States.  (3).  Note:  Students  who  have  received  credit 
for  HIST  3861  or  3862  will  not  be  allowed  credit  for 
HIST  3863. 

3865.  History  of  Immigration  to  United  States.  (3). 
Nature  and  effects  of  immigration  to  United  States 
from  1776  to  present. 

3900.  History  of  Tennessee.  (3).  Political,  economic, 
and  social  development  of  Tennessee  from  earliest 
times. 

3905.  History  of  Memphis.  (3).  Political,  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  development  of  Memphis  from 
foundation  to  present. 

3920.  The  Old  South.  (3).  Southern  institutions  prior 
to  outbreak  of  Civil  War. 

3930.  The  New  South.  (3).  South  from  Civil  War  to 
present. 

3940.  The  West.  (3).  Significance  of  frontier  in  devel- 
opment of  United  States  from  Revolutionary  period 
to  1890. 


4003.  The  Philosophy  of  History.  (3).  History  as  a 
distinct  discipline.  Thought  of  leading  Western  phi- 
losophers of  history  about  nature  of  history  in  its  two 
senses  —  history  as  actuality  and  history  as  thought 
about  actuality. 

4012.  Directed  Readings,  Honors.  (3).  Under  the 
direction  of  faculty  member,  student  reads  about 
particulartopicortopics.  PREREQUISITE:  admission 
to  Honors  Program 

4014.  Directed  Readings.  (1-3).  Readings  on  partic- 
ular topic  in  history  under  supervision  of  member 
of  faculty. 

4020-6020.  Internship  in  History.  (3-12).  Supervised 
internships  working  with  various  governmental  agen- 
cies, private  foundations  or  business  of  interest  to 
historians.  May  be  repeated  for  up  to  12  hours  credit. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  department. 
4050-59-6050-59.  Special  Topics  in  History.  (1-3). 
Intensive  study  of  selected  topics;  topic  announced 
in  Schedule  of  Classes. 

4126-6126.  Victorian  and  Edwardian  England.  (3). 
Social,  political,  and  cultural  adjustments  of  England 
to  experience  of  industrialization  in  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries. 

4145-6145.  History  of  Modern  Germany.  (3).  Germany 
from  origins  of  unification  movement  in  Napoleonic 
Era  through  Second  World  War. 
4160-6160.  Russia  to  1917.  (3).  Russia  from  earliest 
times  to  1917;  emphasis  on  the  rise  of  serfdom  and 
autocracy  and  evolution  of  revolutionary  movement. 
4162-6162.  History  of  the  Soviet  Union.  (3).  Detailed 
study  of  1917  Revolution  and  major  developments 
in  government,  economy,  cultural  and  social  life,  and 
international  affairs  which  followed. 
4163-6163.  History  of  Socialism  and  Marxism.  (3). 
Socialist  and  Marxist  thought  and  rise  of  socialist  and 
Marxist  social  and  political  movements  in  Europe, 
Russia  and  Far  East.  Unique  social,  economic,  and 
political  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  experimenta- 
tion with  and  application  of  Marxism. 
4200-6200.  History  of  Spain.  (3).  (3200).  Spanish 
institutions,  culture  and  politics  from  ancient  times 
to  present. 

4240-6240.  History  of  Mexico.  (3).  Political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  development  of  Mexico  from 
ancient  times  to  present. 

4250-6250.  History  of  Brazil.  (3).  Political,  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  development  of  Brazil  from  early 
times  to  the  present. 

4260-6260.  The  World  Since  1945.  (3).  Global  ide- 
ological, economic  and  political  developments  since 
World  War  II.  Emphasizes  rising  affluence  of  indus- 
trial free  market,  movement  of  former  colonies  to 
independence,  and  growth  in  diversity  among  Soviet 
bloc  nations. 

4281-6281.  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  (3).  Emphasis 
on  black  Africa  in  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 


Age  of  imperialism  and  impact  of  West  on  Africa, 
colonial  policies  of  European  powers;  rise  of  national- 
ist   movements;    problems   of    newly    independent 
nations;  role  of  African  countries  in  world  affairs. 
4282-6282.  The  History  of  North  Africa.  (3).  Emphasis 
on  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Extension  of 
European  influence  and  control;  rise  of  nationalist 
movements;  role  of  these  areas  in  world  affairs. 
4283-6283.  The  History  of  Southern  Africa.  (3).  Euro- 
pean colonization  and  impact  on  African  people  from 
1652  to  date  in  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia, 
and  former  High  Commission  territories. 
4292-6292.  History  of  Modern  China,  1800  to  the 
Present.  (3). 

4294-6294.  History  of  Modern  Japan,  1800  to  the 
Present.  (3). 

4295-6295.  Intellectual  History  of  East  Asia  Since 
1800.  (3).  Evolution  of  modern  Chinese  and  Japanese 
thought. 

4321-6321.  History  of  Ancient  Civilization  I.  (3). 
Ancient  Near  East  and  Greece  through  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

4322-6322.  History  of  Ancient  Civilization  II.  (3). 
Hellenistic  World  and  rise  and  fall  of  Roman  Empire. 
4361-6361.  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  (3). 
Byzantine  or  East  Roman  Empire  from  330  to  1453 
and  its  influence  on  Slavic,  Turkic,  and  Islamic 
peoples. 

4371-6371.  Early  Middle  Ages.  (3).  Late  Roman 
Empire,  migration  period,  emergence  of  Islamic, 
Byzantine,  and  West  European  cultures  through 
period  of  Investiture  Controversy. 
4372-6372.  The  High  Middle  Ages.  (3).  Urban  emer- 
gence, growth  of  feudal  monarchy,  foundations  of 
modern  political  institutions,  medieval  universities, 
and  intellectual  fabric  of  scholasticism. 
4380-6380.  Renaissance  Europe,  1300-1520.  (3). 
Transition  from  medieval  to  early  modern  institutions 
in  Europe;  emphasis  on  urban  growth,  capitalism, 
emergent  nationalism,  international  diplomacy,  and 
humanism. 

4390-6390.  Europe  in  the  Age  of  the  Reformation. 
(3).  Characteristic  political,  social,  economic,  intel- 
lectual, and  cultural  developments  and  religious  con- 
flicts of  late  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
4401-6401.  Europe  in  the  Age  of  the  Baroque.  (3). 
Political  crises,  development  of  monarchial  absolut- 
ism, rise  of  modern  science,  and  cultural  synthesis 
in  seventeenth  century. 

4440-6440.  The  Era  of  the  French  Revolution.  (3).  The 
Old  Regime,  origins  and  development  of  Enlighten- 
ment thought,  and  revolutionary  and  counter- 
revolutionary movements  in  18th  century  Europe. 
4453-6453.  Europe,  1815-1914.  (3).  Note:  Students 
who  have  received  credit  for  HIST  4451  or  4452  will 
not  be  allowed  credit  for  HIST  4453. 
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4461-6461.  Europe,  1914-1945.  (3). 

4503-6503.  Disease  and  Medicine  in  History.  (3).  How 

various  diseases  and  the  medical  attempts  to  conquer 
them  influenced  economic,  political,  and  social  action 
throughout  history.  Emphasis  on  significant  work  in 
history  of  public  health  and  speculation  about  impor- 
tance of  environmental  factors  in  man's  future. 
4620-6620.  Colonial  America,  to  1783.  (3).  Political 
development  and  economic,  social  and  cultural  insti- 
tutions of  English  Colonies  in  America,  including 
origins  and  conduct  of  American  Revolution. 
4630-6630.  The  New  Nation,  1783-1815.  (3).  (4641). 
4640-6640.    Jacksonian    America,    1815-1850.    (3). 
(4642). 

4670-6670.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1850-1877. 
(3).  (4460). 

4680-6680.  Emergence  of  Modern  America,  1877- 
1914.  (3).  United  States  from  end  of  Reconstruction 
to  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 

4701-6701.  The  United  States,  1914  to  the  Second 
World  War.  (3).  United  States  from  outbreak  of  World 
War  I  to  World  War  II. 

4702-6702.  United  States  from  the  Second  World  War. 
(3).  The  United  States  from  World  War  II  to  present. 
4823-6823.  American  Labor  History.  (3).  Historical 
development  of  labor  movement  in  United  States; 
emphasis  on  social,  economic,  and  political  trends 
related  to  labor  movement. 

4824-6824.  Business  History.  (3).  Historical  develop- 
ment of  business  in  the  United  States;  attention  to 
social,  economic,  and  political  trends  related  to  Amer- 
ican business  communities. 

4831-6831.  History  of  American  Family.  (3).  Analysis 
of  changes  in  family  size  and  structure  and  relation- 
ships between  family  and  society  from  colonial  times 
to  present. 

4851-6851.  History  of  Women  in  America.  (3).  Eco- 
nomic, political,  social,  and  intellectual  history  of 
women  in  English  American  colonies  and  United 
States. 

4861-6861.  Parks/People/Public  Policy.  (3).  Compar- 
ative study  of  history  and  administration  of  public 
land  areas  in  the  United  States,  and  of  American 
conservation. 

4863-6863.  History  of  Childhood  in  America.  (3). 
Historical  consideration  of  children  and  childhood 
in  American  society  from  early  17th  century  to 
present. 

4871-6871.  United  States  Urban  History.  (3).  (3871). 
Development  of  American  cities,  including  formation 
of  local  social,  economic,  and  political  institutions, 
and  impact  of  urbanization  on  United  States. 
4881-6881.  Black  American  History.  (3).  Role  of 
blacks  in  America  from  Jamestown  to  present. 
4941-6941.  History  of  the  American  Indian.  (3).  Role 
of  Indian  in  American  history. 

4996.  Honors  Thesis.  (3).  Under  the  direction  of 
faculty  member,  and  with  approval  of  the  Honors 
Committee,  student  writes  thesis  based  on  research 
in  primary  and/or  secondary  sources.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: admission  to  the  Honors  Program. 


MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

PROFESSOR  RALPH  J.  FAUDREE,  Chair 

Room  373,  Dunn  Mathematics 
Foreign  Languages  Building 

The  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences  offers 
general  courses  in  mathematics,  statistics  and  com- 
puter science  for  students  in  all  departments  of  the 
University,  with  specially  designed  programs  for  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  University.  Courses  which 
satisfy  specific  graduation  requirements  of  the  sev- 
eral colleges  may  be  found  in  the  description  of  the 
degree  requirements  for  the  specific  college. 

The  courses  MATH  1211  and  1212  provide  prepar- 
atory instruction,  as  needed,  for  required  courses. 
MATH  1211  provides  preparation  for  MATH  1212,  and 
MATH  1212  provides  preparation  for  MATH  1 321 .  For 
students  who  do  not  possess  the  level  of  preparation 
or  competency  to  achieve  success  in  college  level 
courses,  Academic  Services  and  Developmental  Stu- 
dies provides  a  testing  and  placement  program,  and 
offers  special  courses  in  arithmetic  and  elementary 
algebra  (R&DS  720,  820,  and  821).  Students  must 
display  a  level  of  competency  as  found  in  R&DS  821 
to  enter  the  college  level  courses  in  mathematics. 

E280  MATHEMATICS  (MATH) 
1181.  Concepts  of  Number.  (3).  Introduction  to  logic; 
set  theory;  development  and  applications  of  numer- 


ation systems;  mathematical  systems  and  algorithms. 
PREREQUISITE:  Two  units  of  high  school  algebra 
or  one  unit  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of  geometry  or 
R&DS  821. 

1182.  Concepts  of  Algebra.  (3).  Algebraic  structures, 
combinatorics,  statistics,  mathematical  proof,  prob- 
lem solving.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  1181. 

1211.  College  Algebra.  (3).  Systems  of  equations  and 
inequalities,  mathematical  induction,  matrix 
methods,  partial  fractions,  synthetic  division,  theory 
of  equations,  sequences  and  series.  NOTE:  MATH 

1211  and  1213  will  not  satisfy  a  six  semester  hour 
Mathematics  requirement.  PREREQUISITE:  Place- 
ment test  recommended  but  not  required.  Two  units 
of  high  school  algebra  or  R&DS  821. 

1212.  Trigonometry.  (3).  Circular  functions;  inverse 
circular  functions;  graphs  of  circular  and  inverse 
functions;  identities;  equations;  angles;  trigonometric 
functions;  solution  of  triangles;  elementary  applica- 
tion of  vectors;  trigonometric  form  of  complex 
numbers.  PREREQUISITE:  Placement  test  recom- 
mended but  not  required;  MATH  1211.  NOTE:  MATH 

1212  and  MATH  1213  will  not  satisfy  a  six  semester 
hour  Mathematics  requirement. 

1213.  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  (4).  Expo- 
nents; radicals;  quadratic  functions;  inequalities;  rela- 
tions and  functions;  inverse,  exponential  and  loga- 
rithmic functions;  solution  of  algebraic  systems, 
trigonometric  functions,  identities,  equations  and 
graphs;  angle  measurements;  sum,  difference,  half- 
angle  and  double-angle  formulas;  solution  of  trian- 
gles; laws  of  sines  and  cosines.  NOTE:  MATH  1211 
and  1213,  or  1212  and  1213  will  not  satisfy  a  six 
semester  hour  Mathematics  requirement. 

1312.  Elementary  Calculus.  (3).  Introduction  to  con- 
cepts and  methods  of  elementary  calculus  of  one  real 
variable  as  related  to  rational,  exponential,  and  loga- 
rithmic functions;  nature  of  derivatives;  differentia- 
tion; application  of  derivative,  nature  of  integration; 
definite  integral;  applications  of  definite  integral. 
NOTE:  Only  one  of  the  courses  MATH  1312  or  1321 
may  be  used  to  satisfy  degree  requirements.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: MATH  1182  or  1211. 
1321.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus.  (4).  Essentials 
of  analytic  geometry  of  the  plane;  nature  of  deriv- 
atives; differentiation  of  algebraic  and  trigonometric 
functions;  applications  of  derivatives  and  antideriv- 
atives.  (Placement  test  recommended  but  not 
required.)  NOTE:  Only  oneof  the  courses  MATH  1312 
or  1321  may  be  used  to  satisfy  degree  requirements. 
Students  may  not  receive  credit  for  both  MATH  1321 
and  1401.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  1211  or  1213. 

1401.  Honors  Calculus  I.  (4).  Concepts  and  appli- 
cations of  differential  and  integral  calculus  presented 
from  theoretical  standpoint.  NOTE:  Students  may  not 
receive  credit  for  both  MATH  1401  and  1321.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: Permission  of  Honors  Committee. 

1402.  Honors  Calculus  II.  (4).  NOTE:  Students  may 
not  receive  credit  for  both  MATH  1402  and  2321. 
PREREQUISITE:  Permission  of  Honors  Committee. 

2321.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus.  (4).  Differ- 
entiation, integration  and  analytical  aspects  of  ele- 
mentary transcendental  functions;  techniques  of  inte- 
gration; limits  and  continuity;  applications  of  definite 
integral;  polar  coordinates.  NOTE:  Students  may  not 
receive  credit  for  both  MATH  2321  and  1402.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: MATH  1212  or  1213,  and  1321. 

2322.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus.  (4).  Indeter- 
minate forms;  improper  integrals;  vectors  and  analytic 
geometry  in  3-space;  partial  differentiation;  multiple 
integrals;  infinite  series.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH 
2321. 

2401.  Honors  Mathematics  III.  (4).  Introductory  point 
set  topology;  elements  of  abstract  algebra.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: MATH  1402  and  permission  of  Honors 
Committee. 

2402.  Honors  Mathematics  IV.  (4).  Topics  in  abstract 
algebra  and  real  analysis.  PREREQUISITES:  MATH 
2401  and  permission  of  Honors  Committee. 

2581.  Concepts  of  Geometry.  (3).  Introduction  to  idea 
of  proof  in  postulational  system;  development  of 
geometric  relationships  independent  of  number, 
including  congruent  triangles,  similar  triangles,  paral- 
lelograms, and  circles;  applications  of  number  in 
geometry  including  coordinate  geometry,  lengths, 
areas,  and  volumes.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  1182. 

2701.  Discrete  Structures.  (3).  Elementary  logic;  sets, 
relations,  functions,  orderings,  equivalence  relations, 
partitions;  finite  sets,  modular  arithmetic;  natural 
numbers,  mathematical  induction,  strings,  string  pro- 
grams, connectedness,  traversals,  graph  algorithms. 
PREREQUISITE:  MATH  1321. 
3391.  Differential  Equations.  (3).  Ordinary  differential 
equations  including  series  solutions.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: MATH  2322. 


4010-19-6010-19.  Special  Topics  in  Mathematics  and 
Statistics.  (1-3).  Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in 
Schedule  of  Classes.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of 
instructor. 

4151-6151.  History  of  Mathematics.  (3).  Development 
of  mathematics  from  earliest  times  to  present;  prob- 
lem studies;  parallel  reading  and  class  reports.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: MATH  2321  or  equivalent. 

4171-6171.  Special  Problems  in  Mathematics.  (1-3). 

Directed  individual  study  in  selected  area  of  mathe- 
matics chosen  in  consultation  with  instructor. 
Repeatable  by  permission  of  chair.  PREREQUISITE: 
permission  of  instructor. 

4240-6240.  Matrix  Algebra.  (3).  (3241).  Elementary 
operations,  special  classes  of  matrices,  determinants, 
eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  canonical  forms,  and 
elementary  computer  implementation.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: knowledge  of  Fortran  and  MATH  1321  or  1312. 
Credit  may  not  be  obtained  for  both  4240  and  4241 . 
4241-6241.  Linear  Algebra.  (3).  Systems  of  linear 
equations;  matrices  and  elementary  row  operations; 
vector  spaces  and  subspaces;  inner  product  spaces; 
linear  transformations;  linear  functionals;  annihila- 
tors;  polynomials.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  2321  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

4261-6261.  Abstract  Algebra.  (3).  Groups;  homo- 
morphisms;  rings;  integral  domains;  polynomials; 
fields  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  4241  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

4271-6271.  Combinatorics  and  Graph  Theory.  (3). 

Graphs;  covering  circuits,  trees  and  searching,  net- 
work algorithms,  combinatorics;  counting  methods, 
generating  functions,  recurrence  relations,  inclusion, 
exclusion.  PREREQUISITES:  MATH  2322,  2701. 
4321-6321.  Modeling  and  Computation.  (3).  The 
nature  of  mathematical  modeling  as  viewed  through 
examples:  deterministic  discrete  models,  state  space, 
deterministic  continuous  models,  stochastic  models. 
Models  will  be  studied  using  both  traditional  analysis 
and  computer  methods.  PREREQUISITE:  permission 
of  instructor. 

4350-6350.   Advanced   Calculus.   (3).   (3111).    Real 

number  system,  functions  and  sequences,  limits, 
continuity,  differentiation;  Riemann-Stieltjes  integra- 
tion, series  of  functions.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  2322 
and  4241. 

4351-6351.  Advanced  Calculus.  (3).  Integration  the- 
ory; Riemann  and  Lebesgue  integrals;  partial  differ- 
entiation; implicit  function  theorem.  PREREQUISITE: 
MATH  4350  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4361-6361.  Complex  Variables.  (3).  Complex 
numbers;  analytic  functions;  Cauchy-Riemann  con- 
ditions; Taylor  and  Laurent  series;  integration  PRE- 
REQUISITE: MATH  2322. 

4381-6381.  Modern  Applied  Mathematics  I.  (3).  Sym- 
metric linear  systems,  constraints  and  Lagrange  mul- 
tipliers, least  squares  and  the  Kalman  filter,  discrete 
and  continuous  equilibrium  problems,  variational 
methods,  and  introduction  to  finite  element  methods. 
PREREQUISITE:  MATH  3391  and  4240  or  4241. 
4382-6382.  Modern  Applied  Mathematics  II.  (3).  Ana- 
lytic functions,  conformal  mappings,  fast  Fourier 
transform,  initial  value  problems,  combinatorial 
methods  and  network  flows,  modern  methods  of 
optimization.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  4381. 
4390-6390.  Ordinary  Differential  Equations.  (3).  Exist- 
ence and  uniqueness,  linear  autonomous  and  linear 
non-autonomous  systems,  stability,  classification  of 
linear  flows,  boundary  value  problems,  and  numerical 
applications.  PREREQUISITES:  MATH  3391,  4241. 
4391-6391.  Partial  Differential  Equations  I.  (3). 
Laplace  transforms;  Fourier  series;  introduction  to 
partial  differential  equations.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH 
3391. 

4392-6392.  Partial  Differential  Equations  II.  (3). 
Methods  of  characteristics;  Green's  functions;  exist- 
ence and  regularity  of  solutions  of  boundary  value 
and  Cauchy  problems.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  4391. 
4402.  Senior  Honors  Seminar.  (3).  In-depth  study  of 
one  or  more  topics  in  mathematical  sciences;  empha- 
sis on  individual  research  and  problem  solving  tech- 
niques; student  writes  and  presents  an  Honors  Thesis. 
PREREQUISITE:  Open  only  to  senior  Honors  Stu- 
dents in  mathematical  sciences  with  permission  of 
instructor. 

4411-6411.  Topology.  (3).  Introductory  set  theory; 
metric  spaces;  topological  spaces;  continuous  func- 
tions; separation  axioms;  separability  and  countabil- 
ity  axioms;  connectedness  and  compactness.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: MATH  4350  or  4241. 
4701-6701.  Mathematics  for  Computer  Scientists.  (4). 
Basic  mathematical  concepts  applied  to  problem 
solving  in  computer  science:  (di)graphs,  trees; 
enumeration;  recurrence  relations;  induction;  basic 
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probability  and  distributions;  interger  and  modular 
arithmetic;  random  number  generators;  state  sets  and 
transition  functions,  finite-state  machines;  boolean 
algebra,  and  elementary  loaic.  NOTE:  Credit  may  not 
be  obtained  for  both  2701  and  4701.  COREQUISITE: 
MATH  1321. 

4711-6711.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Log.  (3). 
Propositional  logic  and  truth  table  algorithms;  first 
order  calculus:  terms,  formulas,  sentences,  models, 
satisfaction,  truth  and  logical  validity;  proof  proce- 
dures and  natural  deduction;  completeness  and 
incompleteness  theorems;  applications  to  artificial 
intelligence,  computer  theorem  proving,  and  verifi- 
cation of  computer  programs  PREREQUISITES: 
MATH  2701  or  PHIL  3621. 

4721-6721.  Numerical  Analysis  I.  (3).  Derivation  and 
application  of  computer-oriented,  numerical  methods 
for  functional  approximation,  differentiation,  quad- 
rature, and  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations. 
PREREQUISITE:  MATH  2321  and  knowledge  of 
Fortran. 

4722-6722.  Numerical  Analysis  II.  (3).  Numerical 
methods  for  solving  applied  problems  from  calculus 
and  differential  equations.  PREREQUISITES:  MATH 
4721  and  COMP  1900. 

4741-6741.  Linear  Programming  Methods.  (3).  Theory 
of  linear  programming  methods,  problem  formula- 
tion; convex  sets;  simplex  and  revised  simplex 
methods;  matrix  games  and  linear  programming. 
PREREQUISITES:  MATH  4240  or  4241  and  knowl- 
edge of  Fortran. 

STATISTICS  (MATH) 
4610-6610.  Biostatistics.  (3).  Discrete  and  continuous 
probability  distributions;  one  sample  and  two  sample 
problems;  analysis  of  categorical  data  hypothesis 
testing;  estimation;  nonparametric  analysis;  linear 
regression;  analysis  of  variance;  and  biostatistical 
applications.  Most  of  the  examples  will  be  taken  from 
biomedical  sciences.  PREREQUISITES:  3  hours  in 
mathematics  at  the  level  of  1 21 1  or  above.  Credit  may 
not  be  obtained  for  MATH  4611  and  this  course. 
4611-6611.  Statistical  Methods  I.  (3).  Binomial,  hyper- 
geometric,  Poisson,  multinomial  and  normal  distri- 
butions, test  of  hypotheses,  chi-square  test,  t-test, 
F-test,  etc. ;  non  parametric  tests;  correlation  analysis. 
PREREQUISITE:  6  hours  in  mathematics  at  level  of 
MATH  1211  or  above. 

4612-6612.  Statistical  Methods  II.  (3).  Introduction  to 
analysis  of  variance,  regression  and  analysis  of  cov- 
ariance.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  4611. 
4613-6613.  Introduction  to  Statistical  Theory.  (3). 
Basic  probability  theory,  random  variables,  functions 
of  one  or  more  random  variables,  standard  statistical 
distributions,  including  multinomial  and  bivariate  dis- 
tributions, weak  law  of  large  numbers,  central  limit 
theorem.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  2321. 
4631-6631.  Probability.  (3).  Basic  concepts  in  prob- 
ability; probability  models;  applications.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: 6  hours  in  mathematics  at  level  of  MATH  1211 
or  above. 

E285  COMPUTER  SCIENCE  (COMP) 
1200.  Computer  Literacy.  (4).  Computer  and  its  role 
in  modern  world;  history  of  computing  and  social, 
ethical,  and  legal  implications  of  computer  use;  intro- 
duction to  computer  programming  and  use  of  pro- 
grams for  educational  and  career  tasks.  Three  lecture, 
three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Satisfies  computer 
literacy  requirement  for  graduation.  Credit  may  not 
be  applied  for  degree  or  concentration  in  Computer 
Science.  PREREQUISITES:  R&DS  0821,  or  two  units 
of  high  school  algebra,  or  one  unit  of  algebra  and 
one  unit  of  geometry. 

1900.  Computer  Programming  I.  (3)  (1000).  Principles 
of  computer  programming  style,  expression,  and 
documentation;  design  specifications,  algorithmic 
problem  solving,  stepwise  refinement,  storage  var- 
iables and  structures,  assignments,  primitive  oper- 
ations, and  branching;  coding  in  high-level  program- 
ming language:  data  typing,  standard  procedures  and 
functions,  subprograms  and  parameters,  control 
structures,  and  I/O.  Note:  For  Computer  Science 
majors.  Non-majors  should  elect  COMP  4001.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: MATH  1211.  Three  lecture  hours,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

2010.  Computer  Programming  II.  (3).  Further  prin- 
ciples of  computer  programming  style,  expression, 
and  documentation:  design  of  algorithms,  analysis 
of  algorithms,  and  coding  in  a  high-level  language; 
program  structures,  correctness,  verification,  testing, 
modification,  maintenance,  and  documentation. 
PREREQUISITES:  COMP  1900,  MATH  1321. 
COFtEQUISITE:  MATH  2701. 
3160.  File  Processing.  (3).  (4160).  Concepts  of  record, 
file,  paging,  blocking,  compaction,  database;  sequen- 
tial   bulk    storage    devices,    external    sort/merge 


algorithms,  algorithms  for  updating  sequential  files, 
linked  lists,  file-oriented  tree  structures,  traversing 
and  balancing  trees,  network  concepts;  random 
access  bulk  storage  devices,  algorithms  and  storage 
of  inverted  files,  multilists,  indexed  sequential  and 
hierarchical  structures,  file  I/O.  PREREQUISITE: 
COMP  2010. 

3230.  Assembly  Language  Programming.  (3).  (MATH 
4711).  Computer  machine  language:  opcodes, 
addressing  modes,  arithmetic  and  logic,  program 
control,  interrupts;  symbolic  coding  and  assembly 
systems:  labels,  mnemonics,  expressions,  assembler 
directives,  assembly  process;  program  design,  cod- 
ing, testing,  tracing,  and  debugging;  advanced 
assembler  features;  partial  assembly,  program  seg- 
mentation, loading,  and  linking,  macro  instructions. 
PREREQUISITE:  COMP  1900. 
3420.  Computer  Organization.  (3).  Binary  signals, 
combinational  and  sequential  logic  networks;  com- 
puter structure,  memory,  control,  processing,  and  I/ 
O  units;  bus-structured  systems,  fetch-execute  cycle, 
timing,  principal  instruction  types  and  execution, 
addressing  and  accessing  techniques,  interrupts; 
standard  communication  codes,  parity,  encoders, 
decoders,  and  code  conversion.  PREREQUISITE: 
COMP  1900.  COREQUISTIE:  COMP  3230. 
3720.  Intelligent  Systems— Human  And  Machine.  (3). 
Intelligence  and  artificial  intelligence,  the  brain,  the 
computer,  limits  of  computation,  knowledge  repre- 
sentation, deductive  and  inductive  reasoning,  prob- 
lem solving  and  theorem  proving,  learning,  language 
and  communications,  expert  systems,  vision, 
machine  vision,  connectionist  models.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: MATH  1321  or  2701,  and  programming  expe- 
rience in  some  high  level  language. 
4001-6001.  Computer  Programming.  (3).  (MATH 
4710).  Algorithmic  problem  solving,  formalization  of 
algorithms,  stepwise  refinement;  the  BASICand  FOR- 
TRAN programming  languages:  constants,  variables, 
data  types,  arithmetic  expressions,  assignment  state- 
ments, logical  expressions,  branching,  iteration,  sub- 
programs and  parameters,  I/O,  string  manipulation, 
programming  style.  NOTE:  Computer  Science  majors 
may  not  use  COMP  4001  to  fulfill  degree  require- 
ments. PREREQUISITE:  MATH  1211. 
4002-6002.  Accelerated  Computer  Programming.  (3). 
Principles  of  computer  programming  style,  expres- 
sion, and  documentation:  design  specifications,  algo- 
rithmic problem-solving,  stepwise  refinement,  stor- 
age variables  and  structures,  assignments,  primitive 
operations,  and  branching:  coding  in  a  high-level 
programming  language:  data  typing,  standard  proce- 
dures and  functions,  subprograms  and  parameters, 
control  structures,  and  I/O,  program  structures,  cor- 
rectness, verification,  testing,  modification,  mainte- 
nance. NOTE:  Computer  Science  majors  may  not  use 
COMP  4002  to  fulfill  degree  requirements.  Credit  for 
either  COMP  1900  or  COMP.  2010  precludes  credit 
for  COMP  4002.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  1321. 
4003-6003.  Computer  Organization  and  Assembly 
Language  Programming.  (3).  Binary  signals,  combi- 
natorial and  sequential  logic  networks;  computer 
structure,  memory,  control,  processing,  and  I/O  units; 
instruuction  types  and  execution.  Computer  machine 
language:  symbolic  coding  and  assembly  systems: 
design,  coding,  testing,  tracing,  and  debugging. 
NOTE:  Computer  Science  majors  may  not  use  COMP 
4003  to  fulfill  degree  requirements.  Credit  for  either 
COMP  3230  or  COMP  3420  precludes  credit  for 
COMP  4003.  PREREQUISITE:  COMP  4002. 
4040-6040.  Programming  Languages.  (3).  (MATH 
4769)  Comparative  features,  syntax,  and  applicability 
of  high-level  programming  languages  such  as  FOR- 
TRAN, COBOL,  PASCAL,  SNOBOL,  LISP,  ADA,  C, 
AND  FORTH,  data  types,  and  data  structures,  control 
structures  and  dataflow,  procedures,  recursion,  run- 
time environment,  string  manipulation,  list  process- 
ing, array  processing,  documentation,  programming 
style.  PREREQUISITE:  COMP  2010. 

4041-6041.  Introduction  to  Compilers.  (3).  Finite  state 
recognizers,  lexical  scanners,  symbol  tables,  context- 
free  languages  and  pushdown  automata,  context-free 
parsing  methods  such  as  recursive  descent,  LL(K), 
precedence,  LR(K),  SLR(K);  language  translation, 
generation  and  improvement  of  machine  independent 
codes,  inherited  and  synthesized  attributes,  syntax- 
directed  translationschema.  PREREQUISITES: 
COMP  3230,  4040,  4150. 

4081-6081.  Software  Development.  (3-6).  Program 
design  methodologies:  formal  methods,  dataflow  dia- 
grams, strength  and  coupling  measures;  programmer 
teams,  organization,  and  management,  scheduling 
and  estimating,  walk-throughs,  program  libraries  and 
documentation;  organization,  management  and 
development  of  a  large-scale  software  project.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  hours.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: COMP  4040,  4150. 


4150-6150.  Information  Structures.  (3).  (MATH  4765) 

Computer  data  structures  including  stacks,  queues, 
lists,  arrays,  trees,  and  graphs;  implementation  in 
computer  memory  using  sequential  and  linked  stor- 
age; basic  algorithms  over  data  structures;  hash 
tables,  sorting,  searching,  and  merging  techniques; 
dvnamic  storage  allocation;  coding  of  data  structure 
algorithms.  PREREQUISITES:  COMP  2010. 
4242-6242.  Introduction  to  Computer  Graphics.  (3). 
Characteristics  of  graphics  I/O  devices;  2D  pictures, 
scaling,  translation,  rotation,  and  windowing,  drawing 
histograms,  simple  maps,  block  diagrams,  and  flow- 
charts; curved  lines,  precision,  quantization,  and 
interpolation,  plotting  equations;  3D  pictures,  scaling, 
translation,  rotation,  and  projections  hidden  line 
problem,  non-Euclidean  geometry,  animation.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: COMP  3420. 

4270-6270.  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems.  (3). 
Hierarchy  of  storage  devices,  I/O  buffering,  inter- 
rupts, channels;  multiprogramming,  processor  and 
job  scheduling,  memory  management:  paging,  seg- 
mentation, and  virtual  memory;  management  of 
asynchronous  processes:  interrupt  procedure  calls, 
process  stateword  and  automatic  switch  instructions, 
semaphores, concurrency;  security  and  recovery 
procedures.  PREREQUISITES:  COMP  3230,  3420, 
4040,4150. 

4601-6601.  Introduction  to  Computability.  (3).  Models 
of  sequential  computation,  normal  forms,  the 
Chomsky  hierarchy,  effective  procedures  and 
Church's  thesis,  a  sample  of  recursively  unsolvable 
algorithmic  problems,  functional  approach  to  com- 
putation, reducibilities,  oracle  machines,  and  degrees 
of  unsolvability,  introduction  to  L-systems  and  paral- 
lel grammars.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  2701  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

4720-6720.  Introduction  to  Artificial  Intelligence  Pro- 
gramming. (3).  Fundamentals  of  programming  in 
LISP.  Central  ideas  of  artificial  intelligence,  including 
matching,  goal  reduction,  constraint  exploitation, 
search,  and  problem  solving.  PREREQUISITE:  COMP 
4040  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4730-6730.  Expert  Systems  Programming.  (3).  Fun- 
damentals of  programming  PROLOG,  including  data 
structures,  backtracking,  the  cut,  i/o,  predicates,  and 
debugging,  central  ideas  of  expert  system  develop- 
ment including  knowledge  representation  (rules, 
semantic  nets,  frames)  control  structures,  tools,  and 
knowledge  acquisition.  PREREQUISITES:  MATH 
2701  and  COMP  4-6150  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4901-6901.  Individual  Studies  in  Computer  Science. 
(1-3).  (MATH  4791)  Directed  individual  study  of 
selected  areas  of  computer  science.  May  be  repeated 
by  permission  for  a  maximum  of  6  hours.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: permission  of  instructor. 
4990-99-6990-99.  Topics  in  Computer  Science.  (1-3). 
Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of 
Classes.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  instructor. 
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Either  PHIL  1111  or  PHIL  1611  may  be  taken  first. 
E330  PHILOSOPHY  (PHIL) 

1111.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  (3).  Introduction 
to  philosophy  through  problems  arising  from  man's 
reflection  on  nature  of  world  and  his  place  and 
conduct  in  it.  Readings  from  classical  and  contem- 
porary sources. 

1611.  Elementary  Logic.  (3).  Introduction  to  formal 
and  informal  reasoning  that  emphasizes  logic  as 
practical  method  for  problem  solving.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: Two  units  of  high  school  algebra  or  one  unit 
algebra  and  one  unit  geometry  or  MATH  1 100. 

3001.  Foundations  of  Western  Philosophy:  Classical 
Period.  (3).  Introduction  to  history  of  philosophy  from 
7th  century  B.  C.  through  early  Middle  Ages  struc- 
tured around  major  themes  that  shaped  classical 
period;  attention  to  cultural  and  historical  settings 
in  which  they  arose  and  to  which  they  contributed. 
Readings  from  philosophical  and  nonphilosophical 
sources. 

3002.  Foundations  of  Western  Philosophy:  Modern 
Period.  (3).  Introduction  to  history  of  philosophy  from 
late  Middle  Ages  through  19th  century  structured 
around  major  themes  that  shaped  the  modern  period; 
attention  to  cultural  and  historical  setting  in  which 
they  arose  and  to  which  they  contributed.  Readings 
from  philosophical  and  nonphilosophical  sources. 
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NOTE:  While  this  is  a  continuation  of  PHIL  3001,  it 
may  be  taken  separately. 

3402.  American  Philosophy.  (3).  Development  of  phi- 
losophy in  America. 

3411.  Contemporary  Moral  Problems.  (3).  Such 
important  contemporary  moral  issues  as  porno- 
graphy and  obscenity,  capital  punishment,  abortion, 
human  rights,  "reverse  discrimination,"  and  civil  dis- 
obedience. Underlying  philosophical  ideas  for  each 
issue  considered  and  discussed. 
34S1.  Existentialism.  (3).  Historical  and  comparative 
study  of  different  existentialist  writers  and  their  rela- 
tion to  literature,  religion,  and  psychology.  Readings 
from  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Jaspers,  Heidegger, 
Sartre,  and  Marcel. 

3511.  Ethics.  (3). Critical  analysis  of  classical  ethical 
theories  and  their  application  to  problems  of  indi- 
vidual and  society.  PREREQUISITE:  one  course  in 
philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3512.  Science,  Technology  and  Human  Values.  (3). 
Ethical  problems  growing  out  of  development  of 
modern  science  and  technology;  of  such  issues  as 
relation  of  science  to  society,  dehumanization  of 
individual,  impact  of  technology  on  environment, 
modern  warfare,  etc.  Specific  content  of  course  varies 
each  semester. 

3514.  Biomedical  Ethics.  (3).  Discussion  of  ethical 
problems  raised  by  contemporary  medical  practices 
and  biological  innovations  from  standpoint  of  con- 
temporary ethical  theories  including  abortion,  eutha- 
nasia, behavior  modification,  human  experimentation 
and  genetic  engineering. 

3621.  Intermediate  Logic.  (3).  Symbolic  logic,  includ- 
ing propositional  calculus,  lower  functional  calculus, 
and  related  topics.  PREREQUISITE:  PHIL  1611  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3662.  Philosophy  of  Science.  (3).  Basic  features  of 
science.  Detailed  analysis  of  problems  of  scientific 
procedure,  theory  construction,  and  verification  both 
in  physical  and  social  sciences.  PREREQUISITE: 
PHIL  1611  or  3661  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3701.  God  and  Man.  (3).  Major  religious  movements 
of  Western  world  with  regard  to  their  origin,  doctrines 
and  philosophical  significance.  Attention  to  contrast- 
ing conceptions  of  natural  and  supernatural  and  role 
of  religion  in  man's  understanding  of  himself  and  his 
society. 

3711.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  (3).  Philosophical 
issues  raised  by  religious  experience  including  clas- 
sical and  contemporary  arguments  for  and  against 
existence  of  God,  meaningfulness  of  religious  lan- 
guage, and  concepts  of  faith,  evil  and  immortality. 
PREREQUISITE:  PHIL  1111  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3721.  Oriental  Philosophy.  (3).  Philosophies  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  with  readings  from  primary  sour- 
ces of  Hinduism,  Jainism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism, 
Taoism,  and  Shintoism. 

3771.  Philosophy  In  Literature.  (3).  Expression  of 
philosophical  ideas  in  literature.  Readings  from  phi- 
losophers, playwrights,  novelists  and  poets. 
3800.  Philosophy  Honors  Seminar.  (3).  Open  to  all 
students  in  the  Honors  Program  and  recommended 
for  those  students  working  towards  Honors  in  phi- 
losophy. Specific  content  will  vary  each  time  course 
is  offered.  PREREQUISITE:  Admission  to  Honors 
Program  and  one  course  in  philosophy. 
421 1-621 1 .  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  (3).  (321 1 ). 
Selected  readings  from  primary  sources,  supple- 
mented by  commentary  from  antiquity  and  modern 
scholarship,  including  Pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Hellenistic  period.  PREREQUISITE:  PHIL  3001 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

4311-6311.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  (3).  (3311). 

Critical  survey  of  major  philosophers  of  1 7th  and  18th 
century  with  special  attention  to  metaphysical  and 
epistemological  issues  that  divided  Rationalism  and 
Empiricism.  Readings  from  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leib- 
niz, Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: PHIL  3002  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4372-6372.  Kant.  (3).  Intensive  study  of  major  phi- 
losophical works  of  Immanuel  Kant;  emphasis  on  The 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  and  on  relation  between 
Kant's  critical  philosophy  and  his  ethics,  aesthetics, 
and  philosophy  of  religion.  PREREQUISITE:  PHIL 
3002  or  431 1  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4422-6422.  Recent  Anglo  American  Philosophy.  (3). 
Major  developments  in  philosophy  in  England  and 
United  States  from  1900  to  present;  reading  from  such 
philosophers  as  Russell,  Moore,  Ayer,  Wittgenstein, 
James,  Dewey,  Lewis,  Quine  and  other  contemporary 
authors.  PREREQUISITE:  PHIL  3002  or  4311  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 


4440-6440.  Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (3). 
(3372).  Extensive  reading  in  representative  19th  cen- 
tury philosophers  from  Fichte  to  Nietzsche;  attention 
to  German  Idealism  (especially  Hegel)  and  reaction 
against  it  (left  and  right  wing  Hegelianism,  Marx, 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche)  as  well  as  utilitarianism,  Dar- 
winism, and  rise  of  positivism.  PREREQUISITE:  PHIL 
3002  or  431 1  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4441-6441.  Recent  Continental  Philosophy.  (3).  Major 
figures  in  20th  Century  European  Thought.  Such 
movements  as  phenomenology,  existentialism,  struc- 
turalism and  hermeneutics. 

4513-6513.  Business  and  Professional  Ethics.  (3). 
Practices  and  ethics  of  individuals  in  business,  law, 
government,  social  work,  and  other  professions  from 
the  standpoint  of  contemporary  ethical  theory. 
4531-6531.  Philosophy  of  Law.  (3).  Introduction  to 
theories  of  legal  reasoning  and  basic  principles  of 
jurisprudence.  For  pre-law  students  and  others  pur- 
suing law  related  careers.  Topics  include  concept  of 
law,  legal  realism,  stare  decisis,  equity  jurisprudence, 
and  civil  disobedience.  PREREQUISITE:  one  course 
in  philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4551-6551.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy.  (3). 
(3351).  Major  philosophical  theories  of  man  and  the 
state;  emphasis  on  concepts  of  society,  culture,  insti- 
tutions, government,  law,  power,  authority,  rights, 
and  obligation.  Selected  readings.  PREREQUISITE: 
one  course  in  philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4552-6552.  Marx.  (3).  Critical  study  of  philosophy  of 
Karl  Marx,  including  the  Manifesto,  Capital  and  sub- 
sequent philosophical  and  historical  developments. 
4632-6632.  Advanced  Logic.  (3).  Nature  of  axiomatic 
systems,  techniques  of  formalization,  and  logical 
foundations  of  mathematics.  PREREQUISITE:  PHIL 
3621  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4642-6642.  Philosophy  of  Psychology.  (3).  Examina- 
tion of  philosophical  issues  in  the  foundations  of 
behavioral  sciences,  such  as,  free  will  and  determi- 
nism, the  use  of  mental  concepts  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  and  explanation  in  behavioral  and  natural 
sciences.  PREREQUISITE:  one  course  in  philosophy 
or  psychology  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4761-6761.  The  Philosophy  of  Art.  (3).  (3761).  Role 
of  philosophical  ideas  in  artistic  creation  and  expe- 
rience and  their  expression  in  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  and  other  art  forms.  PREREQUISITE:  PHIL 
1111  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4801-09-6801-09.  Special  Topics  in  Philosophy.  (3). 
Epistemology,  metaphysics,  philosophy  of  language, 
philosophy  of  mind,  logical  theory,  and  axiology.  Area 
to  be  covered  appears  in  Schedule  of  Classes  semes- 
ter it  is  taught.  May  be  repeated  for  maximum  of  15 
hours  credit  without  changing  an  earlier  grade  if 
different  areas  are  treated.  PREREQUISITE:  two 
courses  in  philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4691.  Senior  Honors  Thesis.  (3).  Directed  reading  and 
research  culminating  in  a  Senior  Thesis.  Thesis  topic 
to  be  selected  by  student  with  approval  of  thesis 


director  before  honors  students  in  philosophy.  May 
be  repeated  in  successive  semesters  for  up  to  6  hours 
credit. 

4994.  Reading  and  Research.  (3).  Individual  directed 
study  in  area  of  special  interest.  May  be  repeated 
in  successive  semesters  for  up  to  6  hours  credit. 


PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR 

DONALD  R.  FRANCESCHETTI,  Chair 

Room  216,  Manning  Hall 

Physics  1111,  1112,  1811  and  1812  are  recom- 
mended for  students  with  no  previous  background 
in  physics.  Each  may  be  taken  independently  of  the 
others.  Physics  21 1 1  and  2112  require  knowledge  of 
trigonometry  (MATH  1212  or  equivalent).  Physics 
2511  and  2512  require  knowledge  of  calculus  (MATH 
1321  or  equivalent). 

Physics  2511  and  2512  are  required  of  all  students 
in  engineering  curricula,  strongly  recommended  for 
all  majors  in  physics,  chemistry  or  mathematics,  and 
recommended  for  majors  in  biology  or  geology 
Students  preparing  for  medical,  dental,  or  pharmacy 
school,  and  students  preparing  to  teach  science  in 
secondary  school  must  complete  either  Physics  251 1 
and  2512  or  Physics  2111  and  2112  to  meet  profes- 
sional school  or  state  teacher  certification  require- 
ments. Physics  2111  and  21 1 2  are  required  for  majors 
in  Engineering  Technology. 

E350  PHYSICS  (PHYS) 

1111.  Foundations  of  Physics.  (3).  Nature  of  physics, 
laws  of  motion,  introduction  to  heat  and  sound.  Two 
lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  NOTE:  Credit 
will  not  apply  toward  major  or  minor  in  physics, 
chemistry,  or  physical  science,  nor  will  it  satisfy  any 
part  of  science  requirements  in  pre-professional 
curricula. 

1112.  Foundations  of  Physics.  (3).  Introduction  to 
electricity,  magnetism,  light  and  atomic  structure. 
Two  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Credit 
will  not  apply  to  major  or  minor  in  physics,  chemistry 
or  physical  science,  nor  will  it  satisfy  any  part  of 
science  requirement  in  pre-professional  curricula. 

1811.  General  Astronomy.  (3).  Practical  astronomy 
and  solar  system;  Includes  motions  of  earth  and 
moon,  apparent  motions  of  stars  and  planets, 
eclipses,  time  and  calendar,  properties  of  bodies  in 
solar  system.  Occasional  observation  periods  at 
night.  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

1812.  General  Astronomy.  (3).  Survey  of  stellar  and 
galactic  astronomy;  Includes  stellar  distances  and 
properties,  interstellar  matter,  multiple  stars,  clusters, 
milky  way  and  other  galaxies.  Occasional  observation 
periods  at  night.  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours 
per  week. 
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2111.  General  Physics.  (4).  Mechanics,  heat,  and 
sound.  Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  MATH  1212. 

2112.  General  Physics.  (4).  Continuation  of  PHYS 
21 1 1;  includes  magnetism,  electricity,  light,  and  mod- 
ern physics.  Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  PHYS  2111. 

251 1.  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering.  (4).  Treat- 
ment ot  mechanics,  heat  and  sound,  using  methods 
of  calculus.  Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  1321. 

2512.  Physics  for  Science  and  Engineering.  (4).  Con- 
tinuation of  PHYS  2511.  Treatment  of  electromag- 
netism,  optics,  atomic  and  nuclear  physics,  using 
methods  of  calculus.  Three  lecture,  two  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  PHYS  2511. 

3010.  Introduction  to  Modern  Physics.  (3).  Principles 
of  relativity,  quantum  mechanics  and  atomic  physics; 
selected  topics  in  solid  state,  nuclear,  and  molecular 
physics.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: PHYS  2512. 

3011.  Theoretical  Physics.  (3).  (4810).  Special 
mathematical  techniques  in  solution  of  physical  prob- 
lems. Emphasis  on  vector  calculus,  boundary  value 
problems,  eigenvalue  problems,  and  Fourier  series. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  PHYS 
2512. 

3020.  Biophysics.  (3).  Selected  topics  from  biophys- 
ics; with  emphasis  on  understanding  of  basic  physical 
principles  and  their  relation  to  biology  and  medicine. 
Three  lecture  hours  or  the  equivalent  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

3111.  Mechanics.  (3).  Advanced  classical  mechanics; 
includes  statistics,  dynamics  of  particles,  rigid  bodies, 
fluid  flow,  work,  energy,  momentum,  force  fields,  and 
harmonic  motion.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  PHYS  2512,  MATH  3391. 

3112.  Mechanics.  (3).  Continuation  of  PHYS  3111. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week  PREREQUISITE:  PHYS 
3111. 

3211.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  (3).  Electromagnetic 
fields  and  waves,  including  such  topics  as  dielectrics, 
induced  electromotive  force,  magnetic  energy,  mag- 
netic materials,  Maxwell's  equations,  and  reflection 
and  refraction.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: PHYS  2512.  MATH  3391. 

3212.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  (3).  Continuation  of 
PHYS  321 1 .  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: PHYS  3211. 

3510.  Electronics.  (4).  Theory  and  application  of 
electronic  devices;  emphasis  on  scientific  instrumen- 
tation. Laboratory  oriented  course  including  basic 
semiconductors,  integrated  circuits,  and  micropro- 
cessors. Three  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  PHYS  2512  or  2112  or 
equivalent. 

3610.  Experimental  Techniques.  (1).  Introduction  to 
independent  experimentation  including  shop  prac- 
tices, glass  blowing,  and  preparation  of  experimental 
data  for  computers.  Some  experiments  of  traditional 
nature  related  to  physics  courses.  Three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  PHYS  2512. 

3611.  Experimental  Techniques.  (1).  Continuation  of 
PHYS  3610.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

4000-09-6000-09.   Special   Topics   in   Physics.   (3). 

Selected  topics  of  current  interest  in  physics  not 
otherwise  included  in  the  curriculum.  Three  lecture 
hours  or  equivalent  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: Permission  of  instructor. 
4021.  Applied  Radiation  Physics.  (3).  Applied  radi- 
ation and  radioactivity.  Includes  types  of  radiation, 
radiation  measurement,  interaction  with  matter,  and 
biological  effects.  Radiation  safety  aspects  emphas- 
ized. Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE: 
PHYS  21 1 2  or  251 2  and  MATH  1 321 . 

4040.  Medical  Physics.  (3).  Physics  of  sensory,  res- 
piratory, and  circulatory  systems;  physical  basis  of 
radiology  and  nuclear  medicine.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  PHYS  2112  or  2512,  and 
college  level  course  in  physiology. 
4051-6051.  Astrophysics.  (3).  Application  of  radiation 
laws  to  interpretation  of  stellar  structure.  Introduction 
to  radiative  transfer  in  atmospheres.  Spectral  and 
luminosity  classification  of  stars.  Stellar  populations 
and  evolution.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: PHYS  2512,  PHYS  3010  is 
recommended. 

4110-6110.  Nuclear  Physics.  (3).  Properties  of  atomic 
nuclei,  radioactive  transitions,  alpha,  beta,  and 
gamma  decay.  Binding  energy,  nuclear  forces  and 
nuclear  models.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: PHYS  2512,  PHYS  3010  is 
recommended. 


4211-6211.  Optics.  (3).  Brief  review  of  geometrical 
optics;  concentration  on  wave  optics.  Includes  polar- 
ization phenomena,  interference,  diffraction,  coher- 
ence, holography,  and  scattering.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  PHYS  321 1  or  equivalent. 
4410-6410.  Introduction  to  Quantum  Theory.  (3). 
Experimental  basis  of  quantum  theory;  development 
of  Schrodinger  equation  and  its  solution  of  simple 
systems;  selected  applications  in  atomic  and  molec- 
ular structure.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: PHYS  3111,  3211  or  equivalent. 
4510-6510.  Thermodynamics.  (3).  Mathematical  treat- 
ment of  thermodynamics,  including  such  topics  as 
work,  energy,  enthalpy,  entropy,  reversible  and  irre- 
versible processes,  equilibria,  specific  heats,  and 
phase  transitions.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  PHYS  2512,  MATH  3391. 
4610-6610.  Solid  State  Physics.  (3).  Such  topics  as 
lattice  vibrations,  specific  heats,  electrical  and  ther- 
mal conductors  in  solids,  magnetism.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  PHYS  3010  or 
equivalent. 

4710.  Spectroscopy.  (3).  Basic  theory  and  experimen- 
tal techniques  presented  in  survey  of  various  fields 
of  spectroscopy.  Included  are  considerations  of 
infrared,  ultraviolet,  microwave,  Raman,  and  mag- 
netic resonance  spectroscopy.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week. 

4910.  Seminar.  (1).  Special  projects,  reports  and 
investigation  of  current  literature  and  research.  May 
be  repeated  for  maximum  of  2  semester  hours  credit. 
PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  instructor. 
4990.  Research  in  Physics.  (1-4).  Collaboration  with 
faculty  member  on  problem  of  mutual  interest.  Two 
to  eight  laboratory  or  equivalent  hours  per  week.  May 
be  repeated  for  maximum  of  four  hours  credit.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: PHYS  3010  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Students  expected  to  complete  prospectus  in  collab- 
oration with  faculty  member  before  registering. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 

JAMES  D.  KING,  Chair 

Room  427,  Clement  Humanities  Building 

The  political  science  areas  of  study  are  indicated  by 
the  second  digit  of  the  course  number:  General  1, 
American  Government  and  Public  Law  2,  Compar- 
ative Government  3,  Political  Theory  4,  International 
Relations  5,  Public  Administration  6,  and  Special  7 
and  8. 

The  prerequisite  for  all  4000  level  courses  is  either 
junior  standing  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 
The  use  of  a  computer  for  instruction  may  be  a 
component  of  courses  offered  in  political  science 
However,  no  computer  competence  will  be  assumed 
unless  specified  in  the  course  description. 
Admission  to  POLS  3610,  361 1 ,  3612,  3613,  3614,  and 
3615  is  restricted  to  students  seeking  the  Bachelor 
of  Professional  Studies  degree  in  Fire  Administration 
or  Fire  Prevention  Technology  through  the  University 
College. 

E370  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (POLS) 

1 1 00.  American  Government.  (3).  (221 1 ).  I ntroduction 
to  American  system  of  government,  including  framing 
and  principles  of  U.S.  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights, 
parties  and  interest  groups,  voting  and  elections,  and 
structures  and  roles  of  the  President,  Congress,  and 
Supreme  Court. 

1101.  Basic  Issues  of  Politics.  (3).  How  people  dis- 
tribute power,  confer  authority,  resolve  conflict,  and 
pursue  goals  within  a  political  system. 

2301.  Comparative  Politics.  (3).  Introduction  to  com- 
parative study  of  politics  with  application  to  selected 
countries. 

2501.  International  Politics.  (3).  Introduction  to  major 
state  and  non-state  actors  and  important  processes, 
ranging  from  war  to  cooperation,  in  world  political 
arena. 

3100.  Political  Inquiry.  (3).  Research  process  in  pol- 
itical science;  emphasizes  skills  common  to  all  sub- 
fields  of  political  science— familiarity  with  sources  of 
data  and  documents,  research  design  and  general 
analytic  skills. 

3102.  Religion  and  Politics.  (3).  Survey  of  role  of 
religion  and  religious  belief  in  politics.  Emphasizes 
role  of  religious  institutions  in  international  arena  and 
national  politics  and  effects  of  religion  on  behavior 
and  political  beliefs 


3211.  State  and  Local  Governments.  (3).  Role  of  state 
governments  in  Federal  System,  political  institutions, 
elections;  organization,  functions,  and  problems  of 
state  government;  emphasis  on  Tennessee 
government. 

3213.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Public  Policy.  (3). 
Public  policy  formulation  process  and  some  of  the 
major  substantive  areas  of  policy  concern  in  America. 
Emphasis  on  framework  for  identifying  and  analyzing 
substance  of  public  problems,  policy  making,  and 
policy  administration. 

3216.  Political  Parties  and  Elections.  (3).  Political 
parties  and  elections  in  the  American  political  system; 
emphasis  on  party  organization  and  activities,  cam- 
paign strategies  and  techniques,  voting  behavior,  and 
two-party  system. 

3224.  Urban  Politics.  (3).  Functions  and  role  of  gov- 
ernment in  urban  America  in  context  of  urban  politics 
and  social,  economic,  and  governmental  problems 
of  cities  and  suburbs. 

3302.  Western  European  Government  and  Politics. 
(3).  Comparative  study  of  selected  political  systems 
of  Western  European  States. 

3306.  Latin  American  Government  and  Politics.  (3). 
Forms  of  organization,  functions  and  operations  of 
government  in  Latin  America.  Emphasis  on  develop- 
ment of  political  institutions  and  present  day  trends. 

3307.  Government  and  Politics  of  South  Asia.  (3). 
Political  institutions  and  governmental  processes  of 
selected  South  Asian  states. 

3309.  Government  and  Politics  of  North  Africa  and 
Middle  East.  (3).  Analysis  of  organization  and  func- 
tions of  governments  in  area  dominated  by  tenets 
of  Islam,  including  examination  of  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

3401.  Legal/Political  Thought:  Classical.  (3).  Ques- 
tion of  |ustice  and  its  relation  to  law  and  politics. 
Emphasizes  confrontation  between  classical  and 
modern  views 

3402.  Legal/Political  Thought:  Modern.  (3).  Question 
of  justice  and  its  relation  to  law  and  politics.  Emphas- 
izes confrontation  between  early  and  recent 
modernity. 

3405.  Introduction  to  Law  and  Jurisprudence.  (3). 
Sources,  functions,  and  processes  of  law. 

3506.  American  Foreign  Policy.  (3).  Domestic  sour- 
ces, implementation,  and  content  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

3507.  Political  Violence.  (3).  Consideration  of  pro- 
cesses that  lead  to  war,  revolution,  intervention,  and 
terrorism  as  well  as  their  effects. 

3601.  Public  Administration.  (3).  Concepts  and  prac- 
tices of  organization  and  management  in  executive 
departments,  national,  state,  and  local;  analysis  of 
bureaucracy,  administrative  theory,  budgeting,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  leadership. 

3610.  Personnel  Management  for  the  Fire  Service.  (3). 
Personnel  practices  and  management  procedures. 
Included  are  manpower  planning,  labor  relations, 
recruitment,  selection,  testing,  performance  apprai- 
sals, classification,  motivation,  politics,  and  manage- 
ment. PREREQUISITE:  admission  restricted  to  stu- 
dents seeking  BPS  degree  in  Fire  Administration  or 
Fire  Prevention  Technology. 

3611.  Disaster  and  Fire  Defense  Planning.  (3).  Con- 
cepts and  principles  of  community  risk  assessment, 
regional  and  cooperative  procedures  and  plans,  rela- 
tionship of  structural,  climatic,  and  topographical 
variables  to  group  fires,  conflagrations,  and  natural 
disasters,  pre  and  post  occurence  factors,  commun- 
ications, planning,  organizing,  coordination,  com- 
mand and  logistics.  PREREQUISITE:  admission  res- 
tricted to  students  seeking  BPS  degree  in  Fire 
Administration  or  Fire  Prevention  Technology. 

3612.  Fire  Prevention  Organization  and  Management. 
(3).  Examines  and  evaluates  techniques,  procedures, 
programs  and  agencies  involved  with  fire  prevention. 
Includes  public  and  private  fire  prevention  functions, 
licenses,  permits,  zoning,  legal  aspects,  inspection, 
investigations,  planning,  arson  and  incendiary  anal- 
ysis. PREREQUISITE:  admission  restricted  to  stu- 
dents seeking  BPS  degree  in  Fire  Administration  or 
Fire  Prevention  Technology. 

3613.  Advanced  Fire  Administration.  (3).  Overview  of 
organization  and  management  in  modern  fire  service. 
Includes  management  of  equipment  and  personnel, 
fire  department  functions,  planning,  resource  devel- 
opment, labor  relations.  PREREQUISITE:  admission 
restricted  to  students  seeking  BPS  degree  in  Fire 
Administration  or  Fire  Prevention  Technology. 
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3614.  Political  and  Legal  Foundations  of  Fire  Pro- 
tection. (3).  Legal  basis  for  police  power  of  govern- 
ment related  to  public  safety.  Legal  limitations  and 
responsibility.  Liability  of  fire  prevention  organiza- 
tions and  personnel.  Review  of  judicial  decisions. 
Implications  of  product  liability  cases  in  fire  prev- 
ention PREREQUISITE:  admission  restricted  to  stu- 
dents seeking  BPS  degree  in  Fire  Administration  or 
Fire  Prevention  Technology. 

3615.  The  Community  and  The  Fire  Threat.  (3).  The 
sociological,  economic  and  political  characteristics 
of  communities  and  their  influence  on  the  fire  prob- 
lem. How  to  study  community  profiles  and  structures 
with  consideration  of  the  economic,  geographic,  and 
sociological  variables  of  the  fire  threat.  Examination 
of  functional  basis  of  the  community,  diverse  social 
roles  of  community  agencies,  and  study  of  fire  ser- 
vices as  a  complex  organization  in  community  PRE- 
REQUISITE: admission  restricted  to  students  seeking 
BPS  degree  in  Fire  Administration  or  Fire  Prevention 
Technology 

3700-09.  Special  Topics  in  Contemporary  Politics.  (3). 
Topics  of  contemporary  significance  in  politics.  May 
be  repeated  for  maximum  of  6  hours  credit. 
4101-6101.  Political  Statistics.  (3).  Introduction  to 
analysis  of  quantitative  data  used  to  test  hypotheses 
in  fields  of  political  science  and  public  administration, 
including  both  parametric  and  nonparametric  tech- 
niques. Particular  attention  to  alternative  measures 
of  association  and  significance,  regression,  factor 
analysis,  path  analysis,  and  causal  meeting. 
4102-6102.  Political  Behavior.  (3).  Introduction  to 
contributions  of  behavioral  sciences  to  understand- 
ing of  political  system.  Political  behavior  as  manif- 
ested in  formation  of  attitudes,  public  opinion,  group 
organization,  and  political  power. 
4211-6211.  Constitutional  Law:  National  Powers.  (3). 
Relationships  and  controls  of  three  branches  and 
nature  of  division  of  power  between  nation  and  states; 
emphasis  on  role  of  Supreme  Court  as  arbiter  in 
constitutional  system. 

4212-6212.  Constitutional  Law:  Civil  Liberties.  (3). 
Judicial  interpretation  of  political  and  civil  rights; 
emphasis  on  period  since  1945. 
4213-6213.  Public  Policy.  (3).  Selected  public  policy 
issues  and  politics  in  policy  making  process. 
4214-6214.  The  Presidency  and  Executive  Decision- 
making. (3).  The  structure  role  of  the  President  in 
American  political  system.  Attention  to  growth  of 
Presidency,  presidential  elections,  executive  decisi- 
onmaking process,  and  limitations  on  presidential 
power. 

4215-6215.  Constitutional  Policies  and  The  Judicial 
Process.  (3).  Limits  of  political  resources  and  power 
of  judiciary.  Primary  attention  to  extent  to  which 
United  States  Supreme  Court  able  to  obtain  com- 
pliance with  its  decisions  on  highly  politicized  and 
controversial  questions  of  public  policy;  Court  in 
conflict  with  other  branches  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, the  state  governments,  and  public  opinion. 
4216-6216.  Interest  Groups  in  American  Politics.  (3). 
Role  and  impact  of  interest  groups  within  American 
political  system,  including  group  theory,  tactics,  and 
group  relationships  with  various  governmental 
institutions. 

4217-6217.  The  Legislative  Process.  (3).  Origins, 
organization,  functions,  and  activities  of  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  American  state  legislatures. 
4218-6218.  Public  Opinion  and  Politics.  (3).  Forma- 
tion, measurement,  content  and  impact  of  public 
opinion  about  political  issues. 
4221-6221.  Urban  Administration.  (3).  Politics,  admin- 
istration, and  public  policy  in  urban  context.  Focus 
on  administrative  aspects  of  selected  governmental 
policy-making  processes;  interrelationships  of 
governments  at  various  levels;  urban  challenges  fac- 
ing modern  public  administrators. 
4224-6224.  Urban  Problems.  (3).  Selected  problems 
in  urban  administration,  politics,  and  policies. 
4225-6225.  The  Courts  and  Urban  Policy.  (3).  Courts 
as  policy-makers  in  urban  realm.  How,  why,  and  to 
what  extent  courts  have  become  major  participants 
in  shaping  of  urban  policies;  institutional  competence 
of  judiciary  to  deal  with  these  matters. 
4230-6230.  Legislative  Internship.  (3-12).  Supervised 
internship  working  with  Tennessee  General  Assem- 
bly or  other  legislative  bodies  on  current  legislative 
programs.  Seminar  sessions  to  discuss  and  analyze 
problems  with  which  interns  working.  May  be 
repeated  for  total  of  12  credits.  PREREQUISITE: 
permission  of  department. 

4231.  Administrative  Internship.  (3-12).  Supervised 
internship  working  with  administrative  branches  of 
national,  state,  or  local  governments.  Seminar  ses- 
sions to  discuss  and  analyze  problems  with  which 


interns  are  working.  May  be  repeated  for  total  of  12 
credits.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  department. 
4305-6305.  Soviet  Government  and  Politics.  (3). 
Organization  and  functions  of  authoritarian  state; 
emphasis  on  role  of  Communist  Party  and  ideology. 
4307-6307.  Government  and  Politics  ot  Communist 
China.  (3).  Institutions  of  government,  political  pro- 
cess, political  elites,  political  groups  and  political 
socialization  in  Communist  China. 
4313-6313.  Comparative  Public  Policy.  (3).  Formation 
and  implementation  of  major  substantive  areas  of 
public  policy  in  selected  countries. 
4399-6399.  Research  and  Studies  Abroad.  (1-6). 
Supervised  field  research  and  studies  in  selected 
foreign  countries.  May  be  repeated  up  to  six  hours. 
PREREQUISITE:  Permission  of  the  department. 
4401-6401.  Modern  Political  Ideologies.  (3).  Major 
ideologies  affecting  modern  politics.  Includes  ideol- 
ogies of  democracy,  communism,  and  facism  as  well 
as  capitalism  and  socialism,  racism,  and  nationalism, 
and  ideologies  of  developing  or  "third"  and  "fourth 
world"  nations. 

4405-6405.  American  Political  Thought.  (3).  Analysis 
of  political  thought  in  United  States  from  colonial 
to  present  time;  emphasis  on  relation  between  pol- 
itical thought  and  political  institutions  and  practices. 
4408-6408.  Studies  in  Political  Theory.  (3).  Special 
issues  in  political  theory.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  6  hours  credit  with  permission  of  instructor. 
4409-6409.  Marxism  and  Politics.  (3).  Impact  of  Marx- 
ism on  political  ideas,  practices  and  movements 
throughout  the  world. 

4420-6420.  Political  Thought  and  the  Classics: 
Ancient.  (3).  Close  reading  of  classical  ancient  texts 
with  view  to  their  position  in  great  tradition  of  political 
theory. 

4421-6421.  Political  Thought  and  the  Classics:  Mod- 
ern. (3).  Close  reading  of  classical  modern  texts  with 
view  to  their  position  in  great  tradition  of  political 
theory. 

4501-6501.  Contemporary  Problems  in  International 
Politics.  (3).  Studies  or  problems  in  area  of  world 
politics.  May  be  repeated  for  maximum  of  6  hours 
credit  with  permission  of  instructor. 
4502-6502.  Soviet  Foreign  Policy.  (3).  Basic  concepts 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy;  development  and  techniques; 
present  patterns  of  Soviet  relations  with  key  nations; 
major  problems  in  future  relationships. 
4504-6504.  International  Law.  (3).  Nature,  scope, 
duties,  rights,  and  evolutionary  trends  of  international 
law. 

4505-6505.  Comparative  Communist  Systems.  (3). 

Cross-national  comparison  of  adaption  of  ruling  and 
non-ruling  communist  parties  to  different  political 
environments.  Includes  examination  of  inter-party 
and  intra-block  relations. 

4506-6506.  Problems  ot  American  Foreign  Policy.  (3). 
Studies  or  problems  of  American  foreign  policy.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  6  credit  hours  with 
permission  of  instructor. 

4508-6508.  Theories  and  Concepts  in  International 
Politics.  (3).  Theoretical  approaches  to  study  of  inter- 
national politics.  Consideration  of  various  schools  of 
thought,  methods,  and  substantive  literatures. 
4510-6510.  International  Political  Economy.  (3).  Con- 
sideration of  manner  in  which  political  processes 
affect  and  are  affected  by  economic  processes  at 
global  level. 

4602-6602.  Public  Finance  Administration.  (3). 
Detailed  study  of  administrative  and  political  prob- 
lems of  fiscal  policy,  budgetary  process,  and  fiscal 
controls. 

4603-6603.  Public  Personnel  Administration.  (3).  Pol- 
icies, methods  and  techniques  utilized  in  public  per- 
sonnel administration.  Attention  to  problems  reflect- 
ing contemporary  demands  upon  personnel 
organizations.  Capacity  to  analyze  problems,  select 
most  effective  means  of  dealing  with  them,  and  plan 
appropriate  courses  of  action  through  case  example. 
4605-6605.  Program  and  Policy  Evaluation.  (3).  Mod- 
els, thevories  and  techniques  of  program  and  policy 
evaluation  in  public  administration.  Includes  evalua- 
tion research  design,  data  collection  and  analysis, 
disseminsation  of  results,  possible  applications  of 
evaluations  to  policy  making  and  administration,  and 
organizational  and  political  contexts  of  evaluation. 
4611-6611.  Administrative  Law.  (3).  Role  and  nature 
of  administrative  law,  including  procedural  require- 
ments and  judicial  review  of  administrative  actions 
and  liability  of  government  for  torts  and  breach  of 
contract. 

4702.  Independent  Study.  (1-3).  Independent  inves- 
tigation of  research  problem  or  directed  reading  in 


selected  area  of  political  science  under  tutorial  super- 
vision of  member  of  political  science  faculty.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: permission  of  chairman. 
4710-19-6710-19.  Special  Topics  in  Political  Science. 
(3).  Intensive  study  of  selected  topics  in  political 
science.  May  be  repeated  for  maximum  of  6  hours 
credit. 

4801-6801.  Science  and  Politics.  (3).  Multiple  inter- 
actions between  the  political  systems  and  scientific 
and/or  technological  developments.  Emphasis  on 
complexities  surrounding  relationship  between  pub- 
lic policy  and  science,  as  exemplified  in  government 
decisions  and  actions  regarding  support,  use  and 
control  of  scientific  research  and  applied  technology. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  FRANK  C.  LEEMING, 

Chair 

Room  202,  Psychology  Building 

PSYC 1 1 01  or  1 1 02  is  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Psychology;  both  1101  and  1102 
are  required  of  Psychology  majors. 

E390  PSYCHOLOGY  (PSYC) 

1101.  General  Psychology  I.  (3).  Introduction  to  social 
aspects  of  psychology  as  a  science  of  behavior.  Areas 
of  study  include  personality,  abnormal  behavior,  psy- 
chotherapy, social  and  developmental  psychology, 
intelligence,  and  applied  psychology. 

1102.  General  Psychology  II.  (3).  Introduction  to  the 
biological  aspects  of  psychology  as  a  science  of 
behavior.  Areas  of  study  include  learning,  sensation 
and  perception,  physiological  and  comparative  psy- 
chology, and  psycho-pharmacology. 

2301.  Psychological  Statistics.  (4).  Introduction  to  use 
of  statistics  in  psychology,  with  emphasis  on  elemen- 
tary theory  of  measurement  and  computation.  Topics 
include  measures  of  central  tendency  and  variability, 
tests  of  significance,  correlation  procedures,  and  an 
introduction  to  multivariate  analyses,  analysis  of  var- 
iance, and  nonparametric  procedures.  Three  lecture, 
two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

2302.  Introduction  to  Psychological  Research.  (4). 

Survey  of  logical  and  methodological  considerations 
common  to  all  research  and  an  overview  of  the  range 
of  observation,  measurement  and  laboratory  proce- 
dures employed,  and  presentations  of  their  own 
research  by  various  members  of  the  faculty.  Three 
lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: PSYC  2301. 

3101.  Psychology  of  Personality.  (3).  Introduction  to 
development  and  functioning  of  normal  person.  Var- 
iety of  representative  theoretical  orientations  exam- 
ined; emphasis  on  psychoanalytic  theories  and  other 
20th  century  theoretical  viewpoints. 

3102.  Abnormal  Psychology.  (3).  Basic  concepts  of 
psychopathology  with  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  behavior  deviations,  description  of  various  neurotic 
and  psychotic  reactions,  and  an  introduction  to 
methods  of  psychotherapy. 

3103.  Child  Psychology.  (3).  Patterns  of  cognitive, 
interpersonal,  and  behavioral  development  from  birth 
through  early  adolescence.  Psychological  effects  of 
genetic,  organic  and  environmental  influences  as  the 
chid  matures. 

3104.  Adult  Psychology.  (3).  Patterns  of  cognitive, 
interpersonal  and  behavioral  development  from  late 
adolescence  to  old  age.  The  theoretical  and  empirical 
literature  pertaining  to  such  topics  as  marital  and 
vocational  choices,  parenting,  the  midlife  crises,  and 
death. 

3106.  Social  Psychology.  (3).  (3302).  Analysis  of  the 
behavior  and  experience  of  individuals  in  group  set- 
tings, examining  such  topics  as  leadership,  social 
influence,  and  inter-group  and  intragroup  relations. 

3107.  Child  Psychopathology.  (3).  Introduction  to 
major  theoretical  formulations  of  childhood  dis- 
orders, including  learning,  developmental,  psychoa- 
nalytic and  family  systems  theories.  Emphasis  on 
basic  research  that  contributes  to  understanding  of 
difficulties  such  as  learning  disabilities,  mental  retar- 
dation, childhood  autism,  hyperactivity,  and  juvenile 
delinquency. 

3303.  Thinking  and  Cognitive  Processes.  (3).  Analysis 
of  the  development  and  modification  of  thinking, 
reasoning,  conceptualization,  language  processes  in 
the  individual. 

3304.  Sensation  and  Perception.  (3).  (4203)  Major 
senses,  methods  used  to  study  them,  and  application 
of  this  knowledge.  Perceptual  and  related  interpretive 
process  that  operate  upon  sensory  information  and 
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relationship  of  those  processes  to  learning  and 
motivation. 

3305.  Learning  and  Memory.  (3).  (4204).  Survey  and 
analysis  of  the  basic  processes  involved  in  acquisition 
and  retention  of  new  behaviors  and  alteration  of 
existing  behaviors  in  animals  and  humans.  Exami- 
nation of  some  central  theoretical  concepts  and 
issues  in  learning. 

3306.  Physiological  Psychology.  (3).  (4201).  Survey 
of  physiological  processes  underlying  sensation,  per- 
ception, motivation  and  emotion,  motor  systems, 
unlearned  and  learned  behavior  patterns,  memory 
and  other  psychological  functions. 

3307.  Animal  Behavior.  (3).  (4202).  Synthesis  of  com- 
parative psychological  and  ethological  approaches 
to  study  of  animal  behavior.  Such  topics  as  behavior 
genetics,  species  specific  behaviors,  behavior  as  a 
basis  for  phyletic  classification,  major  behavioral 
dimensions  related  to  phylogenesis,  etc. 

3504.  Introduction  to  Behavior  Therapy.  (3).  (4303). 
Survey  of  behavior  therapy  techniques,  including 
observational  procedures,  methods  of  remediation, 
data  recording  and  report  writing.  PREREQUISITE: 
PSYC3102. 

3505.  Theory  and  Research  in  Community  Mental 
Health.  (3).  (4304).  Community  and  preventive  mental 
health  movement  in  clinical  psychology.  Social- 
psychological  models,  critical  evaluation  of  commun- 
ity mental  health  interventions,  and  review  of  envi- 
ronmental design  practices  and  work  with  low  socio- 
economic class  groups.  One-half  the  grade  will  be 
based  upon  mastery  of  theory  and  research  presented 
in  weekly  class  meeting  of  75  minutes.  The  remainder 
of  the  grade  will  be  determined  by  performance 
during  5  hours  per  week  of  supervised  community 
research. 

3506.  Human  Sexuality.  (3).  (3105).  A  survey  of 
existing  knowledge  of  human  sexual  behavior,  includ- 
ing physiological,  anatomical,  psychological  and  cul- 
tural components.  Focuses  primarily  on  normative 
sexual  functioning;  such  topics  as  sexual  deviation, 
sexual  dysfunctions,  and  types  of  treatment  are  also 
considered.  PREREQUISITES:  PSYC  1101  and  1102. 

3507.  Alcohol,  Drugs  and  Behavior.  (3).  Survey  of 
major  drugs  of  abuse,  their  mode  of  action,  and  their 
behavioral  effects,  both  acute  and  chronic.  Major 
theories  of  etiology  and  maintenance  of  drug  abuse, 
and  review  of  prominent  strategies  for  prevention, 
intervention  and  treatment. 

3508.  Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology.  (3). 
(3301).  Application  of  psychological  concepts  and 
methods  to  phenomena  in  industrial  and  organiza- 
tional settings,  with  emphasis  on  personnel  selection, 
classification  and  evaluation,  employee  attitudes, 
morale  and  motivation,  and  psychological  analysis 
of  the  condition  of  work. 

4010-19.  Special  Topics  in  Psychology.  (1-3).  Topics 
varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of  Classes. 
4101.  History  of  Psychology.  (3).  Comprehensive 
survey  and  critical  analysis  of  the  philosophical  and 
scientific  antecedents  of  contemporary  psychology. 
PREREQUISITE:  10  upper  division  hours  in 
psychology. 

4503.  Special  Problems  in  Psychology.  (1-3).  Student, 
under  faculty  supervision,  may  (a)  read  intensively 
in  specialized  area,  (b)  conduct  psychological 
research  and/or  (c)  obtain  field  experience  in  com- 
munity institutions  where  psychological  principles 
are  applied.  4503  and  4504  may  be  taken  for  a 
combined  total  of  9  hours,  no  more  than  6  of  which 
may  be  with  the  same  faculty  member  PREREQUI- 
SITE: permission  of  the  department.  (S/U) 

4504.  Directed  Research.  (3).  Majors  receivefirst  hand 
research  experience  under  tutorship  of  individual 
faculty  member.  Students  may  work  individually  or 
in  small  groups  depending  upon  project.  Projects 
conform  to  set  of  guidelines  available  from  depart- 
ment. NOTE:  PSYC  4503  and  4504  may  be  repeated 
for  a  combined  total  of  up  to  9  hours,  6  with  any 
one  faculty  member.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of 
department  (S/U) 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL 

WORK 

PROFESSOR  REBECCA  F.  GUY,  Chair 
Room  231,  Clement  Humanities  Building 

PROFESSOR  MORRIS  D.  KLASS,  Director 

Division  of  Social  Work 

Room  229,  Clement  Humanities  Building 

Sociology  1111  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses 
in  sociology. 


E410  SOCIOLOGY  (SOCI) 

1111.  Introductory  Sociology.  (3).  Relations  among 
social  values,  social  organizations,  and  social  insti- 
tutions. Processes  such  as  change  and  conflict  as 
well  as  institutions  including  family,  economy,  and 
education 

1112.  Contemporary  Social  Problems.  (3).  Sociolog- 
ical approaches  to  understanding  contemporary 
social  problems:  magnitude,  causes,  consequences, 
and  possible  solutions  to  various  problems,  such  as 
poverty,  racism,  sexism,  problems  of  aging,  crime, 
and  population. 

2100.  Sociology  of  International  Development.  (3). 
Social  change  in  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world;  introduction  to  development  theory  and  how 
relations  among  countries  conditions  changes  within 
them;  cultural  conflict,  social  inequality,  education 
and  ideology,  industrialization,  urbanization,  multi- 
national corporations,  population  problems,  quality 
of  life  indicators. 

3311.  Social  Statistics.  (3).  Application  of  basic  sta- 
tistical concepts  and  techniques  to  social  analysis. 
Description  of  data  for  single  variables  and  for  rela- 
tionships between  two  variables.  Tests  of  significance 
for  relationships  between  two  variables  involving 
sample  data.  Use  of  packaged  statistical  computer 
programs  for  single  and  two  variable  analysis. 
3322.  Methods  of  Social  Research.  (3).  Overview  of 
process  of  social  research;  selection  and  formulation 
of  problem,  design  of  research,  methods  of  inves- 
tigation, analysis  and  interpretation  of  data,  and 
report  preparation.  Emphasis  on  data  collection  tech- 
niques. PREREQUISITE:  SOCI  3311. 
3332.  Qualitative  Research  Methods.  (3).  Rationale 
and  procedures  for  using  qualitative  research  such 
as  field  work,  in-depth  interviews,  oral  histories  in 
the  social  sciences;  emphasis  on  review  of  represen- 
tative qualitative  research  studies  and  experience  in 
operationalizing  concepts,  logging  data,  asking  ques- 
tions and  analyzing  data. 

3401.  Social  Inequality.  (3).  Unequal  distribution  of 
power,  property,  and  prestige  and  social  relations  of 
dominance  and  subordination  in  the  American  class 
system;  how  and  why  this  inequality  develop  and 
persist;  differences  in  life  chances  and  options  across 
different  social  classes. 

3420.  Sociology  of  the  South.  (3).  Examination  of 
southern  institutions,  organizations,  and  intergroup 
relations;  the  South,  viewed  as  region,  compared  on 
bases  of  similarities  and  differences  with  other  parts 
of  U.S.  Selected  regional  issues  and  problems 
assessed  and  research  findings  critically  evaluated. 
3422.  Social  and  Ethnic  Minorities.  (3).  (Same  as 
ANTH  3422).  Comparative  study  of  social  and  ethnic 
minorities  in  United  States;  how  inequality  is  insti- 
tutionalized in  such  areas  as  employment,  education, 
political  participation,  and  social  relations;  emphasis 
on  how  subordinate  groups  resist  oppression  and 
initiate  social  change. 

3432.  Sociology  of  Gender  Roles.  (3).  Traditional 
conceptions  of  masculinity  and  femininity  and  mod- 
ifications of  these  resulting  from  economic,  demo- 
graphic and  cultural  changes.  Socialization  for  mas- 
culine and  feminine  roles  and  variations  in  these  roles 
throughout  life  cycle.  Class,  race,  occupational  and 
other  institutional  differences  in  sex  roles. 

3501.  Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior.  (3).  Problems 
in  applying  definitions  of  deviance  in  everyday  life; 
theories  about  causes  and  consequences  of  deviance 
critically  reviewed;  types  of  deviance  analyzed,  rang- 
ing from  interpersonal  violence  to  various  forms  of 
sexual  expression. 

3521.  Criminology.  (3).  Nature  and  significance  of 
criminal  behavior;  statistics  of  criminal  behavior  and 
criminals;  trends  in  social  reactions  to  criminal  behav- 
ior and  criminals.  Development  and  nature  of  theories 
of  criminal  behavior.  Current  programs  for  treatment 
and  prevention  of  criminal  behavior. 

3610.  Population.  (3).  Population  theories  and  pol- 
icies; their  definition  and  history.  Trends  in  popu- 
lation growth;  methods  of  population  analysis,  and 
trends  in  fertility  and  mortality.  Emphasis  on  fertility, 
mortality,  sex  and  age  composition,  and  migration 
and  their  influences  on  population  change.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: SOC1 1111  or  instructor's  permission. 

3701.  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology.  (3).  Basic 
theory  and  research  dealing  with  study  of  human 
behavior  in  social  situations;  emphasis  on  commun- 
ication processes,  socialization,  social  roles,  social 
self,  and  interaction  in  group  contexts. 
3801.  Sociology  of  Organizations  and  Bureaucracies. 
(3).  Analysis  of  bureaucratic  organizations  in  modern 
society  and  effects  on  individual  and  group  behavior; 
benefits  of  industrial-technological  society  and  costs 
of  bureaucratization  and  centralization  of  organiza- 


tional life;  current  issues  concerning  individual  auto- 
nomy, organizational  productivity,  and  control. 

3820.  Educational  Sociology.  (3).  Sociological  anal- 
ysis of  education  and  its  functions;  school  and  com- 
munity relationships;  problems  of  social  change  and 
educational  adjustments. 

3831.  Marriage  and  the  Family.  (3).  American  family 
patterns,  including  mate-selection,  manwoman  rela- 
tionships, marital  satisfaction,  parent-child  commun- 
ication, divorce,  alternative  lifestyles  and  other  con- 
temporary issues. 

3841.  Industrial  Sociology.  (3).  Social  characteristics 
of  business  and  industrial  organizations;  role  of  the 
consultant  in  personnel  organization  and  human 
relations  programs. 

3860.  Sociology  of  Religion.  (3).  Role  of  religion  in 
modern  society;  relationship  between  religion  and 
other  spheres  of  life;  sociological  examination  of 
cults,  sects,  churches,  and  religious  movements; 
causes  and  consequences  of  religious  beliefs  and 
practices. 

3870.  Political  Sociology.  (3).  Sociological  examina- 
tion of  political  institutions;  cultural  and  social  factors 
associated  with  political  structure,  political  attitudes, 
and  political  behavior;  political  decision-making  as 
sociological  process;  comparative  and  methodolog- 
ical study  of  social  movements  and  political  parties. 

3940.  Social  Change.  (3).  Sociological  analysis  of 
theory,  nature,  meaning,  and  consequences  of  social 
change. 

4210. Rise  of  Sociological  Theory.  (3).  Nature, 
grounds,  and  explanatory  powers  of  various  forms 
of  sociological  theory;  analysis  of  bases  for  scientific 
and  philosophical  assumptions  and  social  and  pol- 
itical contexts;  major  theorists  including  Durkheim, 
Marx,  Weber,  Simmel. 

4211-6211.  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory.  (3). 

Major  frameworks  of  20th  century  sociological 
thought,  including  theoretical  schools  of  function- 
alism,  exchange  theory,  critical  theory,  symbolic 
interactionism,  phenomenological  sociology,  and 
ethnomethodology;  current  social  and  political  trends 
and  issues. 

4312-6312.  Intermediate  Social  Statistics.  (3).  Mul- 
tivariate analysis  of  social  data.  Use  of  computer 
programs  for  data  management  and  statistical  anal- 
ysis. PREREQUISITES:  SOCI  3311,  3322,  or  equival- 
ents, or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

4340.  Field  Problems  in  Social  Research.  (3).  Appli- 
cation of  social  science  knowledge  and  methods  to 
research  projects  in  local  community  or  region;  devel- 
opment of  individual  projects  according  to  student's 
concentration,  or  work  in  cooperation  with  social  and 
human  services  agencies  and  other  community 
organizations. 

4420.  Racial  Inequality.  (3).  Exploration  into  patterns 
of  dominance;  specific  focus  on  institutionalized 
racism  as  it  affects  American  Blacks.  Attention  given 
to  ways  in  which  racial  inequities  reinforce  the  Amer- 
ican stratification  system. 

4442.  Sociology  of  Poverty.  (3).  Distribution  of  pov- 
erty and  affluence  in  contemporary  and  industrial 
society.  Effects  of  poverty  on  individuals  and  society. 
Theories  of  poverty. 

4460.  Black  and  White  Women  in  the  South.  (3).  How 

history  of  South  and  political-economic  structure  has 
shaped  black  and  white  women's  work,  family,  com- 
munity activities,  and  relationships;  emphasis  on 
collaboration  and  competition  aspects,  identity 
issues,  and  demographic  characteristics;  focus  on  the 
Memphis  area. 

4522.  Juvenile  Delinquency.  (3).  Identification  of  patt- 
erns of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  exploration  of  alter- 
native theoretical  approaches;  historical  development 
of  concept  of  childhood  and  institution  of  juvenile 
justice. 

4541-6541.  Sociology  of  Aging.  (3).  Ageism  in  soci- 
ocultural  contexts;  current  beliefs,  values,  and  norms 
regarding  aging;  structural  location  of  aging  in 
society;  and  implications  of  ageism  in  employment, 
poverty,  private  and  institutional  housing,  crime, 
physical  illness  and  mental  illness. 
4631.  Cities  in  Change.  (3).  Historical  transformation 
of  urban  communities;  emphasis  on  North  American 
cities  and  contemporary  ways  in  which  cities  shape 
lives  through  social,  political  and  economic  forces; 
rise  and  fall  of  industrial  city,  suburbanization,  central 
city  decay,  urban  fiscal  crisis,  urban  power  structure, 
neighborhoods;  urbanization  of  the  Third  World. 
4640.  Social  Change  in  Memphis  Metropolitan 
Region.  (3).  Theories  of  urbanization  and  urban 
change  with  emphasis  on  Memphis  metropolitan 
region;  analysis  of  how  social  relations,  institutions, 
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local  communities,  and  social  ecology  have  been 
transformed  in  response  to  broader  currents  of  social, 
economic,  and  political  change. 

4842-6842.  Sociology  of  Occupations  and  Profes- 
sions. (3).  Sociological  analysis  of  division  of  labor, 
occupational  groupings,  career  patterns,  and  profes- 
sional associations  in  modern  American  society; 
meaning  of  work. 

4851.  Medical  Sociology.  (3).  Examination  of  human 
arrangements  and  their  human  legitimations  within 
which  variations  in  human  biology  are  discovered, 
defined,  diagnosed,  described,  and  disposed  of  as 
"disease". 

4852.  Sociology  of  Mental  Illness.  (3).  Examination 
of  human  arrangements  and  their  legitimations  within 
which  "incomprehensible"  behavior  is  discovered, 
defined,  diagnosed,  described,  and  disposed  of  as 
"mental  illness". 

4900-09-6900-09.  Special  Topics  in  Sociology.  (3). 

Special  areas  of  sociology  not  otherwise  included  in 
the  curriculum. 

4912.  Directed  Individual  Study.  (1-6).  Individually 
directed  advanced  reading  and/or  research  in  special 
areas  of  interest.  NOTE:  Course  may  be  repeated  for 
maximum  of  6  hours  credit.  PREREQUISITE:  permis- 
sion of  department  chair. 

4923.  Seminar  in  Life  Cycle  Studies.  (3).  Analysis  of 
social  institutions  from  life  cycle  perspective;  social 
institutions  studied  from  perspective  of  their  specific 
function  for  and  appropriateness  to  specific  stages 
of  life  cycle  development. 

E470  SOCIAL  WORK  (SWRK) 

2911.  Social  Response  to  Human  Need.  (3).  Intro- 
duction to  historical  and  contemporary  issues 
related  to  American  social  welfare  systems;  analysis 
of  impact  on  vulnerable  populations,  value  impli- 
cations, change  processes,  and  program 
components. 

3901.  Social  Work:  Profession  and  Practice.  (3). 
Overview  of  social  work  as  profession,  including 


introduction  to  its  value  base,  knowlege  base,  and 
skill  base;  roles  of  social  workers  in  social  service 
agencies.  Volunteer  experience  required. 

3902.  Human  Development  and  Social  Interaction. 
(3).  Overview  of  human  development  from  birth 
through  old  age;  focus  on  interaction  of  biological, 
psychological,  and  socio-cultural  factors;  major 
developmental  theories,  transitional  phases,  and 
variant  lifestyles;  relevance  to  social  functioning 
and  social  work  practice.  PREREQUISITE:  SWRK 
291 1  or  3901 ,  or  instructor's  permission. 

3903.  Models  of  Social  Intervention.  I.  (3).  Overview 
of  traditional  social  casework  methodology; 
emphasis  on  theoretical  approaches  and  schools 
of  practice;  beginning  applications  of  case  study 
model.  PREREQUISITE:  SWRK  2911,  3901,  3902, 
or  director's  permission. 

3904.  Models  of  Social  Intervention  II.  (3).  Conti- 
nuation of  SWRK  3903,  with  emphasis  on  appli- 
cation of  theory  through  assessment,  intervention 
planning,  use  of  community  resources,  and  func- 
tions of  social  workers.  Extensive  case  analysis. 
PREREQUISITE:  SWRK  3903. 

3905.  Dynamics  of  Professional  Interviewing.  (3). 

Models,  techniques  and  skills  in  relationship  build- 
ing, types  and  styles  of  interviews;  interaction  patt- 
erns between  client  and  social  worker;  observa- 
tional and  experiential  activities,  role-playing  and 
videotape.  PREREQUISITE:  SWRK  3903.  COREQ- 
UISITE:  SWRK  3904. 

3930.  Introduction  to  Social  Work  Research.  (3). 

History  and  methods  of  social  work  research  includ- 
ing scientific  thinking,  statistical  operations,  and 
systematic  approaches  to  acquisition  of  social  work 
knowledge.  PREREQUISITE:  SWRK  2911. 

4830.  Field  Instruction  in  Social  Work  I.  (3).  Super- 
vised internship  in  social  service  agency  or  pro- 
gram. Minimum  of  200  clock  hours  required.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: SWRK  3904  and  director's  permission. 
COREQUISITES:  SWRK  4840,  SWRK  3905. 


4831.  Field  Instruction  in  Social  Work  II.  (3).  Con- 
tinuation of  supervised  internship.  Minimum  of  200 
clock  hours  required.  PREREQUISITE  SWRK  4830, 
and  director's  permission  COREQUISITE:  SWRK 
4841. 

4840.  Integrative  Field  Seminar  I.  (2).  Integration 
of  social  work  theory  with  field  instruction  expe- 
riences. PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  Director 
COREQUISITE:  SWRK  4830. 

4841.  Integrative  Field  Seminar  II.  (2).  Continuation 
of  SWRK  4840.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of 
director.  COREQUISITE:  SWRK  4831. 

4911-19.  Special  Topics  in  Social  Work.  (3).  Topics 
of  contemporary  interest  in  social  work  profession 
and  in  social  welfare  practices.  PREREQUISITE: 
SWRK  291 1  or  permission  of  instructor, 

4931.  Social  Work  Practice  and  Organizational 
Change.  (3).  Social  change,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  social  worker  and  social  agency,  principles 
of  social  change,  sociology  of  social  action,  and 
an  examination  of  social  work  delivery  systems  as 
bureaucracies.  PREREQUISITE:  SWRK  2911  or 
instructor's  permission. 

4932.  Models  of  Social  Intervention  III.  (3).  Theory 
and  application  of  group  dynamics  concepts  as 
applied  to  individual  in  group,  committee  and  com- 
munity structures  and  functions,  roles  of  social 
worker  in  these  settings.  PREREQUISITE:  SWRK 
2911  or  3901. 

4933.  Directed  Individual  Study.  (1-4).  Directed 
advanced  reading,  field  study  and/or  research  in 
special  areas  of  social  work,  not  otherwise  provided 
in  curriculum.  NOTE:  No  more  than  4  hours  may 
be  taken  in  any  one  semester.  May  be  repeated 
for  maximum  of  6  semester  hours  credit.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: Social  Work  major  and  permission  of  direc- 
tor, Division  of  Social  Work. 

4934.  Child  Welfare  Policy  and  Services.  (3).  His- 
toric overview  and  contemporary  application  of 
child  welfare  policy;  problems  in  policy  develop- 
ment; contemporary  American  child  welfare 
services  in  both  public  and  private  domains.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: SWRK  2911. 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


School/Department 

Major 

Concentration  Within  Major 

Degree  Offered 

School  of  Accountancy 

Accounting 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

Department  of  Economics 

Business  Economics 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

Department  of  Finance, 
Insurance,  and  Real 
Estate 

Finance 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

Insurance 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

Real  Estate 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

Department  of  Management 

Management 

(1)  General  Management 

(2)  Human  Resources  Management 

(3)  Office  Management 

(4)  Production  Management 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

Legal  Assistant 

Certificate 

Department  of  Management 
Information  Systems  & 
Decision  Sciences 

Management  Information 
Systems 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

Department  of  Marketing 

Marketing 

(1)  Advertising  (Marketing 
Communications) 

(2)  Agrimarketing 

(3)  General  Marketing 

(4)  Retailing 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

Sales/Marketing 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

Transportation  and 
Distribution 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

Interdisciplinary  Program 

International  Businessf 

Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

fin  the  B.B.A.  degree,  Foreign  Languages  may  be  used  as  a  collateral  or  second  major  to  accompany  International  Business. 


PURPOSE 


The  function  of  The  Fogelman  College 
of  Business  and  Economics  is  to  provide 
the  basic  education  necessary  to  prepare 
a  person  to  enter  the  profession  of  busi- 
ness. A  significant  characteristic  of  the 
college  is  that  it  provides  for  concentra- 
tion in  the  basic  areas  of  economics  and 
business,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  but  as 
a  part  of  a  broad  liberal  education.  From 
forty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  course  work 
taken  for  the  Bachelor  of  Business 
Administration  degree  (a  required  min- 
imum of  40  per  cent)  is  taken  in  such 
areas  as  the  humanities,  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences,  and  the  social 
sciences. 

The  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams of  the  college  are  fully  accredited 
by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business. 


Areas  of  Professional 
Training 

The  Fogelman  College  of  Business  and 
Economics  offers  a  wide  selection  of 
general  and  specialized  fields,  each  of 
which  has  programs  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  a  variety  of  careers: 

CAREERS  IN  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Accounting  is  a  vital  activity  in  all  kinds 
of  business  and  non-business  organiza- 
tions. Due  to  the  tremendous  complexity 
of  accounting  rules,  tax  requirements, 
and  government  regulations,  as  well  as 
the  increasing  use  of  computers,  it  is 
essential  that  individuals  working  in  this 
field  possess  a  highly  technical  back- 
ground. The  School  of  Accountancy 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  courses  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  public, 
industrial,  and  governmental  accounting 
with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
microcomputers.  Graduates  with  a  major 
in    accounting    are    qualified    to    take 


examinations  for  various  professional 
certifications,  including  Certified  Public 
Accountant,  Certified  Management 
Accountant,  and  Certified  Internal 
Auditor. 

CAREERS  IN  ECONOMICS:  Most 
economists  take  jobs  in  business,  using 
their  tools  of  economic  systems  and 
incentives  to  successfully  compete  in 
that  arena.  Some  economics  graduates 
will  become  professional  economists, 
starting  with  job  titles  such  as  market 
analyst,  financial  analyst,  and  forecaster. 
Economics  is  one  of  the  principal  pre- 
law studies.  Government  economists  col- 
lect statistical  measures  of  economic 
activity,  control  the  regulatory  process, 
and  plan  government  revenues  and 
expenditures. 

CAREERS  IN  FINANCE,  INSURANCE, 
AND  REAL  ESTATE:  Due  to  the  greatly 
increased  recognition  given  to  managing 
the  financial  operations  of  a  business, 
with  its  increased  complexity  and  newer 
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techniques,  considerable  demand  has 
developed  for  those  skilled  in  managing 
the  financial  flows  of  a  business. 

The  risk  factor  involved  in  both  business 
and  life  is  beyond  man's  control.  To  meet 
this  challenge  courses  in  insurance  and 
business  management  can  be  highly 
rewarding  for  the  college  graduate.  The 
department  offers  preparation  for  careers 
in  property  insurance,  life  insurance,  and 
risk  management. 

The  ever  increasing  growth  in  popula- 
tion, with  a  constant  supply  of  real  estate, 
demands  that  the  businessman  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  real  estate  prob- 
lems. Courses  are  offered  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  both  private  practice  and  to 
function  as  an  integral  part  of  a  business 
organization. 

CAREERS  IN  MANAGEMENT:  The 
effective  manager  of  today  must  have 
competence  in  many  disciplines,  an 
understanding  of  a  wide  variety  of  rela- 
tionships and  the  ability  to  analyze  evolv- 
ing management  requirements. 

Effective  adaptation  of  management  to 
such  emergent  conditions  as  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  science  and  technology, 
population,  and  large  scale  organization 
demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  man- 
agement process  theory. 

The  management  programs  of  study  are 
designed  to  provide  professional  prepa- 
ration in  the  management  of  business  and 
economic  affairs.  Opportunities  are 
increasing,  as  well,  in  governmental  agen- 
cies, foundations,  hospitals,  and  other 
types  of  organizations. 

CAREERS  IN  MANAGEMENT  INFOR- 
MATION SYSTEMS  AND  DECISION  SCI- 
ENCES: The  Management  Information 
Systems  program  is  intended  to  produce 
individuals  whose  knowledge  of  business 
systems,  computer  systems,  and  systems 
documentation  will  allow  them  to  design 
and  select  that  information  necessary  for 
effective  decision  making  in  an  organiza- 
tion. It  is  also  intended  to  provide  sufficient 
background  to  enable  professional  growth 
in  a  rapidly  expanding  field. 

The  field  of  Decision  Sciences  is  a  rel- 
atively new  academic  field,  but  career 
opportunities  exist  in  virtually  every 
organization.  Decision  making  is  a  routine 
activity  occurring  at  every  level  of  an 
organization.  Decisions  initiate,  correct, 
and  accompany  planned  change.  The 
more  we  know  about  that  process  and  the 
decision  sciences  the  more  effective  we 
are  likely  to  be  in  and  during  organiza- 
tional change. 

CAREERS  IN  MARKETING:  The 
Department  of  Marketing  provides  an  edu- 
cational experience  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  such  areas  as  retailing,  who- 
lesaling, industrial  marketing,  purchasing, 
advertising,  sales  management,  agrimar- 
keting,  transportation  and  distribution, 
and  marketing  research.  Careers  in  mar- 
keting provide  a  high  degree  of  freedom, 
mobility,  security,  challenge,  and  a  high 
level  of  monetary  reward. 

Students  who  wish  to  teach  marketing 
(distributive  education)  in  high  schools, 


technical  institutes,  and  junior  colleges 
should  consult  The  College  of  Education 
for  certification  requirements. 

CAREERS  AS  PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARIES,  OFFICE  MANAGERS, 
LEGAL  ASSISTANTS,  AND  LEGAL 
ADMINISTRATORS:  The  value  of  a  secre- 
tary, either  man  or  woman,  with  a  univer- 
sity degree  is  receiving  increasing  recog- 
nition by  business  executives;  the  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  field  of  office  manage- 
ment. Legal  assistants  and  legal  admin- 
istrators are  also  in  demand.  Thorugh 
training  in  both  fields  is  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Management. 

CAREERS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  BUSI- 
NESS: The  Fogelman  College  of  Business 
and  Economics,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Office  of  International  Studies,  offers 
an  interdisciplinary  program  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 
degree  with  a  major  in  international  busi- 
ness. The  International  Business  Program 
provides  the  students  with  broad  theoret- 
ical and  practical  skills  that  will  prepare 
them  to  meet  challenges  of  a  career  in  an 
international  business  field.  Students  will, 
when  possible,  be  afforded  the  opportun- 
ity of  working  in  an  international  company, 
in  this  country  or  abroad,  in  order  to 
acquire  practical,  first-hand  knowledge  of 
international  operations. 

The  Pre-Law  Curriculum 

A  student  enrolled  in  The  Fogelman 
College  of  Business  and  Economics  who 
wishes  to  be  prepared  for  entrance  to  law 
school  will  qualify  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Business  Administration  degree.  Any 
major  in  The  Fogelman  College  of  Busi- 
ness and  Economics  may  be  selected,  and 
the  regular  program  for  that  major,  as 
outlined  in  the  Catalog,  should  be 
followed. 

Honors  Program 

ADMISSION 

Lower  Division:  Incoming  freshmen  who 
score  at  least  26  on  the  ACT  or  its  equiv- 
alent on  other  tests  are  invited  to  partic- 
ipate and  are  eligible  to  enroll  in  the 
designated  honors  sections  of  this  Col- 
lege's lower  division  courses. 

Transfer  or  students  presently  enrolled 
in  Memphis  State  University  are  eligible 
to  enroll  in  the  designated  honors  sections 
of  this  College's  lower  division  courses  if 
they  have  a  minimum  3.00  grade  point 
average  or  the  recommendation  of  a  fac- 
ulty member. 

Upper  Division:  To  be  eligible  to  enroll  in 
the  designated  honors  sections  of  this 
College's  upper  division  courses,  students 
must  have  a  minimum  3.25  grade  point 
average  in  course  work  taken  in  the  Fogel- 
man College  of  Business  and  Economics 
and  be  recommended  by  a  faculty 
member. 

RETENTION 

The  participating  honors  student  must 
maintain  a  minimum  3.00  grade  point  aver- 
age    in     lower     division     and     upper 


division  honors  courses  and  have  a  min- 
imum 3.25  grade  point  average  in  all 
courses  taken  in  the  Fogelman  College  of 
Business  and  Economics  in  order  to  con- 
tinue in  the  College's  Honors  Program. 

REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  qualify  for  "Honors  in  Busi- 
ness", in  addition  to  an  Honors  Thesis,  a 
student  must  successfully  complete  a  min- 
imum of  18  semester  hours  from  the 
following: 

1.  No  more  than  6  hours  from  Honors 
Sections  in:  ACCT  2010,  2020;  ECON 
3310,  3320;  ISDS  2710,  2711,  2750;  or 
ECON  2130,  2140;  MATH  1401,  1402. 

2.  At  least  12  hours  from  Honors  Sections 
in:  ECON  4111;  FIR  3011,  3130,  3410; 
MGMT  3110,  MGMT  4710;  MKTG  3010; 
MGMT3510. 

In  rare  circumstances,  additional  contract 
work  and  enrollment  in  a  non-honors  sec- 
tion of  a  required  upper  division  course 
may  be  accepted  as  upper  division  honors 
credit.  The  contract  work  must  have  the 
prior  approval  of  the  College  Honors 
Committee. 

3.  Must  complete  honors  course  work  in 
at  least  3  disciplines  (e.g.,  Accounting; 
Economics;  Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real 
Estate;  Management;  Management  Infor- 
mation Systems  and  Decision  Sciences; 
or  Marketing). 

4.  No  more  than  nine  (9)  hours  in  any  one 
discipline  may  count  toward  the  18  hours 
of  honors  course  work. 

5.  A  minimum  grade  of  B  is  required  in 
each  honors  course  in  order  for  it  to  count 
toward  fulfilling  the  honors  course 
requirement,  but  regular  credit  for  the 
course  will  be  earned  if  the  grade  is  lower 
than  a  B. 

THESIS 

During  their  senior  year,  prospective 
honors  graduates  must  complete  success- 
fully an  honors  thesis,  which  in  addition 
to  the  18  hours  of  honors  course  work, 
will  qualify  them  to  graduate  "With  Honors 
in  Business".  The  honors  thesis  may  result 
from  a  senior  seminar  (e.g.,  ECON  4920), 
or  an  independent  study  course  (e.g., 
ECON  4996,  UNHP  4300).  Students,  how- 
ever, may  elect  to  write  a  thesis  without 
receiving  formal  credit  toward  graduation. 
Students  will  select  a  major  advisor  and 
one  other  faculty  member  to  serve  as 
members  of  their  thesis  committee.  The 
College  Honors  Committee  will  also  desig- 
nate a  representative  to  serve  as  a  third 
member  of  a  student's  thesis  committee. 
Students  must  submit  a  thesis  proposal, 
signed  by  their  major  advisor  and  the  other 
two  committee  members,  to  the  College 
Honors  Committee  for  approval.  Upon 
completing  the  thesis,  the  Thesis  Commit- 
tee will  recommend,  by  majority  vote, 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  a  student's 
thesis. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
Students  who  complete  a  minimum  of  12 
hours  in  Honors  course  work  with  a  min- 
imum of  3.25  grade  point  average  and  a 
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minimum  of  B  in  each  of  the  Honors 
courses  will  receive  a  Certificate  of 
Achievement. 

DESIGNATION  OF  "WITH  HONORS 
IN  BUSINESS" 

Students  who  complete  18  hours  (meeting 
the  restrictions  listed)  with  an  acceptable 
Honors  Thesis  and  a  minimum  3.25  grade 
point  average  in  all  courses  taken  in  The 
Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Eco- 
nomics, and  in  all  Honors  courses  taken 
in  this  College,  with  a  minimum  overall 
grade  point  averge  of  3.00  will  have  earned 
the  designation  of  "With  Honors  in  Busi- 
ness" which  will  appear  on  the  transcript 
and  diploma. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
COLLEGE 

The  Fogelman  College  of  Business  and 
Economics  comprises  The  School  of 
Accountancy  and  five  academic  depart- 
ments: Economics;  Finance,  Insurance, 
and  Real  Estate;  Management;  Manage- 
ment Information  Systems  and  Decision 
Sciences;  and  Marketing.  These  academic 
units  offer  a  variety  of  majors  and  minors, 
the  detailed  requirements  for  which  are 
listed  later  in  this  section.  The  interdis- 
ciplinary International  Business  Program 
centered  in  this  college  offers  an  under- 
graduate major  in  International  Business; 
requirements   are   listed   in   the  section 


pertaining  to  departmental  requirements. 
In  addition  there  are  two  research  units: 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Re- 
search and  Center  for  Manpower  Studies. 

Academic  Advising 

Every  student  entering  The  Fogelman 
College  of  Business  and  Economics  will 
be  assigned  an  advisor  by  the  college's 
Advising  Office.  The  advisor  will  assist  the 
student  in  the  selection  of  appropriate 
courses,  and  provide  the  opportunity  for 
meaningful  discussion  regarding  career 
goals,  past  academic  experience  and 
future  academic  growth  and  progress  as 
it  relates  to  the  student's  development. 
This  assistance,  however,  does  not  in  any 
way  relieve  the  student  of  the  primary 
responsibility  of  studying  the  Catalog  and 
fulfilling  all  the  requirements  for  the 
degree. 

Intent  to  Graduate 

Intent  to  graduate  forms  are  filed  with 
the  Graduation  Analyst  in  The  Fogelman 
College  of  Business  and  Economics.  Stu- 
dents are  requested  to  schedule  an 
appointment  before  the  established  appli- 
cation deadline  published  in  each  current 
Catalog  or  Schedule  of  Classes.  Deadlines 
are  strictly  enforced.  At  this  time,  an  audit 
of  the  prospective  graduate's  academic 
record  is  conducted,  and  the  applicant  will 
be  provided  with  an  official  graduation 
agreement  indicating  the  remaining 
degree  requirements. 


RESIDENCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Residence  requirements  for  a  degree  in 
business  administration  are  as  follows:  (1) 
the  senior  year  must  be  completed  at 
Memphis  State  University,  (2)  at  least  33 
hours  of  upper  division  business  courses 
must  be  taken  at  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity, and  (3)  12  of  the  33  upper  division 
business  administration  hours  must  be  in 
the  major  field. 

A  student  transferring  credits  from  a 
two-year  (lower  division)  collegiate  insti- 
tution must  complete  a  minimum  of  60 
semester  hours  in  an  accredited  senior 
institution. 

MINOR.  In  order  to  earn  a  minor  in  this 
college,  a  transfer  student  majoring  in  one 
of  the  other  colleges  of  the  University  or 
in  this  college  must  earn  at  Memphis  State 
University  at  least  6  upper  division  busi- 
ness administration  hours  of  the  total 
number  of  hours  required  for  that  minor. 

See  University  Residence  Requirements 
in  the  Graduation  from  the  University 
section. 
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TRANSFER  CREDIT 

The  official  evaluation  and  acceptance 
of  transfer  credit  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Transfer  Affairs  section  of  the  Office 
of  Admissions.  The  Undergraduate  Ad- 
vising Office  of  The  Fogelman  College 
of  Business  and  Economics,  however, 
will  be  happy  to  answer  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  applicability  of  transfer  course 
work  for  the  completion  of  the  B.B.A. 
degree. 

If  a  student  transfers  credit  in  required 
business  courses  which  are  classified  as 
upper  division  in  this  college,  but  were 
taken  as  lower  division  credit,  or  taken 
at  a  two-year  (lower  division)  institution, 
these  courses  must  be  repeated  or 
validated  by  examination. 

Each  transfer  student  must:  (1)  have 
completed  all  required  lower  division 
business  administration  courses  with  a 
minimum  grade  of  C  in  each;  (2)  have 
a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.25 
in  all  required  lower  division  business 
administration  core  courses  and  in 
MATH  1211  (College  Algebra);  (3)  have 
accumulated  55  hours  of  course  work 
including  the  required  1 2  semester  hours 
of  English,  MATH  1211  and  1312  and  the 
lower  division  business  administration 
core;  (4)  make  application  for  admission 
toupperdivision  business  administration 
course  work  and  for  admission  to  busi- 
ness administration  major  programs 
(application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
for  Undergraduate  Programs);  and  (5) 
maintain  a  minimum  quality  point  aver- 
age of  2.25  in  all  required  business 
administration  course  work  taken  at 
Memphis  State  University. 


B.B.A. 
DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  To  qualify  for  the  Bachelor  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  (B.B.A.)  degree,  the 
student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  132 
semester  hours  with  a  minimum  overall 
quality  point  average  of  2.00  and  must 
meet  additional  quality  point  average 
requirements  described  below.  (The 
Office  Administration  major  with  a  con- 
centration in  Legal  Office  Management 
requires  139  semester  hours.) 

2.  A  minimum  quality  point  average  of 
2.25  is  necessary  for  all  required  lower 
division  and  upper  division  business 
administration  core  courses  and  in  the 
required  mathematics  course.  The 
required  lower  division  courses  are: 
ACCT  2010,  2020;  ECON  2110,  2120; 
MGMT  1010  (if  taken);  ISDS  2710,  2711, 
2750  (ACCT  2410  for  School  of  Accoun- 
tancy students);  and  MATH  1211. 

3.  A  minimum  of  40%  (53  hours)  of  the 
132  hours  required  for  the  degree  must 
be  from  outside  the  College  (except  for 


ECON  21 10  and  2120),  and  40%  (53  hours) 
of  the  132  semester  hours  required  must 
be  from  within  the  College. 

4.  A  minimum  grade  of  C  must  be 
earned  for  each  required  course  in  the 
lower  division  and  upper  division  business 
administration  core  curriculum  and  in 
each  course  required  for  the  major  and/ 
or  minor.  (Transfer  students  are  referred 
to  the  section  entitled  Transfer  Credit.) 

5.  B.B.A.  students  may  apply  no  more 
than  four  semesters  hours  of  physical 
education  activity  courses  to  the  minimum 
degree  requirements  of  132  semester 
hours. 

6.  All  courses  used  to  satisfy  specific 
degree  requirements  of  this  college  must 
be  taken  on  a  "letter  grade"  OR  "credit 
by  examination"  basis.  Hours  earned  on 
a  "credit/no  credit"  basis  are  accepted 
only  in  courses  which  are  designated  as 
electives  in  the  student's  degree  program. 
Courses  taken  on  an  "audit"  basis  cannot 
be  used  to  satisfy  college  requirements. 

7.  The  computer  literacy  requirement 
will  be  meet  by  successfully  passing  ISDS 
2750  (Introduction  to  Management  Infor- 
mation Systems  with  Computer  Applica- 
tions) and  other  required  Business  Admin- 
istration core  courses.  Students  in  The 
School  of  Accountancy  will  meet  the  com- 
puter literacy  requirement  by  passing 
ACCT  2410. 

General  Requirements 

The  college  curriculum  is  organized  into 
a  lower  division  and  an  upper  division: 

THE  LOWER  DIVISION  (LD)  comprises 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  the 
first  four  semesters  of  university  work. 
Courses  offered  in  the  lower  division  are 
numbered  from  1000  through  2999,  and 
the  student  must  register  consistently  for 
all  lower  division  requirements  until  they 
are  completed. 

THE  UPPER  DIVISION  (UD)  comprises 
the  junior  and  senior  years  of  undergrad- 
uate work;  courses  offered  in  the  upper 
division  are  numbered  3000  through  4999. 

Any  student  seeking  a  degree  in  The 
Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Eco- 
nomics must:  (1)  have  completed  all 
required  lower  division  business  admin- 
istration courses  with  a  minimum  grade 
of  C  in  each;  (2)  have  a  minimum  quality 
point  average  of  2.25  in  all  required  lower 
division  business  administration  core 
courses  and  in  MATH  1211;  (3)  have 
accumulated  55  hours  of  course  work 
including  the  required  12  semester  hours 
of  English,  MATH  1211  and  1312  and  the 
lower  division  business  administration 
core;  and  (4)  make  application  for  admis- 
sion to  upper  division  business  adminis- 
tration course  work  and  for  admission  to 
business  administration  major  program. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Programs. 

Any  exception  to  the  above  require- 
ments must  be  granted  by  the  Dean  of  The 


Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Eco- 
nomics or  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Programs. 

Enrollment  Priority 

Neither  admission  by  Memphis  State 
University  and  The  Fogelman  College  of 
Business  and  Economics,  nor  completion 
of  the  minimum  requirements  guarantees 
admission  to  any  specific  course  offered 
by  the  College.  Limited  resources  may 
require  that  enrollment  in  business  classes 
be  based  on  ranking  by  Quality  Point 
Average  with  exceptions  being  made  for 
graduating  seniors. 

I.  NON-BUSINESS  CURRICULUM 

(53  hours  minimum) 

English  (12  hours):  ENGL  1101, 11 02  with  minimum 
grade  of  C;  and  two  of  the  following  ENGL  2101, 
2102,  2103,  2104,  2105,  or  2106. 

History  (6  hours):  HIST  2601,  2602  (U.S.  History). 
(HIST  3900  —  Tennessee  History  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  one  of  the  U.S.  History  courses.) 

Natural/Physical  Science  (with  lab)  (6  hours  min- 
imum): although  the  science  courses  required  to 
fulfill  this  requirement  do  not  have  to  be  in  the 
same  discipline,  each  must  have  laboratory  expe- 
rience Students  majoring  in  Marketing  with  a 
concentration  in  Agrimarketing  are  required  to 
take  Biology  and/or  Chemistry. 

Mathematics  (6  hours):  MATH  1211  (College  Alge- 
bra) with  a  minimum  grade  of  C  and  MATH  1312 
(Elementary  Calculus). 

Humanities  (3  hours):  one  of  the  following  —  ART 
1101  (Introduction  to  Art),  MUHL  1101  (Music 
Appreciation),  THEA  1551  (Introduction  to  Thea- 
tre), HIST  1301  or  1302  (Development  of  World 
Civilization  I  or  II),  PHIL  1111  (Introduction  to 
Philosophy),  or  Foreign  Language. 

Social  Science  (3  hours):  one  of  the  following  — 
ANTH  1400  (Urban  Anthropology  of  Contempor- 
ary America),  GEOG  1401  (Introduction  to 
Human  Geography),  POLS  1100  (American  Gov- 
ernment), PSYC  1101  (General  Psychology),  or 
SOCI  1111  (Introductory  Sociology).  Students 
majoring  in  accounting  are  required  to  take  PSYC 
1101  or  SOCI  1111. 

Speech  (3  hours):  one  of  the  following  —  COMM 
1211  (Voice  and  Articulation),  COMM  1311  (Pub- 
lic Speaking),  or  THEA  1411  (Basic  Oral  Inter- 
pretation). Students  majoring  in  accounting  are 
required  to  take  COMM  1311. 

Economics  (6  hours):  ECON  2110  (Introduction  to 
Macroeconomics),  ECON  2120  (Introduction  to 
Microeconomics)  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C  in 
each  course. 

Physical  Education  (two  semesters  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation activity  courses):  Only  4  semester  hours 
of  physical  education  activity  may  be  counted 
toward  the  minimum  of  132  hours  required  for 
the  B.B.A. 

Non-Business  Electives  (lower  division  or  upper 
division  to  bring  the  total  of  non-business  hours 
earned  to  53). 

II.  BUSINESS  CORE 

CURRICULUM 

Lower  Division  (18  hours) 

A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required  in 
each  of  the  following: 

MGMT  1010  Introduction  to  Business  (3)  FRESH- 
MAN ONLY.  NOTE:  If  taken  by  student  with  25 
or  more  hours,  credit  will  not  count  for  B.B.A. 
degree. 

ISDS  2710  Business  Statistics  I  (3) 

ISDS  2711  Business  Statistics  II  (3) 

ISDS  2750  Management  Information  Systems  with 
Computer  Applications  (3)  (ACCT  2410  for 
accounting  majors) 

ACCT  2010  Fundamentals  of  Accounting  I  (3) 

ACCT  2020  Fundamentals  of  Accounting  II  (3) 
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III.  BUSINESS  CORE 

CURRICULUM 

Upper  Division  (24  hours) 

A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required  in 
each  of  the  following: 

ECON  4111  Managerial  Economics  (3) 

FIR  3011  Business  Law  (3) 

FIR  3130  Legal,  Social,  and  Political  Environment  of 

Business  (3) 
FIR  3410  Business  Finance  (3) 
MGMT  31 10  Organization  and  Management  (3) 
MGMT  4710  Business  Policy  (3)  (Enrollment  usually 

limited  to  graduating  seniors) 
MKTG  3010  Principles  of  Marketing  (3) 
MGMT  3510  Business  Communications  (3) 
(Transfer  students  are  referred  to  the  section  Transfer 

Credit.) 

IV.  THE  MAJOR 

Each  student,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
advisor  in  the  College,  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year,  will  select  a 
major  and  if  available  an  area  of  concen- 
tration within  the  major.  The  specific 
courses  required  by  each  department  for 
the  satisfaction  of  its  major  are  listed  in 
the  section  that  follows. 

V.  GENERAL  ELECTIVES 

Lower  division  or  upper  division  busi- 
ness or  non-business  courses  to  bring  the 
total  to  132  semester  hours  for  the  degree. 

VI.  COURSES  NOT  APPLICABLE 

TOWARD  B.B.A.  DEGREE 

Remedial  and  Developmental  Studies 
(R&DS)  courses  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill 
the  132  hour  minimum  required  for  the 
B.B.A.  degree  although  they  carry  college 
credit  and  are  included  in  the  total  hours 
earned  and  in  the  cumulative  quality  point 
average. 

VII.  THE  MINOR 

A  student  majoring  in  The  Fogelman 
College  of  Business  and  Economics  is  not 
required  to  have  a  minor;  however,  such 
an  option  is  available. 

A  student  majoring  in  one  of  the  other 
colleges  of  the  University  may  take  a  minor 
in  one  of  the  departmental  areas.  (See 
Residence  Requirements  for  The  Fogel- 
man College  of  Business  and  Economics.) 


SCHOOL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

The  objectives  of  the  School  of  Accoun- 
tancy are:  (1)  to  provide  the  educational 
background  that  will  prepare  students  to 
commence  and  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  their  careers  as  professional 
accountants;  (2)  to  promote  both  applied 
and  theoretical  research  of  significance  to 
the  accounting  profession  and  the  under- 
lying accounting  discipline;  (3)  to  encour- 
age education-oriented  accounting  stu- 
dies; and  (4)  to  provide  accounting  service 
to  other  academic  units,  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  public. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
MAJOR  AND  MINOR 

Admission  Standards:Jo  be  eligible  for  admission 
to  The  School  of  Accountancy  an  applicant  must: 
(1)  have  completed  all  required  lower  division 
business  administration  courses  with  a  minimum 
grade  of  C  in  each;  (2)  have  a  minimum  quality 
point  average  of  2.5  in  all  required  lower  division 
business  administration  core  courses  and  in 
MATH  1211;  (3)  have  accumulated  55  hours  of 
course  work  including  the  required  12  semester 
hours  in  English,  MATH  1211  and  1312  and  the 
lower  division  business  administration  core;  and 
(4)  make  application  for  admission  to  upper 
division  business  administration  coursework  and 
for  admission  to  the  Accountancy  Program.  In 
exceptional  circumstances  the  school  director 
may  admit  students  who  do  not  meet  the  GPA 
requirement  on  the  basis  of  superior  ACT  scores, 
performance  in  introductory  accounting  courses, 
and  other  such  special  criteria.  Prospective 
accountancy  students  who  meet  these  require- 
ments should  apply  to  The  School  of  Accoun- 
tancy at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which 
they  plan  to  enroll  in  ACCT  2410. 

The  Major:  ACCT  2410  and  27  upper  division 
semester  hours  in  accounting  courses  as  follow: 
ACCT  3110  and  3120,  3310,  3510,  3721,  3722, 
4020,  4240,  4720  (Laboratory);  choice  of  two  of 
the  following:  ACCT  4210,  4310,  4410.  4520,  4540, 
4610. 

The  Minor: 
For  students  whose  major  is  in  another  college 
of  the  University:  ACCT  2010,  2020,  2410,  3110, 
3120,  3310,  3510.  3721,  3722,  4720. 

For  students  whose  major  is  in  a  department  in 
The  Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Econom- 
ics: ACCT  2410,  3110,  3120,  3310,  3510,  3721, 
3722,  4720. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


ENGL  1101                                3 

ENGL  1102 

3 

Natural  Science                 3-4 

Natural  Science 

3-4 

Humanities                            3 

MATH  1312 

3 

MATH  1211                             3 

HIST  2601 

3 

•PSYC  1101  orSOCI1111     3 

"COMM  1311 

3 

Phys  Ed                                   2 

Phys  Ed 

2 

17-18 

17-18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


ACCT  2010 

3 

ACCT  2020 

3 

ENGL  210- 

3 

ACCT  2410 

3 

ECON2110 

3 

ECON  2120 

3 

ISDS2710 

3 

Elective  (non-business) 

3 

HIST  2602 

3 

ISDS2711 

3 

Elective  (business 

3 

ENGL  210- 

3 

or  non-business) 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


ACCT  3721 

1 

ACCT  3722 

1 

ACCT  3110 

3 

ACCT  3120 

3 

ACCT  3310  0 

ACCT  3510  or 

3510 

3 

3310 

3 

FIR  3011 

3 

FIR  3130 

3 

FIR  3410 

3 

MGMT  3110 

3 

MKTG  3010 

3 

Elective  (business 

3 

Elective  (non- 

business) 

0-1 

or  non-business) 

16-17 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 


ACCT  4720 

1 

ACCT  4240 

3 

ACCT  4020 

3 

ACCT  Elective 

3 

ACCT  Elective 

3 

MGMT  4710 

3 

MGMT  3510 

3 

ECON  41 11 

3 

Elective  (business 

6 

Elective  (business 

3 

or  non-business) 

or  non-business) 

16 


'With  approval  o!  the  director,  substitution  may  be  allowed 
from  other  courses  included  under  social  sciences  in  the  non- 
business curriculum. 

"With  approval  of  the  director,  substitution  may  be  allowed 
from  other  courses  included  under  Speech  in  the  non-business 
curriculum. 


DEPARTMENTAL 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR 

MAJORS  AND  MINORS 

Department  of  Economics 

The  Department  of  Economics  has  two 
major  objectives:  to  function  as  a  service 
department  for  other  departments  in  The 
Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Eco- 
nomics, as  well  as  the  other  colleges  of 
the  University,  and  to  prepare  students 
majoring  in  economics  by  providing  a 
solid  foundation  in  the  principal  areas  of 
economics. 

In  general,  the  department  attempts  to 
give  economics  majors  a  solid  background 
in  economic  theory,  quantitative  econom- 
ics and  applied  economics. 

ECONOMICS 

The  Major  (B.B.A.):  A  minimum  of  21  upper  division 
semester  hours  in  courses  as  follows: 

ECON  3310,  3320,  4920  and  four  additional  upper- 
division  courses  selected  with  the  approval  of  the 
department  advisor. 

The  Major  (B.A.,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences):  The 
student  is  required  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  plus  these  specific 
major  requirements: 

ECON  1010  or  2110,  2120;  3310,  3320,  4920,  and 
five  additional  upper-division  courses,  for  a  total 
of  30  semester  hours,  selected  with  the  approval 
of  the  department  advisor 

The  Minor: 
For  students  whose  major  is  in  another  college  of 
the  University:  18  semester  hours  in  economics 
courses,  including  ECON  1010  or  21 10,  2120,  3310, 
3320,  and  6  additional  upper  division  hours  in 
courses  as  approved  by  the  department  advisor. 

For  students  whose  major  is  in  another  department 
In  The  Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Econom- 
ics: Nine  additional  upper  division  hours  in  eco- 
nomics approved  by  the  department  advisor, 
including  3310  and  3320. 

Honors  Program: 
All  students  who  receive  a  grade  of  B  or  better 
in  ECON  2130  or  2140  are  eligible  for  the  program. 
Entry  to  the  program  can  also  be  obtained  through 
the  recommendation  of  a  member  of  the  faculty 
to  the  Economics  Departmental  Honors  Commit- 
tee. A  student  must  maintain  an  average  grade  of 
at  least  3.25  in  economics  to  continue  in  the 
program  and  must  have  an  average  grade  of  3.5 
or  better  in  economics  to  graduate  with  honors  in 
economics.  Honor  students  take  special  courses 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years,  particularly  the 
honors  sections  of  ECON  3310  and  3320,  and  write 
a  senior  research  paper.  At  commencement  they 
are  awarded  the  special  distinction  "with  honors 
in  Economics".  Details  of  the  program  are  available 
at  the  Economics  Department  office. 
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Department  of  Finance, 
Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

The  primary  objective  of  the  department 
is  to  provide  the  basic  concepts,  principles 
and  analytical  tools  essential  for  business 
decisions  in  the  fields  of  finance,  insur- 
ance and  real  estate.  The  department  cur- 
riculum is  designed  to  provide  a  broad 
background  for  effective  functioning 
within  each  discipline  or  in  related  busi- 
ness and  governmental  fields.  More 
specifically: 

(1)  Finance  majors  study  the  environ- 
ment, theory  and  techniques  of  decisions 
on  the  acquisition  and  allocation  of  funds 
by  business  firms,  including  the  applied 
areas  of  investment  and  financial 
institutions. 

(2)  Insurance  majors  study  risk  theory, 
risk  management,  life,  health,  and 
property-liability  insurance  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  the  other  disciplines  in  busi- 
ness administration.  The  insurance  pro- 
gram is  also  designed  as  preparation  for 
parts  of  the  CPCU  and  CLU  examinations. 

(3)  Real  Estate  majors  will  be  provided 
the  basic  theories  and  practices  of  urban 
land  use  and  economics.  Exposure  will  be 
to  real  estate  principles,  valuation,  invest- 
ment analysis  and  finance,  legal  environ- 
ment, and  development. 

FINANCE 

The  Major:  A  minimum  of  21  upper  division  semester 
hours  in  courses  as  follows: 
FIR  3710,  3720,  4440,  4610,  and  nine  additional 
upper  division  hours  in  courses  selected  with  the 
approval  of  the  advisor. 

The  Minor: 
For  students  whose  major  is  In  another  area  in  The 
Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Economics: 

Nine  upper  division  hours  in  finance  approved  by 
the  department  chair. 

For  students  whose  major  is  within  another  college 
of  the  University:  ACCT  201 0  and  2020;  ECON  2110, 
2120,  3610;  FIR  3410,  3710.  Three  additional  upper 
division  hours  approved  by  the  department  chair. 

INSURANCE 

The  Major:  A  minimum  of  21  upper  division  semes- 
ter hours  in  courses,  as  follows: 

FIR  3810,  4870  and  either  FIR  4810  or  FIR  4820, 
and  a  minimum  of  twelve  additional  upper  divi- 
sion hours  in  courses  selected  with  the  approval 
of  the  advisor. 

The  Minor: 
For  students  whose  major  is  in  another  area  in 
The  Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Econom- 
ics: FIR  3810,  4870  and  three  additional  upper 
division  hours  in  insurance  approved  by  the 
department  chair. 

For  students  whose  major  Is  within  another  col- 
lege of  the  University:  ACCT  2010,  ECON  2110, 
ISDS  2710,  FIR  301 1,  3810,  4870,  and  three  addi- 
tional upper  division  hours  in  insurance  or 
finance  approved  by  the  department  chair. 

REAL  ESTATE 

The  Major:  A  minimum  of  21  upper  division  semester 
hours  in  courses,  as  follows: 
FIR  3310,  4310,  4320,  4340,  4350,  and  a  minimum 
of  6  additional  upper  division  hours  in  courses 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  advisor. 

The  Minor: 
For  students  whose  major  is  in  another  area  in  The 
Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Economics:  FIR 


3310  and  six  additional  upper  division  hours  in  real 
estate  approved  by  the  department  chair. 

For  students  whose  major  is  within  another  college 
of  the  University:  ACCT  2010;  ECON  2110;  FIR 
3011,  3130,  3310,  and  six  additional  upper  division 
hours  in  real  estate  approved  by  the  department 
chair. 

Department  of  Management 

The  effective  manager  of  today  must 
have  competence  in  many  disciplines,  an 
understanding  of  a  wide  variety  of  rela- 
tionships, and  the  ability  to  analyze  evolv- 
ing management  requirements.  Regard- 
less of  the  functional  speciality,  the 
professional  manager  must  also  be  a 
leader  of  people  who  knows  how  to  put 
together  and  motivate  groups  of  people 
serving  the  goals  of  the  organization. 

Effective  adaptation  of  management  to 
such  emergent  conditions  as  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  science  and  technology, 
populations,  and  large  scale  organization 
demands  a  thorough  grasp  of  manage- 
ment process  theory  including  planning, 
organizing  and  motivation,  and  controlling 
of  operations. 

The  management  curricula  include  the 
following  areas:  (1)  general  management, 
(2)  human  resources  management,  (3) 
office  management,  and  (4)  production 
management. 

Students  selecting  the  area  of  general 
management  will  focus  on  integration  of 
operations  and  environments.  This  option 
is  designed  for  those  students  who  desire 
a  program  which  allows  for  flexibility  in 
the  choice  of  careers  in  management. 

The  human  resources  management 
option  covers  the  traditional  areas  of  per- 
sonnel, collective  bargaining,  labor  legis- 
lation, wage  and  salary  administration. 
Also  developments  in  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences are  included  in  this  area. 

The  production  and  operations  manage- 
ment option  is  concerned  with  planning 
and  operations  systems  to  yield  products 
and  services.  Production  operations  in 
non-manufacturing  industries  are  consi- 
dered as  well  as  those  of  manufacturing 
firms. 

The  office  management  option  provides 
a  broad  background  for  students  pursuing 
careers  in  office  management  or  adminis- 
trative assistant  positions. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  Major:  a  minimum  of  21  upper  division  semester 
hours,  including  MGMT  3215,  4420,  and  ISDS 
3510,  and  courses  as  listed  in  the  following  con- 
centration areas: 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT:  MGMT  4810.  ACCT 
3010,  ISDS  4790.  The  remaining  3  hours  of  the 
21  hour  minimum  for  the  major  may  be  selected 
from  4000-level  courses  in  Management  or  one 
of  the  following  courses:  ECON  3610,  FIR  4440, 
MKTG3610. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT:  MGMT 
4210,  4220,  4240.  The  remaining  3  hours  of  the 
21  hour  minimum  for  the  major  may  be  selected 
from  the  following:  MGMT  4230,  4250, 4421 ,  4810; 
TECH  3386;  ECON  3210;  PSYC  3508;  FIR  4860. 
OFFICE  MANAGEMENT:  MGMT  4330,  4410, 
4420.  The  remaining  3  hours  of  the  21  hour 
minimum  for  the  major  may  be  selected  from  the 
following:  MGMT  4320;  ISDS  4430;  ACCT  3010. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT:  ISDS  4510,  4511 
and  at  least  one  of  the  following  is  required:  TECH 
4462,  4464,  4466.  The  remaining  hours  of  the  21 
hour  minimum  required  for  the  major  will  be 
selected  from  the  following  courses:  ISDS  3760; 
ACCT  3010,  3310;  ECON  4120;  MKTG  4220. 

The  Minor: 
For  students  whose  major  is  in  another  area  in 
The  Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Econom- 
ics: MGMT  3215,  4420,  and  ISDS  3510,  and  3 
upper  division  semester  hours  in  management. 

For  students  whose  major  is  within  another  col- 
lege of  the  University:  MGMT  3215,  4420;  ISDS 
3510;  and  9  additional  semester  hours,  at  least 
6  of  which  must  be  in  management  and  the 
remainder  in  The  Fogelman  College  of  Business 
and  Economics. 

The  Certificate  (Legal  Assistant):  a  minimum  of  60 
semester  hours  is  required. 

27  hours  as  follows:  ENGL  1101, 1 102;  ACCT  2010, 
2020;  COMM  1311;  HIST  2601,  2602;  3  hours  in 
one  of  the  following:  PSYC  1101,  SOC1 1111,  POLS 
1100,  ANTH  1400,  GEOG  1401;  3  hours  in  one  of 
the  following:  ART  1101,  MUHL  1101,  THEA  1551, 
HIST  1301,  1302,  PHIL  111.1,  or  foreign  language. 

33  hours  as  follows:  MGMT  2210,  2211,  2212,  2213, 
2214,  2215,  and  five  of  the  following:  ADOS  2216, 
2219,  3217,  3218,  3219,  3220;  FIR  3310,  4011,  4310. 

Department  of  Management 

Information  Systems 

and  Decision  Sciences 

Managers  and  nonmanagers  alike 
depend  upon  information  for  decision 
making.  To  be  useful  that  information 
must  be  understandable,  timely,  thorough, 
focused  on  the  decision  at  hand,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  appropriate  individual. 
Accomplishing  all  this  is  the  challenge  of 
Management  Information  Systems  and  the 
Decision  Sciences.  It  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  individual  and/or  group  behavior, 
the  process  of  perception  (how  people 
select  and  interpret  information),  the  deci- 
sion tools  they  need,  computers  and  com- 
munication technology,  systems  design, 
managing  data,  and  the  impact  individual 
decisions  have  on  the  organization. 

Management  Information  Systems  and 
the  Decision  Sciences  include  several  spe- 
cialized areas  including  Artificial  Intelli- 
gence, Expert  Systems,  Telecommunica- 
tions, Cognitive  Processing,  Production/ 
Operations  Management,  Management 
Science,  Decision  Support  Systems,  Man- 
agement Information  Systems  Planning, 
Decision  Theory,  Statistics,  Data  Base 
Management,  Office  Automation,  and 
general  applications  of  computers  and 
microcomputers  to  business. 

MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

The  Major:  ISDS  2760,  3770  and  18  upper  division 
semester  hours  in  Management  Information  Sys- 
tems courses  as  follows:  ISDS  3750,  3760,  3775, 
4770,  4780,  4785. 

All  Management  Information  Systems 
courses  except  ISDS  2750  and  2760 
require  substantial  hands-on  experience 
in  computer  labs.  Consequently,  valida- 
tion for  transfer  courses  or  credit  by  exam- 
ination are  precluded  for  all  other  Man- 
agement Information  Systems  courses. 
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Department  of  Marketing 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Mar- 
keting is  to  provide  a  broad  view  of  the 
marketing  process  and  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  all  the  factors  involved 
in  the  marketing  of  goods  and  services. 
Students  may  select  from  three  majors: 

(1)  Marketing  majors  may  choose  from 
among  four  areas  of  concentration  as  out- 
lined below.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
practical  application  of  marketing  con- 
cepts. This  approach  teaches  entry  level 
skills  while  preparing  for  future  advance- 
ment to  top  positions  in  marketing 
management. 

(2)  Sales/Marketing  majors  are  taught 
practical  and  theoretical  sales  and  sales 
management  skills.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  on  interpersonal  communication 
techniques  and  on  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  marketing  concepts  as  they 
apply  to  sales  and  sales  management. 

(3)  Transportation  and  Distribution 
majors  are  taught  the  details  of  transpor- 
tation economics  and  traffic  management 
as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  political  and 
competitive  environment  in  which  trans- 
portation practitioners  must  function. 
Additionally,  numerous  distribution  func- 
tions such  as  warehousing,  inventory 
management,  order  processing,  and  dis- 
tribution planning  are  covered. 

MARKETING 

The  Major:  a  minimum  of  21  upper  division  semester 
hours  in  marketing  courses  (Agrimarketing  con- 
centration requires  24  upper  division  semester 
hours),  as  follows: 

MKTG  301 2, 361 0, 4080, 4901 .  One  of  the  marketing 
concentrations  listed  below  (3  hours  must  be  4000 
level). 

ADVERTISING  (Marketing-Communications)  Mass 
communication  media,  advertising  agencies, 
advertising  departments,  advertising  decisions, 
and  other  advertising  activities:  MKTG  3140,  3170, 
4150,  4440. 

AGRIMARKETING:  (12  hours)  Careers  in  market- 
ing in  the  agribusiness  industry.  MKTG  3710,  4720, 
4750,  and  FIR  3770.  Note:  agrimarketing  concen- 
tration requires  one  less  upper  division  BA  elective 
and  six  hours  of  natural  science  with  lab  from 
among  the  following  courses:  BIOL  1001,  1002, 
1111,  1112,  3050;  CHEM  1051,  1052,  1111,  1112. 
Students  in  this  concentration  are  encouraged  to 
select  courses  in  Geography  and/or  Geology  as 
general  electives. 

GENERAL  MARKETING:  Allows  a  concentration 
in  marketing  without  specialization.  (A  minimum 
of  9  semester  hours,  at  least  3  hours  at  the  4000 
course  level):  MKTG  3140,  3320,  3620,  4420,  4410, 
4440,  4530. 


RETAILING:  Background  in  the  operation  and 
management  of  retail  establishments:  MKTG  3320, 
4330  and  one  of  the  following:  MKTG  3140,  4220, 
4440.4910,4911. 
The  Minor: 
For  students  whose  major  is  in  another  college  of 
the  University:  ACCT  2010;  ECON  2120;  and  either 
(1)  MKTG  3010;  9  semester  hours  from  the  mar- 
keting core  (MKTG  3012,  3610,  4080,  4901);  and 
6  hours  from  one  of  the  marketing  areas  of  con- 
centration upon  approval  of  the  department  chair 
OR  (2)  MKTG  3010;  6  hours  from  the  following 
courses:  MKTG  3012,  3610,  4080;  and  any  9  hours 
of  marketing  courses  approved  by  the  department 
chair. 

For  students  whose  major  is  in  another  area  in  The 
Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Economics: 
Twelve  (12)  hours  of  marketing  courses  approved 
by  the  department  chair. 

SALES/MARKETING 

The  Major:  a  minimum  of  21  upper  division  semester 
hours  in  marketing  courses  as  follows:  MKTG  3012, 
3410,  3610,  4410,  4080,  4901,  and  one  (1)  of  the 
following  courses:  MKTG  3140,  4210,  4220,  4440. 
Note:  The  following  non-marketing  courses  are 
recommended:  PSYC  1101  or  SOCI  1111,  COMM 
1311,  COMM  2322,  ENGL  3602. 

The  Minor: 
For  students  whose  major  is  in  another  college  of 
the  University:  ACCT  2010,  ECON  2120,  MKTG 
3010, 3012.  3410,  4410,  and  six  semester  hours  from 
the  following  courses:  MKTG  3140,  4210,  4220, 
4440. 

For  students  whose  major  is  in  another  area  in  The 
Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Economics: 
MKTG  3410,  4410,  and  six  semester  hours  from 
the  following  courses:  MKTG  3140,  4210,  4220, 
4440. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND 
DISTRIBUTION 

The  Major:  a  minimum  of  21  upper  division  semester 
hours  in  marketing  courses  as  follows:  MKTG  3012, 
3610,  4080,  4901  and  three  of  the  following:  MKTG 
3620,  3630,  4220,  4440,  4620,  or  4692. 

Program  in  International 
Business 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Program  is  to  provide  a 
broad  interdisciplinary  background  for  a 
career  in  international  business.  Through 
the  study  of  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  the  operations  of  international 
and  multinational  business  and  through 
work  in  several  liberal  arts  disciplines,  the 
graduate  of  this  program  should  be  pre- 
pared, after  receiving  a  minimum  orien- 
tation training  in  a  particular  international 
firm,  to  apply  the  knowledge  acquired  to 
the  solution  of  problems  faced  by  the 
company. 

For  further  information  concerning  this 
program,  contact  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean 
for  Undergraduate  Programs,  The  Fogel- 
man College  of  Business  and  Economics. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 

The  Major: 
The  student  majoring  in  International  Business 
must  complete  the  same  courses  required  of  all 
students  working  toward  the  B.B.A.  degree.  For 
additional  requirements  during  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years,  see  the  International  Business  advisor 
Students  majoring  in  International  Business  are 
required  to  take  six  credit  hours  in  foreign  lan- 
guage. It  is  also  strongly  suggested  that  the  stu- 
dents take  more  than  six  hours.  Students  meeting 
all  the  requirements  established  by  The  Fogelman 
College  of  Business  and  Economics  and  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  B.B.A.  degree  and  also  meeting  the 
language  requirements  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  for  a 
major  in  Foreign  Language  will  be  conferred  a 
B.B.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  International  Busi- 
ness and  a  second  major  in  Foreign  Language. 

In  the  senior  year,  the  student  will  take  21  semes- 
ter hours  in  courses  offered  by  The  Fogelman 
College  of  Business  and  Economics,  distributed  as 
follows: 

15  semester  hours  (5  courses)  from  the  following 
group:  BA  4000;  ECON  4340,  4350;  FIR  4550; 
MGMT4810;  MKTG  4530. 

6  semester  hours  (2  courses)  from  the  following 
group:  ECON  4120;  FIR  4440;  ISDS  3760,  4711; 
MKTG  4080. 

Two  courses  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  also  required  in  the  senior  year.  See  the  advisor. 

The  Minor: 
For  students  whose  major  is  in  another  area  in  The 
Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Economics: 

Nine  hours  from  the  following  courses  with  the 
approval  of  the  International  Business  advisor:  BA 
4000;  ECON  4340,  4350;  FIR  4550;  MGMT  4810; 
MKTG  4530. 

For  students  whose  major  is  in  another  college  of 
the  University:  The  student  will  take  a  minimum 
of  18  hours  in  The  Fogelman  College  of  Business 
and  Economics,  at  least  9  hours  of  which  must  be 
chosen  from  the  following:  BA  4000;  ECON  4340, 
4350;  FIR  4550;  MGMT  4810;  MKTG  4530. 
The  necessary  prerequisites  for  the  above  courses 
are  in  parentheses  below: 

BA  4000  (Consent  of  the  International  Business 
advisor);  ECON  4340  (ECON  2120);  ECON  4350 
(ECON  2120);  FIR  4550  (FIR  3410  or  consent  of 
instructor);  MGMT  4810  (MGMT  31 10);  MKTG  4530 
(MKTG  3010). 

Pre-Professional  Business 
Administration  Minor 

The  Fogelman  College  of  Business  and 
Economics  offers  a  pre-professional 
minor  (30  hours)  for  students  whose  major 
is  in  another  college  of  the  University. 
Requirements  are  as  follows: 
ACCT  2010,  2020;  FIR  3410;  ECON  2110, 
2120;  MGMT  3110;  ISDS  2710,  2750;  FIR 
3130;  MKTG  3010.  Accounting,  Econom- 
ics, and  junior  standing  are  prerequisites 
for  3000  level  courses. 
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School  of  Accountancy  Course  Descriptions 

CONSTANTINE  KONSTANS,  Ph.D.,  CPA 

Director,  School  of  Accountancy 

Associate  Dean,  Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Economics 

Room  200,  Fogelman  Business  and  Economics  Building 

ANDREW  J.  MORGRET,  M.B.A.,  CPA  JOHN  M.  MALLOY,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  C.P.A.  PETER  L.  MCMICKLE,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A. 

Associate  Director  for  Administration  Associate  Director  for  Taxation  Associate  Director  for  Systems 


In  addition  to  specific  prerequisites,  junior  standing 
or  permission  of  the  school  director  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  3000  and  4000  level  courses  in  The  Fogelman 
College  of  Business  and  Economics. 

Courses  in  the  School  of  Accountancy  numbered 
from  3110  to  4911  are  open  only  to  students  fully 
admitted  to  the  School  of  Accountancy,  or  with  the 
permission  of  the  School  Director  or  designate. 

H510  ACCOUNTANCY  (ACCT) 
2010.  Fundamentals  of  Accounting  I.  (3).  Collection 
and  analysis  of  financial  transactions  and  commun- 
icating information  they  contain  with  periodic  general 
purpose  financial  statements  using  double-entry 
accrual  accounting  techniques.  Use  of  accounting 
procedures  to  routinize  and  control  repetitive  activ- 
ities. Theory  stressed  with  minimum  necessary  atten- 
tion to  clerical  operations. 

2020.  Fundamentals  of  Accounting  II.  (3).  General 
survey  of  cost  accounting,  income  taxes,  financial 
statement  analysis,  and  special  accounting  analysis 
for  managerial  decision  making.  PREREQUISITE: 
ACCT  2010. 

2410.  Microcomputer  Applications  in  Accounting.  (3). 
Use  of  microcomputers  in  accounting  environment; 
word  processor,  spreadsheet,  introduction  to  data 
base,  and  graphics  software  for  accounting  applica- 
tions. PREREQUISITE  or  COREQUISITE:  ACCT 
2020 

3010.  Managerial  Accounting.  (3).  Accounting  as  it 
relates  to  managerial  control.  Includes  financial  state- 
ment analysis  including  price  level  changes,  cost 
controls,  budgeting,  quantitative  accounting  tech- 
niques for  decision  making  in  management.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: ACCT  2020 

3110.  Intermediate  Accounting  I.  (3).  Review  of 
accounting  process  and  financial  statements;  cash; 
receivables  and  short-term  investments;  inventories; 
liabilities  and  income  taxes;  operational  assets, 
intangibles.  PREREQUISITES:  ACCT  2020,  2410. 
3120.  Intermediate  Accounting  II.  (3).  Corporations, 
formation  and  changes  after  formation;  retained  earn- 
ings; long-term  investments;  bonds;  pensions;  leases; 
accounting     changes;     income     recognition     and 


E.P.S.;  Statement  of  Changes  in  Financial  Position; 
financial  reporting  and  changing  prices.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: ACCT  3110. 

3310.  Cost  Accounting.  (3).  Cost  systems,  including 
job  order,  process,  and  standard,  as  management 
information  systems  for  planning  and  control.  Allo- 
cation of  indirect  costs,  preparation  of  variable  budg- 
ets, and  determination  of  standard  cost  variances  and 
their  meaning.  PREREQUISITE:  ACCT  2020,  2410. 
3510.  Federal  Income  Tax  I.  (3).  Introduction  to  the 
federal  income  taxation  of  individuals.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: ACCT  3110. 

3721.  Support  Skills  for  Accountants  I.  (3).  Aspects 
of  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  and 
international  accounting  from  standpoint  of  utilizing 
support  skills  fundamental  to  successful  perform- 
ance PREREQUISITE:  ACCT  2410;  COREQUISITE: 
ACCT  3110. 

3722.  Support  Skills  for  Accountants  II.  (3).  Conti- 
nuation of  ACCT  3721 .  PREREQUISITE:  ACCT  3721 ; 
COREQUISITE:  ACCT  3120. 

4020-6020.  Accounting  Systems.  (3).  (4450). 
Accounting  systems  analysis  and  design  emphasiz- 
ing the  accounting  cycles  approach.  Manual  and 
computer  executed  flowcharts;  dataflow  diagrams. 
Theory  of  systems  control  in  an  organizational  set- 
ting. Techniques  for  developing  well  designed 
accounting  systems  in  manual  and  computerized 
environments  focusing  on  traditional  file  structures. 
On-site  practicum  with  an  actual  company.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: ACCT  3120,  3310. 

4210-6210.  Advanced  Accounting.  (3).  Partnerships, 
statement  of  affairs,  receiver's  accounts,  statement 
of  realization  and  liquidation,  business  combinations 
and  consolidated  financial  statements,  fund  account- 
ing, international  accounting.  PREREQUISITE: 
ACCT  3120. 

4240.  Auditing.  (3).  Ethics  in  accounting  practices, 
internal  control,  auditing  standards  and  procedures, 
programs  of  audit  of  various  accounts,  construction 
and  indexing  of  various  papers,  reports  to  clients; 
practice  audit  carried  out.  PREREQUISITES:  ACCT 
4020. 

4310-6310.  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  (3).  Budgets, 
determination  of  standards,  variances  and  their  func- 


tions, cost  reports,  profit  projecting,  direct  costing, 
gross  profit  and  break-even  analysis,  cost-profit- 
volume  analysis,  capital  expenditure  control,  com- 
parative cost  analysis.  PREREQUISITE:  ACCT  3310. 
4410-6410.  Advanced  Computer  Applications  in 
Accounting.  (3).  Advanced  techniques  for  the  use  of 
computer  application  packages  and  programming  in 
such  areas  as  financial  modeling,  financial  analysis, 
productivity,  and  presentation  as  well  as  other  appli- 
cations of  current  and  anticipated  interest  and  benefit 
to  the  accounting  profession.  PREREQUISITES: 
ACCT  3120,  3310. 

4520-6520.  Federal  Income  Tax  II.  (3).  Introduction 
to  the  federal  income  taxation  of  corporations,  part- 
nerships, estates  and  trusts.  PREREQUISITE:  ACCT 
3510. 

4540-6540.  Governmental  Accounting.  (3).  Account- 
ing theory  and  practice  applicable  to  federal,  state, 
and  local  government  and  to  non-profit  institutions; 
budgetary  control;  control,  classification,  and  use  of 
funds;  financial  statements  and  reports.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: ACCT  2020. 

4610-6610.  Seminar  in  Accounting.  (3).  Capstone 
course  to  be  taken,  preferably,  the  student's  graduat- 
ing semester.  Impact  on  financial  reporting  of  SEC 
and  other  regulatory  agencies;  in-depth  calculation 
of  EPS.;  update  on  taxes;  conceptual  framework  of 
accounting;  inflation  accounting;  financial  statement 
analysis.  Current  pronouncements  of  FASB  and 
AICPA  committees.  PREREQUISITE:  ACCT  3120. 
4720.  Microcomputer  Accounting  Laboratory.  (1). 
(2720).  Use  of  microcomputer  to  perform  accounting 
and  auditing  software.  PRERQUISITES:  ACCT  3120, 
3310. 

4910.  Problems  in  Accounting.  (1-3).  Students  will 
conduct  approved  projects  in  ma|or  area  under  super- 
vision of  faculty.  PREREQUISITE:  Permission  of 
school  director. 

4911.  Internship  in  Accounting.  (1-6).  Internship  in 
business  organization  to  gain  on-the-job  experience. 
Project  to  be  approved,  supervised  by  department 
faculty  member.  Credit  allowed  only  after  acceptance 
of  report,  varies  with  complexity  of  duties  PREREQ- 
UISITE: Senior  standing  and  a  minimum  G.P.A.  of 
2.75. 


Business  and  Economics  Course  Descriptions 


H500  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  (BA) 
In  addition  to  specific  prerequisites,  junior  standing 
or  permission  of  the  department  chair  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  3000  and  4000  level  courses  in  The  Fogelman 
College  of  Business  and  Economics. 

4900.  Practicum  in  Research.  (1-3).  Actual  problem- 
solving  research  activities  in  business  and  econom- 
ics. Student  assigned  to  project  either  being  con- 
ducted currently  by  faculty  member  or  one  developed 
under  supervision  of  faculty  member.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, project  within  student's  major  field  of  study. 
PREREQUISITE:  senior  status. 

4911.  Internship  in  International  Business.  (1-6). 
(4000).  Practical  operations  of  international  business. 
Students  placed  for  1-8  month  period  with  cooper- 
ating business  firm  operating  in  fields  of  international 
banking  and  finance,  transportation,  management, 
marketing,  or  accounting.  Academic  credit  granted 
upon  certification  of  satisfactory  performance  by 
cooperating  business  firm  and  upon  acceptance  by 
faculty  of  written  research  report  by  student. 


ECONOMICS 

PROFESSOR  RICHARD  D.  EVANS, 

Chair 

Room  400,  Fogelman  Business  and 
Economics  Building 


In  addition  to  specific  prerequisites,  junior  standing 
or  permission  of  the  department  chair  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  3000  and  4000  level  courses  in  The  Fogelman 
College  of  Business  and  Economics. 

H520  ECONOMICS  (ECON) 
1010.  Economic  Issues  and  Concepts.  (3).  Critical 
examination  of  current  economic  issues  facing  the 
country.  Discussion  and  use  of  elementary  tools  of 
economic  analysis  for  familiarization  with  importance 
and  applicability  of  economic  reasoning.  Will  not 
satisfy  either  ECON  2110  or  2120  requirement  for 
College  of  Business  and  Economics. 


2110.  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics.  (3).  Nature 
and  functions  of  national  economy.  Includes  supply 
and  demand,  national  income  and  product,  consump- 
tion and  investment  behavior,  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  and  international  trade  and  finance. 

2120.  Introduction  to  Microeconomics.  (3).  Tools  of 
economics  as  they  apply  to  operation  of  a  market 
economy.  Includes  supply  and  demand  analysis, 
consumer  behavior,  economic  nature  of  production 
and  cost,  behavior  of  firms  in  both  competitive  and 
monopoly  environments,  income  distribution  theory 
and  effects  of  government  intervention  in  market 
system.  PREREQUISITE:  ECON  1010  or  21 10  recom- 
mended but  not  required. 

2130.  Principles  of  Macroeconomics  (Honors).  (3). 

Accelerated  and  intensified  introduction  to  basic 
concepts  of  macroeconomics:  supply  and  demand, 
national  income  and  product,  unemployment  and 
inflation,  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  and  international 
trade.  PREREQUISITE:  invitation  of  Department  of 
Economics  or  admission  to  University  Honors 
Program. 

2140.  Principles  of  Microeconomics  (Honors).  (3). 

Accelerated  and  intensified  introduction  to  basic 
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concepts  of  microeconomics:  supply  and  demand, 
consumer  behavior,  production  and  cost,  competitive 
and  monopolistic  market  structure,  income  distribu- 
tion, and  effects  of  government  intervention  in  market 
system.  PREREQUISITE:  invitation  by  Department  of 
Economics  or  admission  to  University  Honors 
Program. 

3020-29.  Special  Topics  in  Economics.  (3).  Current 
economic  issues  and  problems  in  the  United  States. 
Emphasis  on  application  of  tools  and  analytical 
methods.  PREREQUISITES:  ECON  2110,  2120. 
3210.  Labor  Economics.  (3).  Introduction  to  institu- 
tional aspects  of  American  labor  force  and  its  organ- 
ization wage  and  employment  theory,  economic  role 
of  collective  bargaining,  and  basic  ingredients  of 
public  policy  toward  labor  organization.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: ECON  2120. 

3310.  Microeconomic  Theory.  (3).  Intermediate 
approach  to  price  theory  Stress  on  market  mech- 
anism as  device  for  resource  allocation;  attention  to 
uses  of  basic  microeconomic  concepts  in  analysis 
of  economic  problems  and  in  formulation  of  policy. 
PREREQUISITE:  ECON  2120. 
3320.  Macroeconomic  Theory.  (3).  Intermediate 
approach  to  social  income  accounting  and  to  func- 
tional relationships  between  important  aggregate 
economic  variables  as  well  as  to  forecasting  and 
social  policy  implications.  PREREQUISITE:  ECON 
2110. 

3410.  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States. 
(3).  Economic  growth  of  American  economy  in  gen- 
eral and  problems  of  economic  growth  in  South  in 
particular.  Emphasis  on  factors  instrumental  in  that 
growth  in  various  segments  of  economy.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: ECON  1010or  2110. 

3580.  International  Economic  Development  —  An 
Ecological  Perspective.  (3).  Process  of  economic 
development  as  adaptive  interplay  between  man's 
needs  and  ways  in  which  environment  exploited  to 
satisfy  those  needs  in  both  developed  and  less  deve- 
loped countries.  PREREQUISITE:  ECON  1010  or  21 10 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

3610.  Money  and  Banking.  (3).  Monetary  and  banking 
history  of  leading  countries  with  special  emphasis 
on  theory  of  money  and  banking  in  United  States, 
deposit  and  earnings  operations  of  individual  banks, 
interbank  and  central  bank  relations.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: ECON  2110. 

3810.  Manpower  Program  Planning.  (3).  Planning  of 
programs  designed  to  solve  manpower  problems. 
Includes  overview  of  manpower  policy  and  legislative 
efforts  to  relieve  manpower  problems,  methods  of 
manpower  research,  goals  of  manpower  planning, 
and  approaches  and  techniques  of  manpower 
planning. 

3811.  Manpower  Program  Administration.  (3).  Admin- 
istration of  programs  designed  to  solve  manpower 
problems.  Includes  management  of  manpower  pro- 
gram units,  special  income  and  employment  groups 
in  labor  force,  types  of  manpower  programs,  delivery 
of  manpower  services,  coordination  of  programs 
among  manpower  agencies,  and  evaluation  of  man- 
power programs.  PREREQUISITE:  ECON  3210. 

4040.  Economic  Foundations  of  Legal  Issues.  (3). 

Economic  theory  and  research  methods  used  to 
explain  legal  foundations  of  market  economy.  Topics 
include  property  rights  and  contracts,  free  and  reg- 
ulated markets,  environmental  protection,  consumer 
protection,  economics  of  crime,  and  economics  of 
discrimination.  PREREQUISITE:  ECON  2120. 

4111.  Managerial  Economics.  (3).  Direct  application 
of  economics  to  common  business  problems.  Eco- 
nomic framework  and  empirical  techniques  of  pro- 
duction and  cost  analysis,  project  evaluation,  pricing, 
and  demand  analysis.  PREREQUISITES:  ECON  2120 
and  ISDS  2711,  2750. 

4120.  Economic  Forecasting.  (3).  Current  economic 
thinking  on  problems  of  recession  and  inflation  as 
background  to  economic  forecasting.  Methodologies 
of  forecasting  analyzed  with  examples  of  each.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: ISDS  2711  or  equivalent. 

4130-6130.  Government  Regulation  of  Business.  (3) 

Approaches  to  legal  and  legislative  control  of  busi- 
ness —  especially  tax  laws,  commission  regulations, 
and  antimonopoly  legislation  —  in  view  of  impact  of 
each  on  industrial  operating  policy.  PREREQUISITE: 
ECON  1010  or  2110. 

4140.  Industrial  Organization.  (3).  Economic  analysis 
of  two  aspects  of  American  industry:  1)  historical 
study  of  new  industries,  of  question  of  oligopoly 
market  power,  and  of  impact  of  merger  waves,  and 
2)  analysis  of  structure,  conduct,  and  performance 
in  industry  using  case  studies  in  manufacturing, 
transportation  and  trade.  PREREQUISITE:  ECON 
2120. 


4260.   Environmental   Economics  and   Policy.   (3). 

Economics  analysis  of  environmental  problems  and 
various  techniques  which  can  be  implemented  in  their 
resolution  (pollution  taxes,  sale  of  pollution  rights, 
regulation  and  outright  prohibition);  complex  inter- 
action of  environmental  degradation,  population 
explosion  and  economic  progress. 
4340.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  (3).  Theoret- 
ical framework  underlying  major  alternative  eco- 
nomic systems  —capitalism,  socialism,  communism, 
fascism  —  with  U.  S„  Sweden,  the  U.  K.,  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  Spain  as  examples.  Attention  to  problems  and 
difficulties  associated  with  integration  of  systems. 
PREREQUISITE:  ECON  1010  or  2110. 
4350.  International  Economics.  (3).  Historical 
approach  to  theory  of  international  trade;  consider- 
ation to  techniques  of  control  over  investment  and 
trade,  foreign  exchange,  balance  of  payments,  and 
world  interdependence.  PREREQUISITE:  ECON  2120 
or  equivalent. 

4410.  Development  of  Economic  Thought.  (3).  His- 
torical development  of  economic  thought.  Attention 
primarily  on  emergence  of  Classical  and  Neoclassical 
thought,  several  dissident  schools  of  thought,  and 
twentieth-century  economic  thought.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: ECON  1010or2110. 

4511.  Urban  and  Regional  Economics.  (3).  Theory 
and  problems  of  regional  economic  development  and 
evolving  economic  structure  of  urbanized  areas. 
Analysis  of  principles  of  location  of  economic  activity, 
interregional  income  and  trade  theory,  and  public 
policy  for  development  of  regions.  PREREQUISITE: 
ECON  1010  or  2110. 

4610-6610.  Central  Banking  and  Monetary  Manage- 
ment. (3).  History  and  economic  function  of  central 
banks.  Analysis  of  role  of  monetary  policy  in  achiev- 
ing predetermined  objectives;  emphasis  on  interre- 
lationships of  monetary  policy,  central  banking,  and 
financial  markets.  PREREQUISITE:  ECON  3320  or 
3610. 

4720.  Economics  of  the  Public  Sector.  (3).  Theory 
and  practice  of  government  expenditure,  revenue, 
and  debt,  and  problem  of  integrating  them  into  mean- 
ingful fiscal  policy.  Alternative  forms  of  taxation 
analyzed,  especially  from  standpoint  of  economic 
effects.  PREREQUISITE:  ECON  2120. 

4740-6740.  Health  Care  Economics.  (3).  Topics 
include  unique  nature  of  health  care  as  economic 
good,  health  care  market  and  its  participants  includ- 
ing patients,  physicians,  and  hospitals,  and  financing 
and  delivery  of  personal  health  care  in  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

4750.  Economics  of  State  and  Local  Governments. 
(3).  Fiscal  operations  at  state  and  local  government 
levels  in  United  States  Attention  to  state  and  local 
government  tax  structures;  emphasis  on  property  tax 
assessment  and  administration.  Fiscal  relations  of 
intergovernment  units,  their  expenditure  elements, 
debt  policy,  budgeting,  and  financial  administration. 
PREREQUISITE:  ECON  1010  or  2110. 
4810-6810.  Quantitative  Economic  Analysis  .  (3). 
Introduction  to  mathematical  techniques  used  in 
economics,  including  algebra,  matrices  and  determi- 
nants, differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  use  of 
microcomputer  software  PREREQUISITES,  one  year 
of  college  mathematics  and  ECON  3310  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

4820.  Econometrics.  (3).  Introduction  to  statistical 
procedures  used  to  estimate  and  test  quantitative 
economic  theories,  using  microcomputer  software  for 
regression  analysis. 

4910.  Problems  in  Economics.  (3).  Students  inves- 
tigate issues  surrounding  selected  economic  problem 
and  develop  report  of  that  investigation.  May  not  be 
repeated  for  credit.  PREREQUISITE:  upper  division 
standing  and  approval  of  department  chair. 

4911.  Internship  in  Economics.  (1-6).  Internship  in 
business  organization  to  gain  on-the-job  experience. 
Project  to  be  approved  and  supervised  by  department 
faculty.  Credit  allowed  only  after  acceptance  of 
report.  PREREQUISITE:  Senior  standing  and  min- 
imum G.P.A.  of  2.75. 

4920.  Senior  Seminar  in  Economics.  (3).  Coordinated 
by  department  chair  and  conducted  by  selected 
members  of  department.  To  integrate  several  fields 
and  course  areas  pursued  by  undergraduate  majors 
into  meaningful  whole.  Required  of  all  departmental 
majors  in  their  last  semester  of  undergraduate 
enrollment. 

4930-6930.  Economic  Evaluation  of  Investment  Pro- 
jects. (3).  Objective  evaluation  of  proposed 
business  and  social  projects.  Concentrates  on  tools 
of  cost-benefit  analysis  and  provides  instruction  in 
making  and  controling  project  budgets.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: ECON  1010  or  21 10. 


4996.  Honors  Thesis  in  Economics.  (3)  Independent 
research  open  only  to  students  enrolled  in  Economics 
Department  Honors  Program.  Honors  thesis  super- 
vised by  three-faculty  committee  selected  by  student 
and  approved  by  Economics  Honors  Committee. 
PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  Economics  Depart- 
ment Honors  Committee. 


FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND 
REAL  ESTATE 

PROFESSOR  C.  S.  PYUN,  Chair 

Room  402A,  Fogelman  Business  and 
Economics  Building 


In  addition  to  specific  prerequisites,  junior  standing 
or  permission  of  the  department  chair  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  3000  and  4000  level  courses  in  The  Fogelman 
College  of  Business  and  Economics. 

H530  FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND 
REAL  ESTATE  (FIR) 
2220.  Personal  Financial  Management.  (3).  Nontech- 
nical dealing  with  broad  areas  of  budgeting,  insur- 
ance, borrowing  and  credit  purchases,  home  owner- 
ship, investment,  taxes,  and  family  financial  planning. 
NOTE:  If  taken  after  student  has  received  credit  for 
FIR  3710  or  3810.  credit  will  not  count  for  BBA  degree. 
3011.  Business  Law.  (3).  Elements  of  law  and  legal 
principles  encountered  in  business.  Emphasis  on 
basic  law  of  contracts,  sales  and  secured  transac- 
tions, negotiable  instruments,  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, agency,  forms  of  business  organization,  surety- 
ship, insurance  contracts  and  torts. 
3130.  The  Legal,  Social,  and  Political  Environment 
of  Business.  (3).  Emphasis  on  legal,  social,  and 
political  environment  in  which  business  and  its  exec- 
utives exist.  Legal,  social,  and  political  forces  that 
affect  business  operations.  Lectures  and  case 
discussions. 

3310.  Real  Estate  Principles.  (3).  Basic  terminology, 
principles  and  issues.  Topics  include  market  analysis, 
real  estate  law,  instruments,  legal  descriptions, 
appraisal,  investment,  finance,  brokerage,  property 
management.  Designed  for  non-real  estate  majors  as 
well  as  a  foundation  for  further  study. 

3410.  Business  Finance.  (3).  Integration  of  principles 
of  financial  management  with  institutional  finance. 
Current  topics  of  managerial  finance  including  work- 
ing capital  management,  capital  budgeting,  and 
acquisition  of  funds.  PREREQUISITE  ACCT  2020  and 
ISDS  2710. 

3710.  Investments.  (3).  Principles  of  investment  in 
stocks  and  bonds.  Includes  fundamental,  economic, 
and  technical  analysis;  measurable  and  unmeasura- 
ble  aspects  of  risk;  portfolio  management;  and  the 
psychological  aspects  of  the  market.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: ECON  21 10,  ISDS  2710,  and  FIR  3410. 

3720.  Financial  Markets.  (3).  Survey  of  important 
funds  markets,  institutions  and  characteristics  pecul- 
iar to  them.  Sources  of  supply  of  and  demand  for 
funds  in  each  market,  and  complex  interrelations 
among  several  markets  analyzed.  PREREQUISITES: 
ACCT  2020,  ECON  2020. 

3770.  Commodity  Futures  Market.  (3).  Mechanics  of 
trading  including  the  contract,  commodities  traded, 
exchanges  involved,  etc.  Transfer  of  risk  and  stabil- 
ization of  prices  through  futures  trading.  Role  of 
speculators.  Buying/selling  strategies  including 
hedging  used  by  farmers,  commodity  marketers, 
speculators,  and  processors. 

3810.  Principles  of  Risk  and  Insurance.  (3).  Nature 
and  handling  of  risk  in  personal  and  business  situa- 
tions. Emphasis  on  property,  liability  and  life  expo- 
sures to  loss.  Designed  for  non-insurance  major  as 
well  as  a  basis  for  advanced  study. 

4011-6011.  Estate  Planning  and  Law  of  Taxation.  (3). 
Survey  of  law  of  taxation  as  applied  to  transmission 
of  property  by  gift  or  death  and  its  impact  upon 
accumulations  of  wealth.  Estate  planning  from  indi- 
vidual viewpoint  designed  to  create,  maintain,  and 
distribute  maximum  estate  possible.  PREREQUISITE: 
FIR  301 1  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

4110-19.  Special  Topics.  (3).  Current  topics  in  one 
of  following  areas:  Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate, 
or  Business  Law.  Topics  varied  and  announced  in 
Schedule  of  Classes.  May  be  repeated  once  with 
change  in  topic  area.  PREREQUISITE:  consent  of 
instructor. 

4310-6310.  Real  Estate  Law.  (3).  Law  and  legal  instru- 
ments as  applied  to  real  estate.  To  serve  needs 
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of  property  owners  and  those  engaged  in  real  estate 
business.  PREREQUISITE:  FIR  3310. 
4320-6320.  Real  Estate  Finance.  (3).  Terminology, 
legislation,  principles,  and  analytical  techniques  per- 
taining to  financing  of  real  estate.  Perspective  of 
lender,  residential  borrower,  and  income  property 
borrower.  PREREQUISITE:  FIR  3310,  3410. 
4330-6330.  Determinants  in  Housing  Finance.  (3). 
Consideration  of  determinants  of  private  and  public 
demand  for  housing:  relationships  between  construc- 
tion and  economic  trends,  new  town  legislation, 
urban  renewal  and  development,  improving  environ- 
ment and  housing  for  low  income  groups,  criteria 
for  assessing  public  policy,  policy  implementation; 
role  of  private  enterprise  in  developing,  maintaining 
and  improving  housing.  PREREQUISITE:  FIR  3310. 
4340-6340.  Real  Estate  Appraisal.  (3).  Basic  termi- 
nology, principles,  procedures,  and  issues.  Topics 
include  the  nature  of  value,  principles  of  value, 
appraisal  process,  market  approach,  cost  approach, 
capitalization  of  income  approach,  gross  rent  mul- 
tiplier approach,  and  appraisal  reports  PREREQUI- 
SITE: FIR  3310. 

4350.  Real  Estate  Investment  Principles.  (3).  Princi- 
ples and  practices  reviewed  and  evaluated.  Topics 
include  investment  strategy,  ownership  forms,  tax 
implications,  cash  flow  analysis,  measures  of  return, 
risk  management,  and  property  selection.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: FIR  3310. 

4440.  Managerial  Finance.  (3).  Analytical  approaches 
to  firm's  financial  decisions;  including  current  asset 
management,  capital  budgeting,  cost  of  capital,  cap- 
ital structure  determination,  and  dividend  policy. 
PREREQUISITE.  FIR  3410. 

4550.  International  Finance.  (3).  Financing  interna- 
tional trade  and  investments,  foreign  exchange 
markets  and  exchange  rates;  balance  of  payments; 
current  developments  in  international  financial 
cooperation. 

4610-6610.  Cases  in  Managerial  Finance.  (3).  Appli- 
cation of  tools  and  principles  introduced  in  previous 
courses  to  develop  up-to-date  problem  solving  tech- 
niques: Cases  approached  from  standpoint  of  top 
level  management  and  utilize  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  analysis.  PREREQUISITE;  FIR  3410,  4440. 
4720-6720.  Operations  and  Management  of  Financial 
Institutions.  (3).  Exposure  to  financial  policies  and 
decision-making  that  are  peculiar  to  financial  insti- 
tutions in  United  States.  Profitable  management  of 
funds  consistent  with  adequate  standards  of  liquidity 
and  solvency.  Offered  every  other  year  PREREQUI- 
SITES: ECON  3610,  FIR  3410,  and  FIR  3720,  or 
consent  of  the  instructor 

4770.  Security  Analysis  and  Portfolio  Management. 
(3).  Development  of  techniques  for  finding  actual 
worth  of  securities,  primarily  stocks  and  bonds.  Port- 
folio management  involves  selection,  timing,  diver- 
sification, and  other  aspects  of  supervising  invest- 
ment funds.  PREREQUISITE:  FIR  3710. 

4810-6810.  Property  and  Liability  Insurance  I.  (3). 

Forms  and  functions  of  fire,  marine,  automobile, 
general  liability  and  other  types  of  property  and 
liability  insurance.  Emphasis  on  business  and  indus- 
trial applications.  PREREQUISITE:  FIR  3810  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

4811-6811.  Property  and  Liability  Insurance  II.  (3). 

Specialized  insurance  contracts,  problems  in  risk 
identification,  measurement,  and  specification  of 
business  property  and  liability  exposures  Captive 
insurance  companies,  P  &  L  insurance  markets,  and 
current  problems  of  business  arising  from  social, 
legal  and  economic  definitions  of  loss  and  respon- 
sibility. PREREQUISITE:  FIR  4810  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

4820-6820.  Life  and  Health  Insurance.  (3).  Functions 
of  life  and  health  insurance.  Emphasis  on  economic 
security  needs,  human  behavior  and  the  problems 
related  to  death  and  dying.  Individual  life,  health  and 
annuity  contracts  and  social  insurance  Concepts  in 
risk  selections  and  regulation.  PREREQUISITE:  FIR 
3810  or  consent  of  instructor. 

4821-6821.  Advanced  Life  and  Health  Insurance.  (3). 

Legal,  mathematical  and  financial  aspects  of  life  and 
health  insurance.  Elements  on  contract  formation, 
creditor  rights,  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  life 
insurance,  ratemaking,  reserve  determination,  sur- 
plus distribution  investments  of  life  insurers,  inter- 
preting financial  statements.  PREREQUISITE:  FIR 
4820  or  consent  of  instructor. 

4840-6840.  Multiple  Line  Insurance  Company  Oper- 
ations. (3).Company  and  industry  functions  other 
than  contracts,  including  rating,  rate-making, 
reserves,  auditing,  underwriting,  reinsurance,  claims, 
production  engineering,  and  governmental  supervi- 
sion. PREREQUISITE:  FIR  3810. 


4850.  Social  Insurance.  (3).  Nature  and  causes  of 
economic  insecurity  in  our  society;  emphasis  on 
broader  aspects  of  public  and  private  programs; 
Social  Security  Act,  Unemployment  Compensation, 
Workmen's  Compensation,  Medicare  and  other 
approaches.  De-emphasizes  detailed  facts  and  sta- 
tistics otherwise  readily  available  from  various 
governmental  agencies. 

4860-6860.  Employee  Benefit  Programs.  (3).  Life, 
health  and  pension  benefit  programs  from  the  view- 
point of  the  benefit  planner.  Topics  include  the 
reasons  for  providing  such  programs,  alternate 
methods  for  providing  benefits,  and  broadly  design- 
ing specifications  for  benefits. 
4870.  Risk  Management.  (3).  Problems  of  risk  man- 
ager in  small  and  large  firms,  methods  of  handling 
risk  that  serve  as  alternatives  to  obtaining  insurance, 
and  brief  survey  of  insurance  as  standard  for 
comparisons 

4910.  Problems  in  Finance,  Insurance,  or  Real  Estate. 
(1-3).  Student  will  carry  on  approved  research  pro- 
jects in  the  major  area  under  supervision  of  staff 
members.  PREREQUISITE:  senior  standing  and  per- 
mission of  the  department  chairman. 

4911.  Internship  in  Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real 
Estate.  (1-6).  Internship  in  business  organization  to 
gain  on-the-|ob  experience  in  real-life  environment. 
Project  to  be  approved  and  supervised  by  department 
faculty.  Credit  allowed  only  after  acceptance  of 
report.  PREREQUISITE:  Senior  standing  and  min- 
imum GPA  of  2.75. 

4912.  Personal  Financial  Planning  Applications.  (3). 
Computer  based  applications  of  practical  financial 
planning  problems  common  to  planner.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: Junior  standing  and  minimum  of  9  hours  in 
finance  courses. 
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In  addition  to  specific  prerequisites,  junior  standing 
or  permission  of  the  department  chair  is  a  prereq- 
uisite for  all  3000  and  4000  level  courses  in  The 
Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Economics. 

H550  MANAGEMENT  (MGMT) 
1010.  Introduction  to  Business.  (3).  Acquaintance 
with  major  institutions  and  practices  in  business 
world.  Management  fields  include  such  areas  as 
personnel  management,  labor-management  rela- 
tions, and  production  management.  Other  major 
fields  include  such  areas  as  business  law,  accounting, 
finance,  and  marketing.  Elementary  concepts  of  busi- 
ness; orientation  for  selection  of  specific  major; 
information  on  business  career  opportunities.  Open 
to  freshmen  only.  NOTE:  If  taken  by  students  with 
25  hours  or  more,  credit  will  not  count  for  BBA  degree. 
1210.  Elementary  Typewriting.  (3).  (ADOS  1210)  Use 
and  operation  of  parts  of  typewriter,  mastery  of 
keyboard,  simple  business  and  professional  letters 
and  reports,  introduction  to  tabulations. 

2210.  Introduction  to  Law.  (3).  Nature  and  process 
of  law  for  the  legal  assistant.  Includes  such  areas 
as  functions  of  attorney,  development  of  law,  over- 
view of  system's  justice  and  legal  institutions,  and 
survey  of  scope  of  law. 

2211.  Law  Office  Management.  (3).  Basic  principles 
of  management  and  necessary  techniques  and  sys- 
tems for  efficient  law  office  operation. 

2212.  Legal  and  Office  Applications  of  Accounting. 
(3).  Review  of  accounting  theory.  Emphasis  on  ap- 
plication of  accounting  principles  to  operation  of  a 
law  office.  PREREQUISITES:  ACCT  2010,  2020. 

2213.  Legal  Research  and  Writing  I.  (3).  Emphasis 
on  analysis  and  research  of  legal  problems, 
interpretation  of  legal  decisions  and  statutory  mate- 
rials, and  communication  of  facts  and  ideas. 

2214.  Legal  Research  and  Writing  II.  (3).  State  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure.  Emphasis  on  drafting 
pleadings,  motions,  memoranda  of  law,  and  appellate 
briefs.  The  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  ex- 
amined through  class  discussion  and  hypothetical 
cases.  PREREQUISITE:  MGMT  2213. 

2215.  Tennessee  Courts  and  Procedure. (3).  Intro- 
duction to  court  structure  and  to  Tennessee  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  which  govern  the  system. 
PREREQUISITE:  MGMT  2210 

2216.  Family  Law.  (3).  (ADOS  2216)  Domestic  rela- 
tions  course   for  the   paralegal.    Substantive   and 


procedural  law  in  family  law.  Includes  marriage, 
women's  rights,  minor's  disabilities,  annulment,  child 
custody,  and  adoption.  Primary  emphasis  on  Ten- 
nessee statutes  and  case  law 

2219.  Corporations.  (3).  (ADOS  2219)  Major  types 
of  business  organizations;  formation  and  structure 
of  corporations;  drafting  of  corporate  documents,  in- 
cluding articles  of  incorporation  and  bylaws,  stock 
certificates,  resolutions,  employment  agreements, 
acquisitions  and  mergers,  closing  papers. 
3110.  Organization  and  Management.  (3).  Manage- 
ment functions  and  basic  concepts  and  principles  of 
management.  Includes  planning,  decision-making, 
organization,  coordination  and  control,  and  basic 
elements  of  production  management. 
3215.  Personnel  Administration  and  Industrial  Re- 
lations. (3).  Personnel  functions  and  basic  concepts. 
Includes  human  resource  planning,  job  analysis,  staf- 
fing, development,  compensation,  employee/  labor 
relations,  health  and  safety,  industrial  employee 
union  representation,  and  impact  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act 

3217.  Investigation.  (3).  Legal  assistant's  role  in  gath- 
ering basic  facts,  interviewing  key  witnesses,  search- 
ing documents,  and  preserving  facts  and  evidence 
gathered  for  trial.  Problems  of  confidentiality  and  of 
formal  and  informal  cooperation  with  opposing 
counsel. 

3218.  Contracts.  (3).  General  survey  of  contract  law, 
definitions  and  classifications  of  contracts,  capacity 
of  parties,  legal  effect  of  offer  acceptance  and  con- 
sideration. Introduction  to  provisions  of  Uniform 
Commercial  Code. 

3219.  Labor  Law  for  Paralegals.  (3).  History  of  labor 
and  statutory  basis  for  American  law.  Grievance  and 
arbitration,  employment  discrimination,  and  workers 
compensation  included. 

3220.  Litigation  and  Evidence.  (3).  In-depth  coverage 
of  civil  litigation  in  state  and  federal  courts  from  client 
interview  and  |ury  selection  through  appeals  and  rules 
of  evidence  with  regard  to  witnesses  and  exhibits. 
State  court  practice  based  upon  Tennessee  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure  but  with  view  toward  adaptability  to 
other  states. 

3510.  Business  Communication.  (3).  Communication 
theory  applied  to  solving  of  business  problems.  Pres- 
entation of  oral  and  written  case  solutions;  emphasis 
on  letters,  memorandums,  short  reports,  and  job 
applications.  Selection  and  use  of  research  sources. 
Effective  business  coordination  and  control  through 
communication;  communicating  in  political  and  eth- 
ical environment.  PREREQUISITE:  Freshman 
English. 

4110-19.  Special  Topics  in  Management.  (3).  Topics 
varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of  Classes.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: consent  of  instructor. 
4210-6210.  Human  Resources  Management.  (3).  In- 
depth  examination  of  selected  issues  in  human 
resources  management  utilizing  special  problems, 
topics,  and  cases.  Major  issues  include  planning, 
employment,  development,  utilization,  performance 
appraisal,  maintenance,  and  separation  of  human 
resources.  PREREQUISITE:  MGMT  3110,  3215 
4220-6220.  Collective  Bargaining.  (3).  Labor- 
management  relations  from  standpoint  of  collective 
bargaining  contracts;  emphasis  on  process  of  nego- 
tiating agreements,  including  procedures,  tactics, 
and  subject  matter.  PREREQUISITE:  MGMT  3110, 
3215. 

4230-6230.  Labor  Legislation.  (3).  Historic  and  phi- 
losophic background  of  labor  legislation;  emphasis 
on  recent  legislation  in  labor  area  and  effect  of  these 
laws  on  social  and  economic  institutions.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: MGMT  3110 

4240-6240.  Compensation  Administration.  (3).  Sys- 
tematic examination  of  administration  of  wage  and 
salary  as  tool  of  management.  Through  use  of  job 
descriptions,  job  analysis,  and  job  evaluation 
methods,  instruction  in  techniques  of  rationalizing 
wage  structures.  Analyses  of  some  outstanding  con- 
siderations which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
installing  and  administering  wage  programs  are 
made.  PREREQUISITE:  MGMT  3110,  3215. 
4250.  Arbitration.  (3).  Place  and  function  of  arbitra- 
tion in  field  of  labor-management  relations,  including 
an  analysis  of  principles  and  practices,  law  of  arbitra- 
tion, handling  of  materials  in  briefs  or  oral  presenta- 
tion, conduct  of  arbitration  hearing,  and  preparation 
of  arbitration  opinion.  PREREQUISITES:  MGMT  31 10 
and  3215. 

4320.  Office  Systems  and  Procedures.  (3).  (ADOS 
4320)  Trends  and  practices  related  to  document 
processing  in  the  office  environment,  of  automated 
equipment  for  communication  and  information  tech- 
nology. PREREQUISITES:  MGMT  3510  and  MGMT 
1210  or  ISDS  1230  or  equivalent. 
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4330.  Records  Management  and  Control.  (3).  (ADOS 
4330)  Functions  and  basic  concepts  of  records  and 
database  management;  filing  and  database  classifi- 
cation systems,  forms  design,  inventory  and  analysis, 
storage  and  retrieval,  and  records  management  and 
control  for  computerized  systems. 

4410-6410.  Office  Management.  (3).  (ADOS  4410) 

Modern  methods  in  office  organization  and  manage- 
ment, including  office  systems  and  procedures,  office 
layout  and  design,  and  ergonomic  considerations. 

4420-6420.  Organizational  Behavior  in  Business.  (3). 

Human  relations  as  applied  to  people  at  work  in  all 
kinds  of  organizations.  Emphasis  on  understanding 
of  human  behavior  and  motivation  of  employees  to 
work  together  in  greater  harmony.  Topics  include 
fundamentals  of  organizational  behavior,  leadership 
and  its  development,  organizational  environment,  and 
communication  and  group  processes.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: MGMT  3110. 

4421.  Motivation  and  Leadership.  (3).  Identification 
of  theoretical  and  practical  approaches  to  influencing 
and  motivating  people.  Findings  of  numerous  the- 
orists compared  and  contrasted  to  explore  relative 
effectiveness  of  various  leadership  styles  and  mot- 
ivation theories  from  managerial  view.  Experimental 
based  learning  methods  used  to  aid  diagnosis  and 
understanding  of  individual's  influence  styles. 
COREOUISITE:  MGMT  4420. 

4460-6460.  Word  Processing  Theory  and  Concepts. 
(3).  (ADOS  4420).  Concepts  and  development  of 
managerial  techniques  in  word  processing;  word  pro- 
cessing systems  and  procedures,  equipment  selec- 
tion, layout  and  design  of  word  processing  depart- 
ments, dictation  systems  and,  human  aspects  of  word 
processing  systems. 

4710.  Business  Policy.  (3).  Advanced  problems  in 
determination,  execution,  and  control  of  strategic 
management  process  in  light  of  changing  environ- 
ments in  which  organizations  operate.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: MGMT  3110  and  senior  standing  in  The 
Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Economics. 
Enrollment  limited  to  graduating  seniors. 

4810-6810.  International  Management.  (3).  Fun- 
damental knowledge  of  contemporary  managerial 
problems  as  presented  in  foreign-influenced  environ- 
ment. Uniqueness  of  problems  in  planning,  control, 
choosing  foreign  associates,  plant  location,  labor, 
bureaucracy,  legal  constraints,  and  trade  with  foreign 
governments  highlighted  by  texts  and  through  dis- 
cussion of  articles  from  current  business  periodicals. 
PREREQUISITES:  MGMT  31 10  and  MKTG30I0. 

4820.  Venture  Initiation  Management.  (3).  Initiation 
process  of  new  business  venture.  Participants  as 
teams  develop  detailed  development  plan  covering 
all  phases  of  business  initiation  and  development. 
PREREQUISITE:  completion  of  3000  level  Business 
Administration  Core  Courses  or  consent  of  instructor. 

4910.  Management  Problems.  (1-3).  Student  carries 
on  approved  research  projects  in  his  major  area  under 
supervision  of  staff  members.  PREREQUISITE:  senior 
standing  and  permission  of  department  chairman. 

4911.  Internship  in  Management.  (1-6).  Internship  in 
business  organization  to  gain  on-the-job  experience. 
Project  to  be  approved  and  supervised  by  department 
faculty.  Credit  allowed  only  after  acceptance  of 
report.  PREREQUISITE:  Senior  standing  and  a  min- 
imum G.P.A.  of  2.75. 
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PROFESSOR  LLOYD  BROOKS, 

Interim  Chair 

Room  300,  Fogelman  Business  and 
Economics  Building 

In  addition  to  specific  prerequisites,  junior  standing 
or  permission  of  the  department  chair  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  3000  and  4000  level  courses  in  The  Fogelman 
College  of  Business  and  Economics. 
Comparable  courses  taken  previously  with  a  MGMT 
prefix  may  not  be  taken  for  additional  credit  with  the 
ISDS  prefix. 

H557  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  AND 

DECISION  SCIENCES  (ISDS) 

1230.  Key  boarding  and  Microcomputer  Applications. 

(3).  (ADOS  1230).  Development  of  basic  keyboarding 

skills  for  efficient  operation  of  computer  for  business 


and  personal  use;  emphasis  on  various  microcom- 
puter applications  including  specific  business 
applications. 

1240.  Programming  for  Business.  (3).  (ADOS  1240). 

Programming  methodology  using  BASIC  and  FOR- 
TRAN languages  and  business  applications.  Design- 
ing and  writing  a  variety  of  programs  for  use  on  CRT 
terminals,  minicomputers,  and  microcomputers 
Emphasis  on  financial,  accounting,  management, 
economic,  and  office  areas. 

1250.  Microcomputer  Applications  in  Administrative 
Office  Systems.  (3).  (ADOS  1250).  Hands-on  expe- 
rience on  microcomputers;  emphasis  on  specific 
business  applications  for  solution  of  practical  prob- 
lems using  electronic  spreadsheets,  word  processing, 
and  database  software  programs.  Prior  knowledge 
of  microcomputers  not  required. 

1260.  Microcomputer  Word  Processing  Functions. 
(3).  (ADOS  1260).  Basic  word  processing  functions 
on  microcomputers;  emphasis  on  performance  of 
functions  with  applications  for  professional,  personal, 
and  class-related  assignments  with  a  nonsecretarial 
emphasis.  PREREQUISITE:  ISDS  1230  or  ability  to 
keyboard  25  wpm. 

2710.  Business  Statistics  I.  (3).  Introduction  to  basic 
statistical  procedures  for  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  business  data.  Topics  include  collection  and  pres- 
entation of  data,  probability  theory,  measures  of 
central  tendency  and  variability,  sampling  distribu- 
tions, estimation  of  parameters,  and  elementary  deci- 
sion theory.  PREREQUISITES:  MATH  121 1  or  higher. 

2711.  Business  Statistics  II.  (3).  Topics  include 
hypothesis  testing,  nonparametrics,  index  numbers, 
analysis  of  variance,  simple  and  multiple  techniques 
of  regression  and  correlation  analysis,  and  time- 
series  analysis.  PREREQUISITE:  ISDS  2710. 

2750.  Introduction  to  Management  information  Sys- 
tems with  Computer  Applications.  (3).  Introduction 
to  major  concepts  in  business  information  systems. 
Students  will  be  required  to  solve  business  problems 
utilizing  computer  in  an  on-line  interactive  environ- 
ment. PREREQUISITE:  MATH  1211. 

2760.  Applications  Program  Development  I.  (3).  Intro- 
duction to  computer  programming  in  a  business 
environment.  Emphasis  on  structured  design,  devel- 
opment, testing,  implementation,  and  documentation 
using  COBOL  PREREQUISITE:  COMP  1900,  ISDS 
1240. 

3510.  Production  and  Operations  Management  I.  (3). 

Operations  as  a  key  element  of  organizational  stra- 
tegy from  a  competitive  viewpoint.  Integration  of 
various  techniques  to  facilitate  solution  to  produc- 
tivity and  quality  issues  in  both  manufacturing  and 
service  industries  using  multifunctional  approaches 
in  the  creation  of  goods  and  services.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: ISDS  2711. 

3750.  Applications  Program   Development   II.   (3). 

Development  of  programs  and  systems  of  programs 
utilizing  sequential  and  random  access  file  structures 
and  processing  techniques.  Emphasis  on  structured 
design,  development,  testing,  implementation  and 
documentation.  PREREQUISITE:  ISDS  2760,  3770. 

3760.  Operations  Research.  (3).  Introduction  to  deci- 
sion making,  concentrating  on  problem  solving  tech- 
nique. Emphasis  on  problem  definition,  model  con- 
struction, and  various  solution  techniques  including 
linear  programming,  project  analysis  and  control, 
queuing  methods,  and  simulation.  PREREQUISITES: 
ISDS  271 1  and  2750,  or  equivalent. 
3765.  Advanced  Operational  Research.  (3).  Continua- 
tion of  ISDS  3760.  Computer  use  in  solving  manage- 
ment problems;  computer  solution  of  linear  and  goal 
programming  problems,  inventory  and  simulation 
problems.  PREREQUISITES:  ISDS3760,  COMP  1900, 
and  MATH  1312. 

3770.  Systems  Analysis  Methods.  (3).  (MGMT  2780). 
Overview  of  systems  development  life  cycle.  Empha- 
sis on  current  systems  documentation  through  use 
of  classical  and  structured  tools  and  techniques  for 
describing  process  flows  and  data  flows,  data  struc- 
tures, file  and  input/output  design  and  program  spec- 
ifications, data  gathering  and  information  reporting 
activities,  transition  from  analysis  to  design.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: ISDS  2750. 

3775.  Business  Data  Management  (3).  (MGMT  4755). 

Focus  on  (1)  designing,  writing,  and  debugging  pro- 
grams written  in  a  high-level  language  for  common 
business  applications  involving  direct  access  files;  (2) 
selecting  appropriate  file  organization;  (3)  designing 
data  models;  and  (4)  evaluating  Commercial  Data 
Base  Management  Systems.  PREREQUISITES:  ISDS 
2760,  3770. 


4110-19.  Special  Topics  in  Management  Information 
Systems  and  Decision  Sciences.  (3).  Topics  varied 
and  announced  in  Schedule  of  Classes.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: consent  of  instructor. 

4430.  Word  Processing  Applications.  (3).  (ADOS 
4430).  Emphasis  on  operation  of  magnetic  media 
automatic  typewriters  and  visual  display  word  pro- 
cessing equipment.  Training  in  equipment  operations 
and  applications  design;  simulated  office  and  word 
processing  projects.  PREREQUISITE:  MGMT  1220  or 
ability  to  type  40  words  per  minute. 

4510.  Production  and  Operations  Management  II.  (3). 

Emphasis  on  entire  production  system  including 
interface  with  engineering,  role  of  materials  manage- 
ment, relationship  to  data  base  management,  and 
problems  of  systems  coordination.  Master  planning, 
value  analysis,  and  organizational  aspects  of  produc- 
tion environment  critically  examined.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: MGMT  3110,  ISDS  3510. 

4511.  Materials  Management.  (3).  In-depth  course  in 
planning  and  control  of  materials  requirements. 
Order  point  models  and  systems  and  requirements 
planning  techniques  studied.  Aggregate  inventory 
management,  distribution,  inter-plant  inventories, 
and  design  of  materials  management  systems 
emphasized.  PREREQUISITES:  MGMT  3110,  ISDS 
3510. 

4711-6711.  Intermediate  Statistical  Analysis.  (3).  In 

depth  study  of  business  decision  making  using 
advanced  statistical  concepts  including  additional 
probability  distributions,  use  of  samples  and  sample 
design,  non-parametric  methods,  and  advanced  tech- 
niques of  analysis  through  use  of  correlation  analysis 
and  analysis  of  variance.  Computerized  statistical 
programs  utilized  to  solve  complex  problems.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: ISDS  2711  and  2750. 

4760,  Business  Simulation  Methods.  (3).  Fundamen- 
tals of  computer  simulation  as  a  business  decision 
making  tool;  use  of  existing  programs  and  languages, 
stressing  applications  to  specific  problems.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: ISDS  3765. 

4765.  Decision  Support  Systems.  (3).  Computer  sys- 
tems designed  to  support  managers  in  decision- 
making process,  development  of  interactive  manage- 
ment science  models  and  role  of  these  models  in 
decision  support  systems.  PREREQUISITES:  ISDS 
3765  and  ISDS  3775. 

4770.  Structured  Systems  Analysis  and  Design.  (3). 
(MGMT  3780).  Advanced  study  of  structured  systems 
development.  Emphasis  on  strategies  and  techniques 
of  structured  analysis  and  structured  design  for  pro- 
ducing logical  methodologies  aiding  in  dealing  with 
complexities  in  development  of  information  systems. 
PREREQUISITE:  ISDS  3750,  3775. 

4780-6780.  Applied  Software  Development  Project. 
(3).  Application  of  programming  and  systems  devel- 
opment concepts,  principles  and  practices  to  a  com- 
prehensive system  development  project.  Team 
approach  used  to  analyze,  design  and  document 
realistic  systems  of  moderate  complexity.  Use  of 
project  control  techniques,  formal  presentations  and 
group  dynamics  in  development  of  information  sys- 
tem. Development  of  database  to  support  system. 
PREREQUISITE:  ISDS  3760,  4770. 
4735.  Information  Systems  Resource  Management 
and  Planning.  (3).  A  broad  overview  of  the  information 
systems  management  function  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  planning,  organizing  and  controlling  user 
services  and  to  managing  the  computer  information 
systems  development  process.  PREREQUISITE: 
ISDS  3775. 

4790-6790.  Management  Information  Systems.  (3). 
Problems  and  techniques  concerning  design  and 
installation  of  responsive  systems  brought  together; 
special  attention  to  executive  use  of  system's  product. 
System  approaches  utilizing  current  planning  and 
control  models  studied  through  current  literature  and 
texts  in  computer  field.  PREREQUISITES:  ISDS  2750 
and  one  college  level  mathematics  course;  junior 
standing,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4910.  Management  Information  Systems  and  Deci- 
sion Sciences  Problems.  (1-3).  Approved  research 
projects  in  student's  major  area  under  supervision 
of  staff  members.  PREREQUISITE:  Senior  standing 
and  permission  of  department  chair. 

4911.  Internship  In  Management  Information  Systems 
and  Decision  Sciences.  (1-6).  Internship  in  business 
organization  to  gain  on-the-job  experience.  Project 
approved  and  supervised  by  department  faculty. 
Credit  allowed  only  after  acceptance  of  report.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: Senior  standing  and  a  minimum  G.P.A. 
of  2.75. 
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All  course  prerequisites  listed  below  must  be  com- 
pleted with  grade  of  C  or  better.  Any  exception  to 
prerequisites  requires  written  permission  ol  depart- 
ment chair. 

In  addition  to  specific  prerequisites,  Junior  standing 
or  permission  of  the  department  chair  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  3000  and  4000  level  courses  in  The  Fogelman 
College  of  Business  and  Economics. 
Course  numbers  followed  by  an  (F)  are  offered  in 
the  Fall  semester;  by  an  (S)  are  offered  in  the  Spring; 
and  by  an  (Su)  are  offered  in  the  Summer.  Courses 
not  indicated  by  the  above  are  offered  on  an  as 
needed  basis. 

H560  MARKETING  (MKTG) 
3010.  (F,S,Su).  Principles  of  Marketing.  (3).  Compre- 
hensive study  of  structure  and  functions  of  marketing 
system  in  the  firm,  economy,  and  society.  Includes 
analysis  of  target  markets,  environments,  and  mana- 
gerial aspects  of  marketing  practices.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: ECON  2120. 

3012.  (F,S,Su).  Consumer  Behavior.  (3).  Why  con- 
sumers behave  as  they  do.  Psychological  and  soci- 
ological theories  and  principles  applied  to  current 
marketing  problems.  PREREQUISITE:  MKTG  3010. 

3140.  (F,S,Su).  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion.  (3). 

Introduction  to  the  field  of  advertising  including 
agencies,  media,  layout,  copy,  typography.  Includes 
emphasis  on  various  media  associated  with  sales 
promotion  and  on  need  to  coordinate  entire  promo- 
tional mix.  PREREQUISITE:  MKTG  3010. 

3170.  (S,Su)  Advertising  Problems.  (3).  Case  study 
of  advertising  functions,  emphasizing  determination 
of  advertising  strategy,  planning  of  creative  strategy; 
planning  of  media  strategy;  evaluation  of  advertising 
results  and  introduction  to  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  advertising  function.  PREREQUISITE:  MKTG 
3140. 

3320.  (F,S,Su)  Retailing  Fundamentals.  (3).  Changing 
concepts  of  retailing  from  management  viewpoint. 
Principles  that  underlie  successful  operation  of  enter- 
prises distributing  products  and  services  to  ultimate 
consumers.  PREREQUISITE:  MKTG  3010  and  ACCT 
2010. 


3410.  (F,S,Su)  Sales  Fundamentals.  (3).  Basics  of 
personal  selling:  preparation,  personality  develop- 
ment, communications,  sales  interview  techniques, 
ethics,  and  career  opportunities.  Selling  skills  devel- 
oped via  sales  presentations,  role  playing,  audio- 
visual self-observation,  and  use  of  sales  aids.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: MKTG  3010;  MKTG  3012  recommended 
but  not  required. 

3610.  (F,S,Su)  Physical  Distribution.  (3).  Physical 
distribution  system  within  an  organization.  Emphasis 
on  transportation,  customer  service,  inventory,  ware- 
housing and  packaging  functions.  PREREQUISITE: 
MKTG  3010. 

3620.  (F,S,Su)  Transportation  and  Logistics  Systems. 
(3).  Economic,  social  and  political  aspects  of 
transportation  system  of  the  United  States.  Interre- 
lationships among  transportation,  physical  distribu- 
tion, logistics,  marketing,  production,  and  financial 
management  as  they  impact  flow  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  goods  through  the  firm.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: MKTG  3610. 

3630.    (F,Su)    Transportation     Management.     (3). 

Detailed  analysis  of  freight  traffic  function  within 
firm's  logistics  system.  Includes  rate  and  classifica- 
tion systems,  claim  liability,  shipping  document 
procedures,  carrier  selection,  and  other  aspects  asso- 
ciated with  organizing  and  operating  traffic  depart- 
ment. PREREQUISITE:  MKTG  3610. 

4080.  (F,S,Su)  Marketing  Research.  (3).  Research 
methods  and  procedures  used  in  field  of  marketing 
to  help  solve  business  problems.  PREREQUISITES: 
ISDS  271 1 ,  2750,  and  6  hours  of  marketing  including 
MKTG  3010 

4150.  (F)  Advertising  Media  and  Campaigns.  (3). 

Characteristics  and  uses  of  media  by  companies, 
products  lines  and  reasons  for  selection.  Last  part 
of  semester  devoted  to  development  of  campaign  for 
particular  firm.  PREREQUISITE:  MKTG  3140,  3170. 

4210.  (F).  Industrial  Marketing.  (3).  Marketing  to  the 
organization  buyer  (includes  business,  govern- 
mental, and  institutional  buyers).  All  aspects  of  the 
marketing  mix  (including  personal  selling)  and 
marketing  research  as  applied  to  industrial  marketing. 
PREREQUISITE:  MKTG  3010. 

4220.  (F).  Purchasing.  (3).  Policies  for  effective  and 
efficient  procurement  of  goods  and  services  for 
today's  industry  Close  attention  to  measurement  and 
evaluation  of  purchasing  performance.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: MKTG  3010. 

4330.  (F).  Retail  Merchandising  Management.  (3). 
(3330).  Management  of  retail  enterprises;  buying  with 
emphasis  on  determination  of  need,  selection,  timing 


and  pricing,  control  of  inventory  investment  Oper- 
ations management  by  long-  and  short-range  objec- 
tives and  policies.  PREREQUISITE:  MKTG  3320. 

4410.  (F,S,Su)  Sales  Management.  (3).  Sales  man- 
agement functions  of  recruiting  and  hiring,  training 
and  assimilating,  planning,  controlling  and  motivat- 
ing, and  sales  analysis  Role  of  personal  selling  in 
the  promotional  mix  and  sales  objectives  of  manage- 
ment. PREREQUISITE:  MKTG  3010. 

4440.  (S).  Marketing  Forecasting  and  Analysis.  (3). 

Techniques  of  forecasting  and  analysis  including  the 
objectives  and  applications  of  various  types  of  re- 
search. Computer  applications  of  forecasting  pack- 
ages. PREREQUISITE:  MKTG  3010,  ISDS  2711. 

4530.  (S).  International  Marketing.  (3).  Bases  and  pro- 
motion of  foreign  trade;  international  marketing  or- 
ganizations and  methods;  technical  and  financial 
features  of  international  marketing.  PREREQUISITE: 
MKTG  3010. 

4620.  (S,Su)  Carrier  Management.  (3).  Problems  con- 
fronting managers  of  transportation  companies.  In- 
cludes carrier  organization,  operations,  marketing 
strategies,  finance,  control,  sales,  labor  relations,  and 
shipper-carrier  interaction.  PREREQUISITE:  MKTG 
3610. 

4692.  Seminar  in  Transportation  and  Logistics.  (3). 

Problems  in  transportation  and  logistics.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: MKTG  3610. 

4901.  (F.S.Su).  Management  of  Marketing  Strategies. 
(3).  Comprehensive  study  of  marketing  strategies  and 
how  implemented  Computer  games  and  cases  as  well 
as  "real-world"  problems  to  illustrate  application  of 
marketing  concepts  in  practical  manner  PREREQ- 
UISITES: MKTG  3012,  3610,  and  4080. 

4910.  Problems  in  Marketing.  (1-3).  Students  carry 
on  approved  research  projects  in  their  major  area 
under  supervision  of  staff  member.  PREREQUISITE: 
senior  standing  and  permission  of  department  chair. 

4911.  Marketing  Internship.  (1-6).  Internship  in  busi- 
ness organization  to  gain  on-the-job  experience 
Project  to  be  approved  by  department  chair  and 
supervised  by  departmental  faculty  member.  Credit 
allowed  only  after  acceptance  of  student's  written 
report  by  department  chair  and  supervising  faculty 
member.  PREREQUISITE:  Senior  standing  and  min- 
imum G.P.A.  of  2.75 

4920-29.  Special  Topics  in  Marketing.  (3).  Topics  are 
varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of  Classes.  May 
be  repeated  once  with  change  in  topic.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: consent  of  department  chair 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


Department 

Major 

Concentration  Within  Major 

Degree  Offered 

Art 

Art 

(1)  Art  Education 

(2)  Graphic  Design 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.) 

(3)  Interior  Design 

(4)  Ceramics,  Painting,  Sculpture, 

Printmaking 

Art  History 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

Journalism 

Journalism 

(1)  Advertising 

(2)  Broadcast  News 

(3)  News  Editorial 

(4)  Public  Relations 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

Music 

Music 

(1)  Performance 

(2)  Sacred  Music 

(3)  Composition 

(4)  Music  Theory 

(5)  Music  History 

(6)  School  Music 
(Instrumental) 
(Choral) 

Bachelor  of  Music  (B.M.) 

Commercial  Music 

(1)  Music  Business 

Bachelor  of  Music  (B.M.) 

(2)  Recording  Technology 

(3)  Studio/Live  Performance 

(4)  Composition/Arranging 

Theatre  and 

Theatre  and 

(1)  Broadcasting 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

Communication  Arts 

Communication  Arts 

(2)  Communication 

(3)  Film  and  Videotape  Production 

(4)  Film  Studies 

(5)  Theatre 

Theatre 

(1)  Performance 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.) 

(2)  Design  and  Technical  Production 

(3)  Dance 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  College  of  Communication  and 
Fine  Arts  is  ultimately  focused  upon  vis- 
ual and  audible  symbols,  whose  rational 
and  emotional  values  it  is  the  mission  of 
the  college  to  create  and  explore.  In  the 
belief  that  perception  is  largely  shaped 
by  experience,  The  College  of  Commun- 
ication and  Fine  Arts  offers  a  range  of 
symbolically  rendered  experiences,  both 
individual  and  collective,  in  the  hope  of 
broadening  and  sensitizing  the  percep- 
tions of  its  students. 

The  kind  of  symbolic  experience  which 
communicates  emerges  when,  in  Rus- 
kin's  phrase,  "the  hand,  the  head  and  the 
heart  of  man  go  together."  Students  in 
The  College  of  Communication  and  Fine 
Arts  receive  individual  and  small  group 
instruction  toward  this  end.  In  the  hope 
of  furthering  the  capacity  to  impose  a 
pattern  on  experience  and  to  recognize 
the  patterns  offered  by  others,  students 
of  the  college  are  additionally  exposed 
to  courses  drawn  from  a  broad  base  of 
the  liberal  arts. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  represents 
a  diversity  of  academic  and  artistic  back- 
grounds and  interests,  reflected  not  only 


in  its  teaching,  but  also  in  research  and 
creative  activities.  It  is  a  faculty  united  in 
the  attempt  to  maintain  the  highest  stand- 
ards in  both  classroom  and  studio  work, 
standards  which  find  their  limits  at  last 
only  in  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  the 
human  experience  from  which  they  rise. 


PURPOSES 

The  College  of  Communication  and  Fine 
Arts  has  four  primary  functions.  First,  it 
offers  courses  of  study  aimed  at  preparing 
its  students  to  work  toward  careers  in  the 
fine  or  applied  arts,  communications,  or 
the  performing  arts,  whether  as  practition- 
ers, teachers,  artists,  or  consultants. 
Second,  the  college  affords  broad  expo- 
sure and  instruction  in  fine  arts  and 
communication  to  students  of  other  col- 
leges in  the  University  whose  degree 
programs  may  be  enhanced  by  such 
exposure.  Third,  with  a  view  toward  indi- 
vidual professional  growth  as  well  as  gen- 
eral cultural  enhancement,  the  college 
vigorously  promotes  both  scholarly 
research  and  artistic  production  on  the 


part  of  its  faculty.  Finally,  the  college  seeks 
to  enrich  the  cultural  atmosphere  of  both 
the  University  and  the  community  at  large 
through  a  continuing  variety  of  public 
programs,  to  include  art  exhibitions, 
media  presentations,  dramatic  produc- 
tions, concerts,  recitals,  lectures,  semin- 
ars, debates,  workshops,  festivals,  and  the 
like. 

Through  the  diversity  of  these  constit- 
uent elements,  the  college  reflects  the 
unity  and  challenge  facing  the  communic- 
ative artist  and  scholar.  Ultimately  it  is  our 
goal  to  foster  a  more  intense  and  profound 
awareness  of  the  broad  range  of  human 
experience  from  which  the  college  derives 
its  pertinence  and  vitality. 


ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Communication  and 
Fine  Arts  comprises  four  academic 
departments:  Art,  Journalism,  Music,  and 
Theatre  and  Communication  Arts.  The 
requirements  for  the  majors  and  minors 
offered  by  these  departments  are  listed 
later  in  this  section. 
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RESIDENCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

University  residence  requirements  are 
explained  in  detail  in  the  Graduation  from 
the  University  section.  A  transfer  student 
in  The  College  of  Communication  and 
Fine  Arts  must  earn  at  least  6  semester 
hours  in  residence  in  the  major  subject 
and  at  least  3  semester  hours  in  the  minor. 
These  credits  may  be  earned  only  through 
regular  class  enrollment  for  a  letter  grade. 


TEACHER  PREPARATION 

Students  enrolled  in  a  degree  program 
of  The  College  of  Communication  and 
Fine  Arts  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching  careers  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Tennessee  may  meet  the  state 
certification  requirements  while  pursuing 
their  chosen  majors.  Detailed  certifica- 
tion requirements  are  outlined  under 
Requirements  for  Teacher  Certification 
in  the  Graduation  from  the  University 
section.  An  application  to  enter  the 
Teacher  Education  Program  must  be 
filed  with  the  College  of  Education  Gen- 
eral Advisor. 

Students  entering  the  University  as  first 
time  freshmen  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
teaching  careers  in  the  fields  of  music 
or  art,  will  be  required  to  complete  a  five- 
year  program.  This  program  will  result 
in  the  student  first  receiving  a  baccalau- 
reate degree  in  the  College  of  Commun- 
ication and  Fine  Arts  and  then  a  Master 
of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree  through  the 
College  of  Education.  Recommendation 
for  certification  is  contingent  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  fifth  year  (Master  of  Arts 
in  Teaching  degree  program). 

This  program  replaces  previous  Bul- 
letin options  for  majors  in  music  or  art 
education.  Students  should  consult  with 
their  major  advisors  in  the  Departments 
of  Music  or  Art  for  information  about  this 
program  and  to  insure  that  all  require- 
ments for  the  teaching  endorsement, 
general  education  and  professional  stu- 
dies are  completed. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 
Degrees  Offered 

A  student  may  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Music,  or  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree,  by  majoring  in  one  of  the  four 
departments  which  comprise  The  College 
of  Communication  and  Fine  Arts.  The 
following  is  an  outline  by  departments  of 
all  majors  and  concentration  areas  offered 
by  the  departments  in  the  College  of  Com- 
munication and  Fine  Arts. 

A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required  in 
every  course  applicable  toward  a  major  or 
minor. 


Every  student  should  be  aware  that  the 
mere  completion  of  courses  outlined 
below  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  does 
not  guarantee  classification  as  a  major  or 
minor  in  the  discipline  concerned;  the 
student  must  be  recommended  by  the 
chair  of  the  department  in  which  the  major 
or  minor  is  sought.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  chair,  the  quality  of  the  student's  work 
is  not  high  enough,  additional  work,  the 
repetition  of  courses,  or  other  evidences 
of  superior  scholarship  may  be  required. 

Elective  credit  in  the  College  of  Com- 
munication and  Fine  Arts  may  be  granted 
for  validated  learning  from  experience  or 
non-traditional  instruction.  Guidelines  for 
this  procedure  may  be  obtained  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Com- 
munication and  Fine  Arts. 

The  college  requires  a  minimum  of  two 
semesters  of  physical  education  activity 
courses,  one-half  of  which  minimal 
requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  two 
semester  hours  of  Marching  Band.  A  stu- 
dent may  elect  to  take  the  courses  on  a 
credit/no-credit  basis.  Only  students  in  the 
following  programs  may  apply  more  than 
8  semester  hours  of  Physical  Education 
toward  the  specified  minimum  degree 
requirement:  B.F.A.  Theatre  major  with  a 
concentration  in  Performance  or  Dance, 
B.A.  Theatre  major,  Theatre  or  Dance 
minor.  Activity  courses  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Theatre  and  Communica- 
tion Arts  at  the  1000  and  2000  levels  with 
the  prefix  DANC  may  be  taken  to  fulfill 
physical  education  requirements. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS 
(IN  ART) 

The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  is  a 
professional  degree.  The  requirements 
provide  the  student  a  greater  opportunity 
for  specialization  in  art  than  the  other 
baccalaureate  programs. 

The  specific  degree  requirements  are 
divided  into  five  groups:  (1)  general  edu- 
cation, (2)  basic  art  courses,  (3)  courses 
in  one  of  the  four  concentration  areas,  (4) 
elective  courses  in  art  and  (5)  elective 
courses  other  than  art  to  bring  the  total 
to  139  semester  hours. 

Retention:  Sophomore  Review  is  required 
of  all  students  with  a  concentration  in  Art 
Education;  Graphic  Design;  Ceramics, 
Painting,  Printmaking,  and  Sculpture;  or 
Interior  Design.  Students  normally  meet 
the  Sophomore  Review  requirement  either 
during  the  completion  of  the  last  three 
hours  of  core  courses  or  during  the  next 
regular  semester  following  completion  of 
basic  art  requirements:  ART  1201,  1204, 
2201,  2202,  1311,  1314,  2313,  2101,  2102. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Sophomore 
Review  is  a  prerequisite  for  continuing  as 
an  art  major,  and  fulfilling  requirements 
for  graduation.  If  a  student  does  not 
initially  pass  the  Sophomore  Review,  the 
requirement  must  be  met  during  the  next 
semester  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled 
in  the  university.  Transfer  students  must 


meet  the  Sophomore  Review  requirement 
prior  to  enrolling  in  upper  division  art 
courses.  Guidelines  and  procedures  for 
Sophomore  Review  are  available  in  the 
department  office  upon  request.  Students 
seeking  a  B.F.A.  degree  should  complete 
the  following  required  sequence  of  basic 
art  courses  as  well  as  general  university 
requirements:  FRESHMAN  YEAR  -  ART 
1201  (3),  ART  1311  (3),  ART  1204  (3),  and 
ART  1314;  SOPHOMORE  YEAR  -  ART 
2201  (3),  ART  2313  (3),  and  ART  2202  (3). 
ART  2101  and  2102  may  be  taken  any  time 
during  the  first  four  semesters. 
Graduation:  For  the  B.F.A.  degree  a  total 
of  139  semester  hours  is  required  for  grad- 
uation, 90  of  which  must  be  in  professional 
course  work.  A  minimum  of  42  upper 
division  semester  hours  is  required  for  this 
degree.  A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required 
in  all  art  courses. 

1.  General  Education  Courses 

English:  ENGL  1101,  1102  with  a  minimum  grade  of 
C;  and  two  of  the  following:  2101,  2102,  2103,  2104, 
2105,2106. 

Humanities  and  Communications:  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: COMM  2321,  2322,  or  THEA  1411;  plus  one 
course  to  be  chosen  from  communications,  Eng- 
lish, foreign  languages,  history,  music  history,  phi- 
losophy, or  theatre  history.  Art  Education  students 
must  take  COMM  2912. 

History:  HIST  2601,  2602. 

Natural/Physical  Science:  6  semester  hours  (A 
sequence  is  required  only  for  those  students  with 
a  concentration  in  Art  Education  and  who  are 
seeking  state  certification.)  in  biology,  chemistry, 
GEOG  1101, 1102;  GEOG  1101,  GEOL  1101;  GEOL 
1101,  1201;  PSCI  1031,  1032;  or  physics. 

Mathematics:  One-semester  course  (3  semester 
hours)  MATH  1181,  1182,  1211,  or  1212;  or  PHIL 
1611. 

Physical  Education:  two  semesters;  for  details  see 
Graduation  from  the  University. 

Computer  Literacy  (3  semester  hours):  COMP  1200, 
a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  dean,  or  pass 
an  approved  computer  literacy  examination.  Art 
Education  students  will  take  EDUC  3600. 

Health:  (3  semester  hours)  Art  Education  students 
must  take  HLTH  1102. 

Social  Sciences:  (3  semester  hours)  Art  Education 
students  must  choose  from  Anthropology,  Eco- 
nomics, Sociology,  Political  Science  or  Geography 
(except  GEOG  1101,  1102,4111,4121,4122,4131). 

2.  Basic  Art  Courses  (39  hours) 

ART  1311,  1314,  2313;  1201,  1204,  2201,  2202;  2101, 
2102. 

Art  History:  12  upper  division  semester  hours  in  art 
history  courses;  no  more  than  3  hours  of  museum 
studies  may  be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 
(Interior  Design  students  must  take  ART  3103, 
3104;  Art  Education  students  must  take  two  courses 
from  ART  4151,  4154,  or  4156;  and  two  elective 
courses  in  Art  History.) 

3.  Concentration  Areas: 

a.  Ceramics,  Painting,  Printmaking,  and  Sculpture  (42 

hours): 

ART  2314,  4321 ;  3523,  3524,  4521 ,  4522;  2351 ,  3351 , 

4351 ; 251 1 , 351 1 , 451 1 ; 3331 , 3332, 4331 , 4332; 4621 , 

4622;  461 1 . 

NOTE:    Selection   of   fourteen    (14)    appropriate 

courses  from  the  nineteen   (19)   courses  listed 

above. 

b.  Graphic  Design  (42  hours): 

ART  221 3,  2221 ,  2222,  2351 ,  321 3,  3221 ,  3222,  331 2, 
4221 ,  4222,  4223,  4321 ,  4341 ,  461 1 . 

c.  Interior  Design  (42  hours): 

ART,  2233, 2234, 231 2, 3233, 3234, 3235, 3236, 3237, 
3238,  4237,  4238,  4239, 4240,  461 1 . 

d.  Art  Education  (39  hours): 

ART  2351 ,  251 1 ,  3523,  4321 ,  4322,  4424;  341 1 ,  3421 , 
4410,  4611;  EDUC  2600,  2601,  3000,  3001,  4701. 
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4.  Art  Electives  to  complete  the  total  of 
90  semester  hours. 

5.  Elective  Courses  other  than  art  to  com- 
plete the  total  of  139  semester  hours. 
These  courses  will  be  chosen  by  the 
student  in  consultation  with  his  advisor 
and  the  chair  of  the  Department  of  Art. 

BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS 
(IN  THEATRE) 

The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  a 
program  specifically  designed  for  stu- 
dents whose  certain  interests  and  abil- 
ities strongly  suggest  the  potential  for 
pursuing  careers  as  professional  artists 
in  the  resident,  professional,  or  academic 
theatre.  To  expand  the  student's  creative 
powers  and  deepen  the  commitment  to 
a  vocation  in  the  theatre,  the  B.F.A.  pro- 
gram offers  the  student  (1 )  a  basic  prob- 
ing of  all  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  theatre; 
(2)  an  exploration  in  depth  of  one  area 
of  special  interest;  (3)  the  opportunity  to 
participate  creatively  as  a  theatre  artist 
through  extensive  production  expe- 
rience. Three  areas  of  specialization  are 
offered:  I.  Performance,  II.  Design  and 
Technical  Production,  and  III.  Dance. 
Students  entering  the  B.F.A.  program  will 
elect  one  of  these  three  areas  for  con- 
centrated study.  The  student  will  nor- 
mally begin  specialized  training  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Admission     and     Retention     Criteria: 

Admission  and  retention  in  the  B.F.A. 
program  in  Theatre  are  based  on  selec- 
tive procedures  in  the  form  of  portfolio 
reviews  held  yearly  and/or  auditions  held 
twice  yearly.  Following  their  audition/ 
interview  or  portfolio  review/interview, 
applicants  will  be  notified  as  to  whether 
they  have  been  accepted  into  the  pro- 
gram, accepted  for  one  more  semester 
on  a  probationary  basis,  or  advised  to 
pursue  another  degree  program. 

(1)  Performance:  Admission  and  reten- 
tion in  the  Performance  concentration 
are  based  on  an  audition  and  interview. 
In  addition  to  the  interview,  the  student 
is  expected  to  present  an  audition  which 
will  consist  of  a  group  dance  audition  and 
presentation  of  two  monologues  from 
plays  of  distinctly  different  styles  and/or 
periods.  The  total  time  of  the  monologues 
may  not  exceed  five  minutes. 

(2)  Design  and  Technical  Production: 
Admission  and  retention  in  the  Design 
and  Technical  concentration  are  based 
on  portfolio  review  and  interview.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  interview,  the  student  is 
expected  to  submit  a  portfolio  of  artistic 
and  production  work.  This  may  consist 
of  photographs,  sketches,  costume 
plates,  elevations,  lighting  plots,  ground 
plans,  etc. 

(3)  Dance:  Admission  and  retention  in 
the  Dance  concentration  are  based  on 
an  audition  and  interview.  In  addition  to 
the  interview,  the  student  is  expected  to 
participate  in  a  group  audition  designed 
to  demonstrate  dance  technique  and 
performance  skills. 


Retention:  The  fact  must  be  emphasized 
that  admission  to  the  B.F.A.  curriculum 
does  nor  imply  a  student's  permanent 
tenure  in  the  program.  Beyond  the  audi- 
tion interview  or  portfolio  review,  the 
student's  active  participation  in  the  co- 
curricular  activities  of  the  department  will 
be  assessed  by  the  theatre  faculty.  Artis- 
tic growth,  development  of  technical 
facility,  and  continuing  commitment  to 
creative  excellence  on  the  part  of  the 
student  will  be  evaluated.  Permission  to 
continue  in  the  program  will  be  based 
on  this  evaluation. 

Transfer  of  Credit:  In  certain  cases  stu- 
dents may  be  admitted  to  an  advanced 
level  of  the  B.F.A.  training  program.  Such 
admission  will  be  based  upon:  (1)  an 
audition  and  interview;  (2)  the  student's 
previous  course  work  in  theatre,  partic- 
ularly in  the  area  of  special  interest;  (3) 
the  student's  previous  involvements  in 
production  experience;  (4)  letters  of 
recommendation  from  former  Theatre 
Arts  instructors  and/or  directors.  Even  if 
admitted  to  an  advanced  standing,  the 
student  will  be  required  to  remedy  pre- 
vious course  deficiencies. 

Advising:  Upon  admission  to  the  B.F.A. 
program,  each  student  will  be  assigned 
a  faculty  advisor.  For  this  degree,  136 
semester  hours  are  required  for  gradua- 
tion. A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required 
in  all  theatre  courses;  the  student  must 
maintain  an  overall  quality  point  average 
of  2.0. 

1.  General  Education  Courses 

English:  ENGL  1101,  1102  with  a  minimum 
grade  of  C;  and  two  of  the  following.  2101, 
2102,2103,2104,2105,2106  (12) 

Humanities:  Six  semester  hours  to  be  chosen 
from  communications,  English,  foreign  lan- 
guages, history,  music  history,  philosophy, 
or  art  history.  (6) 

History:  HIST  2601 ,  2602  (6) 

Natural/Physical  Sciences:  (Sequence  not 
required)  (6) 

Oral  Communications:  One  oral  communica- 
tion course  from  the  Department  of  Theatre 
and  Communication  Arts  (3) 

Mathematics  or  PHIL  1611  (3) 

Physical  Education:  two  semesters  (THEA  2501 
or  2502  may  be  substituted  for  one  P.E. 
course) 

Computer  Literacy:  COMP  1200,  a  course  of 
study  approved  by  the  dean,  pass  an 
approved  computer  literacy  examination  (3) 

2.  Basic  Theatre  Core  Courses 
(36  hours): 

THEA  1411,  1551, 1561,  2501,  2511,  2531,  3412,  3541 
(2),  3542  (4),  4551,  or  4552,  4582,  and  COMM  1781. 

3.  Concentration  Areas 

Performance,  Design  and  Technical  Production,  and 
Dance  Individual  concentration  course  sequence  to 
be  determined  in  conference  with  student's  advisor 
and  then  submitted  as  a  Plan  of  Study  to  the  Director 
of  Theatre  for  approval.  Emphasis  in  specific  areas 
(acting,  stage  movement,  dance,  directing,  oral  inter- 
pretation, playwriting,  design,  theatre  technology, 
management)  will  determine  sequence  structure. 
FOR  EXAMPLE: 

a.  Performance  (Acting  Sequence): 
THEA  1212,  2502,  2532,  3411,  3505,  3506,  3531, 
3532,  3541,  3542,  4521,  4455,  4457,  *4541,  4551  or 
4552  (to  complement  theatre  history  core  require- 
ments); elective  courses  chosen  in  conference  with 
the  student's  advisor. 


b.  Design  and  Technical  Production 

THEA  2512,  3511,  3542  (2),  3561,  *4541,  4551  or 
4552,  (to  complement  theatre  history  core  require- 
ments), 3562,  4554, 4564,  4591 ,  4592,  4550  (9),  4560 
(9);  elective  courses  chosen  in  conference  with  the 
student's  advisor. 

c.  Dance 

DANC  2101,  2821,  2825,  2827,  2831,  3101,  3201, 
3829  (16),  4101, 4201 ,  4301;  THEA  2502, 3505,  3506, 
*4541;  elective  courses  chosen  in  conference  with 
the  student's  advisor. 

'NOTE:  THEA  4541  Internship  (see  course  descrip- 
tion section.)  The  intent  of  this  requirement  and 
course  is  to  provide  the  student  experience  in  a 
full-time  theatre  production  situation.  Off-campus 
participation  (usually  following  the  junior  year)  is 
an  essential  element  of  the  B.F.A.  degree  program. 
Details  are  to  be  planned  in  advance  in  conference 
with  the  student's  advisor. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
(IN  COMMERCIAL  MUSIC) 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  Com- 
mercial Music  is  designed  for  students 
whose  interests  and  abilities  indicate  a 
strong  potential  for  significant  achieve- 
ment in  music  industry.  Four  concentra- 
tions available  are:  Studio/Live  Perfor- 
mance; Composition/Arranging;  Music 
Business;  and  Recording  Technology. 

Admission:  Admission  is  based  on  selec- 
tive procedures,  and  admission  to  the 
University  does  not  guarantee  placement 
in  the  Commercial  Music  Program.  Strin- 
gent quality  control  is  essential;  there- 
fore, an  assessment  is  required  of  all 
students  desiring  to  enter  the  program. 
Entrance  requirements  vary  by 
concentration.  Specific  admissions  crite- 
ria may  be  obtained  through  the  office 
of  the  Chairman,  Department  of  Music. 
Through  the  admissions  procedure,  pre- 
liminary estimates  of  student  commit- 
ment and  potential  success  can  be  made. 
Upon  admission,  the  student  will  be 
assigned  a  CMUS  advisor. 

Retention:  The  student's  progress  and 
continued  potential  will  be  reviewed 
twice  yearly  by  the  appropriate  Commer- 
cial Music  faculty.  Permission  to  con- 
tinue in  the  program  will  be  based  upon 
this  evaluation.  Retention  criteria  may  be 
obtained  through  the  office  of  the  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Music. 

Piano  Proficiency:  All  students  concen- 
trating in  Studio/Live  Performance  and 
Composition/Arranging  with  the  excep- 
tion of  keyboard  majors,  must  pass  the 
Commercial  Music  piano  proficiency 
examination  prior  to  their  last  semester 
in  the  program. 

Experiential  Learning:  Credit  may  be 
awarded  for  validated  learning  from  ex- 
perience or  non-traditional  instruction. 
Students  who  wish  to  apply  for  credit  for 
experiential  learning  may  obtain  guide- 
lines for  this  procedure  from  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Communication  and 
Fine  Arts.  (See  Fees  and  Charges,  for 
related  fee  information.) 

Graduation  from  the  Program:  Gradua- 
tion requirements  vary  by  concentration. 
For  students  in  the  Music  Business  and 
Recording  Technology  concentrations,  a 
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minimum  of  139  hours  is  required  for 
graduation;  a  minimum  grade  of  C  and  a 
quality  point  average  of  2.5  are  required 
in  all  courses  in  the  core  and  concentra- 
tion. For  students  in  the  Composition/ 
Arranging  and  Studio/Live  Performance 
concentrations,  a  minimum  of  139  hours 
is  required  for  graduation;  a  minimum 
grade  of  C  and  a  quality  point  average  of 
3.0  are  required  in  all  courses  in  the  core 
concentration. 

1.  General  Education  Courses 
(40-42  hours) 

English:  ENGL  1101.  1102  with  a  minimum 
grade  of  C;  and  two  of  the  following:  ENGL 
2101,2102,2103,2104,2105,2106    '  (12) 

Humanities  and  Communications:  one  of  the 

following:  COMM  2321,  2322,  or  THEA  1411; 
plus  one  course  to  be  chosen  from  com- 
munications, English,  foreign  languages,  his- 
tory, art  history,  philosophy,  or  theatre 
history.  (6) 

History:  HIST  2601,  2602  (6) 

Natural/Physical  Science:  Two  semesters  in 

biology,  chemistry;  GEOG  1101,  1102; 

geology;  or  physics.  (Physics  1111-1112  for 
music  majors  preferred.)  Sequence  not  re- 
quired for  students  in  Music  Business  and 
Recording  Technology.  (6-8) 

Mathematics:  Music  Business:  MATH  1211, 

Recording  Technology:  MATH  1213  or  higher; 
Composition/Arranging  and  Studio/Live  Per- 
formance: MATH  1181  or  higher  (3) 

Physical  Education:  (two  semesters)  for  details 

see  Graduation  from  the  University. 

Computer  Literacy:  COMP  1200,  a  course  of 
study  approved  by  the  dean,  or  by  passing 
an  approved  computer  literacy 
examination.  (3) 

2.  Commercial  Music  Core  Courses 
(28  hours) 

MUTC  1008  (3),  1009  (3),  1010  (1),  1011  (1),  2008 

(3); 

MUHL  3302  (3);  MUSE  1105  (2);  CMUS  1116  (2),  2101 
(3),  3800  (4),  4602  (3). 

3.  Concentration  Areas 

a.  Studio/Live  Performance  (71-72  hours) 
MUTC  2010  (1),  3008  (3).  3009  (1);  CMUS  2102 

(3),  3828  (2);  MUAP  1000  (4);  MUHL  4802  (3); 

one  of  the  following  (3-4):  CMUS  3100,  3101, 

or  COMM  3823;  CMUS  4897  (3)  (23-24) 

Individual  lessons  on  a  major  instrument  or 

voice  of  which  a  minimum  of  4  hours  must 

be  in  upper  division  courses  (16) 

Instruction  on  a  secondary  instrument  or  voice 

(piano  majors  take  MUAP  251 1 )  (2) 

MUAP  3010  (8) 

MUAP  3011  (4) 

MUAP  3103  (6) 

MUAP  3825  (3) 

MUAP  3826  (3) 

MUAP  3827  (3) 

MUAP  4103  (3) 

These  courses  have  separate  sections  for  voice 

and  instrumental  students. 

b.  Composition/Arranging  (71-74  hours) 
MUTC  2010  (1),  3008  (3),  3009  (1);  CMUS  2102 

(2),  3828  (2);  MUAP  1000  (4);  MUHL  4802  (3); 
one  of  the  following  (3-4):  CMUS  3100,  3101, 
COMM  3823;  CMUS  4897  (4)  (23-24) 

vlajor  instrument  or  voice  (7) 

VIUSE  1101  (2),  1104  (2),  1116  (2);  MUAP  1312 

(2)  (pianists  take  MUSE  1111);  MUAP  1411 
or  1412  (2)  (percussionists  take  MUSE  1111); 
MUTC  2501  (2),  2511  (2),  4201003  (2);  two 
semesters  each  of:  MUAP  3010,  3011,  3103 
(vocalists  may  take  MUAP  3601 );  CMUS  2501 
(2),  2502  (2),  3501  (2),  4102  (3),  4501  (3),  4502 

(3)  (38-39) 
Two  of  the  following:  CMUS  3801,  3825,  4103, 

4603;  MUTC  4201004  (5-6) 

:.  Music  Business  (71  hours) 

iMUS  3100  (3),  3101  (3),  3103  (3),  3801  (2),  4504 

3), 

1603  (3),  4804  (3),  4898  (4);  MUAP  1000  (2),  Applied 


Music  Instruction  (8);  one  of  the  following:  MUHL 
4801  (3)  or  4802  (3);  COMM  4811  (3),  4812  (3),  4831 
(3);  FIR  3011  (3),  3410  (3),  4440  (3),  4870  (3);  ACCT 
2010  (3).  2020  (3),  3010  (3);  MGMT  2710  (3);  elective 
to  bring  the  total  to  139  hours  (1). 

d.  Recording  Technology  (71  hours) 
CMUS  3100  (3),  3101  (3),  3103  (3),  3801  (2),  4603 
(3),  4800  (4),  4802  (4),  4803  (4),  4804  (3),  4805  (3), 
4898  (4);  MUAP  1000  (2),  Applied  Music  Workshop 
(8);  one  of  the  following:  MUHL  4801  (3)  or  4802  (3); 
COMM  3821  (3),  3823  (4),  3824  (4),  4812  (3);  FIR  301 1 
(3);  TECH  1811  (3);  electives  to  bring  the  total  to 
139  hours  (2). 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 
(IN  MUSIC) 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  with  a  major  in 
Music  is  a  professional  degree,  the  re- 
quirements for  which  provide  the  student 
with  an  opportunity  for  specialization  in 
the  traditional  disciplines  of  music  and 
music  education.  A  minimum  grade  of  C 
is  required  in  every  graded  course  applic- 
able toward  the  major.  The  student  must 
maintain  an  overall  quality  point  average 
of  2.0.  Exception:  School  Music  concen- 
tration: (1)  overall  quality  point  average 
of  2.25;  (2)  quality  point  average  no  less 
than  2.25  in  all  courses  taken  at  Memphis 
State  University  excluding  all  credit  trans- 
ferred from  other  institutions;  (3)  quality 
point  average  no  less  than  2.5  in  all  music 
courses;  (4)  quality  point  average  no  less 
than  2.5  in  all  required  professional  edu- 
cation courses;  (5)  grade  of  C  or  above 
in  each  professional  education  and  music 
course.  The  specific  degree  requirements 
are  divided  into  five  groups:  (1)  general 
education,  (2)  basic  music  courses,  (3) 
courses  required  for  the  specific  emphasis 
chosen  by  the  student,  (4)  music  electives 
and  (5)  elective  courses  other  than  music 
and  music  education  to  bring  the  total  of 
semester  hours  taken  to  132  (134  for 
school  music  concentration).  Transfer 
students  must  complete  at  least  30  semes- 
ter hours  of  music  and/or  music  education 
courses  at  the  upper  division  ievel  at  Mem- 
phis State  University. 

Admission:  All  applicants  seeking  admis- 
sion as  freshman  music  majors  or  as 
transfer  students  must  complete  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Admissions  Office  of  Memphis 
State  University  an  appropriate  formal 
application  form.  In  addition  to  academic 
considerations,  admission  to  the  music 
degree  program  requires  a  personal  inter- 
view and  an  audition.  The  audition  con- 
sists of  (1)  performance  in  the  student's 
major  applied  area,  (2)  a  music  theory 
examination  and  (3)  a  piano  placement 
exam.  Candidates  are  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  accomplishment,  potential  and 
suitability  for  the  program  they  wish  to 
pursue.  Students  seeking  admittance  as 
music  majors  in  the  fall  term  should  apply 
no  later  than  August  1  and  those  seeking 
admittance  in  the  spring  term  should  apply 
no  later  than  December  1.  Additional  infor- 
mation on  specific  audition  requirements 
and  on  interview/audition  appointments 
may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  Music. 


Degree  Requirements  (figures  in  paren- 
theses indicate  semester  hours  credit): 

1.  General  Education  Courses 
(32-45  hours) 

English:  ENGL  1101,  1102  with  a  minimum 
grade  of  C;  and  two  of  the  following:  2101, 
2102,2103,2104,2105,2106  (12) 

Foreign  Language:  6  semester  hours  in  one 
foreign  language;  for  details  see  advisor.  (Not 

required  in  School  Music  concentration)  (6) 

History:  two  of  the  following:  HIST  2601,  2602, 
3900  (6) 

Science:  a  two-semester  sequence  course  (6 
semester  hours  or  more)  in  biology;  chemistry; 

GEOG  1101,  1102;  geology;  or  physics  (6-8) 

Communications:  one  of  the  following:  COMM 
2311,  2321,  2322,  2912,  3341,  THEA  1411  (Only 
COMM    2912    is    applicable    to    the    con- 
centration in  School  Music.)  (3) 
Mathematics:  3  semester  hours  from  the 
following:  1181,  1182,  1211,  1212,  1312,  1321, 
2291,  2321,  or  2611;  or  PHIL  1611  (PHIL  1611 
not  applicable  to  the  concentration  in  School 
Music.)  (3) 
Physical  Education:  (two  semesters)  for  details 
see  Graduation  from  the  University 
Computer  Literacy:  COMP  1200,  a  course  of 
study  approved  by  the  dean,  or  pass  an 
approved  computer  literacy  examination  (3) 

2.  Basic  Music  Courses  (37.5-42  hours) 

MUTC  1008,  1010,  1009,  101 1,  2008,  2010,  3008, 
3009, 3010, 3101 ,  3102  (MUTC  3102  not  required 
in  School  Music  concentration)  (22) 

MUHL  3301,3302,  History  of  Music  (6) 

MUSE  3700  Basic  Conducting  (2) 

Large  Musical  Organizations:  A  minimum  of  eight 
semesters  of  large  ensemble  is  required  of  music 
majors.  (Exceptions  to  this  policy  are  pianists  with 
concentration  in  Performance  and  guitarists  who  are 
required  to  have  a  minimum  of  6  semesters  of  large 
ensemble.)  Generally,  wind  and  percussion  per- 
formers are  to  participate  in  an  instrumental  ensem- 
ble; string  performers  are  to  participate  in  orchestra; 
and  vocal,  keyboard,  and  guitar  performers  are  to 
participate  in  a  choral  organization  unless  assigned 
to  a  large  instrumental  ensemble.  Transfer  students 
lacking  sufficient  large  ensemble  credits  may  partially 
fulfill  their  large  ensemble  requirements  by  simul- 
taneously enrolling  in  a  small  ensemble  with  a  max- 
imum of  2  credit  hours  of  small  ensemble  applicable 
to  the  total  large  ensemble  requirement.  Ensemble 
assignments  are  based  on  audition  and  may  be 
repeated.  Any  exception  to  this  general  ensemble 
assignment  policy  will  be  made  after  a  review  of 
petitions  by  the  departmental  chair,  the  appropriate 
ensemble  director,  and  the  applied  teacher. 

Piano  Proficiency:  All  music  majors  must  take  a  piano 
placement  examination  prior  to  enrolling  in  applied 
music  courses.  This  evaluation  will  place  students 
in  the  appropriate  piano  class  (MUSE  1100,  1105, 
1106,  2107,  2108)  to  develop  the  skills  necessary  to 
pass  the  Piano  Proficiency  Examination.  All  students 
in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  (in  Music)  degree  program 
must  pass  the  Piano  Proficiency  Examination  before 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  This  may  be  done 
in  either  of  two  ways:  (1)  by  completing  MUSE  2108 
or  (2)  by  passing  without  credit  the  piano  proficiency 
exam  given  once  each  semester.  Piano  proficiency 
requirements  vary  according  to  the  area  of  concen- 
tration. A  verification  will  be  mailed  to  the  student 
and  to  appropriate  officials  upon  completion  of  the 
Examination.  After  successful  completion  of  this 
Examination,  music  students  whose  major  instrument 
is  not  piano  may  audition  for  major  group  or  private 
instruction  in  piano. 

Applied  Music  Workshop:  MUAP  1000  is  required  of 
all  music  majors  for  eight  semesters. 

3.  Major:  Music 

Concentration  Areas  (choose  one): 

a.  Performance  (45-60  hours). 

Instruction  in  performance  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Music  with  a  Concen- 
tration in  Performance  is  provided  for  the 
following  areas:  Trumpet,  Horn,  Trombone, 
Tuba,  and  Euphonium  (Brass  Instruments); 
Piano,  Harpsichord,  and  Organ  (Keyboard 
Instruments);  Percussion;  Violin,  Viola,  Vio- 
loncello,   Bass,    Guitar,    and    Harp    (String 
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Instruments);  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Saxo- 
phone, and  Bassoon  (Woodwind  Instru- 
ments); and  Voice. 

Individual  instruction  in  major  performance 
area 

Instruction  in  secondary  performance  area: 

For  Brass  Instruments:  2  hours  each  in  indi- 
vidual instruction  in  two  secondary  brass 
instruments;  group  instruction  in  woodwind 
instruments. 

For  Woodwind  Instruments:  2  hours  each  in 
individual  instruction  in  two  secondary  wood- 
wind instruments;  group  instruction  in  brass 
instruments. 

For  Percussion:  group  instruction  in  brass 
instruments:  woodwind  instruments,  and 
string  instruments. 

For  String  Instruments:  2  hours  each  in  indi- 
vidual instruction  in  2  secondary  string  instru- 
ments; 2  hours  in  appropriate  pedagogy  or 
repertory  courses. 

Fcr  Keyboard  Instruments  and  Voice:  6  hours 
in  appropriate  courses  in  repertory,  pedag- 
ogy, and  accompanying. 

Music  History  elective:  Choose  from  MUHL 
4001 ,  4004,  4005,  4407, 4408,  4500, 4801 ,  4802 
in  consultation  with  major  advisor 

Music  Theory  elective:  Choose  from  MUTC 
4201  sections  002,  003,  004,  006,  or  007  in 
consultation  with  major  advisor. 

Junior  Recital 

Senior  Recital 

Small  Ensembles 

4  semesters  of  small  ensembles,  chosen  from 
those  listed  under  "Small  Ensembles  and 
Chamber  Music"  in  consultation  with  the 
major  advisor,  is  required.  6  hours  of  MUAP 
3301  (Chamber  Music  for  Pianists)  is  required 
of  students  in  Piano. 

For  students  in  Voice,  in  addition  to  6  hours 
general  education  requirement  in  foreign 
Languages,  6  hours  each  in  2  other  languages 
(must  be  French,  German,  or  Italian). 

b.  Sacred  Music:  (37-43  hours) 
Individual  Instruction  in  Voice  or  Organ 
MUSA  4104,  4105  Sacred  Music  in  History  and 

Practice  I  &  II 
MUSE  4701  Choral  Conducting 
MUSA  4106  Children's  Choirs  in  the  Church 
Senior  Recital 
For  students  in  Voice: 

MUSE  1111  Guitar  Class 

Small  Ensembles 

Music  Electives 
For  students  in  Organ: 

Individual  instruction  in  Voice 

MUSA  4101  Service  Playing 

MUHL  4005  History  and  Literature  of  the 

Organ 

Small  Ensembles 

Music  Electives 

c.  Composition:  (47  hours) 

Individual  instruction  in  applied  music  to 
include  two  semesters  of  piano 


(28) 
(6) 


(3) 


(2-3) 
(D 
(D 

(4-6) 


(12) 

(16) 

(6) 
(2) 
(3) 

(D 

(2) 
(4) 
(4) 

(4) 
(3) 

(3) 
(2) 
(2) 


(8) 


MUTC  2501  Composition  (2) 

MUTC  2502  Composition  (4) 

MUTC    4501     Composition     (at     least     four 

semesters)  (8) 

MUTC  4511  Intermediate  Electronic  Music  (2) 

MUTC  4512  Advanced  Electronic  Music  (2) 

MUTC   4201    Studies   in    Music   Theory   and 

Composition  (9) 

002  Sixteenth  Century  Counterpoint 

003  Eighteenth  Century  Counterpoint 

004  Twentieth  Century  Counterpoint 

007  Advanced  Orchestration 

MUTC  4101  Twentieth  Century  Compositional 

Techniques  (3) 

MUSE  3702  Score  Reading  (3) 

MUHL  4408006  Twentieth  Century  Music  (3) 

MUTC  4599  Senior  Composition  Recital  (1) 

MUAP  3402  Contemporary  Chamber  Players         (2) 

d.  Music  Theory:  (47  hours) 

Individual  instruction  in  applied  music,  at  least 

8  hours  of  which  must  be  in  piano  (12) 
MUTC  4502  Composition  for  Non-composition 

Majors  (3) 

MUTC   4201    Studies   in    Music   Theory   and 
Composition  (15) 

002  Sixteenth  Century  Counterpoint 

003  Eighteenth  Century  Counterpoint 

004  Twentieth  Century  Counterpoint 

005  Pedagogy  of  Theory 

006  Analytic  Techniques 

007  Advanced  Orchestration 

MUTC  4203  Critical  Studies  in  Music  (3) 
MUTC  4101   Composition  Techniques  of  the 

Twentieth  Century  (3) 

MUSE  3702  Score  Reading  (3) 
MUSE  4700  Instrumental  Conducting  or  MUSE 

4701  Choral  Conducting  (2) 

Upper  division  Music  History  (6) 

e.  Music  History:  (51  hours) 

Individual  instruction  in  applied  music  (10) 

MUSE  3702  Score  Reading  (3) 
MUTC     4201     Studies     in     Music     Theory 
andComposition 

002  Sixteenth  Century  Counterpoint  (2) 

003  Eighteenth  Century  Counterpoint  (2) 
Advanced  Music  History  (12) 
Two  additional  courses  in  the  social  sciences  (6) 
Foreign  language:  1 2  semester  hours  in  addition 

to  requirements  for  general  education  (12) 

Collegium  musicum  (4) 

i.  School  Music:  (48-53  hours) 

Core:  (23-25  hours) 

HLTH  1102  and  PSYC  1101  (6) 
EDUC  2600  Human  Development  and  Learning 

Theory  (3) 

EDUC  2601  Clinical  Experience  I  (1) 

EDUC  3000  Principles  of  Teaching  (3) 

EDUC  3001  Clinical  Experience  II  (1) 

EDUC  4701  Clinical  Experience  III  (2) 
MUSE  4203  Materials  and  Methods  of  Class 

room  Music  (3) 

MUSE  4206  Music  for  Exceptional  Children  (3) 


MUSE  1112,  1113  Class  Instruction  in  Voice 

(not  required  of  students  enrolled  in  Applied 

Voice) 
Recital 

Instrumental  Emphasis:  (26-28  hours) 
MUSE  1101,  1103,  1104,  1116  Class  Instruction 

in  Brass  Instruments,  Percussion  Methods, 

Woodwind  Instruments,  Stringed 

Instruments  (8) 

MUSE  4204  Instrumental  Music  in  Elementary 

and  Secondary  Education 
MUSE  4700  Instrumental  Conducting 
MUSE  4205  Marching  Band  Techniques 

(not  required  of  students  who  are  String 

principals) 
Applied  Music:  Individual  instruction  in  a  major 

instrument:  at  least  4  hours  must  be  taken 

at  the  upper  division  level 
Choral  Emphasis:  (25  hours) 
MUSE  1115  Guitar  and  Recorder 
MUSE  4202  Materials  and  Methods  of  Music, 

Grades  K-6 
MUSE  4207  Choral  Methods  and  Materials 
MUSE  4211  Vocal  Diction 
MUSE  4701  Choral  Conducting 
Applied  Music:  Individual  instruction  in  voice 

or  a  major  instrument;  at  least  4  hours  must 

be  taken  at  the  upper  division  level 


(2) 


(2) 
(2) 
(2) 


(14) 
(2) 

(3) 

(2) 
(2) 
(2) 


(14) 

4.  Music  Electives:  at  least  6  semester 
hours  in  upper  division  music  courses 
selected  from  a  concentration  area  other 
than  the  one  chosen  for  the  major. 

5.  Elective  Courses  to  bring  the  total  to 
a  minimum  of  132  semester  hours  (134 
for  students  in  School  Music).  These 
courses  will  be  chosen  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  his  advisor  and  major 
professor. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  the  student  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  132  semester  hours  with  a 
quality  point  average  of  2.0.  Of  the  132 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation, 
at  least  42  semester  hours  must  be  in 
courses  from  the  Upper  Division.  Not 
more  than  42  semester  hours  in  any  one 
subject  will  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

B.A.  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

English:  ENGL  1101,  1102  with  a  minimum  grade  of 
C;  and  two  of  the  following:  2101,  2102,  2103,  2104, 
2105,  2106. 

Foreign  language:  12  semester  hours,  or  the  equiv- 
alent, in  one  foreign  language. 

History:  HIST  2601,  2602. 

Natural  science:  3  courses  from  at  least  2  depart- 
ments; if  2  are  from  the  same  department,  they  must 
constitute  a  sequence.  Courses  from  which  these 
must  be  selected  are  BIOL  1111,1112;  CHEM  1051 , 
1052,  or  CHEM  1111,  1112;  or  PSCI  1031,  1032; 
GEOG  1101, 1102;  GEOG  1101,  GEOL  1101;  GEOL 
1101,  1201  (not  more  than  two  courses  may  be 
taken  in  geography  and/or  geology  courses  to  meet 
this  requirement);  PHYS  1111,  1112  or  1811,  1812, 
or  2111,  2112,  or  2511,  2512. 

Social  science:  15  semester  hours  with  no  more  than 
6  semester  hours  in  a  single  discipline.  Courses 
from  which  these  must  be  selected  are  ANTH  1100 
or  1 300,  and  ANTH  1 200  or  1400;  CJUS 1 1 00;  ECON 
1010,  2110,  2120;  GEOG  1401,  2301,  2311;  HIST 
1301,  1302;  INTL  1101,  1102;  POLS  1101,  1100, 
2301,  2501;  PSYC  1101,  1102;  SOCI  1111,  1112; 
no  more  than  6  hours  from  the  following  courses: 
JOUR  1700,  COMM  1781,  1782. 

Mathematics/Philosophy:  9  semester  hours  as  fol- 
lows: 3  of  mathematics  plus  3  of  philosophy  plus 
3  of  either.  The  following  courses  are  acceptable: 
MATH  1181,  1182,  or  1211,  1212,  1312,  1321,  1401, 
1402, 2291,2321, 2322,2401, 2402, 2581,  PHIL  1111, 
1611. 

Fine  Arts:  Two  of  the  following  courses:  ART  1101; 
MUHL  1101;  THEA  1551;  and  COMM  1851. 

Physical  Education:  for  details  see  Graduation  from 
the  University. 


ART 
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Computer  Literacy:  COMP  1200,  a  course  of  study 
approved  by  the  dean,  or  by  passing  an  approved 
computer  literacy  examination.  (3  semester  hours) 

Major:  Completion  of  requirements  for  one  of  the 
majors  listed  below. 

Electives:  to  bring  the  total  to  132  semester  hours. 

MAJORS.  (Choose  one) 

ART  HISTORY 

The  Major:  36  semester  hours  in  art  history  courses, 
including  ART  2101,  2102,  4611,  and  one  upper 
division  course  each  from  five  of  the  following  art 
history  categories:  Ancient,  Medieval,  Renais- 
sance, Baroque,  Modern  European,  American,  and 
non-European  art.  A  minimum  of  6  hours  in  studio 
art  is  also  required. 

ART 

The  Major:  None  available. 

The  Minor:  24  semester  hours  in  art  courses,  9  of 
which  must  be  from  the  upper  division. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Major:  None  available. 

The  Minor:  18  semester  hours  as  follows:  ART  2701, 
2702,  3701,  4701,  4702,  and  4721. 

JOURNALISM 

Note:  Sophomore  standing  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor required  for  courses  at  the  2000  level  and  above. 
JOUR  2121,  which  requires  typing  proficiency,  is  a 
prerequisite  for  journalism  majors  taking  more 
advanced  writing  courses  in  the  program. 

Students  majoring  in  journalism  may  select  only 
one  concentration  and/or  emphasis  and  may  not 
simultaneously  complete,  within  the  132  hours 
required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the  con- 
centration in  film  and  videotape  production  within 
the  theatre  and  communication  arts  major.  Of  the 
132  hours  required  for  graduation,  90  hours  must  be 
other  than  journalism  or  journalism  skills  related 
courses.  Twelve  semester  hours  in  a  secondary  area 
of  emphasis,  outside  the  Department  of  Journalism, 
approved  by  the  student's  advisor,  is  recommended. 

In  order  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  Accrediting 
Council  on  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Com- 
munication accreditation  standards,  MSU  will  accept 
no  more  than  12  semester  hours  or  the  equivalent 
in  Journalism  courses  for  transfer  from  community 
colleges  to  be  applied  toward  the  degree. 

The  Major: 

Journalism  Core  (required  of  all  students  majoring 
in  journalism-12  hours):  JOUR  1700,  2121,  4700, 
and  one  of  the  following:  JOUR  3700,  4702,  4708, 
or  4710.  (Public  Relations  students  may  not  elect 
JOUR  3700). 
Completion  of  one  of  the  following  concentrations: 

ADVERTISING  (27  hours):  JOUR  2710,  3300,  3322, 
3324,  3335,  3400,  4327,  4328;  MKTG  3010. 

BROADCAST  NEWS  (19 hours):  JOUR  3625,  4120, 
4629,  4639:  COMM  3801,  3821. 

NEWS  EDITORIAL  (18  hours):  JOUR  2123,  2710, 
3123,  3720,  and  one  of  the  following  combinations: 
JOUR  3125  and  4120;  JOUR  3205  and  3214,  or 
JOUR  2520  and  3525. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  (46 hours):  JOUR  2710,  3400, 
3421,  3422,  3625,  4410,  4423;  COMM  1311,  3322, 
3801;  MGMT  3110,  4420;  MKTG  3010;  and  one  of 
the  following:  JOUR  3123,  3205,  3720. 


The  Minor:  Students  may  qualify  for  a  minor  in 
general  journalism  by  completing  18  semester 
hours  in  journalism  courses,  including  JOUR  1700, 
2121,  3400,  and  9  additional  semester  hours 
selected  from  the  upper  division. 

Practical  experience  is  available  to  all  journalism 
students  on  The  Helmsman:  The  DeSoto,  University 
yearbook;  or  in  one  of  the  following  activities:  Uni- 
versity Public  Information  Office,  Athletic  Publicity 
Office,  Alumni  Publicity  Office,  Photo  Service  Depart- 
ment. Qualified  majors  will  be  chosen  for  senior-year 
internships  with  Memphis  newspapers,  magazines, 
advertising-public  relations  agencies,  and  broadcast- 
ing stations. 

MUSIC 

The  Major:  None. 

The  Minor:  (25  hours) 

MUTC  1008,  1010,  1009,  1011,  2008,  2010  (12  hours) 

MUHL  3301,  3302  (6  hours) 

Individual  instruction  in  voice  or  an  instrument,  four 

semesters  (4  hours) 
Large  ensemble:  two  semesters  (2  hours) 
MUAP  1000  Applied  Music  Workshop:  two  semesters 
(1  hour) 

THEATRE  AND 
COMMUNICATION  ARTS 

The  Major: 
All  students  must  take  THEA  1551  and  COMM  1 781 
and  fulfill  the  requirements  for  one  of  the  following 
concentrations: 

Select  one  of  the  following  concentration  areas: 

BROADCASTING:  30-31  semester  hours,  including 
COMM  2321;  3800;  3821  or  3823;  4810;  4857;  and 
15  additional  hours  in  Communications  including 
two  of  the  following:  4811,  4831,  4854,  or  4871. 

COMMUNICATION:  30  semester  hours,  including 
COMM  1780;  2321;  3322,  two  of:  3800,  3851,  4853, 
4854;  two  of:  4341,  4011,  4013,  4360,  4101;  and  9 
additional  hours  in  Communication. 

FILM  AND  VIDEOTAPE  PRODUCTION:  33  semes- 
ter hours,  including  COMM  2321  or  3322;  3823; 
3824;  3842;  4824;  4825;  two  of:  4850,  4851,  4853, 
4854  or  4855;  and  six  additional  hours  in 
Communications. 

FILM  STUDIES:  30  semester  hours,  including 
COMM  2321  or  3322;  COMM  3851;  COMM  4850; 
3  of:  COMM  4220,  4851,  4853;  THEA  4582;  and  12 
additionl  hours  in  Communication  or  Theatre. 

THEATRE:  33  semester  hours  including:  THEA 
1411,  1561,  2501,  2511,  2531,  3412,  3541  (2),  3542 
(4),  4551  or  4552,  4582,  and  three  additional  hours 
in  Theatre.  NOTE:  No  more  than  three  additional 
elective  hours  may  be  selected  from  Theatre  or 
Communication  areas. 

The  Minor:  Any  student  wishing  to  minor  in  any  area 
(Communication  Arts,  Theatre,  Dance,  Theatre  and 
Communication  Arts)  in  the  Department  of  Theatre 
and  Communication  Arts  should  see  the  depart- 
ment chair  who  will  assign  an  appropriate  advisor. 
The  minor  must  consist  of  at  least  18  hours  of 
approved  coursework,  6  of  which  must  be  upper 
division  for  the  Dance  minor  and  9  of  which  must 
be  upper  division  for  the  minor  in  Communication 
Arts,  Theatre,  or  Theatre  and  Communication  Arts. 
Coursework  for  all  minors  will  be  determined  by 
the  student  in  conference  with  the  advisor  with  the 
approval  of  the  department  chairman. 


HONORS  PROGRAM 

The  Honors  Program  offers  superior  students  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  an  intensive  and  individ- 
ualized course  of  study  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  with  Departmental  Honors  The  program  ena- 
bles honors  students  to  develop  their  particular 
talents,  interests,  and  abilities  within  a  curriculum 
designed  to  encourage  academic  independence  and 
creativity. 

Admission:  To  be  eligible  for  admission  into  the 
Honors  Program,  a  student  must  meet  the  following 
requirements:  (a)  the  completion  of  55  semester 
hours  of  college  course  work  (or  Junior  standing), 

(b)  an  overall  quality  point  average  of  3.25  or  better, 

(c)  a  departmental  quality  point  average  of  3.25  or 
better,  and  (d)  the  completion  of  the  6  hours  of  core 
requirements  in  the  department  (COMM  1781  and 
THEA  1551).  Students  who  have  not  met  all  of  these 
requirements  may  apply  for  admission  into  the  pro- 
gram, and  their  applications  will  be  considered  on 
a  "professional  admittance"  basis.  Applications  may 
be  obtained  from  any  member  of  the  Honors  Com- 
mittee or  from  the  main  office  of  the  department. 
Completed  applications  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  Honors  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  end 
of  each  semester.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  the 
program  at  the  end  of  any  semester  (including 
summer  semesters). 

Requirements:  To  graduate  with  departmental 
honors,  an  honors  student  must  fulfill  the  following 
requirements: 

(a)  The  completion  of  at  least  18  hours  of  honors 
work.  Twelve  of  these  hours  must  be  in  upper  division 
departmental  honors  work,  and  a  maximum  of  6  hours 
may  be  in  lower  division  or  extra-departmental  honors 
work. 

(b)  The  completion  of  an  honors  project  or  thesis 
in  the  senior  year. 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  an  overall  grade  point  average 
of  3.0  and  a  departmental  grade  point  average  of  3.25. 

An  honors  student  may  earn  departmental  under- 
graduate honors  credit  by  taking  7000-level  courses 
under  the  COMM  4980  designation,  "Honors  Studies" 
(A  maximum  of  15  hours  undergraduate  credit  is 
allowed.  Courses  may  not  be  repeated  at  the  7000 
level  for  graduate  credit.),  and  by  taking  a  maximum 
of  6  hours  in  COMM  4981,  "Senior  Honors  Thesis," 
for  a  combined  total  of  no  more  than  18  hours.  This 
will  allow  honors  students  to  enroll  in  those  depart- 
mental seminars  which  most  specifically  reflect  their 
particular  interests  in  theatre  and  communications. 
An  honors  student  majoring  in  any  field  of  concen- 
tration in  the  department  will  be  able  to  substitute 
honors  credit  for  certain  track  requirements  for  grad- 
uation. Contracting  for  honors  credit  in  other  courses 
or  enrolling  in  Independent  Study  or  Special  Prob- 
lems courses  will  not  fulfill  Honors  Program 
requirements. 

After  completing  6  hours  of  Honors  Studies,  honors 
students  may  begin  work  on  their  projects  or  theses. 
These  projects  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Director  of  Honors,  although  students  may  ask 
any  member  of  the  departmental  faculty  to  sit  on  their 
committees  (three  faculty  members  will  sit  on  each 
student's  committee).  Typically,  an  honors  student 
earns  6  hours  of  credit  for  the  project,  3  of  which 
reflect  a  semester  of  research  or  preparation,  while 
the  final  3  hours  reflect  a  semester  of  writing  or 
assembling  the  project.  The  honors  project  does  not 
have  to  be  a  thesis;  the  nature  of  the  project  will 
depend  on  the  student's  interests,  talents,  and  course 
work  and  will  be  decided  on  an  individual  basis  by 
the  Director  of  Honors. 

For  further  information  about  the  Honors  Program, 
contact  the  chair,  Department  of  Theatre  and  Com- 
munication Arts. 


Communication  and  Fine  Arts  Course  Descriptions 


K100  COMMUNICATION/FINE  ARTS  (CCFA) 

Students  who  wish  to  apply  for  credit  for  experiential 
learning  may  obtain  guidelines  from  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Communication  and  Fine  Arts.  Fees  for 
this  credit  are  listed  in  Fees  and  Charges. 
1900-1999.  Introductory  Level  Experiential  Learning 
in  (descriptive  title). 

2900-2999.  Intermediate  Level  Experiential  Learning 
in  (descriptive  title). 

3900-3999.  Advanced  Level  Experiential  Learning  in 
(descriptive  title). 


ART 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  CAROL  CROWN, 

Chair 

Room  201,  Jones  Hall 


Transfer  students  seeking  advanced  standing  in  art 
are  required  to  submit  a  portfolio. 


In  addition  to  specific  prerequisites,  junior  standing 
or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  a  prerequisite  for 
all  3000  and  4000  level  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Art. 

K020  ART  (ART) 
1101.  Introduction  to  Art.  (3).  Fundamental  principles 
of  artistic  expression  as  basis  for  understanding 
Western  and  non-Western  traditions  in  the  visual  arts. 

1201.  Basic  Design.  (3).  Basic  design  factors  of ' 
value,  texture,  form,  and  space  in  problem  ' 
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approach  to  stimulate  student's  visual  perception  and 
to  encourage  inventive  manipulation  of  tools,  mate- 
rials, and  techniques.  Development  of  vocabulary  for 
professional  practice  encouraged  through  lectures, 
discussions,  and  class  critique. 

1204.  Color  Fundamentals.  (3).  Light  and  color  in 
relation  to  form.  Mixing  of  colors  and  notation  of  hue, 
value,  chroma  relationships.  Interaction  of  color; 
color  harmony,  psychology,  and  symbolism  in  a 
variety  of  mediums.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  1201. 

1311.  Beginning  Drawing.  (3).  Introduction  to  mate- 
rials and  techniques  of  basic  drawing. 

1314.  Figure  Structure.  (3).  Analysis  of  structure  of 
human  figure;  emphasis  on  contour,  gesture,  and 
volume.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  1311. 

2101.  World  Art  I.  (3).  Development  of  visual  arts  from 
prehistoric  times  through  medieval  period,  their  use 
by  man  as  social,  cultural,  and  educational  force;  brief 
survey  of  art  of  Far  East. 

2102.  World  Art  II.  (3).  Continues  (but  does  not  pre- 
suppose) World  Art  I;  development  of  visual  arts  from 
medieval  period  through  Renaissance  to  present. 

2201.  Design  I.  (3).  Continued  study  of  the  elements 
of  design,  using  variety  of  materials  and  methods. 
PREREQUISITES:  ART  1201  and  1204,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

2202.  Design  II.  (3).  Continuation  of  ART  2201;  atten- 
tion to  three-dimensional  problems.  PREREQUISITE: 
ART  2201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

2213.  Typographic  Design  I.  (3).  Terminology,  tech- 
nology, and  design  aspects  of  typography  for  effec- 
tive communication.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2201  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

2221.  Graphic  Production  and  Processes  I.  (3).  Intro- 
duction to  materials  and  processes  of  graphic  design 
with  attention  to  manual  skills  necessary  to  prepare 
camera-ready  art.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  1204,  1314 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

2222.  Graphic  Production  and  Processes  II.  (3). 

Photo-mechanical  reproduction,  proofing  methods, 
and  printing  processes.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2221 
or  permission  of  instructor 

2233.  Interior  Drafting  Practices.  (3).  (2231).  Intro- 
duction to  equipment,  standards  and  requirements 
of  interior  design  drafting  practices  through  lectures 
and  studio  space  planning  assignments.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: ART  1201,  1311,  and  1314;  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

2234.  Interior  Color  and  Composition.  (3).  (2232). 

Application  of  color  theory  and  design-composition 
to  specific  requirements  of  interior  design  practice, 
through  lectures  and  studio  assignments.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: ART  1204,  2201,  and  2233,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

2313.  Drawing  and  Composition.  (3).  Problems  in 
visual  communication;  emphasis  on  compositional 
and  technical  considerations.  Analytical  and  objec- 
tive investigations  of  organizational  problems.  Use 
of  varied  graphic  media  and  methods.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: ART  1311  and  1314,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

2314.  Drawing  and  Concept.  (3).  Problems  in  visual 
communication;  emphasis  on  personal  expression. 
Conceptual  and  subjective  investigation  of  individual 
problem-solving  strategies.  Use  of  varied  graphic 
media  and  methods.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2313  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

2351.  Introduction  to  Printmaking.  (3).  Printmaking 
processes:  relief,  intaglio,  planography,  and  stencil, 
focusing  on  relief  and  screenprinting. 

2511.  Sculpture  I.  (3).  Introduction  to  basic  materials 
and  techniques  of  sculpture. 

2701.  Photography  I.  (3).  (3224).  Basic  techniques 
and  processes  of  black  and  white  still  photography. 
History  and  aesthetics  of  photography  as  fine  art. 
Emphasis  on  personalized  perception  and  seeing 
photographically. 

2702.  Photography  II.  (3).  (4224).  Exploration  of  black 
and  white  still  photography  as  means  to  personal 
expressive  statement  and  self-discovery.  Initial 
emphasis  on  portraiture.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2701 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

3103.  History  of  Furniture  and  Interiors  I.  (3).  (3101). 

Emphasis  on  Baroque,  Rococo  and  Neo-classical 
periods  in  Europe  and  America. 

3104.  History  of  Furniture  and  Interiors  II.  (3).  (3102). 

19th  and  20th  century  survey;  emphasis  on  devel- 
opment of  period  revivals,  Art  Nouveau,  Art  Deco, 
International  Style  and  other  innovations  in  Europe 
and  America. 


3213.  Typographic  Design  II.  (3).  Advanced  problems 
involving  visual  organization  and  typography  as  an 
expressive  design  element.  PREREQUISITE:  ART 
2213  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3221.  Graphic  Design  I.  (3).  Fundamentals  of  visual 
thinking  and  techniques  for  generation  of  ideas  for 
effective  visual  communication.  PREREQUISTE:  ART 
2202,  2213,  2222;  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3222.  Graphic  Design  II.  (3).  Emphasis  on  the  intel- 
lectual processes  underlying  design  practice.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: ART  3221  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3225.  Computer  Graphics.  (3).  Hands-on  training  in 
use  of  graphics  hardware  and  software  in  design  and 
production  of  commercial  graphics,  illustrations  and 
animation. 

3233.  Components  of  Interiors.  (3).  (3231).  Introduc- 
tion to  resources  of  interior  furnishings  industry 
through  lectures  and  studio  assignments:  wall  and 
floor  coverings;  drapery  fabrics  and  upholstery. 
Development  of  estimates  for  wall  coverings  and 
window  treatments.  PREREQUISITES:  ART  1204  and 
1311,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3234.  Interior  Design  Studio  I.  (3).  (3232).  Application 
of  material  covered  in  basic  interior  design  courses 
to  theoretical  designs  for  complete  environments. 
Space  planning  and  furnishing  studies  developed 
through  studio  assignments.  PREREQUISITES:  ART 
2233,  2234,  3235,  3236,  and  3237,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3235.  Commercial  Lighting  Design.  (3).  (4234).  Com- 
prehensive study  of  lighting  sources  and  principles, 
color  and  applications,  including  circuiting,  switch- 
ing, dimming  systems,  task-ambient  lighting  and 
industry  resources.  The  Lumen  Formula  and  Area 
Method  of  design  applied  through  studio  assignments 
and  lectures.  PREREQUISITES:  ART  2233,  2234,  and 
3233,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3236.  Rendering  for  Interiors.  (3).  (4233).  Compar- 
ative application  of  variety  of  techniques  using  black- 
white  and  color  mediums  for  interior  perspective 
illustration.  Lectures  and  studio  assignments  in  line, 
texture,  shade-shadow,  volume,  color  and  free-hand 
drawing.  PREREQUISITES:  ART  2233,  2234,  and 
2312,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3237.  Interior  Construction  Drafting.  (3).  (4551).  Prin- 
ciples of  building  construction  and  their  application 
through  draftings  for  both  residential  and  commercial 
installations.  Building  methods  and  materials  studied 
through  lectures  and  studio  assignments.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: ART  2233  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3238.  Interior  Cabinetwork  Drafting.  (3).  (4552).  Prin- 
ciples of  cabinetmaking,  wood  joints,  laminating, 
contouring  and  hardware  required  for  their  applica- 
tion to  detail  draftings  for  both  commercial  and 
residential  custom  design.  Drafting  procedures  stu- 
died through  lectures  and  studio  assignments.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: ART  3237  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3240.  A  Perspective  on  Contemporary  Design  Con- 
cepts. (3).  Studio  course  which  includes  study  of 
theories  and  concepts;  emphasis  on  contemporary 
materials  and  methodology.  Investigation  of  national 
and  international  trends  on  what  a  designer  is  and 
does  within  broad  range  of  options.  PREREQUISITE: 
ART  2202. 

3312.  Isometric/Perspective  Drafting  Techniques.  (3). 
Axonometric  drawings,  grided  and  non-grided  pers- 
pective systems;  tools  and  techniques  for  creation 
of  rough  and  finished  design  and  presentation 
drawings. 

3331.  Painting  I.  (3).  Preliminary  course  in  theory  and 
practice  of  oil  painting. 

3332.  Painting  II.  (3).  Continuation  of  ART  3331; 
attention  to  essentials  of  still-life,  landscape,  and 
portrait  painting. 

3351.  Intaglio  Printmaking.  (3).  In-depth  study  of 
metal  plate  intaglio  printmaking  processes:  engrav- 
ing, drypoint,  etching,  aquatint.  Introduction  to  color 
intaglio  and  mixed  media  including  relief  printing. 
Emphasizes  personal  expression.  PREREQUISITE: 
ART  2351  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3352.  Lithography  (3).  In-depth  study  of  stone  litho- 
graphy. Introduction  to  aluminum  plate  litho;  color 
litho,  and  mixed  media  color  printing.  Emphasizes 
personal  expression.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2351  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3411.  Art  for  Children.  (3).  Introduction  to  skills  and 
methods  for  instructional  art  programs  in  studio  and 
art  appreciation  activities;  emphasis  on  materials  and 
ideas  for  children's  art  expression  and  development. 

3413.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Elementary 
School  Art.  (3).  Aid  to  future  teachers  in  understand- 
ing   child    art,    encouraging    art   expression,    and 


preparing  art  teaching  materials  for  children.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: ART  1 101  (or  2101  and  2102)  and  341 1 . 

3421.  Art  for  Adolescents.  (3).  Instructional  art  pro- 
grams for  adolescents;  includes  equipment,  supplies, 
processes  and  ideas  for  adolescents'  art  expression 
and  development. 

3511.  Sculpture  II.  (3).  Problems  of  sculptural  form 
as  expressed  in  metal,  wood,  and  related  materials. 

3512.  Sculpture  III.  (3).  Continuation  of  ART  3511; 
emphasis  on  techniques. 

3523.  Ceramics  I.  (3).  Introduction  to  clay  and  ceramic 
process.  Emphasis  on  thoughtful,  purposeful  explo- 
ration of  medium,  regarding  both  pottery  vessel  and 
nonvessel  object. 

3524.  Ceramics  II.  (3).  Continuation  of  ART  3523. 
Some  consideration  to  fundamental  historical  and 
aesthetic  aspects  peculiar  to  ceramics  as  a  studio 
medium. 

3701.  Photography  III.  (3).  Continuation  of  ART  2702. 
Closer  examination  of  several  key  photographers' 
work  as  point  of  departure  for  student  work.  How 
student  work  relates  to  traditions.  PREREQUISITE: 
ART  2702,  junior  standing,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

4010-19-6010-19.  Special  Topics  in  Studio  Art.  (1-3). 

Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of 
Classes.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  9  hours 
when  topic  varies. 

4020-29-6020-29.  Special  Topics  in  Art  Education.  (1- 

3).  Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of 
Classes.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  9  hours 
when  topic  varies. 

4030-39-6030-39.  Special  Topics  in  Art  History.  (1- 

3).  Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of 
Classes.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  9  hours 
when  topic  varies. 

4111-6111.  Art  and  Archaeology  of  Egypt.  (3).  Pre- 

dynastic  to  Late  Period.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2101 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

4112-6112.  Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeology  in  the  Old 
and  Middle  Kingdom.  (3).  Art,  architecture,  and 
archaeology,  3000-1500  B.C.  PREREQUISITE:  ART 
2101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4113-6113.  Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeology  in  the  New 
Kingdom  and  Late  Period.  (3).  Art,  architecture,  and 
archaeology,  1500-332  B.C.  PREREQUISITE:  ART 
2101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4121-6121.  Ancient  Art  of  the  Near  East.  (3).  Archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting  and  the  minor  arts  in 
Mesopotamia,  Anatolia,  and  Syria-Palestine.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: ART  2101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4123-6123.  Greek  Art.  (3).  Architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting  from  the  Bronze  Age  to  the  end  of  the 
Hellenistic  period. 

4124-6124.  Roman  Art.  (3).  Architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting  from  Etruscan  Rome  to  the  fall  of  the 
Empire. 

4130-6130.  Research  Methodology  in  Art.  (3).  Tech- 
niques of  research,  writing,  verbal  presentation; 
includes  various  source  materials  and  bibliographic 
tools. 

4131-6131.  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art.  (3). 

Development  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
through  early  medieval  period;  emphasis  on  Early 
Christian  and  Byzantine  Art.  PREREQUISITE:  ART 
2101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4134-6134.  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Art.  (3).  Devel- 
opment of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from 
Carolingian  (Proto-Romanesque)  Period  through 
Gothic  Period.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2101  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4141-6141.  Art  of  the  Early  Renaissance  in  Italy.  (3). 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  of  Italy,  1300- 
1510.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

4142-6142.  Northern  Renaissance  Art.  (3).  Fifteenth 
Century  Art  in  Northern  Europe;  emphasis  on  panel 
painting,  manuscript  illumination  and  printmaking. 
PREREQUISITE:  ART  2101  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

4143-6143.  Art  of  the  High  Renaissance  in  Italy.  (3). 

Sixteenth  Century  Art  in  Italy;  highlights  works  of 
Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  the  Mannerists. 
PREREQUISITE:  ART  2102  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

4146-6146.  Baroque  Art.  (3).  Architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  produced  in  Europe  during  Seventeenth 
Century.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2102  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
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151-6151.  Nineteenth  Century  Art.  (3).  Art  move- 
ments of  Nineteenth  Century  from  NeoClassicism  to 
mpressionism.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2102  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

154-6154.  Modern  Art.  (3).  Major  developments  in 
iuropean  painting  and  sculpture  from  1890's  until 
Vorld  War  II;  includes  Fauvism,  Cubism,  and  Sur- 
ealism.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2102  or  permission  of 
istructor. 

156-6156.  Art  Since  1945.  (3).  Major  art  movements 
nd  contemporary  schools  of  criticism  from  World 
Var  II  to  present.  Major  trends  examined  include 
ibstract  Expressionism,  Pop  Art  and  Earth  Art.  PRE- 
IEQUISITE:  ART  2102  or  permission  of  instructor. 

158-6158.  Modern  Architecture.  (3).  Survey  of  19th 
entury  styles,  20th  century  masters,  and  contem- 
orary  developments  in  architecture;  includes  his- 
Dric  preservation. 

162-6162.  Latin  American  Art.  (3).  Hispanic  arts  of 
ne  Americas  from  1500  to  the  present  in  relation  to 
Derian  and  Indian  traditions. 

163-6163.  Pre-Columbian  Art.  (3).  Ancient  art  of 
lexico,  Central  America  and  South  America  from 
bout  1000  B.  C.  to  European  contact. 

166-6166.  Art  of  the  United  States.  (3).  (4167,  4168). 

iurvey  of  American  painting,  sculpture  and  art  theory 
om  colonial  period  to  1945.  PREREQUISITE:  ART 
102  or  permission  of  instructor. 

181-6181.  Primitive  Art.  (3).  Traditional  styles  of 
ifrican,  Oceanic,  and  North  American  Indian  art 
onsidered  in  relation  to  their  cultural  contexts. 

190-6190.  Theory  and  Criticism  in  the  Literature  of 
ill.  (3).  Theoritical  issues  relative  to  creation  and 
omprehension  of  art  in  today's  world. 

201-6201.  Advanced  Design  —  Plastics  I.  (3).  Two- 
imensional  and  three-dimensional  design  in  plastics 
mploying  basic  methods  of  casting  resins  and  ther- 
loheating  processes  using  sheet,  rod,  and  tube 
lastics. 

205-6205.  Advanced  Design  —  Continuous  Pattern 

'recesses  I.  (3).  Emphasis  on  both  theoretical  and 
ractical  approaches  to  continuous  pattern  pro- 
esses  using  various  media  and  processes  tech- 
iques.  PREREQUISITES:  ART  1201,  1204,  2201, 
202. 

206-6206.  Advanced  Design  —  Continuous  Pattern 

'rocesses  II.  (3).  Continuation  of  ART  4205;  advanced 
fork  in  constructed  pattern  processes.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: ART  4205. 

207-6207.  Advanced  Color.  (3).  Indepth  study  of 
ontemporary  color  concepts  for  designers  and  prac- 
cing  artists.  Personal  exploration  of  phenomena  of 
olor  perception  in  relation  to  color  organization 
ccording  to  individual  student's  professional  goals. 

208-6208.  Advanced  Design  —  Special  Problems. 

3).  Contemporary  design  issues  within  mid-south 
egion  with  specific  design  fields  to  be  offered  by 
irofessional  designers  working  in  a  broad  scope  of 
pecializations  and  serving  as  guest/resident/or 
djunct  faculty  on  rotational  basis,  when  feasible. 
•REREQUISITE:  ART  3240  and/or  permission  of 
istructor. 

221-6221.  Graphic  Design  for  Print  Communica- 
lons.  (3).  Practical  problems  in  areas  of  publication, 
nformation,  corporate  and  promotional  design.  PRE- 
1EQUISITE:  ART  3222  or  permission  of  instructor. 

1222-6222.  Graphic  Design  for  Video  Communica- 
lons.  (3).  Study  and  execution  of  graphics  for  tel- 
ivision,  incorporating  computer  animation  and 
lesign  for  the  video  environment.  PREREQUISITE: 
VRT  4221  or  permission  of  instructor. 

1223-6223.  Specialized  Studies  in  Graphic  Design. 

3).  Advanced  instruction  in  either  illustration,  typo- 
jraphy  and  publication  design,  3-dimensional  design, 
>r  corporate  and  promotional  design.  May  be 
epeated  to  a  maximum  of  12  hours  when  topic  varies. 
'REREQUISITE:  ART  4221,  4341;  or  permission  of 
nstructor. 

1224-6224.  History  of  Graphic  Design.  (3).  Cultural, 
heoretical,  and  stylistic  aspects  of  major  movements 
n  the  field  of  graphic  design  in  Europe  and  America 
rom  Industrial  Revolution  to  present. 

1231-6231.  Professional  Practices:  Graphic  Design. 
|3-12).  Instruction  by  a  graphic  arts  practitioner  in 
Dne  of  these  professional  settings:  design  and  con- 
cept, copy  preparation,  advertising  graphics,  or  com- 
nercial  photography.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum 
3f  12  hours  with  approval  of  the  advisor  when  topics 
'ary,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  improving  a  grade 
previously  earned. 


4232-6232.  Visual  Design  Business  Practices.  (3). 

Application  of  principles,  procedures,  and  business 
practices  of  visual  design.  PREREQUISITE:  junior 
standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4233-6233.  Design  Practice  Studio.  (3).  Work  under 
faculty  supervision  on  projects  for  institutional  and 
corporate  clients;  assist  in  developing  publications, 
exhibits,  signage  and  other  graphics,  and  participate 
in  professional  design  process  from  project  inception 
to  completion.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of 
12  hours  with  approval  of  advisor,  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  a  grade  previously  earned. 
PREREQUISITE:  senior  standing.  Admission  by  port- 
folio review  only. 

4237-6237.  Interior  Design  Studio  II.  (3).  (4231). 
Advanced  interior  design.  Comprehensive  studio 
assignments  including  space  planning,  construction, 
lighting  and  complete  furnishings  specifications  with 
samples,  concluding  with  class  presentation  by  stu- 
dent designer.  PREREQUISITES:  ART  3234,  3235, 
3236,  and  3237  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4238-6238.  Interior  Design  Studio  III.  (3).  (4232). 
Further  advanced  studio  assignments  in  commercial 
and  residential  interior  design,  with  class  presenta- 
tions. PREREQUISITES:  ART  3238,  4237,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4239-6239.  Interior  Design  Business  Practices.  (3). 
(4235).  Study  and  application  of  principles,  proce- 
dures and  business  practices  of  interior  design.  Con- 
tracts, letters  of  agreement,  work  orders,  business 
forms  and  specification  writing  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  lectures  and  studio  assignments.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: ART  3234  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4240-6240.  Interior  Design  Internship.  (3).  (4236). 
Approved  on-the-job  apprenticeship  experience  with 
cooperating  employer  in  an  interior  design  firm's 
studio,  retail  store  or  designer  showroom  handling 
products  of  interior  furnishings  industry.  Student's 
training  evaluated  by  employer  and  interior  design 
faculty.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2233,  2234,  and  3234, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

4321-6321.  Drawing  and  Painting  I.  (3).  Advanced 
drawing  and  painting  methods;  emphasis  on  trans- 
parent watercolor.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2313  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

4322-6322.  Drawing  and  Painting  li.  (3).  Continuation 
of  ART  4321 ;  attention  to  various  mixed  media.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: ART  2313  and  4321  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

4331-6331.  Painting  III.  (3).  Advanced  problems  in 
oil  painting,  presupposing  that  student  has  mastered 
basic  techniques  and  is  ready  for  a  more  experimental 
approach  to  subject.  PREREQUISITES:  ART  3331 
and  3332  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4332-6332.  Painting  IV.  (3).  Continuation  of  ART  4331 ; 
emphasis  on  development  of  personal  style.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: ART  3331,  3332,  and  4331,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4341-6341.  Illustration.  (3).  Survey  of  many  areas 
requiring  services  of  illustrator  and  including  prep- 
aration of  book,  magazine,  advertising,  and  television 
illustrations. 

4351-6351.  Advanced  Printmaking  I.  (3).  Specializa- 
tion in  one  or  two  printmaking  media  with  emphasis 
on  development  of  personal  imagery  and  technical 
skills.  PREREQUISITES:  ART  2351,  3351  or  3352;  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

4352-6352.  Advanced  Printmaking  II.  (3).  Advanced 
work  in  one  or  two  printmaking  media  with  continued 
development  of  personal  imagery  and  advanced  tech- 
nical skills.  PREREQUISITES:  ART  2351,  3351  or 
3352,  and  4351;  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4380-6380.  Museology.  (3).  (Same  as  ANTH  4380). 
History  and  development  of  museums;  mandate  and 
variety  of  institutions;  significant  research  facilities; 
historical  and  contemporary  collections,  and  educa- 
tional roles  of  museums  in  contemporary  society. 

4381-6381.  Art  Curatorial  Techniques.  (3).  Curatorial 
responsibilities  and  functions:  receiving  and  shipping 
methods,  registration,  physical  and  environmental 
security,  research,  conservation,  and  study  of  art 
market  and  publications. 

4382-6382.  Museum  Operation.  (3).  (Same  as  ANTH 
4382).  Basic  aspects  of  museum  organization,  man- 
agement, exhibit  planning  and  execution,  and  main- 
tenance of  collections  and  records. 
4410-6410.  Art  Education  Independent  Study.  (1-3). 
Theoretical  and  pragmatic  ideas  relevant  to  teaching 
of  art.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  6  hours. 
PREREQUISITES:  ART  3411  and  3421  or  permission 
of  instructor. 


4421.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Secondary 
School  Art.  (3).  (Same  as  SCED  3321).  Understanding 
adolescent  art  expression  and  preparing  art  teaching 
materials  for  secondary  school  art  program  PRE- 
REQUISITES: ART  3421  and  3523,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

4424-6424.  Woven  and  Constructed  Fiber  Design  I. 
(3).  Creating  fiber  craft  objects  and  wall  hangings 
primarily  through  weaving  with  multiple  harness 
looms;  fiber  spinning  and  dyeing. 

4425-6425.  Woven  and  Constructed  Fiber  Design  II. 
(3).  Advanced  loom  weaving  techniques  and  other 
fiber  processes  such  as  macrame,  stitchery  and  appli- 
que. PREREQUISITE:  ART  4424  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

4511-6511.  Sculpture  IV.  (3).  Advanced  work  in  var- 
ious sculptural  media.  PREREQUISITES:  ART  2511, 
351 1 ,  and  3512  or  permission  of  instructor 

4512-6512.  Sculpture  V.  (3).  Continuation  of  4511; 
emphasis  on  personal  expression.  PREREQUISITE: 
ART  4511  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4521-6521.  Ceramics  III.  (3).  Advanced  studies  in 
ceramic  process  and  technique.  Concentration  on 
development  of  personal  attitudes  toward  work. 
4522-6522.  Ceramics  IV.  (3).  Technical  competence 
and  the  production  of  ceramic  objects  reflective  of 
genuinely  personal  involvement. 
4531-6531.  Jewelry  I.  (3).  Jewelry-making,  emphasis 
on  materials  and  equipment.  Nature  and  possibilities 
of  metals,  stones  and  other  materials  in  terms  of  good 
jewelry  design   Basic  projects  in  enameling,  solder- 
ing, pickling,  buffing,  and  other  techniques. 
4532-6532.  Jewelry  II.  (3).  Second  course  in  jewelry- 
making  and  metal-work.  Study  and  practice  in  good 
design.  Work  in  lost  wax  casting,  champleve,  cloi- 
sonne, and  combinations  of  materials. 
4611.  Senior  Problems.  (3).  Original  research  in  stu- 
dent's area  of  concentration,  extent  of  the  project 
to  be  approved  by  art  faculty. 
4621-6621.  Workshop  in  Art  I.  (3).  Specific  art  prob- 
lems as  they  apply  to  individual  student;  emphasis 
on  basic  art  concepts  and  creative  experience.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: permission  of  instructor. 
4622-6622.  Workshop  in  Art  II.  (3).  Continuation  of 
ART  4621,  providing  study  of  problems  appropriate 
to  need  of  individual  student.  PREREQUISITE:  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

4641-6641.  Study  and  Travel  in  Art  (3  or  6).  Travel 
to  important  art  areas  of  world  and  specialized  study 
under  direction  of  faculty  member  of  Department  of 
Art. 

4650-6650.  Professional  Art  Practices.  (3).  Develop- 
ment of  skills  needed  for  success  as  practicing  pro- 
fessional artist,  including  portfolio  preparation  and 
presentation,  marketing,  contracts,  copyrights,  and 
alternative  art  careers. 

4701-6701.  Color  Photography.  (3).  Exploration  of 
photographic  perception  in  color.  Survey  of  history 
and  aesthetics  of  color  photography.  Techniques  of 
color  photography;  emphasis  on  color  printing.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: ART  2702,  junior  standing,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4702-6702.  Photographic  Materials  and  Processes. 
(3).  Advanced  technical  course  exploring  creative 
potential  in  various  contemporary  and  historical  pho- 
tography materials,  processes  and  techniques. 
Emphasis  on  aesthetic  application  of  those  materials 
and  techniques.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2702  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

4711.  Advanced  Photography  Seminar.  (1-3).  Super- 
vised problems  course.  Emphasis  on  student's  finding 
personal  direction  within  own  work,  pursuing  that 
direction,  and  discussing  it  in  class  critique.  May  be 
repeated  to  a  maximum  of  6  hours.  PREREQUISITE: 
ART  3701  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4712.  Photography  Portfolio  Seminar.  (1-3).  Student 
must  make  photographs  which  will  be  used  to  pro- 
duce photography  book  or  portfolio  (bound  by  the 
student)  which  represents  coherent,  indepth  picture 
statement,  and  will  contain  written  introduction.  May 
be  repeated,  not  to  exceed  6  hours.  PREREQUISITE: 
ART  4711  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4721-6721.  History  of  Photography.  (3).  Visual  and 
technical  developments;  critical  and  aesthetic  con- 
sideration of  the  photographic  image. 
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K260  JOURNALISM  (JOUR) 
1700.  Survey  of  Mass  Communication.  (3).  Social 
background  scope,  functions,  and  organization  of 
modern  communication  media;  attention  to  all  major 
mass  communication  media;  philosophy  and  goals 
of  modern  journalism;  impact  on  governmental,  social 
and  economic  systems. 

2121.  Elementary  News  Writing.  (3).  Basic  instruc- 
tion in  journalistic  forms  and  style;  use  of  computer 
in  composition  of  news  reports  or  articles  and  in 
solution  of  newswriting  problems;  laboratory  writing 
exercises  on  computer;  two  lecture,  two  laboratory 
hours  per  week 

2123.  Editing  I.  (3).  Practices  in  headline  writing, 
editing,  and  newspaper  makeup  and  study  of  con- 
temporary editing  problems. 

2200.  The  Magazine.  (3).  Historical  backgrounds, 
contents,  purposes,  and  readership  of  general  mag- 
azines, business  and  industrial  papers  and  special- 
ized journals. 

2520.  Press  Photography.  (3)  Taking  pictures  with 
news  camera,  developing  films,  making  enlarge- 
ments, cropping  and  scaling  for  publication.  Students 
may  bring  their  own  cameras.  Open  to  non-ma|ors 
with  permission  of  instructor  One  lecture/four  lab- 
oratory hours.  PREREQUISITE:  ART  2701. 

2710.  Publication  Layout  and  Production.  (3).  Design 
for  printed  media  as  it  applies  to  magazines,  new- 
sletters, brochures,  advertising  and  newspapers 
3123.  News  Feature  Writing.  (3).  Fundamentals  of 
non-fiction  feature  writing  for  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, company  publications  and  broadcast  news 
presentations.  Story  ideas,  personality  profiles, 
humor  articles  and  complex,  news-related  features 
developed. 

3125.  Editing  II.  (2).  Practical  editing  applications 
using  computer  for  page  makeup  and  design;  em- 
phasis on  entire  editing  process  combining  text  and 
visual  material 

3205.  Magazine  Article  Writing.  (3)  Free-lance  writing 
techniques;  preparation  of  queries  and  articles  for 
submission;  generation  and  research  of  ideas  appro- 
priate for  magazine  market.  PREREQUISITE:  JOUR 
3123  or  3720  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3214.  Magazine  Editing  and  Production.  (3).  Editing 
and  production  problems  of  magazines;  emphasis  on 
business,  industrial,  and  home  periodicals;  headline 
and  title  writing;  pictorial  copy  layout,  staff  organiza- 
tion; and  production  processes.  PREREQUISITE: 
JOUR  2710  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3300.  Survey  of  Advertising.  (3).  Exploration  of  crea- 
tive function  of  advertising;  emphasis  on  role  of 
media. 

3322.  Advertising  Layout.  (3)  Basic  techniques  in 
laying  out  printed  advertisement;  introduction  to  use 
of  advertising  mat  service  in  layout  PREREQUISITE: 
JOUR  2710  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3324.  Advertising  Copy  Writing.  (3).  Principles  of 
advertising  psychology  in  relation  to  proven  tech- 
niques for  writing  effective  copy;  approximately  half 
of  course  devoted  to  practice  in  writing  copy  and 
preparing  rough  layouts.  Typing  proficiency 
required. 

3335.  Advertising  Sales.  (3).  Practical  experience  in 
preparation  and  selling  of  completed  advertisements; 
students  will  work  with  own  clients  throughout 
semester.  PREREQUISITE:  JOUR  3322,  3324  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3400.  Introduction  to  Public  Relations.  (3).  Develop- 
ment, scope,  and  modern  role  of  public  relations; 
emphasis  on  case  studies,  lectures,  and  experimen- 
tation with  major  public  relations  tools  and  practices. 

3421.  Print  Media  in  Public  Relations.  (3).  Planning 
and  budgeting,  selection  and  development  of  public 
relations  tools.  Writing  news  releases.  Writing  and 
production  of  printed  materials.  PREREQUISITES: 
JOUR  2121,  2710,  3400,  and  COMM  3322. 

3422.  Electronic  Media  in  Public  Relations.  (3).  Plan- 
ning and  writing  public  relations  copy  for  audio-visual 


presentations,  radio,  television,  satellite-based  com- 
munications networks,  videotex,  teleconferencing, 
computer-based  communications  and  other  elec- 
tronic delivery  systems.  PREREQUISITES:  JOUR 
3400  and  3625,  and  COMM  3322. 

3525.  Advanced  Press  Photography.  (3).  Skills  of 
visual  communication.  Assignments  designed  for 
relevance  to  covering  daily  news  Emphasis  on  pic- 
ture stories,  including  text  and  layout.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: JOUR  2520  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3527.  Photojournalism  Editing.  (3).  Emphasis  on  pic- 
ture use  and  management  in  daily  press  Potential 
and  limitations  of  photography  as  an  editorial  tool. 
Open  to  upper-level  journalism  students  who  do  not 
have  a  concentration  in  photography. 

3625.  Radio  and  Television  News  Writing  and  Editing. 
(3).  Processing  of  news  for  radio  and  television; 
attention  to  present-day  style  used  by  electronic 
media  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  JOUR  2121. 

3627.  Radio  and  Television  Reporting  of  Special 
Events.  (3).  Preparation  and  presentation  of  special 
programs  such  as  news,  sports,  interviews,  docu- 
mentaries. PREREQUISITE:  JOUR  3625 

3700.  History  of  Journalism.  (3).  Origin  and  devel- 
opment of  American  journalism;  students  who  enroll 
should  have  completed  HIST  2601  and  2602  or 
equivalent. 

3720.  Reporting.  (3).  Gathering  news  of  university 
community  with  laboratory  writing  assignments  PRE- 
REQUISITE: JOUR  2121. 

3800.  Journalism  Seminar.  (1).  Weekly  presentation 
by  a  media  professional  on  a  topic  in  his  field  of 
journalistic  expertise  Students  prepare  for  discus- 
sion sessions  through  assigned  readings.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  2  hours  credit.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: junior  standing. 

3900.  Computer  Publishing  Techniques.  (3).  Com- 
puter design  and  production  of  printed  materials 
using  desktop  publishing  software  to  create  simple 
fliers,  brochures  and  newsletters  PREREQUISITE: 
JOUR  2710  or  permission  of  instructor 

4120.  Reporting  Public  Issues.  (3).  Analyzing  and 
writing  news  reports  about  government,  courts, 
energy,  economy,  taxes,  education,  environment, 
medicine  and  science.  Stresses  relationship  between 
current  issues  and  public's  need  to  be  informed. 
Emphasis  on  topics  vital  to  large  urban  society. 
PREREQUISITE:  JOUR  3720  or  3625. 
4130.  Writing  Internship.  (3).  Work  in  practical  assign- 
ments at  local  media  under  supervision  of  qualified 
practitioners.  NOTE:  Students  who  have  received 
credit  for  JOUR  4002,  4003,  4330,  or  4430  may  not 
receive  credit  for  JOUR  4130.  PREREQUISITE:  per- 
mission of  department  chair. 

4327.  Advertising  Strategies  I.  (3).  Researching,  plan- 
ning, writing,  scheduling  and  budgeting  the  complete 
advertising  campaign;  formal  and  informal  research 
and  preparation  of  detailed  budgets  for  product  or 
service.  NOTE:  Offered  only  in  fall  term  and  must 
be  taken  prior  to  4328.  PREREQUISITE.  JOUR  2710, 
3300,  3322,  3324;  MKTG  3010,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

4328.  Advertising  Strategies  II.  (2).  Development  of 
creative  strategy  and  its  execution  to  include  layouts, 
audio  tapes,  slide  shows,  storyboards  and  sales  pro- 
motion application.  NOTE:  Offered  only  in  spring 
term.  It  is  highly  recommended  that  this  course  be 
taken  in  same  academic  year  as  JOUR  4327.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: JOUR  4327  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4330.  Advertising  Internship.  (3).  Work  under  super- 
vision of  qualified  practioners  in  local  advertising 
agency;  advertising  department  of  newspaper,  televi- 
sion, or  radio  station;  or  company  advertising  depart- 
ment. NOTE:  Students  who  have  received  credit  for 
JOUR  4130  or  4430  may  not  receive  credit  for  JOUR 
4330.  PREREQUISITES:  JOUR  3322,  3324  and  per- 
mission of  department  chair. 

4410.  Public  Relations  Research.  (3).  Contemporary 
theory  and  practical  application  of  research  tech- 
niques. 

4423.  Public  Relations  Case  Problems.  (3).  Case 
studies  and  typical  public  relations  problems.  Plan- 
ning and  preparation  of  communications  materials 
for  various  media;  application  of  public  relations  tech- 
niques. PREREQUISITE:  JOUR  3421,  3422. 
4430.  Public  Relations  Internship.  (3).  Work  expe- 
rience as  intern  with  public  relations  department  or 


organization;  or  on  team  project  assigned  by  instruc- 
tor. Experience  includes  analysis  of  public  relations 
plan  and  evaluation  of  results.  NOTE:  Students  whc 
have  received  credit  for  JOUR  4130  or  4330  may  no\ 
receive  credit  for  JOUR  4430.  PREREQUISITES. 
JOUR  4423  and  permission  of  department  chair. 
4629.  Electronic  Reporting.  (3).  Gathering  and  writing 
of  news  for  all  electronic  media  (radio-TV-Cable) 
Emphasis  on  fundamentals  of  reporting  and  audio- 
video  electronic  newsgathering.  PREREQUISITES: 
JOUR  3625;  COMM  3821 ,  3801  OR  COMM  3821, 3823, 
and  3824. 

4639.  Television  Newsroom  Production.  (3).  Pro- 
ducing, writing,  editing  and  using  electronic  equip- 
ment to  assemble  a  television  newscast.  Emphasis 
on  performing  the  various  tasks  in  a  working  news- 
room PREREQUISITE:  JOUR  3625,  4629  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4700.  Mass  Communication  Law.  (3).  Origin  anc 
development  of  legal  principles  affecting  freedom  o' 
expression  and  provisions  of  laws  of  libel,  slander 
copyright,  and  other  statutes  limiting  communicatior 
in  fields  of  publishing  and  broadcasting. 

4702-6702.    Current    Issues    in    Journalism.    (3) 

Advanced  study  of  recent,  critical  problems  faced  by 
mass  media  and  complexities  which  cause  them. 
4708-6708.  Journalism  Professional  Ethics.  (3).  Clas- 
sical approaches  to  ethics  presented  with  their  appli- 
cation to  the  day-to-day  considerations  a  journalis 
must  face  in  working  with  employers,  local  publics 
and  the  larger  society  which  depends  on  a  free  anc 
responsible  press. 

4710-6710.  Mass  Media  and  New  Technology.  (3) 

Scope  of  developing  technology  in  mass  medic 
including  cable,  satellites,  video  recorders,  videc 
disks,  lasers,  optical  fiber,  videotext,  computers  anc 
other  communication  devices.  Industry  considera- 
tions and  effect  of  new  technology  on  society. 
4800-09-6800-09.  Special  Topics  in  Journalism.  (3) 
Intensive  study  of  a  single  critical  issue  or  curren 
topic.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  hour; 
credit. 

4830.  Directed  Individual  Study.  (1-3).  Independen 
study  and  research,  or  practicum,  or  project  undei 
supervision.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  c 
hours  credit.  PREREQUISITE:  prior  approval  0' 
department  chair 


MUSIC 

PROFESSOR  LEMUEL  BERRY,  JR.,  Chair 
Room  123B,  Music  Building 

APPLICATION    AND    AUDITION    PROCEDURES 

Special  application  and  audition  procedures  are 
required.  See  the  description  of  the  music  programs 
in  Colleges  and  Degree  Programs. 

PIANO  PROFICIENCY:  All  undergraduate  music 
majors  must  take  a  piano  placement  evaluation  prioi 
to  enrolling  in  applied  music  courses.  This  evaluatior 
will  place  students  in  the  appropriate  piano  class 
(MUSE  1100, 1105, 1106,  2107,  2108)  to  develop  skills 
necessary  to  pass  the  Piano  Proficiency  Examination 
All  students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  (in  Music] 
degree  program  must  pass  the  Piano  Proficiency 
Examination  before  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year 
This  may  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways:  (1)  by 
completing  MUSE  2108,  or  (2)  by  passing,  withou! 
credit,  the  Piano  Proficiency  Examination  given  once 
each  semester.  Piano  proficiency  requirements  vary 
according  to  the  area  of  concentration.  A  verificatior 
will  be  mailed  to  the  student  and  appropriate  officials 
upon  completion  of  the  Examination.  After  successful 
completion  of  this  Examination,  music  students 
whose  major  instrument  is  not  piano  may  audition 
for  major  group  or  private  piano  instruction. 

COMMERCIAL  MUSIC  PIANO  PROFICIENCY:  Ir 

lieu  of  the  above  piano  proficiency,  all  Bachelor  o 
Music  commercial  music  majors,  with  the  exceptior 
of  keyboard  students,  must  pass  the  commercia 
music  piano  proficiency  examination  prior  to  thei 
final  semester  in  the  program. 

K307  MUSIC  THEORY  AND 

COMPOSITION  (MUTC) 

Placement  in  the  Music  Theory  sequence  for  under 

graduates  will  be  determined  through  examination 

NOTE:  Courses  in  Composition  and  Electronic  Musi 
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may  be  repeated  for  credit  but  not  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  grade  originally  earned. 

1001.  Basic  Music  Theory.  (2).  For  students  who  plan 
to  major  in  music  but  do  not  meet  minimum  standards 
for  MUTC  1008.  Not  allowable  as  credit  toward  the 
satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  major  or  minor. 
Two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

1002.  Aural  Music  Theory.  (1).  Sight-singing  and  ear- 
training  techniques  using  material  studied  in  MUTC 
1001;  keyboard  harmony.  Two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  MUTC  1001.  (S/U  only). 

1008.  Music  Theory  I.  (3).  (1004).  Basic  notation, 
scales,  intervals,  triads,  key  signatures;  analysis  and 
exploration  of  technical  material  and  written  exer- 
;ises  in  historical  areas  of  plainchant  through  late 
16th  century.  COREQUISITE:  MUTC  1010.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: Theory  placement  exam. 

1009.  Music  Theory  II.  (3).  (1005).  Four  part  struc- 
tures, all  seventh  chords,  chorale  harmonization  fig- 
ured bass  realization;  analysis  and  written  exercises 
from  historical  area  of  early  17th  century  through  J. 
3.  Bach.  COREQUISITE:  MUTC  1011.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: MUTC  1008,  1010. 

1010.  Aural  Theory  I.  (1).  (1004).  Beginning  ear 
xaining;  scales  intervals,  triads,  simple  melodic  lines 
and  simple  two  part  examples;  sightsinging  of  com- 
oination  of  tonal  and  modal  materials.  COREQUI- 
SITE: MUTC  1008.  PREREQUISITE:  Theory  place- 
ment exam.  (S/U  only). 

1011.  Aural  Theory  II.  (1).  (1005).  Ear  training  involv- 
ng  triads  in  sequence,  two  part  examples,  modulatory 
■nelodies;  sightsinging  of  17th  and  18th  century 
nelodic  examples.  COREQUISITE:  MUTC  1009. 
'REREQUISITE:  MUTC  1010,  1008.  (S/U  only). 

2008.  Music  Theory  III.  (3).  (1006).  Continuation  of 
:our  part  structure,  part  writing  and  figured  bass; 
expanded  harmonic  materials  from  ninth  chords 
:hrough  chordal  mutation;  formal  and  chordal  anal- 
ysis from  Bach  through  mid-1 9th  century.  COREQ- 
JISITE:  MUTC  2010.  PRERQUISITE:  MUTC  1009, 
1011. 

2010.  Aural  Theory  III.  (1).  (1006).  Ear  training  involv- 
ng  expanded  harmonic  materials,  modulatory  mel- 
odies, two  part  examples  with  modulation;  sightsing- 
ng  of  18th  and  19th  century  melodic  examples. 
30REQUISITE:  MUTC  2008.  PREREQUISITE: 
vlUTC  1011,  1009.  (S/U  only). 

2501.  Composition.  (2).  Class  instruction  in  free 
composition;  emphasis  on  smaller  forms.  May  be 
•epeated  for  additional  credit.  PREREQUISITE: 
vlUTC  1008.  NOTE:  Composition  taught  as  applied 
■nusic.  Students  receive  the  equivalent  of  one  half- 
lour  lesson  per  week.  Fee  for  this  instruction  is  $30.00 
oer  semester. 

2502.  Composition.  (2).  Works  for  piano,  voice,  cho- 
•us,  and  small  ensembles;  study  of  style  and  analysis 
of  works  from  music  literature.  May  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit.  PREREQUISITE:  MUTC  2501  or 
oermission  of  instructor.  NOTE:  Composition  is 
taught  as  applied  music.  Students  receive  equivalent 
of  one  hour  lesson  per  week.  Fee  for  this  instruction 
is  $60  per  semester. 

2511.  Introductory  Electronic  Music.  (2).  Emphasis 
on  basic  techniques  of  electronic  music  composition 
through  work  in  tape  manipulation,  synthesizer  oper- 
ation, musique  concrete;  history  and  aesthetics  of 
electronic  music.  PREREQUISITE:  MUTC  2008  or 
permission  of  instructor.  FEE  $30. 

3008.  Music  Theory  IV.  (3).  (3001).  Continuation  of 
late  19th  century  harmonic  structures;  introduction 
of  popular  music  and  its  notational  symbols;  intro- 
duction and  use  of  20th  century  techniques  analysis 
and  written  examples  from  20th  century.  COREQ- 
UISITE: MUTC  3009.  PREREQUISITE:  MUTC  2008, 
2010. 

3009.  Aural  Theory  IV.  (1).  (3001).  Ear  training  involv- 
ing expanded  19th  century  harmonic  considerations, 
20th  century  chromaticism  and  pandiatonicism,  two 
part  examples  from  both  19th  and  20th  centuries; 
sightsinging  emphasizing  melodies  of  20th  century. 
COREQUISITE:  MUTC  3008.  PREREQUISITE: 
MUTC  2010,  2008.  (S/U  only). 

3010.  Aural  Theory  V.  (1).  (3002).  Aural  exploration 
of  basic  forms,  cadences  amd  styles  of  music;  detailed 
aural  analysis  of  modulatory  elements  within  a  piece. 
PREREQUISITE:  MUTC  3008,  3009.  (S/U  only). 

3101.  Orchestration.  (2).  (3002).  Basic  study  of  instru- 
ments of  orchestra  and  band;  terminology  and  tech- 
niques pertaining  to  that  study;  practical  application 
by  scoring  for  small  and  large  instrumental  combi- 


nations. PREREQUISITE:  MUTC  3008,  3009,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3102.  Advanced  Musical  Analysis.  (3).  (3003).  Theo- 
retical analysis  of  large-scale  compositions  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  present.  PREREQUISITE:  MUTC 
3008,  3009. 

4101.  Compositional  Techniques  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  (3).  Writing  course  employing  harmonic  and 
contrapuntal  techniques  and  devices  from  Debussy 
to  present. 

4201.  Studies  in  Music  Theory  and  Composition.  (1- 

3).  Directed  individual  or  class  instruction  in  selected 
areas  of  music  theory  and  composition  chosen  in 
consultation  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  as  necessary  to  fulfill  specific  concentration 
requirements. 

001  INDIVIDUAL  STUDIES  (1-3) 

002  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  COUNTERPOINT  (2) 

003  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  COUNTERPOINT  (2) 

004  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  COUNTERPOINT  (2) 

006  ANALYTIC  TECHNIQUES  (3) 

007  ADVANCED  ORCHESTRATION  (3) 

4202-6202.  Seminar:  Music  Theory  and  Analysis.  (3). 

Advanced  course  in  theory,  counterpoint,  and  anal- 
ysis of  literature.  Contrapuntal  and  harmonic  tech- 
niques. Research;  theoretical  problems  from  peda- 
gogical point  of  view;  writing  in  strict  and  free  styles. 
Recommended  as  review  course  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  instructor. 

4203.  Critical  Studies  in  Music.  (3).  Directed  research 
in  music  theory,  history  and  literature;  study  in  depth 
related  to  major  concentration  area;  required  of  the- 
ory majors;  term  paper. 

4260-69-6260-69.  Special  Topics  in  Theory  and  Com- 
position. (1-3).  Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in 
Schedule  of  Classes. 

4501-6501.  Composition.  (2  or  4).  Composition  in 
varied  forms  for  large  and  small  ensembles  and  solo 
instruments;  analysis  of  contemporary  works  and 
practical  application  of  techniques.  May  be  repeated 
for  additional  credit.  PREREQUISITE:  recommenda- 
tion of  upper  division  examining  committee.  NOTE: 
Composition  taught  as  applied  music.  Students 
receive  equivalent  of  one  hour  lesson  per  week.  Fee 
for  this  instruction  is  $60.  00  per  semester. 

4502.  Composition  for  Non-Composition  Majors.  (3). 

Class  instruction  in  free  composition  for  students  not 
majoring  in  composition.  Practical  experience  in  idea 
generation,  form,  development,  and  instrumentation. 
PREREQUISITE:  MUTC  3008.  NOTE:  Composition 
taught  as  applied  music.  Students  receive  equivalent 
of  one  half-hour  lesson  per  week.  Fee  for  this  instruc- 
tion is  $30  per  semester. 

4511.  Intermediate  Electronic  Music.  (2).  Emphasis 
on  basic  techniques  through  work  in  tape  manipu- 
lation, study  of  history  and  aesthetics  of  electronic 
music.  The  two  hours  credit  earned  from  this  course 
may  be  utilized  as  composition  credit  toward  com- 
position concentration.  PREREQUISITE:  for  music 
majors  only  or  with  permission  of  instructor.  FEE: 
$60.00. 

4512.  Advanced  Electronic  Music.  (2).  Continuation 
of  MUTC  451 1 .  Emphasis  on  individual  compositional 
projects.  May  be  repeated  for  credit,  but  only  two 
hours  may  be  utilized  as  composition  credit  in  com- 
position concentration  FEE:  $60. 

4599.  Senior  Composition  Recital.  (1). 

K304  MUSIC  HISTORY,  LITERATURE, 
AND  APPRECIATION  (MUHL) 
1101.  Music  Appreciation.  (3).  Introduction  to  music 
through  study  of  its  literature  and  history;  significant 
compositions  oriented  to  their  proper  social,  cultural, 
economic  and  political  settings  in  order  to  bring  about 
most  effective  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
music.  Attendance  at  some  concerts  sponsored  by 
Music  Department  may  be  required.  NOTE:  May  not 
be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  degrees  in  music 
or  in  music  education. 

3301.  History  of  Music  to  1700.  (3).  Development  of 
significant  musical  styles;  attention  to  individual  con- 
tribution of  major  composers.  PREREQUISITE: 
MUTC  2008  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3302.  History  of  Music  Since  1700.  (3).  Continuation 
of  MUHL  3301.  PREREQUISITE:  MUTC  2008  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

4001.  Piano  Repertory.  (3).  Survey  of  stringed  key- 
board repertory  from  Bach  and  his  contemporaries 
to  the  present.  Representative  works  analyzed  in 
regard  to  historical,  stylistic,  formal  and  aesthetic 


features.  PREREQUISITE:  junior  standing  in  music 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

4004-6004.  Survey  of  Chamber  Music  for  Piano.  (3). 

Study  of  development  of  works  for  piano  and  one 
other  instrument,  piano  trios,  piano  quartets  and 
quintets;  stylistic  analysis  of  works  from  classic, 
romantic,  impressionistic,  early  20th  century,  and 
avant-garde  repertory.  PREREQUISITE:  permission 
of  instructor. 

4005-6005.  History  and  Literature  of  the  Organ.  (3). 

Literature  for  the  organ  and  its  effect  on  and  inter- 
action with  organ  design. 

4251-6251.  Collegium  Musicum:  Laboratory  in  Music 
History.  (3).  Use  of  lute,  viols,  recorders,  other  early 
musical  instruments  and  voice  in  performance  of 
early  music;  primary  sources  (facsimiles  of  early 
prints,  MSS,  and  works  on  performance  practice)  will 
be  used  in  preparation  of  performances.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  grade  originally  given. 

4260-69-6260-69.  Special  Topics  in  Music  History.  (1- 

3).  Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of 
Classes. 

4407-6407.  The  Opera  and  Music  Drama.  (3).  Survey 
of  opera  before  Richard  Wagner;  Wagner's  music 
dramas  and  operas  of  his  contemporaries;  dramatic 
and  musical  significance  of  each  phase  of  develop- 
ment of  two  forms.  PREREQUISITE:  MUHL  3301, 
3302;  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4408.  Style  Periods  in  Music  History.  (3).  Music  and 
historical  data  from  various  periods  of  Western  mus- 
ical history.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  when  topic 
varies. 

001  MEDIEVAL  MUSIC 

002  RENAISSANCE  MUSIC 

003  BAROQUE  MUSIC 

004  CLASSIC  MUSIC 

006  20th  CENTURY  MUSIC 

4500.  String  Repertory.  (3).  Histories,  texts,  methods, 
periodicals,  orchestral  studies,  and  solo  and  ensem- 
ble literature  of  the  individual  string  instruments. 

4601.  Comparative  Arts.  (3).  Cultural  activities  in  their 
interrelation  with  each  other  and  with  corresponding 
historic  and  economic  events.  Open  without  prereq- 
uisite to  non-music  majors  of  junior  and  senior 
standing. 

4800-6800.  World  Musical  Styles.  (3).  Musical  styles 
and  role  of  music  performance  in  preliterate  and  folk 
societies  throughout  world. 

4801-6801.  American  Folk  and  Popular  Music.  (3). 

Folk  and  popular  elements  in  American  music.  Role 
of  mass  media,  especially  phonograph  record,  in 
utilizing  and  changing  folk  music.  Historical  devel- 
opment and  interrelationships  of  various  musical 
styles  ranging  from  19th  century  minstrelsy  to  roots 
of  rock  and  roll.  Emphasis  on  southern  AngloAmer- 
ican  and  Afro-American  folk  and  popular  musical 
styles. 

4802-6802.  Studies  in  American  Folk  and  Popular 
Music.  (3).  Characteristics  and  development  of  a 
particular  form  of  American  folk  or  popular  music. 
Topics  include  the  following: 

002  BLUES 

006  HISTORY  OF  ROCK  AND  ROLL  MUSIC 

007  HISTORY  OF  JAZZ 
009  MEMPHIS  MUSIC 

4803.  Individual  Studies  in  Music  History.  (1-3). 
Directed  individual  study  in  selected  areas  of  music 
history  chosen  in  consultation  with  instructor.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  with  permission  of  department 
chair.  May  not  exceed  6  hours  credit. 

K316  SACRED  MUSIC  (MUSA) 
4104-6104.  Sacred  Music  in  History  and  Practice  I. 
(3).  Survey  of  Jewish  and  Christian  sacred  music, 
exploring  origins  of  styles,  traditions,  and  current 
practices. 

4105-6105.  Sacred  Music  in  History  and  Practice  II. 

(3). 

4106-6106.  Children's  Choirs  in  the  Church.  (3). 

Organization  and  development  of  a  children's  choir 
program  in  the  church;  rehearsal  techniques;  liter- 
ature; vocal  development;  recruiting;  contemporary 
approaches. 

4260-69-6260-69.  Special  Topics  in  Sacred  Music.  (1- 

3).  Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of 

Classes. 

4801-6801.  Individual  Studies  In  Sacred  Music.  (1- 

3).  Directed  individual  study  in  selected  areas  of 
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music  chosen  in  consultation  with  instructor.  May 
be  repeated  tor  credit  with  permission  ot  department 
chair. 

K318  APPLIED  MUSIC  (MUAP) 

Applied  music  is  offered  at  three  levels:  (1)  major 
group  instruction,  (2)  lower  division,  and  (3)  upper 
division.  Lessons  are  given  by  members  of  the  uni- 
versity faculty  and  by  special  instructors.  Since  the 
number  of  students  who  can  be  accepted  is  limited, 
it  is  advisable  that  the  student  audition  as  early  as 
possible  to  be  assured  a  place  with  the  requested 
teacher.  Practice  facilities  are  provided  without 
charge,  but  there  are  additional  fees  for  the  individual 
lessons  and  a  deposit  is  required  for  practice  room 
keys. 

All  music  majors  must  enroll  in  an  ensemble  each 
semester.  Non-music  majors  enrolled  at  Memphis 
State  University  as  degree  seeking  students  may 
enroll  and  be  accepted  for  applied  instruction  where 
staff  time  is  available.  If  accepted  for  applied  instruc- 
tion, non-music  majors  must  simultaneously  enroll 
and  actively  participate  in  a  large  ensemble  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Music.  For  additional 
details,  see  LARGE  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS  in 
this  section  of  the  Catalog. 

Any  student  enrolled  at  Memphis  State  University 
may  audition  for  applied  jazz  lessons  as  space  per- 
mits. Any  student  accepted  for  applied  jazz  lessons 
must  concurrently  participate  in  an  appropriate  jazz 
ensemble  or  combo.  Jazz  ensemble  assignments  are 
made  following  the  jazz  auditions  during  registration 
week  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 
All  jazz  and  studio  bass  majors  must  simultaneously 
be  enrolled  in  classical  bass,  MUAP  1541,  for  a  total 
of  six  semester  hours  or  until  a  level  of  proficiency 
equal  to  entrance  into  upper  division  is  attained. 
All  jazz  and  studio  guitar  majors  must  take  six  semes- 
ter hours  of  classical  guitar  which  is  the  maximum 


allowable  for  credit  towards  the  degree.  If  a  student 
can  meet  the  requirements  in  less  time,  and  wishes 
to  discontinue  classical  study,  the  student  may  do 
so  with  permission  of  the  instructor  and  consultation 
with  the  jazz  and  studio  faculty.  In  the  event  a  student 
cannot  meet  the  requirements  after  six  semester 
hours  of  study,  it  is  the  student's  responsibility  to 
pursue  classical  guitar  as  an  elective  or  until  such 
time  as  requirements  are  met  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  guitar  and  jazz  and  studio  faculty. 
FEES:  In  addition  to  the  regular  student  fees,  all 
persons  taking  applied  music  will  be  assessed  $30.00 
for  each  half-hour  lesson.  Students  registering  for 
one  (1)  semester  hour  credit  will  receive  one  half- 
hour  lesson  per  week.  All  others  will  receive  one  hour 
lesson  per  week  regardless  of  credit  hours. 

REGISTRATION:  Students  will  register  for  lessons 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  they 
register  for  other  courses,  however,  a  student  may 
not  be  assigned  to  a  course  number  until  he  has 
auditioned.  Auditions  are  held  in  the  Music  Building 
during  the  pre-college  counseling,  advising  and  reg- 
istration periods  before  each  semester.  Auditions  may 
be  scheduled  in  the  Music  Office,  Room  123,  Music 
Building.  Any  inquiries  concerning  credits  or  course 
numbers  should  be  directed  to  the  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Music. 

CREDITS  AND  GRADES:  A  student  may  register  for 
one  or  two  hours  credit  per  semester  and  will  be 
assigned  to  individual  lessons,  a  master  class,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  commensurate  with  his  level 
of  performance.  Additional  credit  may  be  earned  at 
the  lower  division  and  upper  division  level.  Students 
earning  more  than  two  credits  per  semester  will  be 
assigned  additional  practice  and  will  be  expected  to 
perform  at  a  higher  level  than  those  students  reg- 
istered for  fewer  credits.  Grades  are  awarded  on  the 
same  basis  and  have  the  same  significance  as  in  other 
subjects. 


REPETITION  OF  COURSES:  MUAP  courses  in  indi- 
vidual lessons  and  major  group  instruction,  small 
ensembles,  and  large  ensembles  may  be  repeated  for 
credit  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  grade 
originally  earned. 

EXAMINATIONS:  For  an  examination  in  applied 
music,  each  student  will  prepare  and  perform  for 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Music 
suitable  musical  selections  and  technical  exercises 
of  a  grade  of  difficulty  appropriate  to  his  standing. 
Examinations  are  held  in  designated  rooms  on  days 
set  aside  for  this  purpose  near  the  end  of  each 
semester.  Credit  for  the  course  will  not  be  awarded 
to  any  student  who  fails  to  take  the  examination 

1000.  Applied  Music  Workshop.  (.5).  This  course  is 
required  of  all  music  majors  for  eight  semesters. 
(S/Uonly). 

4002-6002.  Song  Repertory  I.  (3).  Survey  of  Italian 
repertory  from  17th  century  to  present.  Comprehen- 
sive study  of  music  and  poetry  of  the  German  lied. 
The  Cycle.  Recital  planning. 

4003-6003.  Song  Repertory  II.  (3).  Development  of 
French  melodie.  The  Nationalist  schools.  English 
song  literature  from  Baroque  to  present.  The  Amer- 
ican song  with  emphasis  on  the  20th  century 
literature 

4260-69-6260-69.  Special  Topics  in  Applied  Music. 
(1-3).  Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule 
of  Classes. 

4799.  Conducting  Recital.  (1). 
4801.  Individual  Studies  in  Applied  Music.  (1-3). 
Directed  individual  instruction  in  applied  area  not 
listed  under  MUAP  May  be  repeated,  not  to  exceed 
6  semester  hours  credit.  PREREQUISITE:  permission 
of  department  chair. 

MAJOR  GROUP  INSTRUCTION:  Any  student  of  the 
University  may  audition  for  lessons  at  the  major  group 


APPLIED  MUSIC  COURSES 

Instrument 

Major  Group 
Instruction  (2) 

Lower  Division                      Upper  Division 
(1-4  each)                              (1-6  each) 

Junior  Recital 
(1  each) 

Senior  Recital 
(1  each) 

Trumpet 

1110 

1111 

4111-6111 

3118(4118) 

4119 

Horn 

1120 

1121 

4121-6121 

3128(4128) 

4129 

Trombone 

1130 

1131 

4131-6131 

3138  (4138) 

4139 

Tuba 

1140 

1141 

4141-6141 

3148  (4148) 

4149 

Piano 

1310 

1311 

4311-6311 

3318  (4318) 

4319 

Harpsichord 

- 

1321 

4321-6321 

3328  (4328) 

4329 

Organ 

- 

1331 

4331-6331 

3338  (4338) 

4339 

Accompanying 

- 

- 

- 

3348  (4348) 

4349 

Percussion 

1410 

1411 

4411-6411 

3418(4418) 

4419 

Violin 

1510 

1511 

4511-6511 

3518(4518) 

4519 

Baroque  Violin 

- 

1512 

4512-6512 

- 

- 

Viola 

1520 

1521 

4521-6521 

3528  (4528) 

4529 

Cello 

1530 

1531 

4531-6531 

3538  (4538) 

4539 

Bass 

1540 

1541 

4541-6541 

3548  (4548) 

4549 

Guitar 

1550 

1551 

4551-6551 

3558  (4558) 

4559 

Harp 

- 

1561 

4561-6561 

3568  (4568) 

- 

Viola  da  Gamba 

1570 

1571 

4571-6571 

3578  (4578) 

- 

Voice 

1610 

1611 

4611-6611 

3618  (4618) 

4619 

Flute 

1710 

1711 

4711-6711 

3718  (4718) 

4719 

Oboe 

1720 

1721 

4721-6721 

3728  (4728) 

4729 

Clarinet 

1730 

1731 

4731-6731 

3738  (4738) 

4739 

Saxophone 

1740 

1741 

4741-6741 

3748  (4748) 

4749 

Bassoon 

1750 

1751 

4751-6751 

3758  (4758) 

4759 

Recorder 

1760 

1761 

4761-6761 

- 

- 

Jazz  Trumpet 

— 

1112 

4112 

— 

- 

Jazz  Piano 

— 

1312 

4312 

- 

- 

Jazz  Percussion 

— 

1412 

4412 

— 

- 

Jazz  Bass 

— 

1542 

4542 

— 

- 

Jazz  Guitar 

— 

1552 

4552 

— 

- 

Jazz  Voice 

- 

1612 

4612 

- 

- 

MUSIC 
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level  except  in  organ;  organ  students  must  have  the 
ability  to  play  the  piano  before  beginning  organ 
instruction.  A  student  may  not  receive  more  than  four 
hours  credit  in  any  one  area  of  major  group  instruc- 
tion. The  fee  for  major  group  instruction  will  be  the 
same  as  for  one  half-hour  lesson  per  week.  $30.00 
per  semester. 

LOWER  DIVISION  COURSES:  Applied  music 
courses  in  the  lower  division  include  the  study  nor- 
mally carried  out  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years.  Piano  or  instrumental  students  at  this  level 
should  have  had  several  years  of  intensive  study  prior 
to  University  entrance  so  that  they  have  a  secure, 
reliable,  and  well-grounded  technique  on  the  instru- 
ment. Organ  students  may  begin  at  this  level  provided 
that  they  play  the  piano  well  and  have  reasonable 
ability  in  sight-reading.  Those  who  do  not  meet  this 
requirement  will  register  for  Piano  MUAP  1310.  To 
be  admitted  to  lower  division  study  a  student  must 
first  pass  a  qualifying  examination. 

Students  who  fall  short  of  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  lower-division  courses  will  be  advised  to 
register  for  major  group  instruction  until  deficiencies 
are  eliminated.  Course  numbers  will  be  repeated  for 
each  semester  of  study. 

UPPER  DIVISION  COURSES:  Promotion  to  the  upper 
division  does  not  follow  automatically  after  the  com- 
pletion of  four  semesters  of  courses  in  the  lower 
division  but  is  made  only  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  upper  division  examining  committee;  such  a 
recommendation  will  be  made  only  if  the  student's 
proficiency  as  a  performer  bears  promise  of  future 
artistic  and  professional  qualities  as  a  soloist.  It  is 
at  this  level  that  the  student  normally  begins  prep- 
aration for  a  recital. 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  RECITALS:  Most  degree  plans 
include  a  junior  and/or  a  senior  recital.  To  register 
for  recital  credit,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  in  upper 
division  applied  music.  All  required  recitals  must  be 
approved  by  the  faculty.  This  is  normally  accomp- 
lished no  later  than  two  weeks  prior  to  the  scheduled 
date  at  which  time  the  entire  program  is  performed 
for  a  faculty  committee.  Only  upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  hearing  may  a  student  confirm  the 
scheduled  date  and  make  arrangements  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  program. 

PREREQUISITE:  Participation  in  jury  examination 
for  woodwinds,  brasses,  and  strings.  Student  should 
register  for  the  semester  he  intends  to  complete 
requirement. 

SMALL    ENSEMBLES    AND    CHAMBER     MUSIC: 

Advanced  students  are  encouraged  (and  for  certain 
degree  plans  are  required)  to  participate  in  the  fol- 
lowing groups.  Selection  for  membership  is  based 
on  audition;  courses  may  be  repeated  with  the 
approval  of  the  student's  advisor.  Three  one-hour 
meetings  per  week. 

3101.  Brass  Ensemble.  (1).  Practical  applications  of 
brass  performance  techniques  for  a  small  chamber 
ensemble,  one  performer  to  a  part;  survey  of  brass 
chamber  music.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of 
instructor. 

3103.  Jazz  Combo.  (1).  Practical  application  of  basic 
jazz  improvisatory  skills;  combo  experiences  in  all 
jazz  styles:  traditional,  bop,  contemporary.  Audition 
required. 

3301.  Chamber  Music  for  Pianists.  (1).  Applied  work 
in  piano  ensembles,  chamber  music,  and  accompan- 
ying for  woodwinds,  brasses,  strings,  and  vocalists. 

3401.  Percussion  Ensemble.  (1).  Study  and  perform- 
ance of  selected  traditional,  contemporary,  avant- 
garde  and  pops  percussion  literature.  Open  to  stu- 
dents in  percussion  concentration  and  others  through 
audition. 

3402.  Contemporary  Chamber  Players.  (1).  Ensemble 

of  mixed  and  variable  instrumentation.  Performance 
of  repertoire  written  since  1 900  and  little  known  works 
of  other  periods.  Primary  goal  of  ensemble:  to  provide 
experiences  in  solving  unique  performance  problems 
of  contemporary  music.  PREREQUISITE:  permission 
of  instructor. 

3403.  Orff  Ensemble.  (1).  Study  and  performance  of 
literature  written  for  Orff  instruments,  including 
barred  percussion,  unpitched  percussion,  and 
recorder. 

3501.  String  Ensemble.  (1).  Study  and  performance 
of  string  chamber  music  repertory.  Coaching  ses- 
sions weekly  with  a  member  of  music  faculty.  Open 
to  music  majors  and  non-majors  through  audition. 
3601.  Camerata  Singers.  (1).  Small  Choral  Ensemble. 
Chamber  repertory  from  Renaissance  to  present. 


Open  to  music  majors  and  non-music  majors  through 
audition. 

3602.  Opera  Workshop.  (1-6). 

3603.  Opera  Soloists.  (1).  Preparation  and  perform- 
ance of  role  in  major  production  of  University  Opera 
Theater.  Audition  required. 

3604.  Opera  Production  Laboratory.  (1-6). 

3701.  Woodwind  Ensemble.  (1).  Study  and  perform- 
ance of  original  and  transcribed  works  for  varied 
combinations  of  woodwind  instruments.  Audition 
required. 

LARGE  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  minimum  of  eight  semesters  of  large  ensemble  is 
required  of  music  majors.  (Exceptions  to  this  policy 
are  pianists  with  concentrations  in  Performance, 
Pedagogy,  or  Chamber  Music;  guitarists,  who  are 
required  to  have  a  minimum  of  6  semesters  of  large 
ensemble;  Commercial  Music  majors  in  Performance, 
who  are  required  to  have  8  semesters  of  the  appro- 
priate level  jazz  ensemble;  and  Commercial  Music 
majors  in  Composition/  Arranging,  who  are  required 
to  have  4  semesters  of  the  appropriate  level  jazz 
ensemble.  Generally,  wind  and  percussion  per- 
formers are  to  participate  in  an  instrumental  ensem- 
ble; string  performers  are  to  participate  in  orchestra; 
and  vocal,  keyboard,  and  guitar  performers  are  to 
participate  in  a  choral  organization  unless  assigned 
to  a  large  instrumental  ensemble.  Transfer  students 
lacking  sufficient  large  ensemble  credits  may  partially 
fulfill  their  large  ensemble  requirement  by  simultane- 
ously enrolling  in  a  small  ensemble  with  a  maximum 
of  2  credit  hours  of  small  ensemble  applicable  to  the 
total  large  ensemble  requirement.  Ensemble  assign- 
ments are  based  on  audition  and  may  be  repeated. 
Any  exception  to  this  general  ensemble  assignment 
policy  will  be  made  after  a  review  of  petitions  by  the 
department  chair,  the  appropriate  ensemble  director, 
and  the  applied  studio  teacher. 

2001.  University  Concert  Band.  (1).  Performance  of 
traditional  and  contemporary  wind  compositions. 
Participants  chosen  from  this  ensemble  for  basketball 
pep-bands.  Open  to  music  majors  and  non-music 
majors. 

2002.  Marching  Band.  (2).  Selected  ensemble  which 
performs  at  all  home  football  games  and  occasional 
out-of-town  games  in  each  season.  Rehearsal 
approximately  ten  hours  weekly.  Open  to  music 
majors  and  non-music  majors. 

2003.  Varsity  Band.  (1).  (2001002).  Concert  perform- 
ance of  traditional  and  contemporary  wind  compo- 
sitions. Participants  are  chosen  from  this  ensemble 
for  basketball  pep-bands  and  usually  have  partici- 
pated in  Fall  marching  band.  Open  to  music  majors 
and  non-music  majors. 

2004.  University  Gospel  Choir.  (1).  Ensemble  open 
to  all  students.  Music  includes  contemporary  gospel, 
spirituals,  and  gospel  hymns.  Serves  as  outlet  for 
students  interested  in  developing  musical  and  per- 
sonal capacities.  Open  to  music  majors  as  elective. 
Two  class  meetings  per  week. 

2005.  Women's  Chorus.  (1).  Study  and  performance 
of  choral  works  from  different  stylistic  periods.  Devel- 
opment of  singing  voice,  rhythmic  and  sight-singing 
skills.  Open  to  music  and  non-music  majors. 

2006.  Men's  Chorus.  (1).  Study  and  performance  of 
choral  works  from  different  stylistic  periods.  Devel- 
opment of  singing  voice,  rhythmic  and  sight-singing 
skills.  Open  to  music  and  non-music  majors. 

3004.  University  Wind  Ensemble.  (1 ).  Select  ensemble 
of  instrumentalists.  Study  and  performance  of  out- 
standing repertory  for  wind  ensembles.  Open  to 
music  majors  and  non-music  majors  through 
audition. 

3005.  University  Orchestra.  (1).  Study  and  perform- 
ance of  major  orchestral  literature.  Additional  oppor- 
tunities for  opera,  chamber-orchestral  and  chamber 
ensemble  performance.  Audition  required. 

3006.  University  Singers.  (1).  Study  and  performance 
of  choral  works  from  broad  spectrum  of  choral  liter- 
ature; sacred,  secular,  accompanied  and  a  cappella. 
Open  to  music  majors  and  non-music  majors  through 
audition. 

3007.  Opera  Chorus.  (1).  Choral  ensemble  for  opera 
productions  with  exploration  of  related  stage  tech- 
niques. Extra  rehearsals  at  discretion  of  conductor. 
Audition  required. 

001  OPERA  CHORUS  MSU 

002  OPERA  CHORUS  OPERA  MEMPHIS 

3008.  Oratorio  Chorus.  (1).  Study  and  performance 
of  major  works  primarily  oratorio  in  nature.  Open  to 


music  majors,  non-music  majors  and  the  off-campus 
community.  Audition  required 

3010.  University  Jazz  Ensemble.  (1).  (3102).  Study 
and  performance  of  varied  jazz  styles,  including 
repertory  from  standard  big  band  literature  as  well 
as  studio  ensembles.  Participation  in  a  jazz  reading 
section  may  be  required.  Open  to  music  majors  and 
non-rnajors  through  audition.  This  course  will  meet 
large  ensemble  requirements  for  Commercial  Music 
majors  only. 

001  INSTRUMENTAL 

002  VOCAL 

3011.  Recording  Studio  Lab  Ensemble.  (3).  To  per- 
form and  record  works  written  by  students  in  Com- 
mercial Music  program. 

001  RECORDING    ORCHESTRA    FOR    INSTRU- 
MENTAL PERFORMANCE 

002  RECORDING     ENSEMBLE     FOR     STUDIO 
SINGERS 

This  course  will  meet  large  ensemble  requirements 
for  Commercial  Music  majors  only. 

K313  MUSIC  EDUCATION  (MUSE) 
FIELDS  OF  ENDORSEMENT  FOR  TEACHING:  For 

students  in  the  School  Music  Concentration  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  in  Music  degree,  endorsement  may 
be  obtained  in  Instrumental  Music  and  in  Vocal  Music. 
Normally,  a  student  can  expect  to  be  recommended 
in  only  one  of  these  areas.  Vocal  Music  applicants 
should  be  able  to  play  piano  accompaniments  of 
moderate  difficulty,  should  possess  an  adequate  solo 
voice  for  school  music  purposes,  and  should  sched- 
ule a  variety  of  large  choral  ensembles.  Instrumental 
Music  applicants  should  study  one  instrument  of 
major  emphasis  and  participate  in  large  instrumental 
ensembles.  Students  in  either  area  may  satisfactorily 
meet  piano  and  voice  requirements  with  completion 
of  MUSE  2108  and  MUSE  1 1 1 3  and  their  prerequisites. 
A  graduation  recital  is  required  in  both  areas. 

1100.  Class  Piano  for  Non-Music  Majors.  (2).  Begin- 
ning instruction  in  piano  for  non-music  majors.  Devel- 
opment of  basic  reading  and  performance  skills. 

1101.  Class  Instruction  in  Brass  Instruments.  (2). 

Basic  performance  skills  and  teaching  techniques  on 
trumpet,  trombone,  French  horn,  baritone  horn  and 
tuba  for  those  who  intend  to  teach  instrumental  music 
in  schools. 

1103.  Class  Instruction  in  Percussion  Methods.  (2). 
Basic  performance  skills  and  teaching  techniques  on 
snare  drum,  timpani,  and  keyboard  percussion  instru- 
ments for  those  who  intend  to  teach  instrumental 
music  in  schools. 

1 104.  Class  Instruction  in  Woodwind  Instruments.  (2). 
Basic  performance  skills  and  teaching  techniques  on 
clarinet,  flute,  saxophone,  oboe,  and  bassoon  for 
those  who  intend  to  teach  instrumental  music  in 
schools 

1 105.  Class  Instruction  in  Piano.  (2).  Basic  technique, 
with  emphasis  on  sight-reading.  PREREQUISITE: 
MUTC  1001  or  permission  of  instructor. 

1106.  Class  Instruction  in  Piano.  (2).  Playing  of  songs 
used  in  school  music  teaching;  community  songs, 
and  hymns.  PREREQUISITE:  MUSE  1105;  MUTC 
1008,  1010. 

1111.  Class  Instruction  in  Guitar.  (2).  Functional 
accompanying  skills  as  commonly  used  in  folk  and 
popular  music.  Basic  and  intermediate  performance 
technique  appropriate  to  the  student's  ability.  May 
be  repeated  once  for  additional  credit. 

1112.  Class  Instruction  in  Voice.  (1).  Fundamentals 
of  vocal  production  useful  for  all  music  teachers. 

1113.  Class  Instruction  in  Voice.  (1).  Continuation 
of  1112  with  more  emphasis  on  solo  singing  of  easy 
songs. 

1115.  Classroom  Instruments:  Guitar  and  Recorder. 
(2).  Development  of  basic  performance  and  teaching 
skills  in  guitar  and  recorder.  Analysis  of  teaching 
materials  and  repertory  applicable  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Integration  of  guitar  and 
recorder  into  classroom  music  and  choral  music 
ensembles.  PREREQUISITE:  MUTC  1009.  Open  only 
to  music  majors  or  by  special  permission  of  instructor. 

1116.  Class  Instruction  in  Stringed  Instruments.  (2). 

Basic  performance  skills  on  violin,  viola,  cello,  or 
double  bass.  Emphasis  on  principles  of  sound  pro- 
duction, intonation,  and  bow  strokes.  Various  pub- 
lished methods  examined  and  compared.  Orchestral 
and  chamber  music  literature  for  string  players. 

2107.  Class  Instruction  in  Piano.  (2).  (1107).  Simpler 
Bach  chorales,  more  difficult  songs,  and  accompa- 
niments, appropriate  to  the  student's  major  field; 
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memorization  optional.  PREREQUISITE:  MUSE  1106; 
MUTC1009,  1011. 

2108.  Independent  Studies  in  Piano  Proficiency.  (2). 

Piano  repertoire  and  technique,  accompaniments, 
harmonization,  transposition,  and  sight  reading  to 
satisfy  the  core  requirements  of  the  piano  proficiency 
exam.  Requirements  vary  according  to  the  student's 
concentration  area  and  the  degree  emphasis.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: MUSE  2107;  MUTC  1009,  1011. 
3001.  Music  for  Children. (3).  Required  of  all  elemen- 
tary education  majors.  Goals,  materials,  and  methods 
of  music  appropriate  for  the  elementary  school  child; 
music  reading  and  playing  of  classroom  instruments; 
creative  movement;  activities  for  music  appreciation. 
3700.  Basic  Conducting.  (2).  Development  of  con- 
ducting skills.  Basic  baton  principles,  rhythmic  anal- 
ysis, expressive  techniques,  phrasing,  and  multi- 
metered  problems.  Class  meetings  require  perform- 
ing as  instrumentalist  or  vocalist  as  well  as  conductor. 
Three  class  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  Com- 
pletion of  MUTC  3008. 

3702.  Score  Reading.  (3).  Realization  of  open  score 
at  the  keyboard;  vocal  scores,  small  orchestra  and 
large  orchestra  scores;  clefs,  transpositions,  etc.; 
employing  literature  from  various  periods  of  music 
history. 

4001-6001.  Orff-Schulwerk  for  Classroom  Teachers 

I.  (3).  Broad,  practical  introduction  to  use  of  Orff- 
Schulwerk  approach  to  elementary  music  teaching. 
Development     of     performance     leadership     skills 
emphasized.  Not  open  to  music  majors. 
4002-6002.  Orff-Schulwerk  for  Classroom  Teachers 

II.  (3).  Emphasis  on  teaching  process,  children's  folk 
materials,  rhythmic  and  melodic  training,  develop- 
ment of  lesson  plans,  and  Orff  instruments.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: MUSE  4001. 

4201-6201.  Individual  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of 
Music.  (1-3).  Individual  study  of  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities faced  by  person  who  teaches  music  in 
schools;  for  classroom  teachers,  music  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  and  administrators.  May  be 
repeated,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  changing  a 
previous  grade,  for  maximum  of  6  semester  hours 
credit. 

4202.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Music,  Grades  K-6. 
(3).  Aims  and  principles  of  music  and  of  traditional 
and  contemporary  methods  of  teaching  in  elementary 
schools.  Creative  approach  to  rhythm,  listening, 
instrumental  and  singing  activities.  Contemporary 
systems  of  music  teaching  for  elementary  grades 
surveyed. 

4203.  Materials  and  Methods  of  Classroom  Music.  (3). 
(Same  as  SCED  3322).  Philosophy,  methods,  and 
materials  for  teaching  non-performance  music 
classes  in  secondary  school,  grades  7-12.  Includes 
demonstration,  observations,  and  simulation  of  class- 
room teaching  at  this  level. 

4204.  Instrumental  Music  in  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education.  (2).  Designed  to  prepare  the  school 
instrumental  teacher  to  teach  basic  music  concepts 
to  beginners  in  mixed  instrumental  group  settings. 
Instruction  methodologies  and  materials,  simple 
instructional  arranging,  instrument  assignment,  and 
instrument  maintenance  stressed.  Lab  experience. 
PREREQUISITE:  junior  standing  in  music. 

4205-6205.  Marching  Band  Techniques.  (2).  Organ- 
izing and  conducting  the  marching  band;  gridiron 
charting  and  marching  procedures  with  a  study  of 
precision  drill,  formations  and  pageantry.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: permission  of  the  instructor. 

4206-6206.  Music  for  Exceptional  Children.  (3).  Types 
of  exceptional  children  and  implications  for  providing 
realistic  musical  activities  in  the  classroom.  Emphasis 
on  use  of  music  as  a  tool  in  reaching  non-musical 
goals  such  as  language  development,  social  adjust- 
ments, motor  coordination,  aural  and  visual  percep- 
tion (team  taught  with  Special  Education). 

4207.  Choral  Methods  and  Materials.  (2).  Selected 
materials  and  methods  of  practical  concern  to  the 
vocal-choral  music  specialist.  Consideration  of  music 
series,  scheduling  techniques,  voice  class  develop- 
ment, choral  publishers,  units  of  study.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: junior  standing  in  music. 

4208-6208.  Band  Literature.  (3).  History  and  evolution 
of  wind  instruments  and  wind  instrument  playing  and 
the  history  and  development  of  the  wind  band  and 
its  literature,  with  general  background  material  on 
the  specific  composers  involved. 
4209.  Piano  Tuning  and  Repair.  (2).  Concentrated 
study  of  the  basic  techniques  involved  in  piano  tuning 
and  adjustment.  Some  basic  tools  are  required. 


4211.  Vocal  Diction.  (2).  Performance  of  art  songs 
and  arias  in  standard  languages.  Performance  as  a 
singer  of  international  phonetic  alphabet,  French, 
German,  and  Italian. 

4260-69-6260-69.  Special  Topics  in  Music  Education. 
(1-3).  Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule 
of  Classes. 

4401.  Music  Education:  Philosophical  Foundations. 
(3).  Historical,  philosophical,  psychological,  social, 
and  aesthetic  foundations  of  the  total  education 
program,  grades  K  through  12.  Administrative  proce- 
dures and  problems.  The  music  educator's  role  in 
the  community.  Evaluative  techniques. 

4501.  Basic  Piano  Pedagogy.  (3).  Emphasis  on  ele- 
mentary piano  methods  including  Pace,  Suzuki,  and 
class  techniques.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of 
instructor. 

4503.  Advanced  Piano  Pedagogy.  (3).  Approaches  to 
the  teaching  of  piano  technique,  repertory,  and  musi- 
cianship. For  upper  division  keyboard  students.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: upper  division  level  in  keyboard. 

4505-6505.  Principles  of  Accompanying.  (3).  Perform- 
ance class  involving  practical  study  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  standard  repertory  and  the  problems  of 
ensemble  playing.  Facility  in  sight-reading  and  ability 
to  assimilate  music  rapidly.  Score-reading,  transpo- 
sition, and  figured  bass  realization  introduced  as 
skills  necessary  to  well  rounded  musicianship.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: permission  of  instructor. 

4506-6506.  Introduction  to  Suzuki  Talent  Education 
for  Strings.  (3).  Required  of  students  who  plan  to 
serve  as  apprentice  string  teachers  in  the  MSU  Suzuki 
Talent  Education  program.  Basic  instruction  in  the 
Suzuki  philosophy;  participation  with  parents  and 
children  in  Suzuki  string  classes. 

4508-6508.  Principles  of  Suzuki  Piano.  (3).  Suzuki 
philosophy  applied  to  development  of  the  child's 
abilities  and  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  parent. 
Students  will  analyze  the  technical  and  musical 
instruction  of  the  beginning  piano  student.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: Upper  division  piano  skills. 

4509-6509.  Suzuki  Violin  Literature  and  Techniques. 
(3).  Literature  and  technique  taught  in  the  Suzuki 
Violin  School;  fundamental  technique,  development 
of  posture,  tone  and  listening  ability  in  beginning 
students;  analysis  of  pedagogical  material.  Required 
of  students  who  plan  to  serve  as  apprentice  teachers 
in  the  MSU  Suzuki  String  Program.  PREREQUISITE: 
MUSE  4506. 

4510-6510.  Advanced  Suzuki  String  Pedagogy.  (3). 

Literature  and  technique  taught  in  Suzuki  Violin 
School;  emphasis  on  development  of  advanced  stu- 
dent; laboratory  experience  in  MSU  Suzuki  String 
Program.  Required  of  students  planning  to  be  appren- 
tice teachers  in  MSU  Suzuki  String  Program.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: MUSE  4509. 

451 1-6511.  Class  Piano  Pedagogy.  (3).  Group  instruc- 
tion techniques  in  the  teaching  of  beginning,  inter- 
mediate, and  early  advanced  piano.  Emphasizes 
observation  and  practical  application.  For  the  piano 
major  and/or  prospective  piano  teacher.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: Upper  division  level  in  keyboard  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4512-6512.  Jazz  Pedagogy  for  Music  Educators.  (3). 

Design  and  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  jazz 
curriculum,  either  at  secondary  or  college  level; 
teaching  methodology  in  all  disciplines  of  the  jazz 
idiom  PREREQUISITE:  advanced  standing,  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4700.  Instrumental  Conducting.  (2).  (3701).  Various 
problems  encountered  in  preparation  and  conducting 
of  instrumental  scores;  individual  practice  with  the 
opportunity  for  each  student  to  conduct  instrumental 
groups.  Three  class  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE: 
MUSE  3700. 

4701.  Choral  Conducting.  (2).  Various  problems 
encountered  in  preparing  and  conducting  traditional 
and  contemporary  vocal  scores;  rehearsal  tech- 
niques; individual  practice  with  laboratory  groups. 
Three  class  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  MUSE 
3700. 

4801-6801.  Teaching  Music  Comprehensively.  (3). 

Methods  course  designed  to  bring  music  theory, 
history,  literature,  performance,  composition,  and 
analysis  to  bear  on  the  teaching  of  music  at  any  level 
—  elementary,  junior  high,  high  school,  college,  and 
private  studio. 

4802-6802.  Level  I  Orff-Schulwerk.  (1-3).  Basic  Orff- 
Schulwerk  techniques  including  body  movement, 
soprano  recorder,  percussion,  vocal  performance, 
improvisation  and  arranging.  PREREQUISITE:  junior 


standing  in  music  education  or  equivalent 
experience. 

4811-6811.  Orff-Schulwerk  for  Music  Specialists.  (3). 

Experience  in  Orff-Schulwerk  through  singing,  rhyth- 
mic training,  movement,  improvisation,  and  instru- 
ments. Open  to  music  majors  and  specialists  only. 

K320  COMMERCIAL  MUSIC  (CMUS) 
1116.  Class  Instruction  in  Piano:  Jazz/Pop/  Commer- 
cial. (2).  Class  instruction  in  jazz,  pop,  and  commer- 
cial music  piano  styles:  basic  harmonic  patterns, 
chord  symbol  realization,  voicing,  basic  rhythmic 
patterns.  PREREQUISITE:  MUSE  1105  or  equivalency 
exam. 

2101.  Music  Theory:  Jazz/Pop/Commercial  I.  (3). 
(MUTC  2101).  Theory  of  jazz,  pop,  and  commercial 
music  styles.  Basic  harmonic  structures,  chord  sym- 
bol realizatiom,  melodic  structures,  notation,  artic- 
ulation, rhythmic  patterns;  analysis  of  written  and 
recorded  jazz,  pop,  and  commercial  music:  transcrip- 
tion of  recorded  materials.  Three  lecture,  one  lab 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  MUTC  1009. 

2102.  Music  Theory:  Jazz/Pop/Commercial  II.  (3). 

Altered  scales  and  modes,  altered  and  extended 
chords,  chromatic  progressions,  mediant  relation- 
ships, poly-harmony  and  panchromaticism.  Three 
lecture,  one  lab  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE: 
CMUS  2101. 

2501.  Composition/Arranging:  Jazz/Commercial  I. 
(2).  Jazz  and  commercial  music  composition  and 
arranging  with  emphasis  on  small  instrumental  and 
vocal  works,  basic  style  and  form.  May  be  repeated 
for  additional  credit.  PREREQUISITE:  MUTC  2501  or 
permission  of  instructor.  NOTE:  Composition  is 
taught  as  applied  music.  Students  receive  the  equiv- 
alent of  one  half-hour  lesson  per  week.  Fee  for  this 
instruction  is  $30.00  per  semester. 

2502.  Composition/Arranging:  Jazz/Commercial  II. 
(2).  Jazz  and  commercial  music  composition  and 
arranging  with  emphasis  on  stage  and  jazz  band 
arranging  techniques.  Introduction  to  line  writing. 
May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: CMUS  2501  or  permission  of  instructor.  NOTE: 
Composition  is  taught  as  applied  music.  Students 
receive  the  equivalent  of  one  half-hour  lesson  per 
week.  Fee  for  this  instruction  is  $30.00  per  semester. 

3100.  Promotion  and  Management  of  Artists.  (3). 

Problems  involved  in  management  and  promotion  of 
recording  artists.  Attention  to  management,  record- 
ing procedures,  booking,  and  personal  appearance 
contracts;  concert  promotions  and  personal  appear- 
ances as  they  relate  to  development  of  artist.  A 
portfolio  will  be  completed. 

3101.  Record  Promotion  and  Sales.  (3).  Current  prac- 
tices in  promotion  and  sale  of  recordings.  Emphasis 
on  radio  station  music  formats  and  other  methods 
of  exposing  recordings  to  the  public.  Sales  portion 
examines  wholesale,  one-stops,  rack,  and  retail  store 
sale  of  recordings. 

3102.  Anatomy  of  Popular  Song.  (3).  Analysis  of 
current  popular  music;  techniques  of  text  setting; 
choice  of  text  and  musical  styles;  development  of 
hook  lines.  PREREQUISITE:  CMUS  2101  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3103.  Trends  in  Contemporary  Music  Styles  and 
Production.  (3).  Various  styles  of  current  popular 
musical  groups  and  artists  and  their  influences  from 
earlier  eras;  discussion  of  prominent  "behind-the- 
scenes"  personalities— songwriters,  producers,  and 
engineers;  analysis  of  musical  styles  and  devices  for 
purposes  of  developing  ability  to  recognize  and 
create  songs  with  commercial  potential. 

3501.  Composition/Arranging:  Jazz/Commercial  III. 
(2).  Individual  instruction  in  jazz  and  commercial 
music  composition  and  arranging  for  mixed  ensem- 
bles and  studio  groups  in  various  jazz  and  studio 
styles,  standard  and  extended  forms.  May  be  repeated 
for  additional  credit.  PREREQUISITE:  CMUS  2502  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  NOTE:  Composition  is 
taught  as  applied  music.  Students  receive  the  equiv- 
alent of  one  hour  lesson  per  week.  Fee  for  this 
instruction  is  $60.00  per  semester. 

3800.  Recording  Studio  Procedures.  (4).  Fundamen- 
tal concepts  of  audio  recording;  development  of  an 
understanding  of  studio  equipment  and  techniques, 
and  the  application  of  musical  values  in  commercial 
production.  PREREQUISITE:  Permission  of 
instructor. 

3801.  Studio  Synthesizers.  (2).  Study  of  each  module 
of  synthesizer  system;  interfacing  of  modules  and  use 
of  instrument  for  signal  processing  and  compostion; 
correlation  of  audible  presentation  of  a  tone  with 
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visible  wave-shape  display.  PREREQUISITES:  TECH 
orCMUS1811,  CMUS3800. 

3825.  Materials  and  Techniques  of  Improvisation  I. 
(3).  Development  of  improvisation  skills  on  solo 
instruments  or  voice;  basic  chord  patterns,  scales, 
arpeggios;  performance  with  rhythm  section.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: CMUS  2101  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3826.  Materials  and  Techniques  of  Improvisation  II. 
(3).  Analysis  of  melodic  structures;  motivic  fragmen- 
tation and  sequencing;  extended  harmonic  struc- 
tures, articulatory  variation;  performance  in  small 
combo  settings.  PREREQUISITE:  CMUS  3825  or 
permission  of  instructor 

3827.  Materials  and  Techniques  of  Improvisation  III. 
(3).  Analysis  and  performance  of  music  in  standard 
styles,  including  bebop,  Latin,  third  stream,  soft  rock, 
hard  rock,  and  commercial;  performance  with  com- 
bos and  large  jazz  ensembles.  PREREQUISITE: 
CMUS  3826  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3828.  Aesthetics  and  Analysis  of  Jazz  and  Commer- 
cial Music  Styles.  (2).  Fundamentals  of  form  and  style 
analysis;  study  of  the  artistic  and  commercial  inten- 
tions and  appropriateness  of  music  from  early  pop- 
ular styles  to  the  present.  PREREQUISITE:  CMUS 
2102  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4102-6102.  Composer's  Workshop:  Jazz/Commer- 
cial. (3).  (MUTC  4102).  Composition  in  musical  styles 
for  various  sizes  of  instrumental  and  vocal  groups; 
writing  for  commercials,  arranging;  recording  studio 
techniques.  PREREQUISITE:  CMUS  2502. 

4103-6103.  Jazz  and  Studio  Ensemble  Techniques. 
(3).  (MUTC  4103)  Jazz  and  studio  performance  styles, 
emphasizing  arranging,  ensemble  technique,  artic- 
ulation, phrasing,  recording  studio  techniques,  and 
conducting. 

001  INSTRUMENTAL  PERFORMANCE 

002  VOCAL  PERFORMANCE 

4201.  Studies  in  Commercial  Music.  (1-3).  Class  or 
individual  study  of  special  problems  in  Commercial 
Music.  May  be  repeated  if  course  content  differs. 

4260-69-6260-69.  Special  Topics  in  Commercial 
Music.  (1-3).  Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in 
Schedule  of  Classes. 

4501.  Composition/Arranging:  Jazz/Commercial  IV. 
(3).  Individual  instruction  in  jazz  and  commercial 
music  composition  and  arranging  with  emphasis  on 
advanced  line  writing,  fusion  and  contemporary 
mainstream  styles,  writing  for  the  full  studio  orches- 
tra. May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: CMUS  3501  or  permission  of  instructor. 
NOTE:  Composition  is  taught  as  applied  music.  Stu- 
dents receive  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  lesson  per 
week.  Fee  for  this  instruction  is  $60.00  per  semester. 

4502-6502.  Introduction  to  Film  Scoring  and  Editing. 
(3).  Basic  problems  of  writing  music  for  film;  com- 
mercials, shorts,  and  full  length  productions;  selec- 
tion of  appropriate  styles;  introduction  to  editing 
room  equipment;  assignments  for  16mm  and  35mm 
film;  writing  from  a  cue  sheet.  PREREQUISITE: 
CMUS  2502  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4503-6503.  Music  Copying  and  Preparation.  (2).  Prep- 
aration of  music  for  performance,  recording,  and 
publication;  introduction  to  materials  and  calligraphic 
instruments;  preparation  of  scores  and  parts  of  all 
types;  use  of  transparencies  and  Ozalid  process. 
Prerequisite:  basic  calligraphic  skills  exam,  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

4504.  Entertainment  Complex  Administration.  (3). 

Fundamentals  for  managers  of  concert  hall,  theme 
parks,  stadiums,  nightclubs,  and  other  venue.  Topics 
include:  talent  selection  and  negotiation,  union  con- 
siderations, publicity,  security,  cash  management 
and  complex  budgets,  selection  of  program  material 
and  presentation. 

4602-6602.  Introduction  to  Commercial  Music.  (3). 
(MUHL  4602)  Music  industry  including  copyright, 
royalties,  producing,  labor  relations,  promotion, 
advertising,  and  distribution.  PREREQUISITE:  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

4603-6603.  Legal  and  Business  Practices  in  the 
Recording  Industry.  (3).  (MUHL  4603).  Study  of  com- 
mercial music  with  lecturers  and  distinguished  guests 
from  the  industry.  Individual  projects  required.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: CMUS  4602  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

4800.  Basic  Recording.  (4).  Audio  engineering  on 
modern  multi-channel  recording  equipment  using 
commercial  production  techniques.  Emphasis  on 
basic  skills  of  microphone  selection  and  placement, 
console  operation,  editing,  mixing,  and  the  engineer's 
artistic  involvement  in  the  project.  PREREQUISITES: 
CMUS  1811,  3800,  and  permission  of  instructor. 


4801.  Problems  in  Commercial  Music.  (1-3).  Inde- 
pendent study  in  subjects  relevant  to  Commercial 
Music.  May  be  repeated  to  maximum  of  nine  hours, 
but  not  for  purpose  of  changing  grade  originally 
given.  PREREQUISITE:  Permission  of  instructor. 

4802.  Advanced  Recording.  (4).  Advanced  production 
laboratory  in  producing  contemporary  commercial 
recordings.  Emphasis  on  signal  processing,  automa- 
tion, advanced  recording,  editing,  and  mixing  tech- 
niques. Student  will  apply  knowledge  of  the  creative, 
business,  and  technical  aspects  of  the  recording 
process  to  studio  production  assignments.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: CMUS  4800  and  permission  of  instructor. 

4803.  Advanced  Studio  Production  and  Technolo- 
gies. (4).  Comprehensive  examination  and  applica- 
tion of  emerging  technologies  in  audio  recording 
including  audio/video  production,  digital  recording, 
computer-assisted  composition,  and  consumer 
equipment.  PREREQUISITES:  COMM  3824,  CMUS 
4802,  and  permission  of  instructor. 

4804.  Recording  Studio  Administration.  (3).  Financial 
and  managerial  aspects  of  operating  a  recording 
studio;  scheduling,  expansion,  rate  schedules  and 
billing,  hiring,  securing  venture  capital,  risk  manage- 
ment, and  providing  related  services.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: Permission  of  instructor. 

4805.  Disc  Mastering.  (3).  Principles,  mechanics  and 
techniques  of  tape-to-disc  transfer.  PREREQUISITE: 
CMUS  4800  and  permission  of  instructor. 

4897.  Project  in  Commercial  Music.  (3-4).  Final  proj- 
ect in  commercial  music  performance  and  compo- 
sition: detailed  proposal  developed  by  student  and 
main  advisor. 

001  PERFORMANCE  PROJECT.  (3).  Project  must 
include  live  and  recorded  performances  demonstrat- 
ing the  student's  mastery  of  various  styles  of  jazz, 
popular,  and  commercial  music  performance. 

002  COMPOSITION  PROJECT.  (4).  Project  must 
include  music  composed  by  the  student  in  various 
styles  of  jazz,  popular,  and  commercial  music;  live 
performance;  music  for  part  of  an  album;  film  score 
with  film. 

4898.  Senior  Project  in  Music  Business  or  Recording/ 
Engineering.  (4).  Comprehensive  final  project  which 
demonstrates  mastery  of  creative,  technical,  or  busi- 
ness elements  of  commercial  music  industry.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: Senior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

4899.  Internship.  (4).  One  semester  of  field  work 
experience  in  selected  areas  of  the  music  industry. 
PREREQUISITE:  placement  interview  and  permission 
of  instructor. 


THEATRE  AND 
COMMUNICATION  ARTS 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  P.  BAKKE,  Chair 

Room  143,  Theatre  and  Communication  Arts  Building 

The  Department  of  Theatre  and  Communication  Arts 
offers  concentrations  in  general  speech  and  theatre, 
dance,  broadcasting,  communication,  film  and  video- 
tape production,  and  theatre;  requirements  for  these 
and  in  the  B.F.A.  degree.  Theatre,  Design  and  Tech- 
nical Production,  and  Dance  are  found  in  College 
and  Degree  Programs. 

NOTE:  Students  may  take  THEA  3541,  3542,  4441, 
4457,  4550,  4560;  and  DANC  3829  as  often  as  advisor 
will  allow.  None  of  these  courses  may  be  repeated 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  grade  originally 
given. 

In  addition  to  specific  prerequisites,  junior  standing 
or  permission  of  the  department  chair  is  a  prerequisite 
for  all  3000  and  4000-level  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Theatre  and  Communication  Arts. 
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Associate  Professor  John  J.  McFadden,  Jr.,  Director 
1212.  Voice  and  Articulation  for  the  Performer.  (4). 

Especially  for  the  actor,  concentrates  on  voice-body 
mechanism  as  it  responds  to  communicative  image. 
NOTE:  Students  who  have  received  credit  for  SPCH 
121 1  or  COMM  121 1  may  not  receive  credit  for  THEA 
1212. 

1411.  Basic  Oral  Interpretation.  (3).  Introduction  to 
interpretation  of  literature  in  performance.  To  develop 
and  heighten  performer's  responsiveness  to  his  liter- 
ary text. 

1551.  Introduction  to  Theatre.  (3).  Consideration  of 
all  dramatic  elements  of  theatre  from  viewpoint  of 


audience.  Discussions  of  theory  and  practice  focus 
on  plays  attended  by  class  during  semester. 
1561.  Introduction  to  Design.  (3).  Historical  and  con- 
ceptual survey  of  basic  elements  of  production  — 
scenery,  costumes,  lighting,  sound  —  and  their  rela- 
tion to  theatrical  production  process. 

2501.  Stage  Movement.  (3).  Introduction  to  movement 
as  basic  element  of  actor's  craft.  Focus  on  recog- 
nition, development,  and  understanding  of  natural 
physical  actions  and  rhythms  and  their  application 
to  stage. 

2502.  Theatre  Dance.  (3).  Introduction  to  elements 
of  movement  patterns  and  rhythms  for  stage.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: THEA  2501. 

251 1 .  Theatre  Crafts.  (3).  Lecture/laboratory  covering 
all  phases  of  craft  skills  and  equipment  involved  in 
technical  theatre  production. 

2512.  Introduction  to  Theatre  Graphics.  (3).  Introduc- 
tion to  artistic  graphic  communication  processes  of 
technical  theatre.  Includes  methodology  and  impor- 
tance of  beginning  sketching;  drafting;  costume,  set, 
and  light  design;  as  well  as  poster  and  program 
graphics.  Offered  alternate  years. 

2515.  Stage  Make-up.  (3).  Lecture/laboratory  class 
in  which  fundamentals  of  theatrical  make-up  are 
studied  through  a  series  of  make-up  projects  includ- 
ing corrective  make-up,  fantasy,  mask  and  beard 
make-ups. 

2530.  Acting  for  Non-Majors.  (3).  Introduction  to  craft 
of  acting.  Development  of  actor's  individual  potential 
through  basic  technique.  Performance  of  short 
scenes  in  class. 

2531.  Basic  Acting  Techniques.  (3).  First  essential 
of  acting  study:  exploration  of  the  actor.  Class  exer- 
cises to  develop  relaxation,  concentration,  imagina- 
tion, and  improvisation  skills. 

2532.  Character  Development.  (3).  Principles  of  role 
analysis  through  study  of  subtext,  character  moti- 
vation, and  objectives.  PREREQUISITE:  THEA  2531 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

3411.  Language  in  Performance.  (3).  Language  of 
literary  text;  creative  exercises  to  develop  and 
heighten  performer's  sensitivity  to  language  context, 
structure,  and  rhythm  in  poetry.  Offered  alternate 
years. 

3412.  Directing  Experiments.  (3).  Theatrical  image; 
creative  exercises  in  imaginative  use  of  space,  time, 
and  materials  as  they  relate  to  stage  direction  and 
design.  Offered  alternate  years. 

3505.  Mime.  (3).  Techniques,  composition  and  explo- 
ration of  various  styles  of  mime.  PREREQUISITE: 
THEA  2501  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3506.  Movement  Styles.  (3).  Techniques  and  choreo- 
graphy of  the  movement  styles  of  various  periods, 
with  study  in  such  areas  as  stage  combat  and  masks. 
PREREQUISITE:  THEA  3505  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3511.  Stagecraft.  (3).  Lecture/laboratory  includes 
theatre  terminology,  theatre  forms,  production  organ- 
ization, job  descriptions,  and  safety.  Scenery  con- 
struction to  include  painting,  flat  scenery,  three- 
dimensional  scenery,  and  introduction  to  steel  mate- 
rials. Required  lab  work.  Offered  alternate  years. 
PREREQUISITE:  THEA  2511. 

3531.  Scene  Study.  (3).  Development  of  ensemble 
work  within  scenes.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  6  hours  with  permission  of  instructor.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: THEA  2532. 

3532.  Advanced  Scene  Study.  (3).  Continuation  of 
3531 .  Attention  to  material  from  modern  classics.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  hours  with  permission 
of  instructor.  PREREQUISITE:  THEA  3531. 

3541.  Performance  Laboratory.  (1-3).  (3401).  Prac- 
tical application  laboratory  for  performance  courses 
and  special  workshops.  (Repeatable  for  credit). 

001.  ACTING  TECHNIQUES.  (1).  To  be  taken  in 
conjunction  with  2531/2532  —  Section  1  only. 

002.  ACTING  TECHNIQUES.  (1).  To  be  taken  in 
conjunction  with  2531/2532  —  Section  2  only. 

003.  SCENE  STUDY.  (1).  To  be  taken  with  3531/ 
3532  only. 

004.  STYLES.  (1).  To  be  taken  with  4531/4532  or 
6531/  6532  only. 

005.  AUDITION  PREPARATION.  (1 ).  Weekly  meet- 
ing to  review/critique  actors'  audition  choices  and 
progress. 

006.  VOICE  TECHNIQUES.  (1).  For  students  seek- 
ing critical  review  and  help  with  preparation  and 
delivery  of  musical  pieces. 
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007.  STAGE  MANAGEMENT.  (1).  Lecture  and 
training  sessions  precede  actual  assignment  to 
departmental  productions.  Stage  managers  work 
closely  with  directors  and  oversee  entire  backstage 
operation  during  production  run. 

010.  TV/FILM.  (1).  To  be  taken  with  4631-6631  only. 

3542.  Production  Laboratory.  (1-3).  (3501).  Prepara- 
tion for  and  participation  in  departmental  theatre 
productions.  Individualized  work  is  in  form  of  super- 
vised laboratory  situations.  Running  crews  for  season 
productions  selected  from  participating  sections. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

001.  MANAGEMENT  AND  PUBLICITY.  (1). 

002.  COSTUMES.  (1). 

003.  LIGHTS.  (1). 

004.  SOUND.  (1). 

005.  SCENERY.  (1). 

006.  PROPS.  (1). 

007.  MAKE-UP.  (1). 

3561.  Principles  of  Scene  Design.  (3).  Application  of 
principles  to  various  theatrical  conventions  and  con- 
figurations. Offered  alternate  years. 

3562.  Principles  of  Costume  Design.  (3).  Techniques 
of  costume  design  with  special  attention  to  character 
interpretation  and  design  visualization.  Open  to  non- 
majors  with  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  alter- 
nate years. 

4210-19-6210-19.  Special  Topics  in  Theatre.  (1-3). 

Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of 
Classes.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  9  hours 
when  topic  varies. 

4401-6401.  Interpretation  of  Children's  Literature.  (3). 

Adaptation  of  literature  for  individual  and  group 
performances  in  children's  theatre  and  in  instruction 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Includes 
styles  of  literature,  principles  of  performance,  and 
techniques  for  performance  adaptation.  May  be 
repeated  for  up  to  6  hours  credit  with  permission  of 
instructor. 

4441-6441.  Performance  Repertory.  (3).  Group 
performance  in  dramatic  and  narrative  theatre  styles 
as  well  as  dance  and  theatre  movement.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  9  hours.  PREREQUISITE: 
Prospective  students  must  audition  for  and  be  cast 
in  the  Memphis  Moving  Line  Company. 

4455.  Directing  Narrative  Theatre.  (3).  Directing  tech- 
niques for  staging  literary  texts  not  originally  written 
for  the  theatre.  Includes  script  adaptation  of  short 
stories,  poetry,  and  non-fiction  prose.  Directing  pro- 
jects required.  Offered  alternate  years.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: THEA  4521  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4457-6457.  Interpretive  Styles.  (3).  Exploration  of 
performance  style  as  it  evolves  from  language,  struc- 
ture, and  style  of  the  literary  text.  Materials  for 
performance  will  vary  each  semester  and  may  alter- 
nate among  the  genres  of  prose  fiction,  poetry,  and 
period  drama.  Repeatable  for  a  maximum  of  9  hours 
when  topic  varies.  Offered  alternate  years.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: Permission  of  instructor. 

4501-6501.  Advanced  Movement  Styles.  (3).  Further 
development  of  technique,  and  refinement  of  per- 
sonal as  well  as  period  styles.  PREREQUISITE:  THEA 
3506. 

4502-6502.  Ensemble  Movement.  (3).  Performance 
troupe  blends  improvisational  techniques,  voice, 
mime,  acting,  and  physical  movement.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: permission  of  instructor. 

4503-6503.  Creative  Dramatics.  (3).  Basic  techniques 
and  theories  for  use  of  dramatization  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Includes  socio-drama, 
dramatization  of  school  subjects  and  daily  concerns, 
and  improvisation  and  creation  of  dramatic  plays. 

4515-6515.  Scene  Painting.  (3).  Lecture/laboratory 
covering  techniques  of  painting  scenery  for  stage. 
Offered  alternate  years.  PREREQUISITE:  THEA  3561 . 

4516-6516.  Technical  Direction.  (3).  Lecture/labora- 
tory for  theatre  technicians  includes  production 
organization  and  safety,  engineering,  rigging,  mate- 
rials control  and  supply  ordering.  Offered  alternate 
years.  PREREQUISITE:  THEA  3511. 

4521.  Principles  of  Stage  Direction.  (3).  Exploration 
of  conceptual,  planning  and  implementation  skills  of 
stage  director  from  script  interpretation  to  rehearsal 
and  performance.  Attention  to  both  traditional  and 
non-traditional  theatrical  modes.  Directing  projects 
required.  Offered  alternate  years.  PREREQUISITE: 
THEA  3412  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4523-6523.  Children's  Theatre.  (3).  Exploration  of 
theories  and  styles  of  children's  theatre,  application 
of    principles    to    problems    in    production    and 


preparation  of  plays  designed  for  children's  audien- 
ces. May  be  repeated  for  up  to  6  hours  credit  with 
permission  of  instructor. 

4531-6531.  Acting  Styles.  (3).  Development  of  acting 
styles  as  influenced  by  environments  of  historical 
periods.  (May  be  repeated  for  maximum  of  6  hours.) 
PREREQUISITE:  THEA  3532. 
4532-6532.  Advanced  Acting  Styles.  (3).  Continued 
work  in  acting  styles.  (May  be  repeated  for  maximum 
of  6  hours.)  PREREQUISITE:  THEA  4531 . 
4541.  Internship.  (1-6).  (4011).  Supervised  work  in 
actual  university,  community,  or  professional  theatre 
productions  on  internship  basis.  Credit  varies  with 
amount  of  time  and  responsibility  involved.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12  semester  hours.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: permission  of  Director  of  Theatre. 
4550-6550.  Technical  Production  Studio.  (3).  Appli- 
cation of  technologies,  materials,  and  techniques  of 
theatrical  production.  Topics  alternate  among  areas 
of  theatre  technology,  lighting  and  sound,  and  cos- 
tuming. Repeatable  for  a  maximum  of  9  hours  when 
topic  varies. 

4551-6551.  Theatre  History  —  Classic.  (3).  Shaping 
forces  and  theatrical  forms  in  Western  civilization 
from  Greek  times  to  Romanticism. 


4552-6552.  Theatre  History  —  Modern.  (3).  Con- 
tinuation of  4551  to  present. 

4553.  Directed  Individual  Studies  in  Theatre.  (1-3). 

For  advanced  student  who  wishes  to  do  concentrated 
study  in  specific  area  of  theatre.  May  be  repeated 
for  maximum  of  nine  hours.  PREREQUISITE:  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

4554-6554.  Costume  History.  (3).  Survey  of  clothing 
fashions  from  primitive  times  to  present;  special 
emphasis  on  psychological  implications  of  fashion 
change  applicable  to  theatre.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  six  hours.  Offered  alternate  years. 

4560.  Design  Studio.  (3).  Lecture/seminar/  practicum 
investigation  of  the  arts  of  theatrical  design;  concep- 
tual development,  creative  design  process,  survey  of 
forms  and  styles,  practical  design  execution,  and 
criticism.  Topics  will  alternate  among  the  design 
areas  of  scenery  and  properties,  lighting  and  sound, 
and  costuming.  Repeatable  for  a  maximum  of  9  hours 
when  topic  varies. 

4564.  Scenography.  (3).  Total  production  design- 
coordination  of  all  aspects  of  costume,  scenery,  and 
lighting  into  whole  of  production.  (May  be  repeated 
for  maximum  of  6  hours.)  Offered  alternate  years. 
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PREREQUISITE:  THEA  4560  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

4571-6571.  Playwriting.  (3).  Theory  and  principles  of 
writing  plays  for  stage.  Practice  in  writing  either  short 
or  long  play.  May  be  repeated  for  maximum  of  9 
semester  hours.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

4582.  Script  Interpretation.  (3).  Exploration  of  the 
script  as  blueprint  for  realization  of  artistic  stage 
image.  Special  attention  given  to  plot,  structure, 
character  treatment,  and  language  style  as  they  relate 
to  performance,  direction,  and  scenography.  Offered 
alternate  years. 

4591.  Theatre  Management.  (3).  Procedures  and 
practices  for  stage  management;  theatrical  produc- 
tion management;  box  office;  publicity  and  promotion 
for  theatre  and  performing  arts.  Comparative  study 
of  commercial,  educational,  and  amateur  theatre 
operations.  Offered  alternate  years. 
4592-6592.  Theatre  Architecture  and  Facilities  Plan- 
ning. (3).  Processes  and  techniques  employed  by 
theatre  planners  in  design  and  construction/reno- 
vation of  theatrical  spaces  and  structures.  Includes 
survey  of  theatre  forms,  historical  development  of 
theatrical  structures  and  spaces,  programming 
methods  and  procedures,  specification,  renovation 
techniques,  multi-use  structure  concepts,  and 
consultation  procedures  and  practices.  Offered  alter- 
nate years.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  instructor. 

4595-6595.  Theatre  Sound.  (3).  Technical  and  theo- 
retical principles,  equipment,  operational  techniques, 
systems  design,  creative  design  processes,  and  aes- 
thetics, for  Theatre  Sound.  Application  of  traditional 
and  contemporary  techniques  and  equipment. 
Research,  project  work,  and  realized  sound  designs 
required.  Offered  alternate  years. 
4631-6631.  Acting  for  Film  and  Television.  (3).  Edu- 
cational experience  for  actor  in  media  of  film  and 
television,  concentrating  on  dramatic,  commercial 
and  documentary  areas.  Offered  alternate  years. 
PREREQUISITE:  THEA  3532  (for  acting  majors)  — 
OR  —  COMM  3823  or  3824  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Offered  alternate  years. 

4921-6921.  Elements  of  Play  Production.  (3).  Choos- 
ing the  play,  casting,  directing,  technical  aspects  of 
production  as  they  relate  to  needs  of  people  in 
educational  and  community  settings. 

K497  DANCE  (DANC) 
The  following  1000  and  2000  level  courses  may  be 
used  to  fulfill  the  University  degree  requirements  for 
physical  education.  See  Graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity for  details. 

1821.  Modern  Dance  I.  (2).  Introduction  to  modern 
dance  techniques;  emphasis  on  exploration  of  fun- 
damentals of  dance.  For  student  with  little  or  no 
previous  experience  in  modern  dance.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  of  4  semester  hours  credit 
with  permission  of  instructor. 

1825.  Ballet  I.  (2).  Introduction  to  classical  ballet 
technique;  emphasis  on  barre  and  center  floor  work. 
For  student  with  little  or  no  previous  experience  in 
ballet.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  4  semester 
hours  credit  with  permission  of  instructor. 

1827.  Jazz  Dance  I.  (2).  Contemporary  jazz  dance 
techniques;  emphasis  on  fundamentals  of  idiom.  For 
student  with  little  or  no  previous  experience  in  jazz 
dance.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  4  hours 
with  permission  of  instructor. 

1831.  Tap  Dance  I.  (2).  Fundamentals  of  beginning 
tap  dance;  emphasis  on  techniques  of  constructing 
tap  rhythms  and  routines.  For  student  with  little  or 
no  previous  experience  in  tap  dance.  May  be  repeated 
to  a  maximum  of  4  hours  with  the  permission  of 
instructor. 

2101.  Dance  Improvisation.  (3).  Elements  of  space, 
time  and  force;  their  interrelationships  and  their 
specific  applications  to  movement  sequences.  Expe- 
riences in  spontaneous  development  of  dance 
phrases.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  6  hours 
with  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  alternate  years. 
2821.  Modern  Dance  II.  (2).  (1822).  Intermediate 
modern  dance  techniques.  May  be  repeated  to  a 
maximum  of  4  hours  with  permission  of  instructor. 
PREREQUISITE:  DANC  1821  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

2825.  Ballet  II.  (2).  (1826).  Intermediate  ballet  tech- 
niques. May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  4  hours 
with  permission  of  instructor.  PREREQUISITE: 
DANC  1825  or  permission  of  instructor. 

2827.  Jazz  Dance  II.  (2).  (1828).  Intermediate  jazz 
dance  techniques.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum 


of  4  hours  with  permission  of  instructor.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: DANCE  1827  or  permission  of  instructor. 
2831.  Tap  Dance  II.  (2).  (1832).  Intermediate  tap 
dance  techniques.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum 
of  4  hours  with  permission  of  instructor.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: DANC  1831  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3101.  History  of  Dance.  (3).  Basic  features  of  and 
uses  for  dance  and  expressive  movement  from  early 
cultures  to  present.  Offered  alternate  years. 
3201.  Labanotation.  (3).  Introduction  to  Laban 
method  of  recording  dance;  emphasis  on  reading 
skills.  PREREQUISITE:  intermediate  level  dance 
technique  and  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  alter- 
nate years. 

3829.  Advanced  Dance  Techniques.  (4).  Intensive 
development  and  refinement  of  dance  technique. 
Focus  on  artistic  concerns  appropriate  to  advanced 
level.  Repeatable  for  a  maximum  of  16  hours  with 
permission  of  the  instructor.  PREREQUISITE:  DANC 
2821  and  2825  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4101.  Dance  Repertory.  (3).  Preparation  and  per- 
formance of  excerpts  from  dance  master  works. 
Technical  and  stylistic  elements  of  each  work.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  9  hours.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: permission  of  instructor. 

4201.  Dance  Composition.  (3).  Investigation  of  move- 
ment sources  and  development  of  elements  of  cho- 
reographic craft.  Emphasis  on  solo  and  duet  work. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  hours  with 
permission  of  instructor.  Offered  alternate  years. 

4301.  Directed  Studies  in  Dance.  (1-3).  Individual 
study,  research  or  practicum.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  12  hours.  PREREQUISITE:  permission 
of  instructor. 

K493  COMMUNICATION  STUDIES  (COMM) 

Associate  Professor  David  L.  Appleby,  Director 
1211.  Voice  and  Articulation.  (3).  Principles  of  effec- 
tive voice  usage.  Emphasis  on  improving  voice  char- 
acteristics and  diction. 

1311.  Public  Speaking.  (3).  Principles  of  ethical  and 
effective  public  speaking;  practice  in  construction 
and  delivery  of  original  speeches  in  presence  of 
audience. 

1780.  Introduction  to  Human  Communication.  (3). 

Principles  and  processes  underlying  all  human  com- 
munication. Study  of  communication  models,  com- 
munication purposes  and  breakdowns,  and  variables 
related  to  interpersonal,  small  group,  intercultural, 
and  public  communication. 

1781.  Introduction  to  Rhetoric  and  Communication 
Arts.  (3).  Principles,  values,  forms,  and  effects  of 
persuasive  public  communication.  Consideration  of 
rhetorical  styles  and  effects  in  speeches,  debates, 
documentaries,  and  dramatic  and  entertainment 
forms. 

1782.  Media  in  Modern  Society.  (3).  Historical,  cul- 
tural, technological,  economic,  political,  and  social 
factors  which  help  shape  mass  media  messages  in 
changing  American  society. 

1851.  Introduction  to  Film.  (3).  Film  as  a  cultural, 
artistic,  and  social  phenomenon. 

2321.  Argumentation  and  Debate.  (3).  Basic  princi- 
ples of  argumentation;  emphasis  on  developing  prac- 
tical skills  in  analysis,  reasoning,  evidence,  and 
organization  of  argumentative  speech;  role  of  debat- 
ing in  contemporary  society. 

2322.  Persuasive  Speaking.  (3).  Study  and  practice 
in  meeting  special  demands  of  persuasive  speech 
situation.  Advanced  training  in  use  of  arguments  and 
development  of  effective  style. 

2361.  Black  Rhetoric.  (3).  Speeches  and  rhetoric  of 
black  man's  struggle  in  America.  Emphasis  on  spo- 
kesmen such  as  Walker,  Turner,  Douglass,  Washing- 
ton, DuBois,  Malcolm  X,  King,  Carmichael,  Baldwin, 
and  Jones. 

2911.  Speech  (or  the  Elementary  Classroom  Teacher. 
(3).  Emphasis  on  voice  and  articulation,  classroom 
speaking,  and  oral  interpretation  of  literature. 

2912.  Educational  Communication.  (3).  Principles  of 
informative  communication  as  applied  in  small  group, 
classroom,  and  training  situations. 

3322.  Theories  of  Persuasion.  (3).  Principles  under- 
lying any  communication  designed  to  influence  atti- 
tudes or  behavior.  Includes  approaches  to  motivation, 
perception,  message  structure,  attention,  reasoning, 
audience  analysis,  persuasibility,  and  attitude 
change.  Items  for  analysis  drawn  from  speeches, 
advertising,  radio,  television  and  film. 


3341.  Discussion.  (3).  Study  and  practice  of  principles 
and  techniques  of  discussion,  dealing  with  current 
problems  of  wide  interest  and  significance. 

3342.  Communication  and  Leadership.  (3).  Relation- 
ship between  communication  variables  and  leader- 
ship styles  and  effectiveness  in  various  organizational 
and  group  settings. 

3371.  Freedom  and  Responsibility  of  Speech.  (3). 
Development  of  freedom  of  speech  as  Western  value 
and  attendant  problems  of  ethical  practice,  limita- 
tions, and  responsibility. 

3373.  The  Rhetoric  ot  Social  Protest.  (3).  Speeches, 
pamphlets,  and  rhetorical  techniques  of  selected 
advocates  of  significant  social  change.  Attention  to 
symbols,  language  forms,  enthymemes,  and  means 
of  audience  adaptation  of  genre  of  rhetoric  of  agi- 
tation, protest,  and  revolution  as  well  as  to  role  of 
rhetorical  discourse  in  social  change. 

3800.  Elements  of  Broadcasting.  (3).  (3881).  Survey 
of  American  broadcasting  which  introduces  the  major 
elements  of  broadcasting,  including:  technology,  his- 
tory, programming,  economics,  advertising,  regula- 
tion, alternative  systems,  and  impact. 

3801.  TV  Production  Techniques  lor  Journalists.  (4). 
For  majors  in  the  broadcast  journalism  sequence; 
basic  principles  and  techniques  of  video  production. 
Production  exercises.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of 
instructor. 

3820.  Broadcast  Preparation  and  Performance.  (3). 

Skills  required  for  on-air  performance  in  broadcasting 
emphasizing  use  of  voice  and  copy  preparation; 
presentation  of  public  affairs  programming,  docu- 
mentary narration,  sportscasting,  newscasting  and 
combo-announcing. 

3821.  Radio  Production  and  Studio  Operations.  (3). 
(3825).  Preparation,  production  and  evaluation  of 
programs,  including  talk,  discussion,  interview, 
music,  documentary  and  special  event  shows; 
emphasis  on  construction,  editing,  and  compilation 
for  broadcast  use. 

3823.  Television  and  Film  Production  and  Aesthetics 

I.  (4).  Basic  production  skills  and  theory;  photo- 
graphy; audio  control  and  recording;  16mm  cinema- 
tography; and  small  format  video.  Hands-on  produc- 
tion exercises.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of 
instructor. 

3824.  Television  and  Film  Production  and  Aesthetics 

II.  (4).  Intermediate  production  skills  and  theory  in 
film  and  video;  extensive  production  exercises  PRE- 
REQUISITE: COMM  3823  or  permission  of  instructor. 

3842.  Television  Studio  Production  I.  (4).  Techniques 
of  Studio  TV  production,  including  staging  and  direc- 
tion of  programs.  PREREQUISITE:  COMM  3823. 
3851.  Art  of  Film.  (3).  (1951).  Introduction  to  theory 
and  criticism  of  film  art.  Emphasis  on  selected  genres, 
auteurs,  movements,  and  philosophies  in  film  history. 
3861 .  Television  and  Culture.  (3).  Television  as  central 
means  of  social  signification  in  modern  American 
culture.  Major  genres  in  the  history  of  television 
programming  as  forms  of  socially  shared  meaning. 
PREREQUISITE:  COMM  1781. 
4011-6011.  Communication  in  Organizations.  (3). 
(3011).  Information  flow,  communication  systems, 
and  communication  breakdown  in  contemporary 
organizations.  Emphasis  on  business,  governmental, 
and  institutional  structures. 

4013-6013.  Communication  in  Political  Campaigning. 
(3).  (3013).  Forms  and  effects  of  communication 
between  politicians  and  constituencies;  emphasis  on 
campaign  rhetoric  via  mass  media,  debates,  model 
speeches,  etc. 

4101-6101.  Contemporary  Theories  of  Language.  (3). 

Influence  of  language  upon  behavior,  limitations  of 
language  as  communicative  system,  and  relationship 
between  language  and  thought. 

4210-19-6210-19.  Special  Topics  In  Communication 
Studies.  (1-3).  Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in 
Schedule  of  Classes.  May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum 
of  9  hours  when  topic  varies. 

4220-29-6220-29.  Special  Topics  In  Film.  (1-3).  Topics 
are  varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of  Classes. 
May  be  repeated  to  a  maximum  of  9  hours  when  topic 
varies. 

4341-6341.  Interpersonal  and  Small  Group  Commun- 
ication. (3).  Advanced  theory  in  logical,  psycholog- 
ical, and  sociological  investigation  of  issues  in  small 
groups. 

4360-6360.  History  and  Criticism  of  Public  Address. 
(3).  Survey  and  analysis  of  speeches  and  speakers 
vital  to  social,  political,  and  cultural  movements  in 
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Western  Civilization.  Ancient  to  contemporary  times. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6  hours. 

4373-6373.  Interracial  Communication.  (3).  Special 
problems  encountered  in  communication  among 
races.  Readings,  discussion,  and  field  study  on  how 
prejudice,  stereotypes,  and  self-concepts  can  affect 
communication;  exploration  of  rhetorical  methods  to 
minimize  these  problems.  PREREQUISITE:  COMM 
2361  or  permission  of  instructor. 

4374-6374.  Directed  Studies  in  Communication  Arts. 
(1-3).  Independent  research  in  areas  of  special  inter- 
est. Includes  rhetoric,  radio,  television,  and  film. 
PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  instructor. 
4375-6375.  Intercultural  Communication.  (3).  Special 
problems  encountered  in  communications  between 
people  of  different  cultural  backgrounds.  Focus  on 
understanding  communicative  interaction  between 
and  among  people  with  different  national/  cultural 
backgrounds  and  functioning  more  effectively  in 
multi-cultural  settings. 

4704-6704.  Theories  of  Communication.  (3).  Compar- 
ison of  theories  offered  to  explain  character  or  effects 
of  mass  communication  media  ranging  from 
Stimulus-Response  Theory  to  Agenda  Setting 
Theory. 

4602-6802.  Internship.  (1-3).  Field  studies  in  com- 
munication. Supervised  practical  work  with  govern- 
ment institution,  private  business,  film  company,  or 
TV  station.  Written  analysis  of  experience  required. 
May  be  repeated  for  maximum  of  6  semesters  hours. 
PREREQUISITE,  see  Department  Guidelines  on  file 
in  Department  of  Theatre  and  Communication  Arts. 
(S/U). 

4810-6810.  Broadcast  Regulation  and  Program  Pol- 
icy. (3).  Effects  of  FCC  and  other  governmental 
regulations  on  broadcasting  management  and  station 
operations.  Topics:  licensing,  renewals,  content  con- 
trol, obscenity,  fairness,  politics,  and  copyright.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: COMM  3800. 

4811-6811.  Radio  and  Television  Programming.  (3). 

Analysis  of  individual  program  formats  (with  exam- 
ples); use  of  this  information  along  with  ratings  and 
other  audience  research  to  study  design  of  program 
schedules.  PREREQUISITE:  COMM  3800. 

4812-6812.  Communications  Law  in  the  Performing 
Arts.  (3).  Artist,  performer,  management  contractual 
relationships;  acquisition,  copyright  and  disposition 


of  literary  and  audio-visual  properties;  production 
and  distribution  agreements;  advertising  law  and 
other  matters  for  TV,  motion  picture,  radio  and  stage 
businesses. 

4820-6820.  Television  Techniques  for  Business  and 
Education.  (3).  Basic  television  studio  equipment  and 
operations;  emphasis  on  instructional  programming. 
Minor  focus  on  other  relevant  media.  Not  open  to 
radio-television-film  production  majors. 
4824-6824.  Cinematography/Videography.  (3).  Art  of 
visual  interpretation  with  strong  concentration  in 
theory  and  techniques  of  lighting.  Experience  with 
professional  film  and  video  cameras  and  light  equip- 
ment. PREREQUISITE:  COMM  3824. 
4825-6825.  Editing  of  Film  and  Videotape.  (3).  Tech- 
niques of  editing  single  and  double  system  film  and 
video  tape  Overview  of  total  post-production  pro- 
cess, but  concentrates  primarily  on  aesthetics  of 
continuity.  PREREQUISITES:  COMM  3823  and  3824. 
4831-6831.  Radio  and  Television  Sales  and  Adver- 
tising. (3).  Relation  of  radio  and  television  advertising 
to  station,  network,  and  station  representative;  role 
of  sponsors,  agencies,  and  allied  groups.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: COMM  3800. 

4840-6840.  Television  Studio  Production  II.  (4). 
Advanced  training  in  TV  studio/multiple  camera  tech- 
niques. Extensive  production  work.  PREREQUISITE: 
COMM  3842. 

4850-6850.  Film  History  I.  (3).  (4852).  Historical  sur- 
vey of  motion  pictures  from  medium's  pre-history  to 
1940.  Emphasis  on  narrative  film. 
4851-6851.  Film  History  II.  (3).  Historical  survey  of 
the  major  movements,  genres,  and  themes  in  narrative 
film  from  1940  to  present. 

4853-6853.  Documentary  Form  in  Film.  (3).  Devel- 
opment of  non-fiction  film  as  rhetorical  and  expres- 
sive form.  Analysis  of  individual  films,  genres,  and 
filmmakers. 

4854-6854.  Documentary  Form  in  Broadcasting.  (3). 
History  and  criticism  of  non-fiction  broadcasting  and 
cablecasting. 

4855-6855.  International  Cinema.  (3).  Important 
national  film  traditions  in  their  cultural  and  historical 
contexts,  focusing  on  filmmakers  whose  work  has 
had  significant  influence  on  world  cinema. 
4857-6857.  History  of  American  Broadcasting.  (3). 
Comprehensive  study  of   history  of  broadcasting 


industry  in  United  States  as  it  developed  from  1895 
to  present.  Use  of  primary  sources.  PREREQUISITE: 
COMM  3800. 

4871-6871.  Radio  and  Television  Station  Manage- 
ment. (3).  Theories  of  management;  special  problems 
and  situations  confronting  manager  of  broadcasting 
station,  including  personnel,  operations,  government 
regulations,  programming,  and  sales.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: COMM  3800. 

4891-6891.  Producing  and  Directing  for  Film  and 
Videotape.  (3).  Research  and  script  preparation; 
budgeting  and  production  management;  working 
with  actors  and  crew.  Students  will  be  required  to 
work  on  a  semester-long  project. 
4892-6892.  Film  and  Video  Production.  (1-3).  Film  and 
video  production  workshop.  Class  members  write, 
produce,  direct,  or  assume  crew  responsibilities  on 
productions.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  6 
hours.  See  departmental  guidelines  for  independent 
production  requirements  and  procedures.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: COMM  3824  and  permission  of  instructor. 

4922-6922.  Directing  the  Forensics  Program.  (3).  For 

teacher  charged  with  responsibility  of  developing  and 
directing  interscholastic  or  intercollegiate  competi- 
tive speech  programs;  historical  background  for  such 
programs,  organizing  techniques,  recruiting,  tourna- 
ment direction,  and  other  related  concerns. 

4960-6960.  Documentary  Writing.  (3).  Writing  for  non- 
fiction  media  programs. 

4970-6970.  Screenwriting.  (3).  Writing  for  fiction  film 
and  television.  Basic  dramatic  theory,  narrative  struc- 
ture, characterization,  dialogue,  adaptation  and  the 
unique  demands  of  the  audio-visual  media. 

4980.  Honors  Studies.  (3).  Reserved  for  students 
enrolled  in  Theatre  and  Communication  Arts  Honors 
Program.  Students  attend  7000  level  courses  to 
receive  undergraduate  Honors  credit.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  15  hours.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: Permission  of  Theatre  and  Communication  Arts 
Honors  Committee. 

4981.  Senior  Honors  Thesis.  (3).  Supervised  inde- 
pendent research  project.  Open  only  to  students 
enrolled  in  the  Theatre  and  Communication  Arts 
Honors  Program.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  6  hours.  PREREQUISITE:  Permission  of  Theatre 
and  Communication  Arts  Honors  Committee. 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


Department 

Major 

Concentration  Within  Major 

Degree  Offered 

Counseling  and 
Personnel  Services 

Rehabilitation 
Education 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Public  Offender 
Rehabilitation  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  (B.  S.  Ed) 

Curriculum 
and  Instruction 

Elementary  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  (B.S.Ed.) 

Early  Childhood 
Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  (B.S.Ed.) 

Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation 

Health  and  Safety 

Community  Health 
Emergency  Medical  Services 
Health  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  (B.S.Ed.) 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  Instruction 
Fitness  Management 
Sports  Leadership 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  (B.S.Ed.) 

Recreation  and  Park 
Administration 

Outdoor  Recreation 

Recreation  Program  Administration 

Therapeutic  Recreation 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  (B.S.Ed.) 

Home  Economics 

Home  Economics 

Dietetics 

Food  Administration 

Home  Economics  Instruction 

Merchandising-Fashion 

Merchandising-Home  Furnishings 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 
(B.S.H.E.) 

Special  Education 

Special  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  (B.S.Ed.) 

(Interdisciplinary) 

Educational  Services 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  (B.S.Ed.) 
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PURPOSES 


The  College  of  Education  is  dedicated 
to  preparing  students  for  careers  in  a 
variety  of  professional  and  related  occu- 
pational areas.  In  helping  the  University 
pursue  its  three  broad  objectives  of  teach- 
ing, public  service  and  research,  The  Col- 
lege of  Education  is  committed  to  the 
following  purposes:  (1)  to  provide  pro- 
grams for  preparation  of  teachers  and 
related  school  personnel;  (2)  to  provide 
programs  which  prepare  students  for 
careers  as  educators  in  non-school  set- 
tings; (3)  to  provide  programs  for  students 
preparing  for  careers  in  related  occupa- 
tional and  professional  areas;  (4)  to  pro- 
vide programs  and  services  which  enable 
students  to  acquire  additional  preparation 
needed  for  continuous  professional 
growth  and  for  changing  career  objec- 
tives; (5)  to  provide  effective  personnel 
services  in  such  areas  as  advising,  certi- 
fication, placement,  and  follow-up  to 
undergraduates,  graduates,  and 
educators-in-service;  (6)  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  research  and  ser- 
vice to  schools  and  other  appropriate 
agencies  in  the  state,  region,  and  nation; 
and  (7)  to  provide  appropriate  programs 
and  services  needed  by  Memphis  State 
University  in  its  efforts  to  continuously 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  and 
learning  at  the  University. 


AREAS  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 

The  College  of  Education  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  general  and  specialized  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  a  variety  of  careers: 


Careers  in  Teaching 

Teachers  are  a  vital  element  in  society 
and  the  training  of  well-prepared  teachers 
continues  to  be  a  primary  goal  of  The 
College  of  Education.  Careers  in  teaching 
offer  a  wide  range  of  specialization  cho- 
ices and  opportunities  in  nursery,  kinder- 
garten, elementary,  junior  high  and  senior 
high  schools. 

Through  the  College  of  Education  there 
are  options  for  endorsements  at  the  under- 
graduate level  for  Elementary  Education, 
Early  Childhood  Education  and  Special 
Education. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  other 
endorsements  in  Secondary  Education 
and  K-12  teaching  fields  will  be  expected 
to  complete  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the 
appropriate  teaching  area  followed  by  a 
fifth-year  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  pro- 
gram through  the  College  of  Education. 
Recommendation  for  teacher  certification 
in  these  areas  is  contingent  upon  success- 
ful completion  of  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  degree. 

Preparation  for  the  various  teaching 
areas  includes  a  significant  professional 
education  component  which  emphasizes 
both  a  comprehensive  knowledge  base 
and  an  extensive  skills  requirement  to 
ensure  competency  in  pedagogy.  To  meet 
these  objectives,  there  is  provision  for 
significant  field  and/or  laboratory  based 
experiences  which  culminate  in  an  intern- 
ship in  the  student's  senior  year. 

Because  the  entire  program  of  teacher 
education  is  undergoing  revision  and 
modification,  students  should  ascertain 
from  the  department  of  their  interest  or 
the  general  advisor  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation program  requirements  that  are  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  application. 

Careers  in  Educational  Services 

Significant  and  far-reaching  changes 
have  created  a  society  in  which  the  view 


of  education  has  become  more  compre- 
hensive and  learning  has  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  job  effectiveness  and  everyday 
living.  Demands  for  training  in  business 
and  industry,  health  care  agencies,  gov- 
ernment, social  service  agencies,  correc- 
tion institutions,  community  agencies,  and 
religious  organizations  have  brought 
increased  emphasis  to  the  need  for  prep- 
aration of  educators  to  provide  educa- 
tional services  in  a  variety  of  professional 
practice  settings  outside  traditional  school 
settings.  The  preparation  of  these  educa- 
tors is  accomplished  through  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education  with  a  major  in 
Educational  Services. 

This  unique  major  encompasses  a  pro- 
fessional education  component  which  is 
directly  relevant  to  the  needs  of  educators 
in  these  diverse  settings  and  includes  sig- 
nificant field  and  laboratory  based  expe- 
riences. It  also  provides  for  an  internship, 
a  supportive  collateral  studies  component, 
and  an  individual  program  planning  com- 
mittee through  which  the  student's  per- 
sonal interests,  professional  needs  and 
career  goals  are  accommodated. 

Careers  in  Related  Occupational 
and  Professional  Areas 

Career  options  are  available  in  related 
occupational  and  professional  areas  of 
Dietetics,  Food  Administration,  Fashion 
Merchandising,  and  Home  Furnishings 
Merchandising  through  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  and  Distributive  Educa- 
tion. The  Department  of  Special  Education 
and  Rehabilitation  offers  training  for 
careers  in  rehabilitation  through  three 
concentration  areas:  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Public  Offender,  Vocational  Evaluation, 
and  Rehabilitation  Education.  Students 
have  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  careers 
in  Therapeutic  Recreation,  Outdoor 
Recreation,  Recreation  Program  Adminis- 
tration, Community  Health,  Emergency 
Medical  Services,  Health  Education,  Phys- 
ical Education  Instruction,  Fitness  Man- 
agement, and  Sports  Leadership  through 
the  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, and  Recreation.  For  additional 
information  consult  The  College  of  Edu- 
cation General  Advisor  or  the  department 
chair. 

Computer  Literacy 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  will 
meet  the  University  Computer  Literacy 
requirement  by  taking  either  EDUC  3600 
or  a  combination  of  courses  required  for 
each  major  program. 

College  Honors  Program 

The  College  of  Education  Honors  Pro- 
gram is  intended  to  provide  opportunities 
for  students  of  junior  standing  who  seek 
to  demonstrate  excellence  in  academic 
achievement.  It  offers  a  series  of  specially 
designed  honors  sections  and  courses 
from  which  18  semester  hours  must  be 
taken  and  a  3.25  quality  point  average 
maintained.  Specific  information  about 
the  College  Honors  Program  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
COLLEGE 

The  College  of  Education  is  comprised 
of  seven  academic  departments:  Counsel- 
ing and  Personnel  Services;  Curriculum 
and  Instruction;  Educational  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision;  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation; Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation;  Home  Economics  and  Distrib- 
utive Education;  and  Special  Education 
and  Rehabilitation.  Undergraduate 
degrees  are  offered  by  the  Departments 
of  Curriculum  and  Instruction;  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation;  Home 
Economics  and  Distributive  Education; 
and  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation. 
All  seven  departments  offer  a  variety  of 
graduate  degrees  and  program  options.  In 
addition,  there  are  eleven  research  and 
service  units  in  the  College:  Academic 
Advising,  Laboratory  Facilities,  Office  of 
Professional  Laboratory  Experiences,  The 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Ser- 
vices, The  Center  for  Higher  Education, 
The  Reading  Center,  The  Center  for  Envi- 
ronmental and  Energy  Education,  The 
Center  of  Excellence  in  Teacher  Educa- 
tion, The  Center  for  Fitness  and  Wellness, 
The  Barbara  K.  Lipman  Early  Childhood 
Center  and  Research  Institute,  and  the 
University  Campus  School. 

Academic  Advising 

Student  advising  in  The  College  of  Edu- 
cation is  an  essential  support  service  pro- 
vided to  assist  students  in  the  process  of 
clarifying  academic  goals  consistent  with 
their  interests,  abilities,  values  and  resour- 
ces. Advising  serves  as  a  means  to  provide 
academic,  career  and  professional  infor- 
mation so  that  students  can  develop  per- 
sonal and  career  goals  and  become  knowl- 
edgeable of  support  services  and 
resources  available  within  the  University 
to  assist  them  in  attaining  their  goals. 

All  undergraduate  students  entering  the 
College  are  advised  initially  by  The  Col- 
lege of  Education  General  Advisor.  When 
entering  the  College,  the  Advisor  assists 
students  in  becoming  familiar  with  pro- 
grams offered  in  the  College  and  guides 
them  through  the  beginning  phases  of 
their  programs.  Students  are  then 
assigned  to  a  faculty  advisor  or  Program 
Coordinator  in  their  specific  major.  These 
persons  will  assist  students  until  gradua- 
tion. This  assistance,  however,  does  not 
in  any  way  relieve  the  student  of  the 
primary  responsibility  of  studying  the 
catalog  and  fulfilling  all  degree 
requirements. 


EDUCATOR  PROGRAMS 

Professional  Studies 
for  Educators 

The  professional  studies  component  of 
the  curriculum  is  divided  into  three  levels 


of  professional  education  courses.  The 
first  group  of  courses,  Level  I,  which  is 
taken  by  all  persons  who  wish  to  become 
educators,  reflects  the  belief  that  all  edu- 
cators need  certain  generic  knowledge 
and  skills  regardless  of  the  professional 
practice  setting  in  which  they  will  pursue 
a  career.  This  initial  core  of  courses  pro- 
vides the  foundation  upon  which  all  pro- 
fessional educators  build  their  knowledge 
and  skills. 

Majors  in  teacher  preparation  programs 
and  in  educational  services  complete  a 
second  level  of  professional  studies 
courses  which  is  based  upon  the  Level  I 
courses.  Due  to  the  number  of  diverse 
professional  practice  settings  of  teachers 
and  educational  service  professionals,  the 
Level  1 1  courses  are  unique  to  each  of  these 
two  educator  groups.  Specialized  profes- 
sional studies  which  are  directed  to  each 
teaching  specialty  area  are  included  at 
Levei  III.  Level  III  also  contains  an  intern- 
ship along  with  the  specialized  require- 
ments of  the  teaching  endorsement  or 
supportive  collateral  studies  area. 

The  goal  of  The  College  of  Education 
is  to  provide  education  professionals  with 
all  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  for  successful  careers.  To 
accomplish  this  goal,  all  courses  in  pro- 
fessional studies  in  The  College  of  Edu- 
cation will  have  a  significant  portion  of 
time  devoted  to  field  and/or  laboratory 
experiences. 

The  program  design  for  The  College  of 
Education  programs  which  prepare  edu- 
cators for  school  and  non-school  profes- 
sional practice  settings  is  outlined  in  a 
chart  later  in  this  section. 

Teacher  Education  Programs 

REQUIREMENTS 
Accreditation 

The  College  of  Education  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.  Its  under- 
graduate programs  as  well  as  all  graduate 
degree  programs  through  the  doctor's 
degree,  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and 
related  school  personnel,  are  fully  accred- 
ited by  the  National  Council  for  Accred- 
itation of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE). 

Endorsements  in 
Certification  Areas 

Endorsements  (program  areas  of  study) 
which  lead  to  recommendation  for  teacher 
certification  at  the  completion  of  under- 
graduate education  programs  include: 
Elementary  Education  -  (Grades  1-8) 
Early  Childhood  Education  -  (Grades 
K-3) 

Secondary  and  K-12  areas 
Special  Education  -  (Grades  K-12) 
Recommendation  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion in  any  of  the  following  teaching  areas 
is  contingent  on  the  completion  of  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  in  the  appropriate  aca- 
demic area  followed  by  completion  of  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree. 


Art  Education 

Business  Education 

"Marketing  Education 

"Driver  Education 

English 

Foreign  Language 

French 

German 

Latin 

Russian 

Spanish 
Health  Education 
Industrial  Arts  Education 
'Librarian 
Mathematics 
Music  Education 

Instrumental  Music 

School  Music 


Physical  Education 

'Psychology 

Science 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Earth  &  Space  Science 

General  Science 

Physics 
Social  Studies 

Broad  Fields 

'Economics 

'Geography 

'Government 

History 

'Sociology 
Speech  and  Drama 
Vocational  Home 
Economics 


'This  is  not  a  major  certification  area;  thus,  it  must 
be  combined  with  a  major  teaching  field. 
"Typical  undergraduate  degrees  for  prospective 
marketing  education  teachers  are:  Bachelor  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  (with  a  Marketing  major),  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Education  (with  and  Educational 
Services  major),  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home 
Economics  (with  a  Merchandising  major). 

Students  who  intend  to  enter  the  Master 
of  Arts  in  Teaching  program  should  con- 
sult with  their  major  advisor  or  The  College 
of  Education  General  Advisor  for  informa- 
tion about  this  program  to  ensure  that  the 
general  education  curriculum,  pre- 
professional  studies,  and  teaching  endor- 
sement requirements  are  completed. 

Admission 

Students  who  plan  to  pursue  an  under- 
graduate program  of  studies  which  leads 
to  teacher  certification  must  submit  a  for- 
mal application  for  admission  to  The  Col- 
lege of  Education  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
gram (TEP).  Although  students  may  enroll 
in  the  Professional  Studies  Core  —  Level 
I  courses  without  being  admitted  to  the 
Teacher  Education  Program,  they  are 
encouraged  to  apply  for  admission  as 
soon  as  they  enroll  in  Level  I  Core  courses. 

Prerequisites  forformal  admission  to  the 
Teacher  Education  Program  are: 

1.  Admission  application  complete. 

2.  Grade  of  C  or  above  in  ENGL  1101,  1102,  and 
COMM  2912. 

3.  Satisfactory  scores  on  the  Pre-professional  Skills 
Tests  (PPST)  according  to  the  criteria  established 
by  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  College  of  Education,  Memphis  State 
University. 

4.  Speech  and  Hearing  Tests  completed. 

5.  Recommendations  from  instructors  of  EDUC  2600 
and  one  other  Level  I  Core  course  completed. 

6.  Minimum  of  25  semester  hours  completed. 

7.  Overall  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.5. 

8.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.5  in  required  professional 
education  courses. 

9.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.5  in  all  courses  fulfilling 
the  completion  of  each  endorsement  area. 

Students  must  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Teacher  Education  Program  and  have 
completed  the  Professional  Studies  Core 
—  Level  I  courses  before  other  advanced 
level  professional  education  courses  are 
taken.  Prior  to  admission  to  TEP,  students 
may  continue  to  enroll  in  courses  in  the 
general  education  curriculum,  in  the 
endorsement  areas,  or  in  Level  I  Core 
courses. 

Conditional  Admission:  1.  Students  who 
do  not  meet  the  admissions  criteria  will 
be     allowed     to     obtain     Conditional 
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Admission  only  if  their  deficiencies  can  be 
remediated  within  one  semester.  Condi- 
tional Admission  status  can  be  secured  for 
one  semester  only.  2.  Conditionally 
approved  students  will  be  allowed  to  enroll 
in  professional  education  courses  during 
their  next  enrollment  period.  If  at  the  end 
of  that  semester  they  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  criteria  for  admission,  they  will  be 
disapproved. 

Graduate  Certification  Programs:  Stu- 
dents who  are  planning  to  enter  the  MAT 
certification  program  must  complete  the 
same  application  procedures  as  the  four- 
year  students  during  the  semester  that 
they  enroll  in  EDUC  2600/2601.  When 
admitted  to  the  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
gram, notification  will  read  "Pending 
admission  to  graduate  status  at  Memphis 
State  University". 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  all  require- 
ments and  for  application  forms  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Teacher  Education  Program, 
students  should  consult  with  The  College 
of  Education  General  Advisor. 

Retention 

It  is  recognized  that  program  retention 
is  a  continuing  process.  The  requirements 
for  retention  are: 

1 .  Overall  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.5. 

2.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.5  in  required  professional 
education  courses. 

3.  Grade  of  C  or  above  in  each  required  professional 
education  course. 

4.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.5  in  all  courses  fulfilling 
the  completion  of  each  endorsement  area. 

5.  Favorable  evaluation  of  student's  performance  in 
required  field  and  laboratory  experiences. 
(Course  grades  alone  may  not  be  used  to  meet 
this  requirement.) 

6.  Favorable  endorsement  of  student's  personal 
commitment,  affinity  and  aptitude  for  a  career  in 
teaching  to  be  submitted  by  the  faculty  advisor. 

If  all  requirements  for  retention  have  not 
been  met,  a  faculty  committee  will  review 
the  student's  academic  record  and  other 
pertinent  information  and  set  up  an  inter- 
view with  the  student.  This  review  may 
result  in  a  recommendation  to  the  Dean 
of  the  College  for  (1)  continuation  for  a 
specific  provisional  period  with  specified 
conditions  for  continuation  in  the  program 
or  (2)  dismissal  from  the  program. 

Pre-Student  Teaching 
Clinical  Experiences 

Students  pursuing  teacher  certification 
will  complete  as  a  part  of  their  program 
of  studies  a  variety  of  clinical  experiences, 
which  typically  will  be  completed  as  a 
requirement  built  into  professional  educa- 
tion courses.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
have  experiences  in  a  variety  of  settings 
and  with  students  who  reflect  differences 
in  age,  socio-economic  backgrounds  and 
cultural  heritage.  In  some  instances,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  a  student  to  complete  an 
experience  as  a  free-standing  non-credit 
activity. 

Clinical  experiences  include  both  lab- 
oratory experiences  (typically  fulfilled  on 
campus)  and  field  experiences  (typically 
fulfilled   in   K-12  school  settings).  The 


amount  of  time  to  be  spent  in  a  clinical 
experience  will  vary  according  to  the  spe- 
cific requirment  being  met.  Fulfillment  of 
these  experiences  generally  require  that 
students  make  available  out-of-class  time 
between  7:00  a.m.  and  4:00  p.m. 

Completion  of  field  experiences  will 
occur  in  sites  arranged  and  approved  by 
the  MSU-COE  Office  of  Professional  Lab- 
oratory Experiences. 

Internship/Student  Teaching 

Students  who  are  pursuing  degree  pro- 
grams at  Memphis  State  University  that 
lead  to  teacher  certification  must  complete 
their  student  teaching  requirements  in 
placements  arranged,  coordinated  and 
approved  by  the  Director  of  Professional 
Laboratory  Experiences  of  the  College  of 
Education.  Normally,  student  teaching 
assignments  are  full  day  in  length  for  a 
designated  number  of  weeks.  Unique 
situations  requiring  a  different  arrange- 
ment must  be  approved  by  the  Director. 

Internship/student  teaching  is  offered 
during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  in  area 
schools.  Opportunities  are  provided  for 
observation  of  sound  teaching  practices 
and  for  realistic  experiences  under  the 
direction  of  cooperating  teachers,  culmi- 
nating in  assuming  full-time  teaching 
responsibilities. 

Students  are  normally  expected  to  enroll 
for  nine  hours  of  Internship/student  teach- 
ing; however,  students  with  a  major  in 
Early  Childhood  Education  (K-3)  are 
required  to  enroll  for  twelve  hours  of  stu- 
dent teaching  during  the  senior  year.  This 
experience  is  to  be  divided  between  prim- 
ary grades  and  kindergarten. 

Students  who  have  completed  all  or  part 
of  their  student  teaching  experiences  prior 
to  enrolling  at  Memphis  State,  and  who 
desire  to  receive  this  institution's  recom- 
mendation for  certification,  should  expect 
to  complete  a  minimum  of  six  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  student  teaching  at 
Memphis  State  University. 

A  limited  program  of  student  teaching 
is  offered  through  the  summer  session. 
Information  concerning  the  summer  pro- 
gram, including  requirements  for  enroll- 
ing, may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Professional  Laboratory  Experiences. 

Grades  in  student  teaching  are  reported 
as  S  (satisfactory)  or  U  (unsatisfactory). 

Requirements  for  enrolling  for  Intern- 
ship/student teaching  are: 

1.  Filing  of  application  with  the  Director  of  Profes- 
sional Laboratory  Experiences  during  the  semes- 
ter prior  to  the  one  in  which  the  internship  is  to 
be  done.  Applications  must  be  filed  by  March  1 
for  the  fall  semester,  and  by  October  1  for  the 
spring  semester. 

2.  Admittance  to  and  good  standing  in  the  Teacher 
Education  Program. 

3.  Classification  as  a  senior  or  graduate  student. 

4.  Completion  of  at  least  one  semester  of  residence 
at  Memphis  State  University  (minimum  of  twelve 
semester  hours). 

5.  All  courses  in  the  endorsement  area(s)  complete. 

6.  All  prerequisite  professional  education  courses 
complete. 

7.  Overall  QPA  of  at  least  2.5. 

8.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.5  in  all  courses  fulfilling 
the  completion  of  each  endorsement  area. 


9.  QPA  of  2.5  in  all  required  professional  education 
courses. 

10.  Grade  of  Cor  above  in  each  required  professional 
education  course. 

1 1 .  Recommendation  by  a  faculty  committee. 
NOTE:  STUDENTS  WHO  ENROLL  FOR  INTERN- 
SHIP/ STUDENT  TEACHING  MAY  NOT  REGISTER 
FOR  ANY  COURSE  WHICH  IS  SCHEDULED  TO 
MEET  AT  A  TIME  WHICH  WOULD  CONFLICT  WITH 
THE  STUDENT  TEACHING  ASSIGNMENT. 

Graduation 

To  be  recommended  for  graduation,  stu- 
dents must  complete  the  requirements 
listed  below.  Students  eligible  to  graduate 
under  earlier  catalogs  who  elect  to  meet 
the  new  program  requirements  should 
consult  with  the  General  Advisor  concern- 
ing admission  and  graduation 
requirements. 

1.  Minimum  of  132  semester  hours  of  which  at  least 
45  hours  must  be  upper  division  hours  and  at 
least  60  hours  of  liberal  content  courses.  Courses 
in  the  following  fields  will  meet  the  liberal  content 

requirement:  anthropology,  art  (non-applied), 
biology,  chemistry,  economics,  English,  geogra- 
phy, geology,  history,  journalism  (non-applied), 
languages,  mathematics,  music  (non-applied), 
philosophy,  physics,  political  science,  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  and  speech.  The  following 
courses  offered  in  The  College  of  Education  may 
be  used  also:  EDUC  2600,  3301 ,  3302,  3350;  HLTH 
1102,  1202;  HMEC  1101,  2202,  3301.  Specified 
courses  within  some  endorsement  areas  may  also 
meet  this  requirement,  and  information  on  these 
may  be  secured  from  The  College  of  Education 
General  Advisor. 

2.  Overall  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.25. 

3.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.25  in  all  courses  taken  at 
Memphis  State  University,  excluding  all  credit 
transferred  from  other  institutions. 

4.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.5  in  all  courses  fulfilling 
the  completion  of  each  endorsement  area 

5.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.5  in  all  required  professional 
education  courses. 

6.  Grade  of  Cor  above  in  each  required  professional 
education  course. 

7.  Satisfactory  scores  on  Core  Battery  of  the 
National  Teacher  Examinations  (NTE)  according 
to  the  criteria  established  by  the  Tennessee  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  College  of  Education, 
Memphis  State  University. 

NOTE:  Any  courses  taken  in  excess  of  those  needed 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  professional  education 
courses  and  major  and  minor  endorsement  areas,  are 
considered  to  be  general  electives  and  are  included 
only  in  the  calculation  of  the  overall  QPA.  In  those 
areas  where  students  are  required  to  take  elective 
courses,  thestudent  in  consultation  with  and  approval 
of  the  major  advisor,  designates  where  the  elective 
courses  are  to  be  applied. 

CURRICULUM 

Course  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  degree  which  leads 
to  teacher  certification  include  successful 
completion  of  (I)  the  general  education 
curriculum,  (II)  physical  education  activity 
courses,  (III)  the  professional  education 
core  curriculum  and  the  professional  edu- 
cation curriculum-specialized  courses  in 
a  major,  and  (IV)  a  major  endorsement  in 
one  or  more  teaching  areas. 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

(45  semester  hours) 

(Courses  in  the  general  education  curricu- 
lum may,  if  applicable,  be  used  to  meet  require- 
ments in  the  endorsement  areas.) 
English  (12  hours):  ENGL  1 101 , 1 1 02,  and  two  courses 

from  2101,  2102,  2103,  2104,  2105,  2106. 
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Health  and  Personal  Development:  HLTH  1102; 
HMEC1101  OR  PSYCHOL 

Humanities  (3  hours):  art  (non-applied),  foreign  lan- 
guages (2000  level  or  above),  music  (nonapplied), 
OR  philosophy. 

Communications:  COMM  2912. 

Natural  Sciences  (9  hours):  (to  include  one  two- 
semester  laboratory  sequence)  in  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing sciences:  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  earth 
sciences  (defined  for  purpose  of  this  requirement 
to  include  GEOG  1101,  1102,  4111,  4121,  4122, 
4131,  and  any  course  in  geology.) 
Elementary  and  Early  Childhood  majors  elect  BIOL 
2001,  2002;  PSCI  1031,1032. 

Social  Sciences:  HIST  2601,  2602  (6);  one  elective 
from  anthropology,  economics,  geography  (other 
than  the  earth  science  courses  listed  above),  pol- 
itical science,  or  sociology. 
Elementary  and  Early  Childhood  Education  majors 
elect  GEOG  2301  OR  2311. 

Mathematics  (3  hours):  MATH  1181 

II.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Two  semesters  of  physical  education  activity 
courses.  For  details,  see  Graduation  from  the 
University. 
Elementary  and  Early  Childhood  Education 
majors  elect  PHED  1811  and  one  other  activ- 
ity course. 

III.  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  (47-51  hours) 

A.  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES  CORE— LEVEL  I 

(12  hours):  EDUC  2600,  2601,  3000,  3001,  3100, 
3200. 

B.  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES  CORE-LEVEL  II 

(13-14  hours):  EDUC  3301  OR  3302,  3401  (SPER 
2000  for  Special  Education  majors),  3501,  3600, 
4601,4701. 

C.  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  SPECIALIZATION- 
LEVEL  III  (21-26  hours): 

Specific  requirements  for  each  endorsement  area 
to  include  appropriate  methods  courses  for  each 
major  endorsement  area,  and  internship  for 
teachers. 

IV.  MAJORS  AND  ENDORSEMENT  AREAS 

A.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (26  hours):  ELED 
3241 ,  3251 ,  (3),  3261 ,  3271 ,  4242, 4243, 4344:  EDUC 
4901  (9). 

B.  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  (26  hours): 

ELED  31 11,  3121,  3241,  4242,  4243;  EDUC  4901001 
(6),  4901002  (6). 

C.  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  (21  hours):  SPER  3012, 
3013,  4012,  4013;  EDUC  4901  (9). 

V.  SPECIFIC  SUBJECT  ENDORSEMENTS 

Students  must  complete  requirements  in  at 
jeast  one  major  teaching  endorsement  area 
with  a  QPA  of  2.5  in  courses  fulfilling  the 
endorsement  area. 

A.  CERTIFICATES  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  - 
GRADE  8 

1.  Elementary  Certificate  —  Grades  1-8  (44  hours) 
ART  3411;  MUSE  3001;  HLTH  3306;  MATH  1182, 
2581;  COMM  2912;  PHED  3806  (3);  LIBS  4111  (2); 
Social  Sciences  —(6)  GEOG  2301  OR  2311;  SOCI 
1111  OR  3831;  Natural  Sciences  —  (12)  BIOL  2001, 
2002;  PSCI  1031,1032. 

SELECTIVES:  (3)  supportive  of  endorsement  area 
and  chosen  in  consultation  with  and  approval  of 
major  advisor. 

2.  Kindergarten  (19  hours) 

The  endorsement  in  Kindergarten  may  be  added 
only  to  a  certificate  in  elementary  education.  The 
student  must  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
elementary  certificate  and  ELED  221 1 ,  31 1 1 ,  31 21 , 
4411;  EDUC  4901  (6). 

3.  Early  Childhood  Education  —  K-3  (41  hours) 
ART  3411  OR  MUSE  3001;  HLTH  3306;  MATH  1182 
OR  2581;  COMM  2912;  HMEC  4101;  ELED  2211, 
4411;  PHED  3806  (2);  Social  Science  —  (6)  GEOG 
2301  OR  2311;  SOCI  1111  OR  3831;  Natural  Sci- 
ences -  (12)  BIOL  2001,  2002;  PSCI  1031, 1032. 


B.  CERTIFICATES  -  GRADES  K-12 

1.  Special  Education 

Major  Endorsement  (36  hours):  SPER  2000,  301 4, 
3015,  3201,  3401,  3501,  3516,  3901;  PHED  3303; 
ELED  3251  (2),  4242,  4344. 

Minor  Endorsement  (28  hours):  SPER  2000, 301 4, 
3015,  3201,  3401,  3501,  3516;  ELED  3251  (2),4242. 

2.  Driver  Education 

Major  Endorsement:  Not  available 

Minor  Endorsement:  (23  hours):  SAFE  2102, 
2202,  4335,  4336,  4337,  4338,  EDUC  3600.  Electives 
(6)  selected  from  safety  education  courses. 

3.  Librarian 

Major  Endorsement:  Not  available 

Minor  Endorsement  (21  hours):  CIED  41 1 1 ,  41 21 , 
4501,  4502,  4503,  4504;  EDUC  3600.  For  certifica- 
tion as  librarian,  a  student  must  complete  all 
requirements  for  either  the  elementary  certificate 
OR  the  secondary  certificate  with  a  major  endor- 
sement in  a  subject  area. 

4.  Health  Education* 

5.  Physical  Education* 

6.  Music  Education* 

*To  be  recommended  for  teacher  certification,  stu- 
dents will  have  to  complete  a  baccalaureate  degree 
as  well  as  a  fifth  year  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
degree  through  the  College  of  Education. 

C.  CERTIFICATES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AREAS  - 
GRADES  7-12 

1.  Marketing  Education 

2.  Vocational  Home  Economics 

a.  Occupational  Child  Care  Services 

b.  Occupational  Food  Services 

c.  Occupational  Clothing  Services 

D.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  — 
GRADES  7-12* 

*For  listing  of  endorsement  areas,  see  Endorsements 
in  Certification  Areas.  To  be  recommended  for 
teacher  certification,  students  will  have  to  complete 
a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  appropriate  academic 
area  as  well  as  a  fifth  year  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
degree  through  the  College  of  Education. 


Educational  Services  Program 

REQUIREMENTS 

Admission 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves as  educational  services  profession- 
als for  careers  in  non-school  settings  must 
make  formal  application  for  admission  to 
The  College  of  Education.  The  admission 
process  should  be  initiated  as  soon  as 
students  enroll  in  courses  in  the  Profes- 
sional Studies  Core-Level  I.  All  admission 
requirements  must  be  met  before  other 
advanced  level  professional  education 
courses  can  be  taken;  however,  students 
may  continue  to  enroll  in  courses  in  the 
general  education  curriculum  or  in  the 
supportive  collateral  studies  component. 

Prerequisites  for  formal  admission  to  the 
Educational  Services  Program  are: 

1.  Admission  application  complete. 

2.  Grade  of  C  or  above  in  ENGL  1 101  and  a  QPA 
of  2.0  in  any  other  required  English  course 
completed  at  the  time  of  application. 

3.  Grade  of  C  or  above  in  one  of  the  following: 
COMM  121 1,131 1,1780, 1781,2321,2912,3322, 
THEA  1212  or  1411. 

4.  A  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  completed. 

5.  Overall  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.0. 

6.  Three  recommendations  from  appropriate  indi- 
viduals addressing  the  student's  ability,  com- 
munication skills,  and  personal  and  profes- 
sional characteristics. 


Retention 

Retention  in  the  Educational  Services 
Program  is  a  continuing  process.  Moni- 
toring student  progress  will  be  done  at 
appropriate  intervals.  The  requirements 
for  retention  are: 

1 .  Overall  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.25. 

2.  Grade  of  C  or  above  in  each  required  professional 
education  course. 

3.  QPA  of  at  least  2.25  in  all  required  professional 
education  courses. 

4.  Grade  of  C  or  above  in  each  required  course  in 
the  supportive  collateral  studies  component. 

5.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.25  in  all  courses  fulfilling 
the  completion  of  the  supportive  collateral  studies 
requirement. 

6.  Favorable  evaluation  of  student's  performance  in 
all  required  field  and  laboratory  experiences. 
(Course  grades  alone  may  not  be  used  to  meet 
this  requirement.) 

As  long  as  all  requirements  are  met  the 
student  will  remain  in  good  standing.  If 
all  requirements  for  retention  have  not 
been  met,  a  faculty  committee  will  review 
the  student's  academic  record  and  other 
pertinent  information  and  set  up  an  inter- 
view with  the  student.  This  review  may 
result  in  a  recommendation  for  (1)  con- 
tinuation for  a  specific  provisional  period 
with  specific  conditions  or  (2)  dismissal 
from  the  program. 

Pre-lnternship  Clinical  Experiences 

Students  pursuing  an  Educational  Ser- 
vices major  will  complete,  as  a  part  of  their 
studies,  clinical  experiences  in  a  variety 
of  settings  which  typically  will  be  com- 
pleted as  a  requirement  built  into  profes- 
sional education  courses.  In  some  instan- 
ces, it  may  be  necessary  to  complete  an 
experience  as  a  free-standing  non-credit 
rendering  activity. 

Clinical  experiences  include  both  lab- 
oratory experiences  (typically  fulfilled  on 
campus)  and  field  experiences  (typically 
fulfilled  off-campus).  The  amount  of  time 
spent  in  a  clinical  experience  will  vary 
according  to  the  requirement  being  met. 
Fulfillment  of  these  experiences  will 
require  students  to  make  available  out-of- 
class  time.  In  certain  instances,  this  time 
may  need  to  be  scheduled  between  7:30 
a.m.  and  5:00  p.m. 

Completion  of  field  experiences  will 
occur  in  sites  arranged  and  approved  by 
the  MSU-COE  Office  of  Professional  Lab- 
oratory Experiences. 

Internships 

Students  will  be  eligible  to  enroll  for  the 
internship  during  the  final  year  prior  to 
graduation  provided  the  following  require- 
ments are  met: 

1.  All  courses  in  the  professional  education  com- 
ponent (Levels  I  and  II)  complete. 

2.  Overall  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.25. 

3.  Grade  of  C  or  above  in  each  required  professional 
education  course. 

4.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.25  in  all  required  profes- 
sional education  courses. 

5.  All  courses  in  the  supportive  collateral  studies 
component  complete. 

6.  Grade  of  C  or  above  in  each  required  course  in 
the  supportive  collateral  studies  component. 
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B.S.Ed.  PROGRAM  DESIGN 


CERTIFICATED  PROGRAMS  (K-12) 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

45  semester  hours 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

semester  hours 

42-44 

4 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

4 

(Pre-Professional  studies) 

12 

PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES  CORE  -  LEVEL  1 

EDUC  2600      Human  Development  and  Learning  Theory                 3 
*EDUC2601      Clinical  Experience  I                                                      1 
EDUC  3000      Principles  of  Teaching                                                 3 
EDUC  3001      Clinical  Experience  II                                                     1 
EDUC  3100     Assessment  and  Evaluation                                         2 

9 

*EDUC3200      Interpersonal  Skills 

s  for  Educators                               2 

13 

PROFESSIONAL  STUC 

HES  CORE  —  LEVEL  II 

17 

EDUC3301      C 

hild  Development  and  Learning  Theory 

EDUC  3350     The  Adult  Learner 

3 

OR 
EDUC  3302     Adolescent  Development  and  Learning 

EDUC  3600     Applications  of  Instructional  Media 
EDUC  4150      Process  Skills  for  Training 

3 
3 

Theory                                                      2 
EDUC  3401      Teaching  the  Exceptional  Learner              2 
EDUC  3501      Classroom  Management                              2 
EDUC  3600     Applications  of  Instructional  Media            3 
EDUC  4601      Educational  Foundations  for  Teachers       2 
EDUC  4701      Clinical  Experience  III                                 2 

EDUC  4350      Instructional  Development  in 
Training  Settings 

EDUC  4450      Media  Development  for  Training 

EDUC  4550      Organization  and  Management  of 
Training  Programs 

3 
2 

3 

57-70 

PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  S 

PECIALIZATION  —  LEVEL  III 

43-49 

Professional  Sk 
EDUC  4901      Ir 
Specialized  prol 

idies 

iternship  for  Teachers                          9-1 2 

essional  courses                                12-17 

Professional  Studies 

EDUC  4800    Professional  Seminar 

EDUC  4950    Internship  in  Training  Settings 

**EDUC  4750    Special  Problems  -  Educational 
Services 

**EDUC  4850    Practicum  in  Training  Settings 

1 
6-12 

1-3 
1-3 

Professional  Specialization 

Specific  Subject  Endorsements                                  36-44 

Professional  Specialization 
Supportive  Collateral  Studies 
Representing  Professional  Practice  setting  (All  pro- 
grams will  include  courses  in  organizational  develop 
ment  and  organizational  change) 

36 

Variable 

SELE 

:ctives 

8-16 

132    Total 

GRADU 

ATION 

Total 

132 

*Not  required  for  Educational  Services  Program. 
Elective  courses  to  be  used  based  upon  individual  student  needs. 
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7.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.25  in  all  courses  fulfilling 
the  completion  of  the  supportive  collateral  studies 
requirement. 

8.  Faculty  committee  recommendation. 

Graduation 

To  be  recommended  for  graduation,  stu- 
dents must  complete  the  following: 

1.  Completion  of  132  semester  hours  of  which  at 
least  45  hours  must  be  upper  division  and  at  least 
45  hours  in  liberal  content  courses. 

2.  Overall  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.25. 

3.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.25  in  all  courses  taken  at 
Memphis  State  University  excluding  all  credit 
transferred  from  other  institutions. 

4.  Grade  of  C  or  above  in  all  professional  education 
courses  required  in  Levels  I  and  II. 

5.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.25  in  all  required  profes- 
sional education  courses. 

6.  Grade  of  C  or  above  in  all  courses  fulfilling  the 
completion  of  the  supportive  collateral  studies 
component. 

7.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.25  in  all  courses  fulfilling 
the  completion  of  the  supportive  collateral  studies 
component. 

NOTE:  Any  courses  taken  in  excess  of  those  needed 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  professional  education 
and  the  supportive  collateral  studies  areas  are  con- 
sidered to  be  general  electives  and  are  included  only 
in  the  calculation  of  the  overall  QPA.  In  those  areas 
where  students  are  required  to  take  elective  courses, 
the  student  in  consultation  with  and  approval  of  major 
advisor  designates  where  the  elective  courses  are  to 
be  applied. 

CURRICULUM 

Course  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  degree  in  the  Edu- 
cational Services  major  include  successful 
completion  of  (I)  the  general  education 
curriculum,  (II)  physical  education  activity 
courses,  (III)  the  professional  education 
curriculum,  and  (IV)  the  supportive  col- 
lateral studies  component. 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

(42-44  hours) 

English  (12  hours):  ENGL  1 101 , 1 102,  and  two  courses 
from  2101,  2102,  2103,  2104,  2105,  2106. 

Health  and  Personal  Development:  HLTH  1102  and 
one  course  from  HMEC  1101,  PSYC  1101,  PHIL 
1111,  ANTH  1100,  1200. 

Humanities  (3  hours):  art  (non-applied),  foreign  lan- 
guages (2000  level  or  above),  music  (non-pplied) 
OR  philosophy. 

Communications:  One  of  the  following  —  COMM 
1211,1311,1 780,  1 781 ,  2321 ,  291 2,  3322  or  THEA 
1212,  1411. 

Natural  Sciences  (6-8  hours):  two  courses  from  biol- 
ogy chemistry,  physics,  earth  science  (defined  for 
purposes  of  this  requirement  to  include  GEOG 
1 101 , 1 102, 3221 ,  41 1 1 ,  4121 ,  4122, 4131 ,  4201 ,  4203, 
4211,  4231  and  any  course  in  geology). 

Social  Sciences:  HIST  2601 ,  2602  (6);  and  one  course 
from  anthropology,  economics,  geography 
(excluding  earth  sciences  listed  above),  political 
science,  OR  sociology.  NOTE:  Students  may,  with 
the  consent  of  their  committee,  substitute  UNIV 
1410  (6)  for  HIST  2601  and  2602  if  credit  for 
American  History  was  earned  in  high  school. 

Mathematics  or  Philosophy  (3  hours):  Math  1181  or 
any  higher  numbered  mathematics  course;  OR 
PHIL  1611. 

II.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Two  semesters  of  physical  education  activity 
courses,  for  details,  see  Graduation  from  the 
University. 

III.  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  (34-40  hours) 

A.  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES  CORE  -  LEVEL  I  (9 

hours):  EDUC  2600,  3000,  3001,  3100. 


B.  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES  CORE  -  LEVEL  II  (17 

hours):  EDUC  3350,  3600,  4150,  4350,  4450,  4550. 
NOTE:  All  Educational  Services  majors  must  com- 
plete EDUC  2600,  3000,  3001  or  equivalent  before 
enrolling  in  Educational  Services  Major  —  Level 
II  courses. 

C.  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES  (7-13  hours):  EDUC 
4800,  4950  (6-12  hours) 

IV.  SUPPORTIVE  COLLATERAL  STUDIES 
Professional  Specialization  —  (36  hours): 
Required  core  courses  —  MGMT  31 1 0,  MGMT 
4420  and  COUN  4621  or  their  equivalents. 
Courses  appropriate  for  each  supportive  col- 
lateral studies  area  are  selected  in  consultation 
with  the  major  advisor.  These  courses  must 
be  approved  by  the  Program  Planning  Com- 
mittee and  the  Program  Coordinator. 

Occupational  and 

Professional  Programs 

in  Home  Economics  and 

Rehabilitation  Education 

REQUIREMENTS 
Graduation 

To  qualify  for  a  degree  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics or  Rehabilitation  Education,  stu- 
dents must  complete  the  following: 

1.  Minimum  of  132  semester  hours  of  which  at  least 
45  hours  must  be  upper  division  and  at  least  45 
hours  in  liberal  content  courses. 

2.  Overall  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.0. 

3.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.0  in  all  credits  earned  at 
Memphis  State  University  excluding  ail  credit 
transferred  from  other  institutions. 

4.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.25  in  all  courses  required 
for  fulfilling  the  completion  of  the  major. 

NOTE:  Any  courses  taken  in  excess  of  those  needed 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  major  are  considered 
to  be  general  electives  and  are  included  only  in  the 
calculation  of  the  overall  QPA.  In  those  areas  where 
students  are  required  to  take  elective  courses,  the 
student  in  consultation  with  and  approval  of  major 
advisor,  designates  where  the  elective  courses  are 
to  be  applied. 

CURRICULUM 

Course  requirements  for  a  degree  in  one 
of  these  areas  include  successful  comple- 
tion of  (I)  the  general  education  curric- 
ulum, (II)  physical  education  activity 
courses,  (III)  related  areas  of  study  (if 
applicable),  and  (IV)  the  courses  outlined 
for  the  major. 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

CURRICULUM  (42-45  hours): 
Courses  in  the  general  education  curriculum 
may,  if  applicable,  be  used  to  meet  require- 
ments in  the  major. 

English  (1 2  hours):  ENGL  1 101 , 1 1 02,  and  two  courses 
from  ENGL  2101,  2102,  2103,  2104,  2105,  2106. 

Health   and   Personal   Development:    HLTH    1102; 
HMEC  1101  OR  PSYC  1101. 
NOTE  1:  Home  Economics  majors  elect  HMEC 
1101.  NOTE  2:  Recreation  majors  and  Rehabilita- 
tion majors  elect  PSYC  1101. 

Humanities  (3  hours):  art  (non-applied,  foreign  lan- 
guage (2000  level  or  above),  music  (non-applied) 
OR  philosophy.  NOTE:  Recreation  majors  elect  a 
course  from  the  following:  art,  music,  theatre. 

Communications:  COMM  1211,  1311,  1780,  2911, 
2912  OR  THEA  1411.  NOTE:  Recreation  majors 
elect  COMM  1311. 

Natural  Sciences  (6-9  hours):  (including  one  two- 
semester  laboratory  sequence)  in  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing sciences:  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  earth 
sciences  (defined  for  purpose  of  this  requirement 
to  include  GEOG  1101,  1102,  4111,  4121,  4122, 


4131,  and  any  geology.)  NOTE  1:  Home  Economics 
majors  with  a  Dietetics  concentration  elect  BIOL 
1731,  1732;  CHEM  1111.  NOTE  2:  Recreation 
majors  are  required  to  take  6  hours;  for  Therapeutic 
Recreation  area,  elect  BIOL  1731,  1732.  NOTE  3: 
Home  Economics  and  Rehabilitation  majors  are 
required  to  take  9  hours. 

Social  Sciences:  H  1ST  2601 ,  2602  (6) ;  one  course  from 
anthropology,  economics,  geography  (other  than 
the  earth  science  courses  listed  above),  political 
science  or  sociology.  NOTE  1:  Home  Economics 
majors  elect  ECON  2110.  NOTE  2:  Recreation 
majors  elect  one  course  from  anthropology,  soci- 
ology, or  geography  (excluding  earth  science 
courses).  NOTE  3:  Rehabilitation  majors  elect 
SOCI  1111. 

Mathematics  (3  hours):  MATH  1181  or  any  higher 
numbered  mathematics  courses.  NOTE:  Home 
Economics  majors  must  elect  MATH  1211. 

II.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Two  semesters  of  physical  education  activity 
courses.  For  details,  see  Graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity. NOTE:  Recreation  majors  elect  PHED  1713 
OR  1722;  and  one  additional  activity  course. 

III.  RELATED  AREAS  OF  STUDY 

(15  hours) 
Applies  only  to  Recreation  majors:  SAFE  2102, 
PHED  1581,  1812;  COUN  4621;  EDUC  2600,  3350. 

IV.  MAJORS 

A.  Home  Economics  (67-105  hours) 

1.  General  Home  Economics  Core  (16  hours):  HMEC 
1100,  1101,2104,2202,3100,3301  (same  as  EDUC 
3301),  4103. 

2.  Concentration  Areas: 

a.  Dietetics  (87-89  hours):  HMEC  2102,  3204, 
3302,  3602,  4002,  4102,  4502,  4602,  4802;  CHEM 
1111,1112, 3301 ,  3302, 331 1 ,  331 2, 451 1 ,  451 2;  BIOL 
1731,  1732;  3500;  ECON  2110,  2120;  ISDS  2710, 
2750;  MGMT  3110,  3215;  EDUC  2600;  ANTH  1200; 
SOCI  1111. 

b.  Food  Administration  (54  hours):  HMEC  2102, 
3302,  3602,  4702001,  4702002,  4502;  ACCT  2010, 
2020;  ECON  2110,  2120;  ISDS  2710,  2750;  MGMT 
3110,  3215,  4420;  MKTG  3010,  3410,  3610. 

c.  Merchandising  (51-57  hours): 
Merchandising  Core  (15  hours):  HMEC  2106, 

3106,  3206,  4600;  ISDS  2750. 

Merchandising  Business  Administration  Core  (24 
hours):  ECON  2120;  ACCT  2010;  and  MKTG  3010, 
6  hours  from  the  following  courses:  MKTG  3012, 
3610,  4080;  and  any  9  hours  of  marketing  courses 
approved  by  the  department  chair. 

Select  one  from  the  following  (15-21  hours): 
Fashion  —  HMEC  1 105.  2005,  4405,  4705  (6  hours). 
Home  Furnishings  —  HMEC  2004, 3204, 4204, 4304, 
4504,  4804  (6  hours). 

NOTE  1:  All  Merchandising  students:  All  major  sub- 
ject area  courses  must  be  completed  before  the 
professional  semester  required  in  the  Merchandising 
concentration.  A  cooperative  relationship  exists  with 
the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  in  New  York  City, 
whereby  Home  Economics-Merchandising  majors 
may  enroll  for  one  semester  of  study  in  New  York 
with  the  semester  hours  earned  being  transferred 
toward  graduation  at  Memphis  State  University. 

NOTE  2:  All  Home  Economics  majors:  Students  in 
all  concentrations  must  complete  the  application  for 
practicum  by  mid-term  of  the  semester  before  taking 
the  practicum.  Students  may  obtain  the  form  from 
the  major  advisor. 

B.  Rehabilitation  Education 

(79-80  hours) 

1.  Rehabilitation  Core  (54  hours):  COUN  3901,  3911, 
3912,  4902, 4903,  4904,  4905, 4941  (6);  SWRK  3902* 
OR  COUN  4781,  SWRK  3903*  OR  COUN  4782, 
SWRK  3904*  OR  COUN  4783;  PSYC  3101;  EDUC 
3350;  12  hours  from  the  following:  SOCI  3422  or 
4420;  3501;  3521  or  4522;  3831;  3841  OR  4631;  4851, 
4852.  (*  preferred) 

2.  Concentration  Areas: 

Rehabilitation  Education  (25  hours):  SPED  2000, 
3002,  3201,  3401;  COUN  4621;  EDUC  2600,  3302; 
EDRS  4530. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Public  Offender  (29  hours): 
SPED  3201,  3501;  PSYC  3102;  18  hours  of  work! 
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in  the  fields  of  criminal  justice,  counseling,  psy- 
chology or  sociology  selected  in  consultation  with 
and  approval  of  major  advisor. 

Professional  Programs  in 

Health  and  Safety, 

Physical  Education,  and 

Recreation  and  Park 

Administration 

REQUIREMENTS 

Graduation 

Tc  qualify  for  a  degree  in  either  Health 
and  Safety,  Physical  Education,  or  Recrea- 
tion and  Park  Administration,  students 
must  complete  the  following: 

1.  Minimum  of  132  semester  hours  of  which  at  least 
45  hours  must  be  upper  division  and  at  least  45 
hours  in  liberal  content  courses. 

2.  Overall  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.0. 

3.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.0  in  all  credits  earned  at 
Memphis  State  University  excluding  all  credit 
transferred  from  other  institutions. 

4.  QPA  of  no  less  than  2.25  in  all  courses  required 
for  fulfilling  the  completion  of  the  major. 

NOTE:  Any  courses  taken  in  excess  of  those  needed 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  major  are  considered 
to  be  general  electives  and  are  included  only  in  the 
calculation  of  the  overall  QPA.  In  those  areas  where 
students  are  required  to  take  elective  courses,  the 
student  in  consultation  with  and  approval  of  major 
advisor,  designates  where  the  elective  courses  are 
to  be  applied. 

CURRICULUM 

Course  requirements  for  a  degree  in  one 
of  these  majors  include  successful  com- 
pletion   of    (I)    General    Education,    (II) 


Major  Core,  (III)  Concentrations,  and  (IV) 
Electives. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  (51-52  hours) 
English  (12  hours):  ENGL  1 101, 1 102,  and  two  courses 

from  ENGL  2101,  2102,  2103,  2104,  2105,  2106. 

Health  and  Personal  Development  (6  hours):  HLTH 
1102,  PSYCHOL 

Humanities  (3  hours):  art  (non-applied);  foreign  lan- 
guages (2000  level  or  above);  music  (nonapplied) 
or  philosophy 

Communications  (3  hours):  COMM  1311  or  2912. 

Natural  Sciences  (8  hours):  BIOL  1731,  1732 

Social  Sciences  (9  hours):  HIST  2601,  2602,  and  one 
course  from  anthropology,  economics,  political 
science,  sociology,  or  geography  (other  than 
GEOG  1101,  1102,  4111,4121,4122,  4131,  and  any 
geological  sciences). 

Mathematics  (3  hours):  MATH  1181  or  any  higher 
numbered  mathematics  course. 

Computer  Science  (3-4  hours):  COMP  1200  or  EDUC 
3600  or  ISDS  2750. 

Physical  Education  (4  hours):  Two  semesters  of 
physical  education  activity  courses. 

II.  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  MAJOR  CORE: 

(22  hours) 
HLTH  1202,  3402,  4102;  SAFE  2102,  2202;  HMEC 
2202;  BIOL  1400. 

III.  CONCENTRATIONS 

A.  Community  Health  (36  hours):  HLTH  4182,  4402, 
4602,  4802, 4203  or  4204  or  4205;  BIOL  31 70;  SWRK 
2911  or  POLS  3601;  ANTH  4511  or  SOCI  4851; 
PSYC  3101  or  3102  or  3106;  EDRS  4541;  and  COUN 
4781  or  4782  or  4783. 

B.  Emergency  Medical  Services  (36-37  hours) 
SAFE  3302,  3502,  4922;  ANTH  4511  or  SOCI  4851 
HLTH  4203  or  4205, 4402;  BIOL  3730  or  CLAS  3021 
and  COUN  4781. 

C.  Health  Education  (34  hours):  HLTH  3306,  4203, 
4204, 4205;  PSYC  3101  or  3102  or  3106;  ANTH  4511 
or  SOCI  4851 ;  COUN  4621 ;  EDUC  2600,  2601 ,  3000, 
3001,  and  4701;  BIOL  3170. 

IV.  ELECTIVES  (21-25  hours) 


MINOR 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  (24  hours) 
HLTH  1102,  1202,  3402,  4102,  4204,  4205;  SAFE  2102, 
2202. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  (50-52  hours): 
English  (12  hours):  ENGL  1101,  1102  and  any  two 

of  the  following:  ENGL  2101, 2102, 2103, 2104,  2105, 

2106. 
Natural  Science  (11-12  hours):  BIOL  1731,  1732,  and 

one  of  the  following:  GEOG  1101, 1102,4111,4122, 

4131,  or  any  course  in  Chemistry,  Physics  or  Geo- 
logical Sciences. 
Humanities  (3  hours):  Select  from  non-applied  Art 

or  Music,  Foreign  Languages  at  2000  level  or  above, 

or  Philosophy. 
Communications  (3  hours);  COMM  2912  or  other 

speech  course. 
Social  Sciences  (9  hours);  HIST  2601,  2602,  SOCI 

elective. 
Mathematics  (3  hours):  MATH  1181  or  higher. 
Health/Personal  Development  (6  hours):  HLTH  1102 

and  one  of  the  following:  HMEC  1101,  PSYC  1101. 
Physical  Education  (included  in  each  concentration). 
Computer  Literacy  (3-4  hours):  EDUC  3600  or  COMP 

1200. 

II.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  MAJOR  CORE 

(23  hours) 
PHED  1002,  3403,  3703,  3803,  3903,  4204,  4503;  SAFE 
2102. 

III.  CONCENTRATIONS 

A.  Physical  Education  Instruction  (26-36  hours): 
PHED  2004,  2005,  2006,  2007,  2008,  2009,  2101, 
3303,  and  3806;  PHED  1713  or  1722;  two  of  the 
following:  PHED  2103,  2203,  2303,  2403,  2503.  For 
students  in  the  Five  Year  MAT  Program:  EDUC 
2600,  2601,  3000,  3001,  and  4701. 

B.  Fitness  Management  (40  hours):  PHED  1003, 1004, 
1301,  3503,  3603,  4605;  PHED  1712  or  1713  or  1722; 
one  of  the  following:  PHED  1501,  1502,  1503,  1521, 
1522,  1523,  1541;  MGMT  1010;  HMEC  2202;  SAFE 
3302,  3502;  COUN  4611. 

C.  Sports  Leadership  (45  hours):  RECR  3105  and 
4105;  PHED  3806, 4305, 4605;  COUN  4621 ;  27  hours 
selected  in  consultation  with  advisor 

IV.  ELECTIVES  (12-32  hours). 

MINORS 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (17  hours) 

PHED  1002,  2006  or  2007,  2008  or  2009,  3403  or  3703, 

3903,  4503;  one  of  the  following:  PHED  2004,  2005, 

2103,  2203,  2303,  2403,  or  2503. 

COACHING  (15  hours) 

PHED  2101,  3403  or  3703,  4613;  SAFE  3502;  two  of 

the  following:  PHED  2103,  2203,  2303,  2403,  or 

2503. 

RECREATION  AND  PARK 
ADMINISTRATION 
I.  GENERAL  EDUCATION  (63  hours): 
English  (12  hours):  ENGL  1101,  1102  and  any  two 

of  the  following  ENGL  2101,  2102,  2103,  2104,  2105, 

2106. 
Natural  Science  (6-8  hours):  Select  courses  from 

Biology,  Chemistry,  Geography  (Earth  Science), 

Geological    Sciences,    or    Physics.    Therapeutic 

Recreation    concentration    requires    BIOL    1731, 

1732. 
Humanities  (3  hours):  Selected  from  Art,  Music,  or 

Drama. 
Speech  (3  hours):  COMM  1311. 
Social  Sciences  (9  hours):  HIST  2601,  2602,  and 

course  from  either  Anthropology  or  Sociology. 
Mathematics  (3  hours):  MATH  1211  or  higher. 
Health  and  Safety  (6  hours):  HLTH  1102  and  SAFE 

2101. 
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Psychology  (3  hours):  PSYC  1101. 
Computer  Science  (4  hours):  COMP  1200. 
Office  Administration  (3  hours):  ADOS  1210. 
Counseling  (3  hours):  COUN  4621. 
Physical  Education  (8  hours):  PHED  1581,  1713  or 
1722,  1812,  and  elective. 

II.  RECREATION  AND  PARK  ADMINISTRA- 
TION MAJOR  CORE  (33  hours) 
RECR  2105,  3105,  3205,  3305,  3605,  3905,  4105, 
4405,  4505,  4605. 


III.  CONCENTRATIONS  (18  hours) 

A.  Therapeutic  Recreation:  RECR  3102,  3202,  4102; 
PHED  3303,  3403;  SPER  3901. 

B.  Outdoor  Recreation:  RECR  3103,  3203,  4103  (2), 
4203  (2),  4305(1);  PHED  1332,  1781;  HIST  4861. 

C.  Recreation  Program  Administration:  RECR  3104, 
3204,  4104;  MGMT  3110;  ECON2110;  MKTG3010 

IV.  ELECTIVES  (18  hours):  to  be  selected  in 
consultation  with  advisor. 


MINOR 
RECREATION  (23  hours): 
RECR  2105,  3105,  3305,  4105,  4405. 
In  addition  select  one  of  the  following  program  areas 

(9  hours): 
Therapeutic  Recreation:  RECR  3102,  3202,  4102. 
Outdoor  Recreation:  RECR  3103  (2),  3203,  4103,  4305 

(1). 
Recreation    Program   Administration:   RECR    3104, 

3204,  4104. 


Education  Course  Descriptions 


M500  EDUCATION  (EDUC) 

2600.  Human  Development  and  Learning  Theory.  (3). 

Theory,  research  and  application  of  human  devel- 
opment and  learning  processes;  emphasis  on  facil- 
itation of  learning  outcomes  and  social  behaviors  in 
educational  settings.  COREQUISITE:  EDUC  2601. 

2601.  Clinical  Experience  I.  (1).  Observation  and 
participation  in  educational  settings;  emphasis  on 
how  teachers  utilize  developmental  concepts  and 
principles  of  learning  with  students.  COREQUISITE/ 
PREREQUISITE:  EDUC  2600.  (S/U). 

3000.  Principles  of  Teaching.  (3).  Research,  practices 
and  application  of  the  principles  of  instruction  which 
promote  effective  teaching  and  facilitate  cognition. 
PREREQUISITES:  EDUC  2600, 2601.  COREQUISITE: 
EDUC  3001. 

3001.  Clinical  Experience  II.  (1).  Laboratory  and 
practicum  experience  integrating  principles  of  learn- 
ing and  development  with  principles  of  teaching. 
PREREQUISITES:  EDUC2600,  2601.  COREQUISITE: 
EDUC  3000. 

3100.  Assessment  and  Evaluation.  (2).  Overview  of 
assessment  and  evaluation  techniques  in  relationship 
to  intended  learning  outcomes. 
3200.  Interpersonal  Skills  for  Educators.  (2).  Devel- 
opment of  human  relations  skills  which  facilitate 
learning  process.  PREREQUISITE:  Required  COMM 
course. 

3301.  Child  Development  and  Learning  Theory.  (2). 
(Same  as  HMEC  3301).  Principles  of  human  devel- 
opment and  learning  processes  as  they  relate  to 
infancy,  early  and  middle  childhood  years. 

3302.  Adolescent  Development  and  Learning  Theory. 
(2).  Principles  of  human  development  and  learning 
as  they  relate  to  adolescence. 

3350.  The  Adult  Learner.  (3).  Variety  of  learning 
patterns  and  developmental  characteristics  of  adults; 
emphasis  on  applications  in  programs  or  other  activ- 
ities for  adult  learners. 

3401.  Teaching  the  Exceptional  Learner.  (2).  Over- 
view of  field  of  special  education;  characteristics  and 
education  of  various  exceptionalities;  emphasis  on 
developing  skills  for  effective  teaching  of  exceptional 
child  in  regular  classroom  setting. 
3501.  Classroom  Management.  (2).  Utilization  of 
appropriate  knowledge  and  skills  for  managing  the 
total  classroom  environment;  emphasis  on  develop- 
ment of  skills  which  facilitate  effective  teaching 
through  constructive  management  techniques. 
3600.  Applications  of  Instructional  Media.  (3).  Prep- 
aration and  use  of  instructional  media  in  school  and 
training  settings,  including  audiovisuals,  television 
and  microcomputer  applications  in  instruction. 
3900.  Education  Honors  Program  Colloquium.  (3). 
Interdisciplinary  colloquium  on  a  broad  education 
theme  or  topic.  PREREQUISITE:  junior  standing  and 
permission  of  the  Education  Honors  Council. 
4150-6150.  Process  Skills  for  Trainers.  (3).  Develop- 
ment of  personal  skills  which  will  enhance  the  train- 
er's ability  to  interact  with  people  in  training 
environments. 

4350.  Instructional  Development  for  Training.  (3). 
Instructional  development  techniques  and  applica- 
tions in  training  settings;  principles  of  curriculum 
development,  instructional  delivery,  and  evaluation. 
4450-6450.  Media  Development  for  Training.  (2). 
Practical  preparation  of  audiovisual  material  for  train- 
ing, applying  instructional  design  techniques;  devel- 
opment of  media  presentation  skills.  PREREQUISITE: 
EDUC  4350  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4550.  Organization  and  Management  of  Training  Pro- 
grams. (3).  Development  and  management  of  instruc- 


tional programs  in  non-school  settings;  focus  on 
goals,  personnel,  operational,  and  budgetary  consid- 
erations. PREREQUISITE:  MGMT  3110. 
4601.  Educational  Foundations  for  Teachers.  (2). 
Historical  philosophical,  and  socio-cultural  dimen- 
sions of  American  education;  focus  on  developing 
a  personal  model  of  education  which  accommodates 
both  current  needs  and  future  planning  in  K-12 
setting. 

4701.  Clinical  Experience  III.  (2).  Seminars  and  par- 
ticipation as  assistant  to  classroom  teacher;  emphasis 
on  teacher  roles  and  on  adapting  subject  discipline 
to  school  curriculum.  PREREQUISITES:  EDUC  2600, 
2601,3000,3001.  (S/U). 

4750.  Special  Problems:  Educational  Services.  (1-3). 
Independent  study  and  field  projects  on  selected 
problems,  interests,  and  needs  related  to  educational 
programs  in  training  settings. 

4800.  Professional  Seminar.  (1).  Extension  of  stu- 
dent's professional  preparation  through  a  series  of 
required  and  elective  activities,  exploration  of  issues 
and  topics  related  to  professional  development. 
Serves  as  a  capstone  experience  for  synthesizing  the 
student's  professional  preparation  program.  COREQ- 
UISITE: EDUC  4950.  (S/U). 

4850.  Practicum  in  Training  Settings.  (1-3).  Oppor- 
tunities to  gain  experience  in  a  variety  of  settings; 
tailored  to  interests,  needs  and  career  pathways  of 
student.  PREREQUISITE:  approval  by  program  coor- 
dinator. (S/U). 

4901.  Internship  for  Teachers.  (3-9).  Full-time 
planned  and  supervised  experience  in  a  setting 
appropriate  to  the  student's  area  of  specialization 
providing  opportunities  to  synthesize  knowledge  and 
skills  and  to  demonstrate  professional  competencies 
in  an  educational  setting.  PREREQUISITE:  approval 
in  advance.  (S/U). 
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4902.  Internship  for  Teachers.  (3-6).  Additional  stu- 
dent teaching  experience  in  same  areas  available  in 
4901.  (S/U). 

4950.  Internship  in  Training  Settings.  (3-12).  Planned 
and  supervised  full-time  experience  in  a  training 
setting  appropriate  to  the  student's  specialization 
area;  opportunities  to  synthesize  knowledge  and 
skills  and  demonstrate  professional  competencies  in 
an  appropriate  setting.  PREREQUISITE:  approval  in 
advance  by  program  coordinator.  COREQUISITE: 
EDUC  4800.  (S/U). 
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PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

PROFESSOR  ROBERT  E.  DAVIS,  Chair 
Room  1 13,  Patterson  Building 


The  Department  of  Counseling  and  Personnel  Ser- 
vices offers  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  with 


a  major  in  Rehabilitation  Education.  There  are  two 
concentrations:  Rehabilitation  of  the  Public  Offender 
and  Rehabilitation  Education. 

M731  COUNSELING  AND  PERSONNEL 
SERVICES  (COUN) 
1661.  Career  Development.  (3).  Relationship  of  inter- 
ests, aptitudes  and  careers.  Includes  exploration  of 
work  settings  and  activities  to  support  individual 
career  planning.  Students  expected  to  investigate 
work  settings,  relate  this  investigation  to  academic 
programs,  and  utilize  this  information  in  individual 
career  development. 

3901.  Introduction  to  Disabling  Conditions  and  Their 
Helping  Professions.  (3).  Physical,  mental  and 
socially  disabling  conditions  and  their  effect  on  lives 
of  handicapped  and  their  families.  Roles  of  various 
helping  professions  in  rehabilitation  of  such  condi- 
tions. 

3911.  Introduction  to  Vocational  Evaluation  of  the 
Disabled/Handicapped  Citizen.  (3).  Historical,  philo- 
sophical and  theoretical  bases  and  present  status  of 
vocational  evaluation.  Survey  of  vocational  evalua- 
tion process,  principles,  techniques  and  procedures, 
innovative  methodologies  and  future  trends. 

3912.  Introduction  to  Work  Adjustment  of  the  Dis- 
abled/Handicapped Citizen.  (3).  Historical  and  phi- 
losophical perspective  of  treatment  process  of  work 
adjustment.  Emphasis  on  adjustment  of  handicapped 
individual  to  work,  personal,  and  social  situations  and 
techniques  to  enhance  adjustment  process. 
4010-29.  Special  Topics  in  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services.  (3).  Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in 
Schedule  of  Classes. 

4611-6611.  Introduction  to  Counseling.  (3).  Explora- 
tion of  history,  principles  and  administration  of  coun- 
seling services  in  community  agencies,  schools,  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Application  of  human  relations 
experiences  to  personal  growth  and  interpersonal 
relationships.  Survey  of  applicable  counseling  ser- 
vices, skills  and  techniques. 

4621.  Humanistic  Interactions.  (3).  Human  relations 
exercises  and  other  personal  experiences  related  to 
effective  learning  climates.  Includes  communication 
skills  for  working  in  groups,  one-to-one  relationships, 
and  identification  and  referral  of  persons  to  appro- 
priate resources. 

4691-6691.  Residence  Hall  Staff  Counseling  and 
Advising.  (3).  Practical  experience  for  residence  hall 
staff.  Instruction  and  supervision  provided.  Individual 
and  group  activities  in  counseling,  advising,  com- 
munication, and  leadership.  Concerns  such  as  drug 
abuse,  family  planning  information,  and  student  dis- 
cipline. Utilizes  interdepartmental  disciplines. 
4693.  Leadership  Development  (3).  Supervised  expe- 
riences for  developing  or  refining  leadership  skills. 
Practice  in  leadership  style,  communication,  motiva- 
tion, negotiation,  conflict  resolution,  and  parliamen- 
tary procedures. 

4760-79-6760-79.  Workshops  in  Counseling.  (1-3). 
Opportunity  for  growth  for  professionals  in  field  of 
guidance  and  counseling.  Application  and  study  in 
field  designated  by  specific  workshop  number.  Stu- 
dent expected  to  develop  appropriate  skills  and 
attitudes. 

NOTE:  Not  more  than  9  semester  hours  of  Workshop 
credit  can  be  applied  toward  a  degree. 
4773-6773.  Workshop  in  Group  Process.  (1-3). 
4774-6774.  Workshop  in  Community  Services.  (1-3). 
4775-6775.  Workshop  in  Student  Appraisal.  (1-3). 
4776-6776.  Workshop  in  Career  Counseling.  (1-3). 
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4777-6777.  Workshop  in  Pupil  Personnel  Services.  (1- 
3). 

4778-6778.  Workshop  in  Counseling.  (1-3). 
4779-6779.  Workshop  in  College  Student  Personnel 
Service.  (1-3). 

4781-6781.  Counseling  Strategies  for  Crisis  Interven- 
tion. (3).  Process  of  crisis  intervention.  Study  and 
practice  in  understanding  crisis  induced  dysfunc- 
tional behavior,  recognizing  crisis  situations,  and 
crisis  counseling  procedures.  Students  to  demon- 
strate competency  in  assisting  in  safely  disengaging 
crisis  participants,  providing  follow-up  and  referral. 
4782-6782.  Gerontological  Counseling.  (3).  Survey  of 
demographic,  developmental,  physiologicalsensory 
and  psychosocial  aspects  of  aging  as  applied  to 
counseling.  Experiences  in  use  of  appropriate  indi- 
vidual and  group  counseling  techniques  for  aged; 
emphasis  on  particular  crisis  situations  such  as  retire- 
ment, leisure,  relocation,  housing,  institutionaliza- 
tion, dying,  death,  and  survivorship. 
4783-6783.  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Counseling.  (3). 
Process  of  counseling  alcoholic  and  drug  dependent 
persons.  Study  in  modalities  of  treatment,  philosophy 
of  treatment,  and  referral. 

4902.  Social  and  Psychological  Adjustments  to  Dis- 
abling Conditions.  (3).  Social  and  psychological  ram- 
ifications of  disabling  conditions.  Theories  dealing 
with  adjustment  to  physical  disabilities  explored  and 
extrapolated  to  mental  and  social  disabilites. 

4903.  Helping  and  Human  Relationships  with  Dis- 
abled Persons.  (3).  Focus  on  examining  theories  of 
human  behavior  and  helping  process  as  it  relates  to 
working  with  disabled  persons.  Theories  of  Combs, 
Carkhuff  and  others. 

4904.  Instructional  Methods  in  Rehabilitation.  (3). 
Theoretical  background  and  practical  application  in 
vocational  evaluation,  vocational  exploration,  and 
teaching  job  skills. 

4905.  Utilizing  Client  Information  in  Rehabilitation. 
(3).  Use  of  biographical,  psychological,  medical  and 
job  information  for  case  planning. 

4941.  Practicum  in  Rehabilitation.  (3-6).  Practical 
experiences  in  various  rehabilitation  settings.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: COUN  3901  or  consent  of  instructor. 
(S/U). 


CURRICULUM  AND 
INSTRUCTION 

PROFESSOR  ROSESTELLE  B.  WOOLNER, 

Chair 

Room  424,  The  College  of  Education  Building 

M650  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (ELED) 
2211.  Introduction  to  Early  Childhood  Education.  (3). 

Principles,  practices,  and  evaluation  of  early  child- 
hood education  programs;  teacher's  role  and  child- 
ren's characteristics  from  infancy  through  third 
grade.  Observations  in  varied  socio-economic  day 


care  centers,  kindergartens,  and  primary  grades.  Two 
lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
3111.  Early  Childhood  Social  Studies  and  Children's 
Literature.  (3).  Evaluation  and  implementation  of 
curriculum,  instructional  materials,  teaching  methods 
and  strategies,  and  organization  principles  for  teach- 
ing social  science  concepts  and  literature  to  children 
from  four  through  ten  years.  Supervised  lab  expe- 
rience in  varied  socio-economic  day  care  centers, 
kindergartens,  and  primary  grades.  Two  lecture,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

3121.  Early  Childhood  Mathematics  and  Science.  (4). 
Evaluation  and  implementation  of  curriculum, 
instructional  materials,  teaching  methods  and  strate- 
gies, and  organizational  principles  for  teaching  math 
and  science  to  children  from  four  through  ten  years. 
Supervised  lab  experiences  in  varied  socio-economic 
day  care  centers,  kindergartens,  and  primary  grades. 
Three  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
3241.  Teaching  Language  Arts:  Elementary  School. 
(3).  Scope  and  sequence  of  skills,  assessment,  organ- 
izational strategies  and  materials  for  listening,  speak- 
ing and  writing.  Interrelatedness  of  these  skills 
emphasized  through  activities  which  teach  children 
to  think  and  communicate.  Two  lecture,  two  labo- 
ratory hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  EDUC 
2600,3301. 

3251.  Teaching  Mathematics:  Elementary  School.  (2- 
3).  Emphasis  on  methods  and  materials  for  teaching 
mathematics  to  elementary  school  student.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: EDUC  2600,  3301. 

3261.  Teaching  Science:  Elementary  School.  (3). 
Emphasis  on  methods  and  materials  for  teaching 
science  to  the  elementary  school  student.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: EDUC2600,  3301. 

3271.  Teaching  Social  Studies:  Elementary  School. 
(2).  Emphasis  on  methods  and  materials  for  teaching 
social  studies  to  elementary  school  student.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: EDUC  2600,  3301. 
4211-6211.  Comparative  Study  in  Early  Childhood 
Education.  (3-6)  Examination  and  comparison  of 
early  childhood  programs  in  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Foreign  and  domestic  travel  may  be 
planned.  PREREQUISITE:  consent  of  instructor. 

4242.  Teaching  Reading:  Elementary  School.  (2). 
Scope  and  sequence  of  decoding  and  comprehensive 
skills;  approaches;  materials;  and  instructional  tech- 
niques appropriate  in  K-8  grades.  One  lecture,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE  OR 
COREQUISITE:  ELED  3241  or  classroom  experience. 

4243.  Teaching  Reading:  Assessment,  Correction. 
(2).  Emphasis  on  assessment  of  reading  levels,  skills, 
materials  and  methods  for  different  learning  styles. 
Clinical  experience  required.  PREREQUISITES: 
ELED  3241,  4242;  or  SCED  4342. 

4344.  Teaching  Reading:  Elementary  School  Content 
Areas.  (2).  Methods,  materials,  and  organizational 
patterns  by  which  reading  skills  can  be  developed 
and  improved  with  other  communication  skills 
through  integration  with  teaching  strategies  in  con- 
tent subjects.  One  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week. 

4411.  Home  School  Relationships  in  Early  Childhood 
Education.  (3).  Parent-Teacher-Child  relationships; 


conferring,  interviewing,  reporting  procedures  and 
techniques;  pupil  evaluation  methods;  typical  child 
characteristics.  Supervised  lab  experiences  in  varied 
socio-economic  day  care  centers,  nursery  schools, 
kindergartens,  and  primary  grades.  Two  lecture 
hours,  two  lab  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITES: 
ELED  3111,  3121. 

M670  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  (SCED) 
The  methods  courses  in  high  school  subjects 
include:  objectives,  content,  and  grade  placement  of 
subject;  tools  of  instruction,  organization  of  courses; 
and  teaching  procedures  and  practices.  Field/labo- 
ratory experiences  required. 

3322.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Secondary  Music.  (3). 
(Same  as  MUSE  4203). 

3332.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Health  Education.  (3). 
(Same  as  HLTH  3102). 

3341.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Secondary  English. 
(3). 

3346.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Secondary  Speech 
(3). 

3348.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Secondary  Foreign 
Language.  (3). 

3351.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Secondary  Mathe- 
matics. (3). 

3362.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Secondary  Science. 
(3). 

3371.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Secondary  Social 
Studies.  (3). 

3376.  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand.  (2).  (3381). 

3377.  Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  and  Office 
Practice.  (2).  (3381). 

3378.  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping,  Account- 
ing, and  Data  Processing.  (2).  (3382). 

3379.  Methods  of  Teaching  General  Business,  Eco- 
nomics, Business  Law,  and  Salesmanship.  (2).  (3382). 
3383.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Secondary  Home 
Economics.  (3).  (Same  as  HMEC  3383). 

4341.  Teaching  Literature  for  Adolescents.  (3).  The- 
ories and  techniques  of  teaching  literature  for  ado- 
lescents at  secondary  level;  survey  and  analysis  of 
appropriate  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry  for  teenage 
reader. 

4342.  Teaching  Reading:  Secondary  Content  Areas. 
(2).  Methods,  materials,  and  organizational  patterns 
by  which  reading  skills  can  be  developed  and 
improved  with  other  communication  skills  through 
integration  with  teaching  strategies  in  content 
subjects. 

4441.  Secondary  School  Curriculum.  (2).  Typical  and 
innovative  curricular  programs  for  secondary 
schools. 

M675  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION  (CIED) 
3901.  Special  Problems  in  Instruction.  (1-6).  Individ- 
ual investigation  in  area  of  instruction.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: experience  as  teacher  or  satisfactory  evidence 
of  being  qualified  to  benefit  from  course. 
4111-6111.  Library  Materials  for  Children.  (3).  (LIBS 
4111).  Evaluation  and  selection  of  books  and  related 
library  materials  for  leisure  interests  and  curriculum 
needs  of  elementary  school  children;  extensive  read- 
ing, introduction  to  selection  criteria,  bibliographic 
aids,  authors  and  illustrators  and  types  of  literature 
and  information  books. 

4121-6121.  Library  Materials  for  Young  People  and 
Adults.  (3).  (LIBS  4121).  Evaluation  and  selection  of 
books  and  related  library  materials  for  leisure  inter- 
ests and  curriculum  needs  of  young  people  and  adults 
from  junior  high  school  up;  extensive  reading,  intro- 
duction to  selection  criteria,  bibliographic  aids, 
authors  and  illustrators,  and  types  of  literature  and 
information  books. 

4450.  Individualized  Instruction  Practicum.  (1  — 
3). Implementation  of  instruction  in  individual  and 
small  group  situations  for  learners  experiencing  dif- 
ficulty in  selected  basic  skills  areas:  requires  design 
and  delivery  of  tutorial  type  instruction  under  gui- 
dance of  supervisory  personnel.  Repeatable  to  max- 
imum of  9  semester  hours.  (S/U). 
4501-6501.  Introduction  to  Bibliography.  (3).  (LIBS 
4131).  Theory  and  purpose  of  bibliography  as  form 
of  access  to  information;  emphasis  on  general  ref- 
erence sources.  Introduces  principles,  practices,  and 
methods  of  reference  service. 

4502-6502.  Cataloging  and  Classification.  (3).  (LIBS 
4232).  Introduction  to  principles  and  techniques  of 
cataloging  and  classification  of  books  and  other 
library  materials. 

4503-6503.  School  Library  Administration.  (3).  (LIBS 
4331).  Organization  and  administration  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  libraries,  including  standards, 
evaluation,  facilities,  equipment,  support,  student 
assistants,  and  relationship  to  instructional  and  guid- 
ance program  of  school. 
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4504-6504.  Foundations  of  Librarianship.  (3).  (LIBS 
4401).  Introduction  to  librarianship  as  a  profession 
and  library  as  an  institution  in  cultural  and  political 
setting;  influence  of  social  issues,  societal  needs, 
professional  organizations,  and  federal  legislation  on 
goals,  ethics,  organization,  programs,  and  problems 
of  libraries  and  librarians. 

4701-09-6701-09.  Workshops  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  (1-9).  Various  areas  of  curriculum  and 
elements  of  instruction  explored.  Active  student  par- 
ticipation included.  See  Schedule  of  Classes  for 
specific  topic.  Repeatable  for  credit  for  a  maximum 
of  9  semester  hours  in  any  one  topic. 
4761-6761.  Aerospace  Education  in  Schools.  (3). 
Aerospace  content  and  flight  experiences.  Emphas- 
izes classroom  application. 

4950-59-6950-59.  Special  Topics  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  (1-3).Current  topics  in  areas  of  curric- 
ulum and  instruction  at  all  levels.  May  be  repeated 
with  change  in  topic  and  content.  See  Schedule  of 
Classes  for  specific  topic. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION  AND 

SUPERVISION 

PROFESSOR  FRANK  W.  MARKUS, 

Chair 

Room  101,  The  College  of  Education  Building 


The  Department  of  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision  offers  majors  at  the  graduate  level  only. 


FOUNDATIONS  OF 
EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  CARLTON  H.  BOWYER, 

Chair 
Room  404,  The  College  of  Education  Building 


The  Department  of  Foundations  of  Education  offers 
majors  at  the  graduate  level  only. 

M700  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  (EDFD) 

4008.  Special  Problems  in  Cultural  Foundations  of 
Education.  (1-3).  Individually  directed  reading,  field 
study  or  research;  written  report  required.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: permission  of  department  chair  and 
instructor. 

4051-6051.  Anthropology  and  Education.  (3).  (Same 
as  ANTH  4051).  Cultural  transmission  process; 
emphasis  on  identifying  different  behavioral,  cogni- 
tive, and  learning  styles  of  various  ethnic  groups 
within  American  society,  selected  third  world  coun- 
tries and  U.  S.  subcultural  groups  within  public 
education  system. 

M710  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND 
STATISTICS  (EDRS) 
4518.  Special  Problems  in  Educational  Measurement. 
(1-3).  Individually  directed  reading,  field  study  or 
research;  written  report  required.  PREREQUISITE: 
permission  of  department  chair  and  instructor. 
4530-6530.  Microcomputers  in  Education:  Theoret- 
ical and  Technical  Foundations.  (3).  History,  devel- 
opment, and  status  of  microcomputers  in  education 
and  introductiontothetechnical  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  operate  microcomputers  for  specialized 
educational  applications.  Prerequisite  knowledge  for 
more  advanced  computer-related  training  in  different 
education  specialty  areas. 

4541.  Fundamentals  of  Applied  Statistical  Methods. 
(3).  Use  of  statistical  techniques  in  education  and 
behavioral  sciences;  emphasis  on  practical  use  and 
interpretation  of  concepts.  Self-instructional. 

4542.  Fundamentals  of  Applied  Research.  (3).  Basic 
research  designs,  problem  of  replicability,  and 
methodology  used  in  proposing  and  reporting 
research;  emphasis  on  referencing  and  interpreting 
research  literature. 

M720  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (EDPS) 
21 1 1 .  Human  Growth  and  Development.  (3).  Life-span 
approach  to   principles  and   processes  of  human 
growth  and  development. 

4108.  Special  Problems  in  Educational  Psychology. 
(1-3).  Individually  directed  reading,  field  study  or 
research;  written  report  required.  PREREQUISITE: 
permission  of  department  chair  and  instructor. 


4114.  Human  Development:  Maturity  and  Aging.  (3). 

Survey  of  intellectual/cognitive  changes,  psychoso- 
cial and  psychobiological  developmental  issues 
which  occur  during  the  later  portions  of  the  life  span 
and  their  implications  for  education. 


HEALTH, 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION, 

AND  RECREATION 

PROFESSOR  MELVIN  A.  HUMPHREYS, 

Chair 

Room  106,  Field  House 

M740  HEALTH (HLTH) 
1102.  Personal  Health.  (3).  Physiological  basis  of 
correct  living,  including  fundamental  biological  facts; 
psychological  aspects  of  human  behavior  as  they 
affect  individual  health  conduct  and  mental  hygiene; 
agents  of  disease  and  modern  scientific  methods  of 
controlling  them. 

1202.  Introduction  to  Community  Health.  (3).  Pur- 
pose, roles,  responsibilities  and  services  of  commun- 
ity health  agencies;  environmental  health,  sanitation, 
public  health,  community  relations  and  health  career 
trends  and  issues. 

3102.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Health  Education.  (3). 
(Same  as  SCED  3332).  Methods,  materials,  and 
resources  for  health  teaching;  emphasis  on  improving 
health  behavior  through  sound  health  teaching. 
3202.  The  School  Health  Program.  (3).  Historical  and 
philosophical  study  of  growth  and  development  of 
health  education,  including  school  health  programs, 
health  services,  healthful  school  environment  and 
health  instruction. 

3306.    Elementary   School    Health    Education.    (3). 
School   health   program   involving   health  services, 
healthful  school  living,  health  screening,  home  and 
school  safety;  health  content,  skills  and  materials 
suitable  for  elementary  education;  first  aid  with  CPR. 
3402.   Chronic  and   Communicable   Diseases.   (3). 
Modern  concepts  of  disease;  etiology,  screening, 
detection,  prevention  and  control  of  common  com- 
municable and  chronic  diseases. 
4102.  Critical  Issues  in  Health.  (3).  Critical  and  con- 
troversial issues  of  health  explored. 
4182-6182.  Health  Aspects  of  Gerontology.  (3).  Cur- 
rent issues  and  trends  in  gerontology  on  the  health 
and  quality  of  life  of  the  aging. 
4202-20-6202-20.  Workshop  in  Health.  (1-9).  Selected 
phases  of  health  and  health  education  through  group 
study.  Indepth  study  in  areas  of  interest  to  persons 
in  health  education  and  related  fields. 
4203-6203.  Workshop  in  Death  and  Dying.  (1-3). 
4204-6204.  Workshop  in  Sexuality  Education.  (1-3). 
4205-6205.  Workshop  in  Drug  Education.  (1-3). 
4302-6302.  Observation  in  Community  Health  Agen- 
cies. (3).  Introduction  to  purposes,  objectives,  func- 
tions and  programs  of  community  health  and  welfare 
agencies,  with  opportunities  to  visit  public  and  private 
agencies  and  interview  various  representatives. 
4402.  Internship  in  Health  and  Safety.  (1-9).  Super- 
vised experience  in  a  setting  appropriate  to  the 
student's  area  of  specialization;  opportunity  to  apply 
professional  competencies.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  1 8  hours  when  taken  in  different  settings. 
PREREQUISITE:  Approval  in  advance.  (S/U). 

4502.  Problems  in  Health  Education.  (1-3).  Independ- 
ent study  or  research  project  on  selected  health 
problems  or  issues.  PREREQUISITE:  consent  of 
instructor. 

4602-6602.  Organization  and  Administration  in  Public 
Health.  (3).  Basic  functions,  principles,  and  proce- 
dures of  organization  and  administration  as  applied 
to  health.  Emphasis  on  relationship  and  responsibil- 
ities of  personnel  in  planning,  promoting,  improving 
and  evaluating  total  health  activities  in  family- 
centered  health  services. 

4802-6802.  Environmental  Health.  (3).  Survey  of  com- 
plex association  between  environment  and  human 
productivity,  health,  and  happiness.  Environmental 
factors  within  the  general  framework  of  ecological 
perspective  in  which  the  interrelationships  of  all  living 
things  to  one  another  affect  human  growth  and  well 
being. 

4902-11-6902-11.  Special  Topics  in  Health.  (1-3). 

Current  topics  in  health.  May  be  repeated  with  change 
in  topic  and  content.  See  Schedule  of  Classes  for 
specific  topics. 


M745  SAFETY  EDUCATION  (SAFE) 
2102.  First  Aid  and  Emergency  Care.  (3).  (HLTH 
2102).  Safety  skills  and  techniques  of  immediate  and 
temporary  care  in  event  of  injury  or  sudden  illness. 
Successful  completion  qualifies  student  for  standard 
first  aid  and  personal  safety  ARC  certificate. 
2202.  Safety  Education.  (3).  (HLTH  2202).  Causes  of 
accidents  and  action  designed  for  prevention  of 
accidents  in  home,  school,  and  community.  Content 
and  materials  for  safety  education  in  school  instruc- 
tional program. 

2703.  Water  Safety  Instructor.  (3).  (PHED  2703). 
Analysis,  practice,  and  teaching  of  swimming  and  life 
saving  skills  and  general  water  safety  practice.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: PHED  1722. 

3302.  Cardiopulmonary  Resuscitation  and  Emer- 
gency Life  Support. (3).  Basic  life  support  techniques 
of  Cardiopulmonary  Resuscitation  and  other  emer- 
gency life  support  situations.  Successful  completion 
qualifies  student  for  certification  in  basic  life  support 
course  Cardiopulmonary  Resuscitation  (CPR)  and 
Basic  First  Aid  by  American  Red  Cross. 
3406.  Lifeguarding  and  Pool  Management.  (2).  The- 
ory and  application  of  life-guarding  skills,  pool  man- 
agement, records/reports  and  pool  maintenance  and 
sanitation.  PREREQUISITE:  PHED  1722  or  Red  Cross 
Advanced  Lifesaving  Certificate;  SAFE  2102  or  equiv- 
alent; and  SAFE  3302  or  Red  Cross  or  Heart  Asso- 
ciation CPR/  Basic  Life  Support. 

3502.  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries.  (3). 
(HLTH  3502).  Practical  and  theoretical  aspects  of 
treatment  of  athletic  injuries  in  athletic  training  pro- 
gram; supplies,  training  table,  therapeutic  equipment, 
and  techniques  in  conditioning  and  bandaging.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: SAFE  2102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

4207-16-6207-16.  Workshop  in  Driver  and  Traffic 
Safety  Education.  (1-3).  For  in-service  and  prospec- 
tive teachers  of  grades  7-12.  Improvement  of  teach- 
ing/learning process  as  applied  to  driver  and  traffic 
safety  education.  Attention  to  common  elements  of 
teaching  methodology,  utilization  of  appropriate 
driver  and  traffic  safety  education  materials  and 
resources  and  evaluative  criteria. 

4335-6335.  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  I.  (3). 
(SCED  3335)  Basic  knowledge  and  skills  to  deal  with 
problems  of  vehicular  traffic.  Defensive  driving  and 
driver  improvement  techniques  stressed.  Students 
desiring  teacher  certification  must  enroll  concur- 
rently in  SAFE  4336  for  one  semester  hour  in  order 
to  complete  laboratory  requirements. 

4336-6336.  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  —  Lab 

I.  (1).  Laboratory  experiences  dealing  with  classroom 
and  in-car  instruction.  Required  for  all  students  desir- 
ing certification  in  driver  education.  To  be  taken 
concurrently  with  SAFE  4335.  Two  hours  each  week. 

4337-6337.  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  II.  (3). 
(SCED  3336).  Advanced  driver  and  traffic  safety 
educational  activities.  Includes  study  of  current 
research  in  accident  causation  and  prevention.  Stu- 
dents desiring  teacher  certification  must  enroll  con- 
currently in  SAFE  4338  for  one  semester  hour  in  order 
to  complete  laboratory  requirements. 

4338-6338.  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  —  Lab 

II.  (1).  Laboratory  experiences  dealing  with  class- 
room, in-car  multi-vehicle  range  and  simulation 
instruction.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  SAFE  4337. 
Two  hours  each  week. 

4902-11-6902-11.  Special  Topics  in  Safety  Education. 
(1-3).  Current  topics  in  safety  education.  May  be 
repeated  with  change  in  topic  and  content.  See 
Schedule  of  Classes  for  specific  topic. 

4922.  Emergency  Medical  Technology.  (9).  Pre- 
hospital emergency  care  for  the  Emergency  Medical 
Technician.  Recognition  and  treatment  of  traumatic 
and  nontraumatic  injuries,  medical  emergencies; 
observations  of  local  emergency  medical  service 
providers.  Successful  completion  will  qualify  student 
for  State  Certification  Examinations.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: Junior  standing,  SAFE  2102  and  3302;  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

M750  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (PHED) 
Required  Physical  Education  activity  courses  are 
to  be  selected  from  the  courses  numbered  1000 
through  1951. 

NOTE  1:  The  prerequisite  for  each  advanced  activity 
course  is  the  introductory  course  or  its  equivalent. 

NOTE  2:  Any  student  except  those  with  a  major  or 
minor  in  Physical  Education  has  the  option  of  taking 
these  activity  courses  for  a  letter  grade  or  on  a  credit/ 
no  credit  basis.  Students  majoring  in  the  Fogleman 
College  of  Business  and  Ecomonics  should  check 
with  their  advisor  before  registering  on  a  credit/  no 
credit  basis. 
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NOTE  3:  PHED  1001,  1003,  1004  and  1006  may  be 
repeated  once  for  credit.  ALL  other  physical  acitivity 
courses  (1000-1951)  may  not  be  repeated  unless  title 
and  content  vary. 

NOTE  4:  Dance  courses  (DANC  prefix)  at  the  1000 
or  2000  level  in  the  Department  of  Theatre  and 
Communication  Arts  may  be  used  to  meet  the  Uni- 
versity physical  acitivity  course  requirements. 

1001.  Figure  Control  and  Conditioning.  (2).  May  be 
repeated  once  for  credit. 

1002.  Fitness  for  PHED  Majors.  (2).  Introduction  to 
the  components  of  physical  fitness.  Emphasis  on 
developemnt  of  and  participation  in  exercise  pro- 
grams for  each  component  and  evaluation  techniques 
for  measuring  progress. 

1003.  Aerobics.  (2).  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

1004.  Jogging.  (2).  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

1005.  Conditioning  lor  Varsity  Sports.  (2).  (1001003). 
Open  only  to  varsity  athletes,  cheerleaders,  and 
members  of  the  pom  pon  squad.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  credit. 

1006.  Water  Aerobics.  (2).  May  be  repeated  once  for 
credit. 

1010-19.  Selected  Physical  Education  Activities.  (1- 
3).  Current  activities  in  physical  education.  See 
Schedule  of  Classes  for  specific  activity.  May  be 
repeated  with  a  change  in  topic. 

1201.  Adaptive  Activity.  (2).  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  4  hours. 

1202.  Juggling.  (2). 

1301.  Nautilus.  (2). 

1302.  Free  Weights  and  Machines.  (2).  (1301001) 

1331.  Camping.  (2). 

1332.  Advanced  Camping.  (2). 

1333.  Backpacking.  (2).  (1331) 

1334.  Advanced  Camping.  Rock  Climbing.  (2). 

1335.  Advanced  Camping.  Caving.  (2).  (1332003) 
1361.  Equitation:  Western  Style.  (2). 

1412.  Judo.  (2). 

1413.  Self  Defense  Techniques.  (2).  (1412) 
1431.  Wrestling.  (2). 

1441.  Karate.  (2). 

1442.  Advanced  Karate.  (2). 
1451.  Boxing  Skills.  (2). 

1461.  Fencing.  (2). 

1462.  Intermediate  Foil  Fencing.  (2). 

1501.  Tennis.  (2). 

1502.  Intermediate  Tennis.  (2). 

1503.  Advanced  Tennis.  (2).  (1502) 

1521.  Racquetball.  (2). 

1522.  Intermediate  Racquetball.  (2). 

1523.  Advanced  Racquetball.  (2).  (1522) 
1531.  Handball.  (2). 

1541.  Badminton.  (2). 
1551.  Archery.  (2). 

1561.  Bowling.  (2). 

1562.  Intermediate  Bowling.  (2). 

1571.  Golf.  (2). 

1572.  Intermediate  Golf.  (2). 

1573.  Advanced  Golf.  (2).  (1572) 

1581.  Recreational  Games.  (2). 

1582.  Recreation  Games:  New  Games.  (2).  (1581001) 
1621.  Gymnastics.  (2). 

1623.  Cheerleading  Stunts  and  Tumbling.  (2). 
(1621003) 

1624.  Stunts  and  Tumbling.  (2).  (1621004) 

1711.  Beginning  Swimming.  (2). 

1712.  Elementary  Swimming.  (2). 

1713.  Intermediate  Swimming.  (2). 
*1722.  Swimming  —  Lifesaving.  (2). 
*1741.  Advanced  Swimming.  (2). 

1742.  Conditioning  Through  Swimming.  (2). 

(1741001) 

*1771.  Scuba.  (2). 

"1772.  Advanced  Scuba.  (2). 

'1781.  Boating  and  Small  Craft.  (2). 

1782.  Kayaking.  (2).  (1781001) 

1783.  Canoeing.  (2).  (1781002) 

1811.  Rhythms  for  Elementary  School.  (2). 

1812.  Square  and  Round  Dance.  (2).  American 
square,  round  and  contra  dance. 

1813.  Folk  and  Social  Dance.  (2).  International  folk 
dance  and  American  ballroom  and  social  dance. 


1921.  Basketball.  (2). 

1923.  Volleyball.  (2). 

1924.  Intermediate  Volleyball.  (2). 
1931.  Soccer  and  Fieldsports.  (2). 
1941.  Track  and  Field  Events.  (2). 
1951.  Team  Handball.  (2). 

'The  prerequisite  for  these  courses  is  Physical  Edu- 
cation skills  1713. 

2004.  Team  Sports  (Basketball  and  Volleyball).  (2). 
Knowland  techniques  for  prospective  physical 
educator. 

2005.  Team  Sports  (Soccer,  Touch  Football,  Track 
and  Field).  (2).  Knowledge,  skills  and  techniques  for 
prospective  physical  educator. 

2006.  Individual  Sports  (Badminton,  Bowling,  Arch- 
ery and  Recreational  Games).  (2).  Knowledge,  skills 
and  techniques  for  prospective  physical  educator. 

2007.  Individual  Sports  (Tennis  and  Golf).  (2).  Knowl- 
edge, skills  and  techniques  for  prospective  physical 
educator. 

2008.  Stunts,  Tumbling  and  Gymnastics.  (2).  Tech- 
niques and  skills  in  stunts,  tumbling  and  gymnastics; 
emphasis  on  selection,  utilization  of  spotting  skills, 
characteristics  of  skills  and  performance  assessment 
of  students  K-1 2. 

2009.  Dance  (Elementary,  Folk  and  Square).  (2).  Skills 
and  knowledge  for  prospective  physical  educator. 
2101.  Principles  of  Coaching.  (2).  Analysis  of  scien- 
tific,  administrative,   and   organizational   principles 
applied  to  coaching  of  athletic  teams. 

2103.  Fundamentals  and  Techniques  of  Football.  (2). 
Coaching    techniques,    training    and    conditioning 
methods  appropriate  to  football. 
2203.  Fundamentals  and  Techniques  of  Basketball. 
(2).  Coaching  techniques,  training  and  conditioning 
methods  appropriate  to  basketball. 
2303.  Fundamentals  and  Techniques  of  Track  and 
Field.  (2).  Coaching  techniques,  training  and  con- 
ditioning methods  appropriate  to  track  and  field. 
2403.  Fundamentals  and  Techniques  of  Baseball  and 
Softball.  (2).  Coaching  techniques,  training  and  con- 
ditioning   methods    appropriate    to    baseball    and 
softball. 

2503.  Fundamentals  and  Techniques  of  Volleyball. 
(2).  Coaching  techniques,  training  and  conditioning 
methods  appropriate  to  volleyball. 

3303.  Adapted  Physical  Education.  (3).  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  problems  of  mechanics  of  phys- 
ical deformities  and  their  causes;  abnormalities  of 
spine,  feet,  and  other  postural  and  functional  con- 
ditions; and  methods  of  class  organization.  Two 
lecture  hours  per  week,  plus  laboratory  periods  to 
be  arranged. 

3403.  Kinesiology.  (3).  Analysis  of  bodily  movements 
in  terms  of  the  muscular  forces  operating  on  bones. 
PREREQUISITES:  BIOL  1731  and  1732. 
3503.  Health  Aspects  of  Physical  Fitness.  (3).  Health 
related  aspects  of  physical  fitness  focusing  upon 
relationship  between  exercise  and  chronic  diseases, 
longevity,  stress,  anxiety  and  depression,  and  ortho- 
pedic considerations. 

3603.  Physiological  Basis  of  Strength  and  Endurance. 
(3).  General  and  specific  view  of  the  two  main  com- 
ponents of  physical  fitness. 

3703.  Physiology  of  Exercise-.  (3).  Scientific  basis  of 
physiological  principles  of  various  systems  and 
organs  of  the  body  during  muscular  activity.  Empha- 
sis on  principles  of  motor  performance  and  training. 
PREREQUISITES:  BIOL  1731  and  1732. 
3803.  Motor  Learning  and  Development.  (3).  Princi- 
ples of  motor  development  and  learning  and  their 
relationship  to  motor  learning  and  performance. 

3806.  Physical  Education  for  Young  Children.  (2-3). 
Physical  education  for  early  childhood  through  6th 
grade;  philosophy,  program  planning  and  practical 
experience;  observing  and  directing  play  activities  for 
children  Laboratory  experiences  to  be  arranged. 

3807.  Teaching  Methods  and  Curricular  Principles 
Applied  to  Physical  Education.  (3).  (Same  as  SCED 
3331).  Application  of  teaching  methodologies  and 
curriculum  development  principles  to  physical  edu- 
cation programs  K-1 2.  Laboratory  experiences 
required. 

3903.  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education. 
(3).  (2908).  Origin  and  nature  of  modern  physical 
education  as  developmental  experience  and  medium 
of  education.  Scientific  and  philosophical  principles 
of  physical  education. 

4102-11-6102-11.  Workshop  in  Physical  Education, 
Sport  and  Dance.  (1-6).  Selected  phases  of  physical 
education,  sport  or  dance  through  group  study. 


Indepth  study  of  area  of  interest  and  need  for  physical 
education  teachers,  coaches  and  administrators.  May 
be  repeated  with  a  change  in  topic. 
4204.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education. 
(3).  Measurement  techniques,  tools  and  resources 
and  their  application  to  assessment  of  physcial 
performance  and  fitness  factors.  Laboratory  expe- 
riences required.  PREREQUISITE:  EDUC  3100. 
4303.  Problems  in  Physical  Education.  (1-3).  Inde- 
pendent study  and/or  research  project  on  selected 
physical  education  problem,  issue  or  concern.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: permission  of  instructor. 
4305.  Professional  Experiences  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. (1).  Practical  experiences  in  variety  of  on- 
campus  settings  related  to  students  training  and 
experience. 

4401-6401.  Electrophysiology  and  EKG  Interpreta- 
tion. (3).  Introduction  to  electrophysiology  of  muscle 
cells;  emphasis  on  cardiac  muscle  cells;  mechanics 
and  interpretation  of  EKG. 

4503.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 
Education.  (3).  Administrative  problems  of  physical 
education,  including  curriculum,  facilities,  buying 
and  caring  for  equipment,  general  class  organization, 
and  organization  of  intramural  program. 
4605.  Internship  in  Physical  Education.  (3-9).  Cul- 
minating experience  allowing  students  the  opportun- 
ity to  demonstrate  knowledge  and  skills  in  an  appro- 
priate professional  setting  based  upon  their  training 
and  experience.  PREREQUISITE:  approval  in 
advance.  (S/U). 

4613-6613.  Management  and  Care  of  Athletic  Facil- 
ities and  Equipment.  (3).  Modern  techniques  and 
procedures  used  in  management  of  interscholastic 
and  intercollegiate  athletic  facilities.  Additional 
emphasis  on  selection  and  care  of  appropriate  func- 
tional athletic  equipment. 

4902-11-6902-11.  Special  Topics  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. (1-3).  Current  topics  in  physical  education.  May 
be  repeated  with  change  in  topic  and  content.  See 
Schedule  of  Classes  for  specific  topics. 

M760  RECREATION  (RECR) 
2105.   Introduction  to   Recreation   and   Parks.   (3). 

Nature  of  recreation  experience  and  its  importance 
to  the  individual;  influence  of  leisure  on  society; 
public,  voluntary,  military  and  commercial  delivery 
systems  for  recreation  and  park  services. 
2205. Youth  Service  Organization.  (2).  Introduction  to 
agencies  servicing  leisure  time  needs  of  children  and 
adults.  Emphasis  on  YMCA,  YWCA,  CYO,  JCC,  BSA, 
and  GSA.  Objectives,  organization,  program,  and 
membership  of  principal  national  youth  agencies. 

3102.  Introduction  to  Therapeutic  Recreation.  (3). 
Theoretical  and  philosophical  foundations  of  thera- 
peutic recreation,  history  of  therapeutic  recreation, 
concepts  of  illness  and  disability,  role  of  the  profes- 
sional recreation  therapist,  and  survey  of  therapeutic 
recreation  services  and  settings. 

3103.  Outdoor  Education.  (2).  (3705).  Philosophy, 
modern  trends,  park  interpretation,  administration, 
program  content  and  methods  of  leadership  in  out- 
door education  activities.  Opportunities  for  field  trips 
to  practice  leadership  skills. 

3104.  Public,  Private  and  Commercial  Recreation 
Services.  (3).  Public,  private  and  commercial  recrea- 
tion agencies;  evaluation  of  overall  range  of  recrea- 
tion units;  critical  study  of  fundamental  differences 
among  these  delivery  systems. 

3105.  Philosophy  and  Principles  of  Recreation.  (2). 
Work,  leisure,  play,  and  recreation;  attention  to  sound 
principles  of  recreation. 

3202.  Techniques  in  Therapeutic  Recreation.  (3). 
Basic  therapeutic  recreation  methods  emphasizing 
leadership  and  intervention  techniques,  assessment 
of  client  needs,  activity  analysis,  program  planning, 
and  evaluative  procedures. 

3203.  Resource  Management  in  Recreation.  (3). 
(3405).  Management,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
areas  and  facilities  within  field  of  recreation  and 
parks;  identification,  acquisition,  allocation,  develop- 
ment and  management  of  land  and  water  resources 
through  environmentally  sound  techniques. 

3204.  Management  of  Recreation  Services.  (3).  Inter- 
personal skills  necessary  in  administration  and  man- 
agement of  recreation  personnel;  critical  areas  of 
manager/employee  relationships;  legal  basis  and 
legal  aspects  of  recreation  and  park  service  Offered 
alternate  years  only. 

3205.  Park  and  Recreation  Facilities.  (2).  Planning, 
development,  and  maintenance  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion facilities.  Includes  inspection,  comprehensive 
recreation  surveys,  and  planning  a  layout. 

3305.  Program  Planning  in  Recreation.  (3).  Program 
fields  in  relation  to  programming  principles,  planning 
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objectives,  structural  organization,  purposes  and 
values  of  types  of  activities,  programs  for  special 
groups,  and  program  evaluation. 
3605.  Outdoor  Recreation.  (2).  Organization  and 
administration  of  programs  and  activities  in  large  park 
areas  and  forests.  Outings,  campfire  programs,  pic- 
nics, hiking,  outdoor  cookery,  trailing,  climbing,  class 
and  field  activity. 

3905.  Recreation  for  Special  Populations.  (3).  Pop- 
ulation segments  of  American  society  that  are  con- 
sidered physically,  socially,  mentally  and  emotionally 
abnormal;  emphasis  on  examining  recreational  needs 
of  special  populations. 

4102.  Leisure  Education  for  Recreation  Therapy.  (3). 
Leisure  education  as  applied  in  recreation  therapy 
settings.  Analysis  of  groups  served,  programs  offered, 
interagency  coordination  and  general  trends  in  the 
profession  today. 

4103.  Camp  Administration,  Counseling  and  Pro- 
gramming. (3).  (3505).  History,  administration,  organ- 
ization and  operation  of  organized  camping  pro- 
grams; emphasis  on  program  planning,  camp 
administration,  staff  selection,  training  and  camp 
counseling  techniques  as  practiced  today. 

4104.  Leadership  Seminar  in  Recreation.  (3).  (3805). 
Dynamics  of  leadership;  theories,  principles  and 
practices  of  leadership;  research  in  leadership,  issues 
and  problems  of  working  with  individuals  and  groups. 

4105.  Recreational  Leadership.  (3).  Development  of 
skills  and  techniques  necessary  for  successful  lead- 
ership in  recreation  and  park  programs. 

4203.  Aquatic  Administration.  (2).  Administration  and 
management  of  aquatic  programs;  emphasizes 
organization  and  direction  of  aquatic  programs  in 
recreational  and  educational  environments. 
4305.  Field  Problems  in  Recreation.  (1-6).  Selected 
problems  in  areas  of  recreation  and  parks  through 
individual  and  group  field  experience.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: permission  of  instructor. 
4405-6405.  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Recreation.  (3).  Community  organization,  its  philo- 
sophy, foundation  and  principles.  Selected  admini- 
strative practices  that  relate  to  successful  recreational 
organization  and  administration. 
4505.  Recreation  Planning  and  Technological  Sup- 
port Systems.  (3).  Process  and  products  of  urban 
recreation  planning;  focus  on  basic  concepts,  mea- 
sures, methodology,  the  park  and  recreation  plan  and 
use  of  computer.  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours 
per  week. 

4605.  Internship  in  Recreation  and  Parks.  (3-9).  Pro- 
fessional field  experience;  opportunity  to  relate  the- 
ory to  practical  experience.  May  be  repeated  for 
maximum  of  18  hours.  PREREQUISITE:  Consent  of 
instructor.  (S/U). 

4705-14-6705-14.  Workshop  in  Recreation  and  Parks. 
(1-6).  Selected  phases  of  recreation,  parks  or  leisure 
studies.  In-depth  study  of  areas  of  interest  and  need 
for  persons  in  recreation  and  parks  or  related  fields. 
May  be  repeated  with  a  change  in  topic. 

4905-14-6905-14.  Special  Topics  in  Recreation, 
Parks,  and  Leisure  Studies.  (1-3).  Current  topics  in 
recreation,  parks,  and  leisure  studies.  May  be 
repeated  with  change  in  topic  and  content.  See 
Schedule  of  Classes  for  specific  topic. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

PROFESSOR  DIXIE  R.  CRASE,  Chair 

Room  404,  Manning  Hall 

M770  HOME  ECONOMICS  (HMEC) 

1100.  Home  Economics  as  a  Profession.  (1).  Scope 

of  Home  Economics,  educational  preparation,  pro- 
fessional orientation  and  research  pertinent  to  the 
field.  (S/U).  PREREQUISITE:  Home  economics 
major. 

1101.  Personal  Development  and  Human  Relations. 
(3).  Individual  and  group  adjustment,  influences  con- 
tributing to  successful  marriage  and  family  life. 

1105.    Clothing   Selection   and   Construction.   (3). 

Standards  in  selecting  and  purchasing;  construction 
of  cotton  garments  to  meet  individual  needs.  One 
lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

2004.  Technical  Skills  for  Home  Furnishings.  (3). 

Students  interested  in  housing,  home  furnishing  and 
related  areas  focus  on  varied  program  of  technical 
skills  involving  quick-sketch  problems,  freehand 
floorplans,  and  collages.  For  home  economics  majors 
who  lack  skills  necessary  to  demonstrate  concepts 
of  depicting  home  furnishing  interiors. 


2005.  Introduction  to  Fashion  Merchandising.  (3). 

Introduction  to  the  types  of  enterprises,  activities, 
operations,  interrelationships,  and  practices  in  fash- 
ion industry.  Emphasis  on  merchandising  terminol- 
ogy and  techniques. 

2102.  Food  Selection  and  Preparation.  (3).  Principles 
underlying  selection  and  preparation  of  foods  with 
introduction  to  planning  and  serving  of  meals.  Open 
to  freshmen.  One  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per 
week. 

2104.  Home  Furnishings  and  Related  Arts.  (3).  Ele- 
ments and  principles  of  design  applied  to  selection 
and  arrangement  of  house  and  its  furnishings. 

2106.  Visual  Merchandising.  (3).  Theory  and  practice 
in  visual  merchandising  (display);  especially  retail 
interior  and  window  display  techniques,  display  crea- 
tion, planning  promotions,  and  determining  budgets. 

2202.  Nutrition.  (3).  Nutritive  value  of  food,  factors 
influencing  body  food  requirement  and  health. 

2205.  Clothing  Construction.  (3).  Fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  clothing  construction,  fitting  and  handling 
wool,  silk,  and  synthetic  fabrics.  One  lecture,  four 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  HMEC 
1105. 

3100.  Consumer  Education.  (2).  (3405).  Examination 
of  consumer  problems  in  today's  market  place; 
emphasis  on  decision  making,  consumer  rights  and 
responsibilities  and  consumer  information  sources. 

3106.  Professional  Development  Merchandising 
Seminar.  (1).  Professional  orientation  and  placement 
for  the  merchandising  practicum  experience. 

3204.  Housing  and  Equipment.  (3).  (4203).  Housing 
as  it  relates  to  conditions  of  family  living.  Principles 
underlying  construction,  use,  and  care  of  household 
equipment. 

3206.  Merchandising  Systems.  (2).  Analysis  of  for- 
mulas used  to  plan  and  control  the  flow  of  merchan- 
dise through  the  use  of  both  computer  and  manual 
systems. 

3301.  Child  Development  and  Learning  Theory.  (2). 
(Same  as  EDUC  3301).  Principles  of  human  devel- 
opment and  learning  processes  as  they  relate  to 
infancy,  early  and  middle  childhood  years. 

3302.  Meal  Preparation  and  Table  Service.  (3).  Nutri- 
tion fundamentals  in  individual  and  family  dietaries, 
meal  planning,  marketing  and  table  service  for  various 
occasions.  One  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  HMEC  2102. 

3383.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Secondary  Home 

Economics.  (3).  (Same  as  SCED  3383). 

3401.    Parenthood    Education.    (3).    Parental    role, 

parent-child  relationship  and  factors  that  influence 

parenthood. 

3602.  Institutional  Management  and  Equipment.  (3). 

Observation  and  practice  in  handling  problems  of 
organization  and  management  of  quantity  food  ser- 
vice. Computer  application  to  managerial  tasks  in 
food  service.  PREREQUISITE:  HMEC  2104  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

4002.  Advanced  Nutrition.  (3).  (4402).  In-depth  study 
of  nutrients  and  body  utilization  and  discussion  of 
current  issues  in  nutrition.  PREREQUISITES:  HMEC 
2202,  CHEM  1111,  1112. 

4101-6101.  Nursery  School  Curriculum.  (3).  Applica- 
tion of  child  development  principles  to  program  plan- 
ning; infancy  through  four  years  of  age. 

4102.  Diet  Therapy.  (3).  Dietary  problems  applicable 
to  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease  in  which 
therapeutic  diets  are  of  major  importance.  Computer 
applications  in  diet  modifications.  PREREQUISITES: 
BIOL  1731,  HMEC  2202,  4002;  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

4103.  Family  Economics  (2).  Management  of  family 
resources  as  they  relate  to  satisfying  home  and  family 
life.  Includes  problems  in  consumer  goods  and 
services. 

4200.  Readings  in  Home  Economics.  (1-3).  For  senior 
home  economics  majors;  in-depth  reading  or 
research  in  area  of  specialization.  PREREQUISITE: 
senior  home  economics  majors  only. 

001  Child  Development  and  Family  Relations 
(1-3). 

002  Foods  and  Nutrition.  (1-3). 

003  Family  Economics  and  Consumer  Education 
(1-3). 

004  Housing  and  Home  Furnishings.  (1-3). 

005  Clothing  and  Textiles.  (1-3). 

006  Fashion  Merchandising.  (1-3). 

007  Home  Economics  Education.  (1-3). 

4201.  Family  Relations.  (3).  Courtship,  marriage,  and 
achievement  of  satisfaction  in  family  life.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: HMEC  1101. 


4204-6204.  Furnishings  Problems  and  Presentations. 
(3).  Problems  in  planning,  coordinating,  and  purchas- 
ing of  home  furnishings.  One  lecture,  three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  HMEC  2004,  4304. 
4205.  Behavioral  Aspects  of  Clothing.  (3).  Interdis- 
ciplinary study  of  clothing  and  appearance;  concepts, 
methodologies,  and  applications  of  behavioral  sci- 
ence to  clothing. 

4300-6300.  Family  Resource  Management.  (3).  Sys- 
tems approach  to  managing  personal  and  family 
resources. 

4301.  Nursery  School  Practicum.  (3).  Participation  in 
and  direction  of  various  nursery  school  activities.  One 
conference,  five  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: HMEC  3301.  (S/U). 

4304-6304.  Trends  in  Housing  and  Home  Furnishings. 
(3).  (3104).  Major  trends  and  influences  on  contem- 
porary residential  furnishings  as  these  affect  home 
furnishings  merchandising.  PREREQUISITE:  HMEC 
2104. 

4305-6305.  Trade  Construction  of  Clothing.  (3).  Clo- 
thing construction  based  upon  industrial  trade 
methods  and  techniques,  in  logical  sequence,  in 
garment  construction.  PREREQUISITE:  HMEC  2205. 
4315.  Internship  in  Clothing  Services.  (3).  For 
teachers  in  areas  of  Occupational  Clothing  Services. 
Emphasis  on  utilizing  knowledge  and  skills  in  clothing 
area  in  industrial  setting.  PREREQUISITE:  All  Occu- 
pational major  subject  matter  courses  must  be  com- 
pleted previous  to  internship.  (S/U). 
4383-6383.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Secondary 
Home  Economics.  (3).  Methods  in  high  school  sub- 
jects includes:  objectives,  content,  and  grade  place- 
ment of  subjects;  tools  of  instruction;  organization 
of  courses;  and  teaching  procedures  and  practices. 
4393-6393.  Occupational  Education  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics (3).  (3393).  History,  philosophy,  and  organ- 
ization of  Home  Economics  Occupational  Education; 
emphasis  on  instructional  strategies  and  evaluation 
through  classroom  and  on-site  participation.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: HMEC  3383. 

4405-6405.  Textiles.  (3).  (3305).  Selection,  use  and 
care  of  textiles  related  to  properties  of  fibers,  yarn 
structures,  fabric  construction,  and  finishes.  Mor- 
phology and  chemistry  of  fibers,  finishes,  dyes,  fabric 
maintenance  and  procedure  involved  in  fiber,  yarn, 
and  fabric  identification. 

4502-6502.  Quantity  Cookery  and  Purchasing.  (3). 
Principles  of  procuring,  storing,  producing  and  serv- 
ing foods  in  volume.  Planned  work  experience  in 
selected  quantity  food  operations.  PREREQUISITES: 
HMEC  3302,  3602. 

4504-6504.  Selection  and  Use  of  Textiles  for  Home 
Interiors.  (3).  Guides  in  selection,  use  and  care  of 
textiles  for  household  interiors. 
4505-6505.  Tailoring.  (3).  Selection  and  construction 
of  tailored  wool  garments,  using  various  tailoring 
techniques.  PREREQUISITE:  HMEC  1105  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

4600.  Seminar  in  Home  Furnishing  and  Fashion  Mer- 
chandising. (6).  Concentrated  study  of  factors 
influencing  fashion  and  home  furnishings  merchan- 
dising; patterns  of  production,  distribution,  buying 
and  promotion.  PREREQUISITE:  All  major  subject 
matter  courses  must  be  completed  before  the  pro- 
fessional semester.  Approved  application  for  admis- 
sion preceding  semester  of  enrollment.  COREQUI- 
SITE:  Fashion  concentration  -  HMEC  4705;  Home 
Furnishings  concentration  -  HMEC  4804. 
4602-6602.  Community  Nutrition. (3).  Nutritional 
problems  and  practices  of  various  ethnic,  age  and 
socio-economic  groups.  Community  and  agencies 
concerned  with  meeting  these  needs.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: HMEC  2202  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4702-6702.  Nutrition  Practicum.  (3).  Supervised  field 
experience  in  the  area  of  food  service  administration 
and/or  community  nutrition. 

001  Food  Production  Practicum.  (4302). 

002  Catering.  (4202). 

003  Community  Nutrition. 

4705.  Fashion  Merchandising  Internship.  (3,6).  Full- 
time work  experience  in  fashion  merchandising  in 
approved  business  establishments.  Majors  may  not 
enroll  for  more  than  total  of  12  semester  hours  during 
professional  semester.  COREQUISITE:  HMEC  4600. 
(S/U). 

4802-6802.  Experimental  Foods.  (3).  Principles 
underlying  experimental  approach  to  study  of  chem- 
istry, composition,  structure,  and  properties  of  foods; 
effects  of  various  ingredients  in  commonly  prepared 
foods.  One  lecture,  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITES:  HMEC  2102,  CHEM  1111,  3311. 
4804.  Home  Furnishings  Merchandising  Internship. 
(3,6).  Full-time  work  experience  in  home  furnishings 
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nerchandising  in  approved  business  establishments. 
Majors  may  not  enroll  for  more  than  total  of  12 
semester  hours  during  professional  semester. 
30REQUISITE:  HMEC  4600.  (S/U) 
J900-6900.  Home  Economics  Study  Tour.  (1-3).  On- 
:he-scene  knowledge  about  specific  academic  areas 
3f  specialization  within  home  economics.  PREREQ- 
JISITE:  permission  of  instructor.  Maximum  of  6  credit 
lours  for  degree  program 

001  Child  Development  and  Family  Relations. 
(1-3). 

002  Foods  and  Nutrition.  (1-3) 

003  Family  Economics  and  Consumer  Education. 
(1-3). 

004  Housing  and  Home  Furnishings.  (1-3). 

005  Clothing  and  Textiles.  (1-3). 

006  Fashion  Merchandising.  (1-3). 
1920-29-6920-29.  Special  Topics  in  Home  Econom- 
cs.  (1-3).  Lectures  and  conferences  covering 
selected  areas  of  current  interest.  See  Schedule  of 
Olasses  for  topics  May  be  repeated;  credit  applicable 
o  degree  is  limited. 

1940-49-6940-49.  Workshop  in  Home  Economics.  (1- 
i).  Group  study  related  to  specific  phases  of  home 
jconomics.  See  Schedule  of  Classes  for  topic  May 
5e  repeated. 

M773  MARKETING  EDUCATION  (MKED) 
1010-6010.  Cooperative  Occupational  Education.  (3). 
3010).  Study  of  occupational  education  programs 
vhich  use  work  experience  coordinated  with  related 
n-school  instruction;  career  preparation  in  market- 
ng,  office,  industry,  home  economics,  health  and 
)ther  fields  of  employment-technical  education  to 
general  education;  trends  in  vocational-technical 
iducation. 

1611-6611.  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Vocational 
Iducation.  (3).  (Same  as  VTED  4611).  History,  phi- 
osophy,  principles  and  objectives  of  vocational  edu- 
:ation;  curriculum  problems;  contribution  of 
'ocational-technical  education  to  general  education; 
rends  in  vocational-technical  education. 
(630-6630.  Materials  and  Methods  in  Marketing  Edu- 
ction. (3).  Instructional  materials  and  techniques 
jsed  in  high  school  and  post-high  school  marketing 
ind  marketing  education  classes  (Fall  semesteronly). 
1641-6641.  Techniques  of  Coordination  of  Cooper- 
itive  Occupational  Education.  (3).  (Same  as  VTED 
1641).  Selecting  training  agencies;  developing  of 
inalyses;  selecting  and  briefing  training  supervisor; 
;electing  and  working  with  advisory  committees; 
jtilizing  other  community  resources.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: MKED  4010  or  consent  of  instructor. 
1651.  Basic  Problems  in  Marketing  Education.  (1-3). 
ndependent  study  of  current  trends  and  issues 
elated  to  marketing  education. 
1680-6680.  Development  and  Supervision  of  Voca- 
ional  Student  Organizations.  (3).  Aims  and  objectives 
)f  vocational  student  organizations  and  their  value 
n  occupational  preparation;  their  development,  cur- 
'icular  integration,  operation  and  evaluation. 


4690-99-6690-99.  Workshop  in  Marketing  Education. 
(1-9).  Group  study  of  selected  phases  of  marketing 
education  program;  to  assist  both  in-service  and 
prospective  marketing  education  teachercoordina- 
tors  in  improvement  of  teaching-learning  processes 
contained  in  program  operation.  May  be  repeated 
when  topic  varies. 

4700-6700.  Marketing  Education  Study  Tour.  (1-3). 
On-the-scene  experience  with  specific  areas  of  mar- 
keting education  instruction.  May  be  repeated  with 
permission  of  major  advisor.  PREREQUISITE:  per- 
mission of  instructor. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  WILSON  L.  DIETRICH, 
Chair 

Room  100,  The  Special  Education  Building 

M791  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  (SPED) 
2000.  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children.  (3).  Over- 
view of  field  of  special  education,  including  historical 
perspective  of  the  field,  characteristics  and  education 
of  children  and  youth  in  each  area  of  exceptionality. 
3002.  Independent  Study  in  Special  Education.  (1- 
6).  Opportunity  for  self-directed  study  and/or 
research  under  supervision  PREREQUISITE:  con- 
sent of  department. 

3012.  Methods,  Materials,  and  Curriculum  for  Mildly 
Handicapped  Learners.  (3).  Curriculum,  methods  and 
materials  applicable  to  the  special  educational  needs 
of  mildly  handicapped  children  who  are  mentally 
retarded,  learning  disabled  and/or  emotionally  dis- 
turbed in  primary,  intermediate  and  secondary  levels; 
emphasis  on  applied  programming  techniques  and 
implementation  of  remedial  procedures  in  special 
education  settings.  CO/PREREQUISITES:  * 

3013.  Practicum  in  Application  of  Special  Education 
Methods  and  Materials  I.  (3).  Planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  special  education  methods  and  mate- 
rials with  mildly  handicapped  learners.  CO/  PREREQ- 
UISITES: *  (S/U). 

3014.  Assessment  of  Exceptional  Persons.  (3).  Tests 
and  measurements  used  with  exceptional  persons, 
including  psychological,  social  and  other  assessment 
instruments  used  in  educational  and  vocational  eva- 
luation of  exceptional  persons.  CO/  PREREQUI- 
SITES: * 

3015.  Behavior  Management  for  Exceptional  Stu- 
dents. (3).  Advanced  strategies  for  managing  social 
behaviors  of  moderately  and  severely  handicapped 
learners.  Techniques  for  eliminating  maladaptive 
behaviors,  managing  aggressive  and  antisocial  stu- 
dents, and  teaching  appropriate  social  skills.  CO/ 
PREREQUISITES:  ' 

"SPED  3012,  3103,  3104,  and  3015  must  be  taken  as 
corequisites.  The  prerequisites  for  this  sequence  are 
SPED  2000  and  ELED  3251,  4242. 


3201.  Introduction  to  Children  with  Emotional  Prob- 
lems. (4).  Historical  developments  and  current  prac- 
tices in  identification  and  treatment  of  children  with 
emotional  problems.  Emphasis  on  educational  phase 
of  treatment,  including  characteristics  of  children, 
role  of  teacher,  and  curricula  planning.  Practicum 
with  emotionally  disturbed  children  included.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: SPED  2000. 

3401.  Introduction  to  Children  with  Learning  Disabil- 
ities. (4).  Historical  developments  and  current  prac- 
tices in  identification  and  treatment  of  children  with 
learning  disabilities.  Emphasis  on  diagnosis,  manage- 
ment, and  education  of  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities; and  relationship  of  these  concepts  to  aca- 
demic failure.  Practicum  with  learning  disabled 
children  included.  PREREQUISITE:  SPED  2000. 

3501.  Nature  ol  Mental  Retardation.  (4).  Historical 
developments  and  current  practices  in  identification 
and  treatment  of  mentally  retarded  children.  Multi- 
plicity of  implications  of  mental  retardation  as  they 
relate  to  impairment  in  growth,  maturation,  and  learn- 
ing. Practicum  with  mentally  retarded  children 
included.  PREREQUISITE:  SPED  2000. 
3516.  Programming  for  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 
Children.  (3).  Diagnosis,  classification,  development 
of  teaching  materials  and  techniques,  and  interaction 
with  trainable  mentally  retarded  learners.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: SPED  2000. 

4002.  Trends  and  Issues  in  Special  Education.  (3). 

Current  trends  and  issues  such  as  mainstreaming, 
law  and  the  handicapped  citizen,  working  with  par- 
ents of  handicapped  and  knowledge  of  available 
services  for  handicapped  and  their  families. 

4012.  Methods  and  Curricular  Adaptions  for  Phys- 
ically Impaired  and  Gifted  Learners.  (3).  Two-module 
course;  respective  methods  and  curricular  adaptions 
needed  by  physically  impaired  and  gifted  learners 
in  school  settings.  COREQUISITE:  SPED  4013.  PRE- 
REQUISITE. SPED  3012. 

4013.  Practicum  in  Application  of  Special  Education 
Methods  and  Materials  II.  (3).  Planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  special  education  methods  and  mate- 
rials: one-half  semester  with  physically  impaired  ; 
one-half  semester  with  gifted  learners.  COREQUI- 
SITE: SPED  4012  PREREQUISITE:  SPED  3012,  3103. 
(S/U), 

4101-10.  Special  Topics  in  Special  Education.  (1-3). 

Investigation  in  selected  areas  of  special  education 
and  rehabilitation.  Topics  are  varied  and  announced 
in  Schedule  of  Classes. 

4801-10.  Workshop  in  Special  Education.  (1-9).  For 

the  professional  in  fields  of  special  education  and 
rehabilitation.  Intensive  study  of  current  methodol- 
ogies, research,  issues  and  trends  in  various  areas 
of  exceptionality  and  disability.  See  Schedule  of 
Classes  for  specific  topic.  May  be  repeated  when 
topic  varies. 
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The  Herff  College  of  Engineering 

C.  RAY  WIMBERLY,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Room  201 -D,  Engineering  Building 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


Department 

Major 

Concentration  Within  Major 

Degree  Offered 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering* 

(1)  Construction  Engineering 

(2)  Environmental  Engineering 

(3)  Foundation  Engineering 

(4)  Structural  Engineering 

(5)  Transportation  Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 
(B.S.C.E.) 

Electrical  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering* 

(1)  Computer  Science 

(2)  Electrophysics 

(3)  Systems  and  Signals 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 
(B.S.E.E.) 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering* 

(1)  Biomedical  Systems 

(2)  Chemical  Systems 

(3)  Design  and  Manufacturing 

(4)  Energy  Systems 

(5)  Mechanical  Systems 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
(B.S.M.E.) 

Engineering  Technology 

Architectural  Technologyt 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Technology 
(B.S.E.T.) 

Computer  Systems  Technologyt 

Electronics  Technologyt 

Manufacturing  Technologyt 

'Note:  Accredited  by  the  Engineering  Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  (ABET). 
tNote:  Accredited  by  the  Technology  Accreditation  Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  (ABET) 


PRE-MED  ENGINEERING 


The  Herff  College  of  Engineering  at 
Memphis  State  University  has  an  option 
for  students  enrolled  in  an  engineering 
program.  This  option  is  called  "Pre-Med- 
Engineering."  It  adds  another  degree  of 
flexibility  to  the  students'  options  as  they 
approach  the  completion  of  their  bacca- 
laureate degree.  The  program  was  gener- 
ated in  response  to  the  students'  request 
to  qualify  for  entrance  into  a  medical 
school  in  conjunction  with  a  back-up, 
and  highly  marketable,  degree  in  an  engi- 
neering field.  This  idea  is  in  concert  with 
the  changing  attitudes  of  medical 
schools,  which  are  now  encouraging  a 
variety  of  carefully  planned  baccalau- 
reate programs.  They  feel  that  such  lib- 
eralization would  improve  the  overall 
spectrum  and  qualifications  of  the  med- 
ical profession  in  its  attempt  to 
handle  the  ever-increasing  complexity  of 
society's  health  care  problems. 

The  student  interested  in  this  pre-med 
engineering  option  should  take  the  first 
year  of  the  common  engineering  core- 
including  both  semesters  of  general 
chemistry.  The  student  progressing 
through  first  year  should  then  contact  the 
chair  of  an  engineering  department  who 
is  authorized  to  substitute  the  courses  in 
organic  chemistry  for  certain  technical 
courses  normally  taken  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  CHEM  3311  (Organic 
Chemistry)  and  CHEM  3301  (Lab)  plus 
CHEM  331 2  and  CHEM  3302  are  the  eight 
semester  hours  of  organic  chemistry, 
while  BIOL  1111  and  BIOL  1112  are  the 
courses  recommended  by  the  medical 
school  admissions  office  and  Memphis 
State's  biology  department.  These 
courses  should  be  taken  by  the  student 


as  a  junior  so  as  to  assist  in  taking  the 
medical  entrance  examinations,  proba- 
bly during  the  senior  year.  Depending 
upon  the  student's  schedule,  time 
required  for  the  undergraduate  engi- 
neering degree,  etc.,  the  pre-med- 
engineering  student  may  take  additional 
biology  courses,  such  as  BIOL  3730 
(Physiology)  or  BIOL  3620  (Compara- 
tive Anatomy).  Also  courses  in  biochem- 
istry are  appropriate,  but  not  required. 


PURPOSES 

The  college's  function  is  to  serve  the 
educational  and  research  needs  of  the 
industrial  community,  the  metropolitan 
area,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  It  accom- 
plishes this  function  by  providing:  (1) 
undergraduate  professional  education 
in  the  principal  fields  of  engineering,  (2) 
undergraduate  education  in  both  tech- 
nical and  educational  technology,  (3) 
graduate  education  in  all  areas,  (4)  a 
program  of  continuing  education  for  the 
engineering  and  technological  practi- 
tioners of  the  area,  (5)  assistance  in  the 
solution  of  industrial  problems  through 
utilization  of  physical  facilities  and  the 
professional  talents  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, (6)  a  forum  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas  and  experiences  among 
members  of  the  industrial  community 
through  conferences,  institutes  and 
short  courses  and  (7)  an  increase  in  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  in  special 
fields  of  interest  by  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  study  and  research. 


ORGANIZATION 

The  Herff  College  of  Engineering  is 
organized  into  the  Departments  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Engineer- 
ing Technology.  Each  offers  a  choice 
of  specialized  four-year  programs  lead- 
ing to  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  and 
graduate  programs. 

Advising 

High  school  students,  in  planning  for 
careers  in  one  of  the  fields  of  engineer- 
ing, should  take  advantage  of  prepar- 
atory courses.  Since  engineering  is  the 
application  of  mathematics  and  physical 
sciences  to  imaginative  and  useful  sys- 
tems, those  courses  should  be  emphas- 
ized in  high  school  preparation.  Courses 
are  available  at  the  University  for  those 
not  fully  prepared.  Early  enrollment  in 
the  summer  terms  offers  excellent 
opportunity  to  remove  any  deficiencies 
that  may  exist. 

Freshman  students  who  choose  to 
study  in  The  Herff  College  of  Engineer- 
ing will  be  advised  by  an  Engineering 
College  counselor  until  a  major  has 
been  selected;  then  they  will  be  advised 
by  a  member  of  their  major  department. 
Because  of  one  common  core  for  engi- 
neering majors  and  another  for  engi- 
neering technology  majors,  internal 
changes  of  a  student's  major  may  be 
made  efficiently  without  loss  of  aca- 
demic credit. 
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DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 
Degrees  Offered 

The  Herff  College  of  Engineering  offers 
work  leading  to  the  following  degrees: 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Engineering  Technology. 

The  College  also  offers  masters'  degrees 
in  these  areas  as  well  as  a  Ph.D.  degree 
in  Engineering.  For  more  information 
about  graduate  programs,  refer  to  the 
Graduate  School  Catalog. 

The  required  curriculum,  including  elec- 
tive specialties  in  each  of  the  various 
undergraduate  programs,  is  described  in 
detail  in  the  following  pages.  A  minimum 
quality  point  average  of  2.0  is  required  for 
graduation.  A  maximum  of  4  hours  of 
PHED  may  be  applied  to  the  degree. 

University  residence  requirements  are 
explained  in  detail  in  the  Graduation  from 
the  University  section.  A  student  in  the 
Herff  College  of  Engineering  must  earn  the 
33  hours  required  by  the  University  for 
residency  as  upper  division  hours  in 
courses  in  the  Herff  College  of 
Engineering. 

The  University  Computer  Literacy 
requirement  is  met  by  a  combination  of 
introductory  and  specialized  courses, 
complemented  by  advanced  classroom 
assignments,  in  each  major  program  of  the 
College  of  Engineering. 


DEPARTMENTAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

Civil  Engineering 

The  Civil  Engineering  program  is  built 
upon  a  foundation  of  mathematics,  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  mechanics  with  sup- 
porting courses  in  the  humanities  and 
social  studies.  The  curriculum  affords  a 
detailed  study  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  comprise  the  professional 
practice  of  Civil  Engineering.  Career 
opportunities  include  technical  or  admi- 
nistrative positions  in  the  areas  of  plan- 
ning, design,  construction,  and  mainte- 
nance of  all  types  of  public  and  private 
Civil  Engineering  projects. 

To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering,  a  student 
must  satisfy  general  University  require- 
ments, have  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher  in 
all  Civil  Engineering  courses,  and  com- 
plete the  140  semester  hour  course 
sequence  outlined  below.  For  credits 
transferred  from  another  institution,  only 
those  Civil  Engineering  course  grades  of 
"C"  or  higher  may  be  applied  toward  the 
degree. 

The  degree  program  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing includes  a  series  of  engineering  sci- 
ence and  professional  courses  taught  at 


the  upper  division  level.  These  courses  are 
based  on  a  background  of  communica- 
tions, physical  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering  science  courses  required  dur- 
ing the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
All  of  the  courses  required  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  pre- 
requisites to  junior  standing  in  the  Civil 
Engineering  Department.  Students  shall 
not  enroll  in  any  upper  division  courses 
in  Civil  Engineering  prior  to  the  semester 
in  which  they  complete  all  of  the  lower 
division  requirements.  Exceptions  to  this 
policy  can  be  made  only  by  the  department 
chair  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  student's  advisor. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


ENGL  1101 

3 

ENGL  1102 

3 

MATH  1321 

4 

MATH  2321 

4 

CIVL  1101 

3 

CIVL  1107 

3 

ENGR  1021 

2 

PHYS2511 

4 

CHEM  1111 

4 

CHEM  1112 

4 

Physical  Education 

(See  Note  1) 

2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


ENGL  21- 

3 

ENGL  21- 

3 

MATH  2322 

4 

MATH  3391 

3 

PHYS  2512 

4 

ELEC  2201 

3 

CIVL  2131 

3 

MECH  2332 

3 

ECON2120 

3 

CIVL  2112 

3 

Physical  Education 

H&S  Elective 

(See  Note  1) 

2 

(See  Note  2) 

3 

19 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


CIVL  3101 

3 

CIVL  3131 

3 

CIVL  3121 

3 

CIVL  3135 

3 

CIVL  3180 

3 

CIVL  3161 

3 

MECH  3322 

3 

CIVL  3181 

3 

MECH  3311 

3 

CIVL  3182 

1 

H&S  Elective 

3 

ENGL  3601 

3 

(See  Note  2) 

MECH  3325 

1 

SENIOR  YEAR 


CIVL  4135 
CIVL  4141 
CIVL  4151 

CE  Elective 
(See  Note  3) 

3 
4 
4 

6 

CIVL  4111 
CIVL  4199 
CE  Elective 

(See  Note  3) 
H&S  Elective 

(See  Note  2) 

3 
3 

6 

3 

17 

15 

NOTE  1 :  Two  semesters  of  physical  education  activity 
required;  for  details  see  Graduation  from  the 
University. 

NOTE  2:  18  hours  of  course  work  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  including  the  required  6  hours 
of  English  literature  and  3  hours  of  economics  are 
required  for  the  degree.  Of  the  remaining  9  hours, 
3  must  be  taken  in  the  humanities,  3  in  the  social 
sciences,  and  3  in  either  the  humanities  or  the  social 
sciences.  These  remaining  9  hours  must  be  selected 
so  as  to  complete  a  6  or  9  hour  sequence  terminating 
at  the  3-4000  level  in  either  humanities  or  social 
sciences. 

NOTE  3:  Upper  division  course  in  civil  engineering- 
advisor's  approval  required. 

Areas  of  specialization  include  environ- 
mental engineering,  structural  analysis 
and  design,  foundation  engineering, 
transportation  engineering,  and  construc- 
tion engineering. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  Major:  63  semester  hours  in  civil  engineering 
courses  including  CIVL  1101,  1107,  2112,  2131, 


3101,  3121,  3131,  3135,  3161,  3180,  3181,  3182,  4111, 
4135,  4141,  4151,  4199,  and  12  semester  hours  of 
civil  engineering  electives.  A  student  may  select 
courses  from  the  following  concentrations  to 
satisfy  the  required  12  hours  of  civil  engineering 
electives  required  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  civil  engineering.  A  minimum  of  6  hours  must 
be  selected  from  the  following  design  electives: 
CIVL  4131,  4136,  4152,  4163,  4164,  4180 

a.  Environmental  Engineering:  CIVL  4143,  4144, 
4180,4191 

b.  Foundation  Engineering:  CIVL  3136,  4152,  4171, 
4191 

c.  Structural  Engineering:  CIVL  4131,  4136,  4152, 
4191,4122 

d.  Transportation  Engineering:  CIVL  4162,  4163, 
4164,4191 

e.  Construction  Engineering:  CIVL  4164,  4171, 
4172,4173,4191 


Electrical  Engineering 

Students  enrolled  in  electrical  engi- 
neering are  offered  a  curriculum  which  is 
designed  to  provide  a  thorough  back- 
ground and  understanding  of  the  theoret- 
ical and  physical  principles  of  electric  and 
magnetic  phenomena.  The  concepts  and 
techniques  of  mathematics  and  physics 
are  applied  to  a  wide  variety  of  applica- 
tions in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Laboratory  facilities  are  available  for  a 
wide  variety  of  instructional  and  research 
activities.  Significant  laboratory  activity  is 
required  in  the  curriculum. 

Career  opportunities  include  positions 
in  development  and  design,  research, 
sales,  management,  manufacturing,  and 
construction.  Some  of  the  technical  areas 
of  opportunity  are  related  to  computer 
applications,  communications  systems, 
power  generation  and  distribution  sys- 
tems, microwave  and  antenna  systems, 
automatic  control  systems,  and  general 
instrumentation.  An  undergraduate  stu- 
dent, with  the  approval  of  the  department 
chairman,  may  select  some  electives  that 
satisfy  the  course  entrance  requirements 
for  medical  school. 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing offers  a  Master  of  Science  degree  for 
electrical  engineers  who  desire  advanced 
study  in  electro-optical  systems,  auto- 
matic control  systems,  engineering  com- 
puter systems,  and  communications  and 
propagation  systems.  The  Department 
also  offers  a  concentration  in  Electrical 
Engineering  for  students  pursuing  the 
interdepartmental  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering  are  given  in  the  following 
tables.  In  addition,  an  average  grade  of 
C  must  be  maintained  in  all  undergraduate 
electrical  engineering  course  work.  No 
transfer  credit  with  a  grade  less  than  C 
may  be  used  to  satisfy  a  requirement  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical 
Engineering. 

Neither  admission  by  Memphis  State 
University,  nor  completion  of  the  minimum 
requirements  guarantees  admission  to  any 
specific  Electrical  Engineering  course. 
Resource  limitations  may  dictate  class 
enrollment  selection  based  on  ranking  by 
academic     proficiency     with     possible 
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allowances  for  graduating  seniors. 
Transfer  students  should  seek  advice  from 
the  Electrical  Engineering  department 
prior  to  seeking  University  admission. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


ENGL  1101 

3 

ENGL  1102 

3 

MATH  1321 

4 

MATH  2321 

4 

ELEC  1206 

3 

ELEC  1207 

3 

ENGR  1021 

2 

PHYS2511 

4 

CHEM  1111 

4 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

4 

Physical  Education' 

2 

(See  Note  1) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


ENGL  21--" 

3 

ENGL  21-*' 

3 

MATH  2322 

4 

MATH  3391 

3 

PHYS2512 

4 

ELEC  2201,  2203 

4 

CIVL2131 

3 

MECH  2332 

3 

ELEC  2222 

4 

ECON2110 

3 

Physical  Education* 

2 

"Two    semesters    of    physical    education    activity 

required,  see   Graduation  from   the  University  for 

details. 

"See  Graduation  from  the  University  tor  options. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ELEC  3201 

4 

ELEC  3202 

3 

ELEC  3211.  3213 

4 

ELEC  3212 

4 

ELEC  3221 

3 

ELEC  ENGR.  Elective 

3 

ELEC  3240 

3 

(See  Note  3) 

MATH  Elective 

3 

ENGL  3601 

3 

(See  Note  6) 

H  &  S  Elective 
(See  Note  4) 

3 

SENIOR  YEAR 


ELEC  4231 

3 

ELEC  4280 

3 

(See  Note  5) 

ELEC  4201,  4203 

4 

MECH  3311 

3 

Elec.  Engr.  Elective 

7 

Technical  Elective 

4 

(See  Note  3) 

(See  Note  2) 

H  &  S  Elective 

3 

H  &  S  Elective 

3 

(See  Note  4) 

(See  Note  4) 

NOTE  1:  To  be  selected  from  CHEM  1112,  GEOL 
1101,  BIOL  1111,  1112,  1731. 

NOTE  2:  Upper  division  courses  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  physics.  Advisor  approval  required. 

NOTE  3:  Upper  division  courses  in  electrical  engi- 
neering. Courses  selected  must  include  sufficient 
design  content.  Advisor  approval  required. 

NOTE  4:  18  hours  of  course  work  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  are  required  for  the  degree 
including  the  required  English  literature  and  econom- 
ics courses.  The  remaining  9  hours  must  be  selected 
to  complete  a  6  or  9  hour  sequence  terminating  at 
the  3-4000  level  in  either  humanities  or  social  sci- 
ences. At  least  9  hours  must  be  taken  in  the  human- 
ities and  at  least  6  hours  must  be  taken  in  the  social 
sciences.  See  advisor  for  approved  list  of  courses. 
Advisor  approval  required. 

NOTE  5:  Substitution  of  ELEC  4230  or  4232  may  be 
made  with  advisor's  approval. 

NOTE  6:  Upper  division  courses  in  mathematics. 
Advisor  approval  required 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  Major:  55  semester  hours  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing courses  including  ELEC  1006, 1207,  2201 ,  2203, 
2222,3201 ,  3202,  321 1 ,  321 2, 321 3, 3221 ,  3240, 4201 , 
4203, 4231  and  4280.  The  remaining  semester  hours 
of  electrical  engineering  courses  may  be  selected 
for  concentration  in  one  of  the  areas  listed  below. 
The  program  also  includes  7  semester  hours  of 
technical  electives  which  students  may  utilize  to 
broaden  their  base  of  knowledge  and  for  concen- 
tration in  one  of  the  areas  listed  below.  Nine 
semester  hours  are  required  for  a  concentration. 
However,  students  are  not  required  to  select  a 
concentration.  The  areas  of  concentration  are: 

a.  Computer  Science:  ELEC  3220, 4230, 4232, 4270, 
4271,  4272  and  4273. 


b.  Electrophysics:  ELEC  4212,  4213,  4223,  4240, 
4241,4242,  and  4243. 

c.  Systems  and  Signals:  ELEC  4202,  4204, 
4221,  4223,  4230,  4232,  4233,  4234,  4251,  4252, 
4253,  4255,  4256,  and  4261. 

NOTE:  Projects  I  or  II,  ELEC  4991  or  4992  can  be 
taken  for  up  to  6  semester  hours  credit  in  any  of 
the  areas  of  concentration. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mechanical  engineering  is  a  broad  field, 
and  consequently  students  are  offered  a 
balanced  curriculum  designed  to  provide 
a  strong  foundation  in  mathematics,  phys- 
ical sciences  and  the  engineering  sci- 
ences. Moreover,  they  study  humanities 
and  social  sciences  to  understand  more 
fully  the  engineer's  relationship  and 
responsibilities  to  society.  Finally, 
mechanical  engineers  cultivate,  through 
advanced  courses  in  engineering  design 
and  synthesis,  the  ability  to  apply  this 
knowledge  to  the  analysis  and  solution  of 
significant  engineering  problems. 

Because  of  the  diverse  nature  of  this 
work,  the  mechanical  engineer  must  have 
a  basic  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics, 
mathematics  and  the  classical  disciplines 
of  mechanical  engineering,  thermal  sci- 
ences, mechanical  sciences,  materials  sci- 
ences and  modern  techniques  of  engi- 
neering analysis,  design  and  optimization. 
This  diverse  background  uniquely  equips 
the  mechanical  engineer  to  work  on  a 
variety  of  challenging  problems,  including 
land  and  marine  vehicles,  aircraft  and 
spacecraft,  air  conditioning  systems, 
power  plants,  machines,  and  a  host  of 
other  devices. 

To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  the 
student  must  satisfy  general  University 
requirements,  have  a  C  or  better  in  all 
mechanical  engineering  courses  used 
toward  graduation,  and  complete  the  fol- 
lowing curriculum: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


ENGL  1101 

3 

ENGL  1102 

3 

MATH  1321 

4 

MATH  2321 

4 

MECH  1306 

2 

MECH  1307 

3 

ENGR  1021 

2 

PHYS2511 

4 

CHEM  1111 

4 

CHEM  1112 

4 

Physical  Education 

2 

(See  Note  1) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


ENGL  21-* 

3 

ENGL  21-* 

3 

MATH  2322 

4 

MATH  3391 

3 

PHYS2512 

4 

MECH  2332 

3 

CIVL2131 

3 

ELEC  2201 

3 

H  &  S  Elective 

3 

ELEC  2203 

1 

(See  Note  2) 

MECH  3320 

3 

Physical  Education 

2 

(See  Note  1) 

See  Graduation  From  the  University  for  options. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


MECH  3341 

3 

MECH  3312 

3 

MECH  3311 

3 

MECH  3321 

3 

MECH  3305 

3 

MECH  3323 

3 

MECH  3306 

1 

MECH  3331 

3 

MECH  3322 

3 

MECH  3335 

1 

MECH  3325 

1 

ECON2110 

3 

COMM  Elective 

3 

(See  Note  3) 

SENIOR  YEAR 

MECH  4311 

3 

MECH  4312 

3 

MECH  4322 

3 

MECH   Des.  Elective 

4 

MECH  4344 

3 

(See  Notes  4  &  5) 

MECH  Engr  Elective 

3 

MECH  Engr  Elective 

3 

(See  Note  4) 

(See  Note  4) 

CIVL4111 

3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

H  &  S  Elective 

3 

(See  Note  6) 

(See  Note  2) 

MECH  4335 

1 

H  &  S  Elective 

3 

(See  Note  2) 

18 


17 


NOTE  1 :  Two  semesters  of  physical  education  activity 
required;  see  Graduation  from  the  University  for 
details. 

NOTE  2:  18  hours  of  course  work  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  are  required  for  the  degree 
including  the  required  English  literature  and  econom- 
ics courses.  The  remaining  9  hours  must  be  selected 
to  complete  a  6  or  9  hour  sequence  terminating  at 
the  3-4000  level  in  either  humanities  or  social  sci- 
ences. At  least  9  hours  must  be  taken  in  the  human- 
ities and  at  least  6  hours  must  be  taken  in  the  social 
sciences.  See  advisor  for  approved  list  of  courses. 
NOTE  3:  Communications  elective  to  be  selected 
from  the  following  courses:  ENGL  3601  or  COMM 
3341. 

NOTE  4:  A  7  semester  hour  concentration  of  upper 
division  mechanical  engineering  courses  to  gain 
depth  in  one  of  the  following  concentration  areas: 
Energy  Systems,  Mechanical  Systems,  Design  & 
Manufacturing,  Chemical  Systems,  and  Biomedical 
Systems. 

NOTE  5:  A  4  semester  hour  senior  design  course 
selected  from  the  courses  offered  in  the  concentra- 
tion area  chosen  (Note  4). 

NOTE  6:  An  upper  division  course  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  etc.,  in  support  of 
the  chosen  concentration  area.  Advisor's  approval 
required. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  Major:  58  semester  hours  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering courses  including  7  semester  hours 
selected  from  one  of  the  concentration  areas  listed 
below.  Within  each  concentration  area  the  first 
course  listed  must  be  taken  as  the  Mechanical 
Design  Elective. 

a.  Design  and  Manufacturing:  MECH  4320,  4323, 
4324,4325,4345,4361,4381. 

b.  Energy  Systems:  MECH  4309,  4313,  4314,  4315, 
4316,4317,4331,4333,4337. 

c.  Mechanical  Systems:  MECH  4346,  4345,  4371. 

d.  Chemical  Systems:  MECH  4364,  3364,  4366. 

e.  Biomedical  Systems:  MECH  4350,  4326,  4352, 
4354,  4356. 

Engineering  Technology 

Engineering  Technology  is  that  part  of 
the  technological  field  which  requires  the 
application  of  scientific  and  engineering 
knowledge  and  methods  combined  with 
technical  skills  in  support  of  engineering 
activities.  The  Department  of  Engineering 
Technology  offers  five  majors  leading  to 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engi- 
neering Technology.  These  areas  are 
Architectural  Technology,  Computer  Sys- 
tems Technology,  Construction  Technol- 
ogy, Electronics  Technology,  and  Manu- 
facturing Technology. 

A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  attained 
in  designated  engineering  technology 
courses  within  each  major. 

ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Architectural  Technology  is  that  branch 
of  Engineering  Technology  that  concerns 
itself  with  those  phases  of  architectural 
and  engineering  design  as  related  to  build- 
ings. The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
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teach  design  principles  and  drafting  tech- 
niques in  preparation  for  tasks  that  are 
now  required  of  the  architect  and  the 
engineer.  The  course  offerings  are  engi- 
neering oriented  with  emphasis  on  archi- 
tectural practices  and  principles. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


ENGL  1101 

3 

ENGL  1102 

3 

MATH  1213 

4 

MATH  1321 

4 

TECH  1411 

1 

TECH  1611 

3 

TECH  1511 

3 

CHEM  1051 

4 

TECH  1010 

3 

COMM  1311 

3 

TECH  1555 

3 

"Physical  Education 

2 

"Physical  Education 

2 

19 


19 


"Two  semesters  of  physical  education  activity 
required,  see  Graduation  from  the  University  for 
details. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


ENGL  21- 

3     ENGL  21- 

3 

PHYS2111 

4     PHYS2112 

4 

TECH  2555 

4     TECH  2010 

3 

TECH  2944 

4     TECH  2451 

3 

TECH  3400 

3     TECH  3401 

3 

18 


16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


TECH  3471 
HIST  2601 
ENGL  3601 
TECH  3561 
TECH  2556 


TECH  3472 
HIST  2602 
TECH  3491 
TECH  2511 
TECH  3525 
TECH  3520 


16 


18 


SENIOR  YEAR 


TECH  3601 
TECH  4515 
TECH  4530 
TECH  3408 
TECH  3531 


3 
4 
3 
3 
3 
16 


TECH  4520 
TECH  4615 
TECH  3409 
THEC  4944 
TECH  Elective 


15 


ELECTRONICS  TECHNOLOGY 

This  area  of  study  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  application  of  elec- 
tronics theory  and  techniques  to  the  fields 
of  communications,  control  instrumenta- 
tion, and  computer  electronics.  Require- 
ments for  this  major  are  as  follows: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


ENGL  1101 
MATH  1213 
COMM  1311 
TECH  1411 
TECH  1511 
TECH  1711 
'Physical  Education 


ENGL  1102 
TECH  1010 
CHEM  1051 
MATH  1321 
TECH  1811 

"Physical  Education 
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*Two  semesters  of  physical  education  activity 
required;  see  Graduation  from  the  University  for 
details. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


HIST  2601 

3     HIST  2602 

3 

TECH  3232 

3     TECH  3233 

4 

ENGL  3601 

3     TECH  3440 

3 

TECH  3811 

3     TECH  3822 

4 

TECH  3821 

3     TECH  4821 

4 

TECH  3841 

3 

18 


18 


SENIOR  YEAR 


TECH  4381 

3 

TECH  4474  or 

TECH  4801 

4 

TECH  4476 

3 

TECH  4234 

4 

TECH  4811 

3 

TECH  3408 

3 

TECH  4841 

3 

TECH  3409 

1 

TECH  4944 

3 

Elective  (General) 

3 

Elective  (General) 

3 

18 


15 


MANUFACTURING  TECHNOLOGY 

This  program  is  for  those  individuals 
interested  in  careers  in  any  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  service  industries.  Students 
will  study  a  combination  of  technological 
and  mechanical  concepts  coupled  with 
quantitative  management  techniques  that 
will  enable  them  to  plan,  control,  design, 
and  manage  complex  computer  con- 
trolled, automated  industrial  systems. 

Graduates  of  the  program  will  be  pre- 
pared to  work  in  a  support  role  in  the  areas 
of  manufacturing  engineering,  computer 
integrated  manufacturing,  quality  assu- 
rance, plant  engineering,  and  production 
management. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


ENGL  1101 
MATH  1213 
TECH  1010 
TECH  1411 
TECH  1511 
TECH  1711 
•Physical  Education 


ENGL  1102 
MATH  1321 
COMM  1311 
TECH  1611 
TECH  1811 

'Physical  Education 


18 


"Two  semesters  of  physical  education  activity 
required;  see  Graduation  from  the  University  for 
details. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


ENGL  21- 
PHYS2111 
CHEM  1051 
TECH  2944 
HIST  2601 


ENGL  21- 
PHYS2112 
TECH  2010 
TECH  2511 
HIST  2602 


3 
4 

3 

3 

3 

16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ENGL  3601 

3 

TECH  3718 

3 

TECH  3350 

3 

TECH  3386 

3 

TECH  3400 

3 

TECH  3401 

3 

TECH  3408 

3 

Elective  (General) 

3 

TECH  3421 

3 

TECH  3573 

3 

TECH  3440 

3 

TECH  4460 

3 

18 

18 

SENIOR  YEAR 


ENGL  21- 

3     ENGL  21- 

3 

TECH  3409 
TECH  4462 

1     TECH  4381 
3    TECH  4466 

3 

3 

PHYS2111 

4     PHYS2112 

4 

TECH  4464 

3     TECH  4476 

3 

TECH  2820 

3     TECH  2251 

4 

TECH  4472 

3     TECH  4571 

3 

TECH  2821 

3    TECH  2230 

3 

TECH  4474 

3     TECH  4944 

3 

TECH  2944 

4    TECH  2831 

3 

TECH  Elective 

3 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  TECHNOLOGY 

This  area  of  study  is  designed  to  prepare 
for  positions  that  require  a  knowledge  of 
computer  architecture  and  programming 
and  the  application  of  computers  in  var- 
ious industries.  Electives  may  be  selected 
to  provide  a  strong  background  in  one  or 
more  areas  of  study. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


ENGL  1101 

3 

ENGL  1102 

3 

MATH  1213 

4 

MATH  1321 

4 

TECH  1411 

1 

TECH  1811 

3 

TECH  1511 

3 

TECH  1210 

3 

CHEM  1051 

4 

TECH  2010 

3 

•Physical  Education 

2 

'Physical  Education 

2 

17 

18 

'Two  semesters  of  physical  education  activity 
required;  see  Graduation  from  the  University  for 
details. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


ENGL  210- 

3     ENGL  210- 

3 

PHYS2111 

4     PHYS2112 

4 

TECH  2251 

4     TECH  2230 

4 

TECH  2944 

4     TECH  2261 

4 

TECH  2821 

3     TECH  2831 

3 

18 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


HIST  2601 
TECH  3232 
TECH  3251 
ENGL  3601 
TECH  Elective 


HIST  2602 
TECH  3233 
TECH  3271 
COMM  1311 
TECH  Elective 


16 


17 


SENIOR  YEAR 


TECH  4234 
TECH  4261 
TECH  4381 
TECH  4474 
General  Elective 


TECH  4235 
TECH  4272 
TECH  4462 
TECH  4944 
General  Elective 


17 


17 


THE  MINORS 


These  minors  may  be  selected  by  stu- 
dents who  have  majors  other  than  any  of 
the  Engineering  Technology  majors. 

SAFETY: 

TECH  3386,  3525,  4470,  4950,  4381;  PSYC  3301. 

SURVEYING: 

TECH  1511,  2451,  3451,  3591;  GEOG  4510,  4511; 
PHYS1811. 

TECHNOLOGY: 

TECH  1411, 1511, 1711,  and  15  additional  semester 
hours  in  technology  courses,  9  semester  hours  of 
which  must  be  from  the  upper  division  in  one  of 
the  specific  technology  areas. 


17 


17 


16 


15 


104        CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


Engineering  Course  Descriptions 


Q840  ENGINEERING  CORE  COURSES  (ENGR) 
1021.  Engineering  Graphics  (2).  Role  of  graphical 
communication  in  engineering  practice;  sketching 
and  drafting  techniques  used  in  design,  elements  of 
descriptive  geometry.  One  lecture/three  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  W.  SMITH,  P.E., 

Chair 

Room  104A,  Engineering  Building 

Q800  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  (CIVL) 
1101.  Elementary  Surveying.  (3).  (2111).  Theory  of 
measurements,  linear  measurement,  angles,  bear- 
ings, use  of  transit,  traversing,  topographic  surveys 
and  mapping.  Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  COREQUISITE:  MATH  1321. 
1107.  Civil  Engineering  Computation.  (3).  Fortran 
programming  with  applications  to  solution  of  Civil 
Engineering  problems.  COREQUISITE:  MATH  1321. 
2112.  Elements  of  Civil  Engineering  Design.  (3). 
Topics  from  surveying  and  site  development;  empha- 
sis on  data  analysis,  presentation,  and  report  writing. 
Computer  applications  include  use  of  coordinate 
geometry,  spread  sheets,  computer  graphics,  and 
word  processing.  Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  ENGR  1021;  CIVL  1101, 
1107. 

2131.  Statics.  (3).  Analysis  of  two  and  three  dimen- 
sional force  systems;  centroids  and  moments  of 
inertia;  friction.  Two  lecture,  one  recitation  hour  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  2321.  COREQUISITE: 
PHYS2511. 

3102.  Civil  Engineering  Analysis.  (3).  Probablistic 
considerations  in  the  design  and  analysis  of  civil 
engineering  systems;  integration  of  basic  probability 
laws  and  statistical  distributions  with  physical  laws 
relating  to  civil  engineering  practice;  treatment  of 
uncertainty  in  the  modeling  of  engineering  systems. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  CIVL 
3101. 

3121.  Structural  Analysis  I.  (3).  Analysis  of  statically 
determinate  structures;  reactions,  shear,  and 
moment;  truss  analysis;  deflections;  influence  lines 
and  moving  loads.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  CIVL  2131. 
3131.  Design  of  Steel  Structures.  (3).  Current  design 
concepts  for  structural  steel  members  and  their  con- 
nections Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: CIVL  3121,  MECH  3322. 

3135.  Properties  of  Concrete.  (3).  Properties  of  aggre- 
gates and  Portland  cement;  mix  design;  testing  of 
plain  concrete;  properties  of  hardened  concrete; 
quality  control  parameters.  Two  lecture,  three  lab- 
oratory hours  per  week.  COREQUISITE:  MECH  3322. 

3136.  Bituminous  Materials  Engineering.  (3).  Source, 
manufacture,  processing,  types,  constituents,  tests, 
chemical  behavior,  specifications  and  uses  of  bitum- 
inous materials  and  aggregates  in  pavement  mix 
design  and  construction.  Two  lecture,  three  labora- 
tory hours  per  week.  COREQUISITE:  MECH  3322. 

3161.  Transportation  Systems  Engineering.  (3). 
(4161)  Development  and  function  of  transportation 
systems;  operational  control  and  characteristics;  sys- 
tem coordination,  traffic  flow  and  patterns.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  CIVL  1107, 
MECH  2322,  MATH  2322. 

3180.  Civil  Engineering  Hydraulics.  (3).  Basic  prin- 
ciples of  incompressible  fluid  mechanics  with  empha- 
sis on  hydrostatics,  conservation  of  energy  and 
momentum  with  application  on  engineering  analysis 
of  pipe  networks,  pumps,  and  open  channel  systems. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE: 
MECH  2332. 

3181.  Hydrology  and  Hydraulics.  (3).  (4148)  Quan- 
tification of  precipitation  and  runoff,  reservoir  and 
channel  routing,  and  design  of  drainage  systems  and 
open  channels.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: CIVL  3180. 


3182.  Hydrology  and  Hydraulics  Laboratory.  (1).  Prin- 
ciples of  fluid  mechanics,  open  channel  hydraulics, 
and  collection  of  hydrologic  data;  fluid  instrumen- 
tation, measurement  techniques,  data  collection 
methods,  and  organization  of  written  reports  of  exper- 
imental investigations.  Two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  COREQUISITE:  CIVL  3181. 
4111.  Engineering  Economics.  (3).  (3141).  Applica- 
tion of  economics  and  decision  theory  to  engineering 
alternatives  in  planning,  developing,  constructing, 
and  managing  engineering  projects.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week. 

4122.  Structural  Analysis  II.  (3).  (3122).  Analytical  and 
numerical  solutions  for  statically  indeterminate  struc- 
tures. Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: CIVL  3121,  MECH  3322. 
4131-6131.  Intermediate  Steel  Design.  (3).  Design  of 
plate  girders  and  composite  beams;  moment  connec- 
tions; current  code  provisions.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  CIVL  3131,  4122. 
4135.  Reinforced  Concrete  Design.  (3).  Strength  anal- 
ysis and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  members;  floor 
systems;  current  code  provisions.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  CIVL  31 21,  MECH  3322. 
4136-6136.  Intermediate  Reinforced  Concrete 
Design.  (3).  Design  of  two-way  slab  systems;  column 
design  including  length  effects;  current  code  provi- 
sions. Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: CIVL  4122,  4135. 

4141.  Water  and  Wastewater  Engineering.  (4).  Water 
and  wastewater  treatment  fundamentals;  water  qual- 
ity and  treatment;  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
treatment  of  wastewaters;  design  of  water  and  was- 
tewater treatment  units;  solid  waste  management; 
computer  application  in  design.  Three  lecture,  three 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  MECH 
3331. 

4143-6143.  Environmental  Engineering  I.  (3).  Basic 
physical  chemical  treatment  concepts  for  water  and 
wastewater  with  laboratory  demonstration  of  labo- 
ratory studies.  Two  lecture/  three  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  COREQUISITE:  CIVL  4141. 
4144-6144.  Environmental  Engineering  II.  (3).  Basic 
biological  treatment  concepts  for  wastewater  with 
laboratory  demonstration  of  unit  operations  as  well 
as  derivation  of  design  data  through  laboratory  stu- 
dies. Two  lecture/three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
COREQUISITE:  CIVL  4141. 

4151.  Soil  Mechanics.  (4).  Properties  of  soil  and  rock, 
including  identification  and  classification,  hydraulic 
properties,  consolidation  characteristics,  and  stress 
deformation-strength  relationships.  Three  lecture, 
three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITES: 
MECH  3322. 

4152.  Applied  Soil  Mechanics.  (3).  Subsurface  explo- 
ration, foundation  types,  foundation  construction, 
selection  of  foundation  type  and  basis  of  design,  earth 
retaining  structures,  and  slope  stability.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  CIVL  4151. 
4162-6162.  Traffic  Engineering.  (4).  Traits  and  behav- 
ior patterns  of  road  users  and  their  vehicles.  Includes 
traffic  signs  and  signals,  pavement  markings,  hazard 
delineation,  capacity,  accidents  and  parking  analysis. 
Three  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: CIVL  3161. 

4163-6163.  Airport  Planning  and  Design.  (3).  Aero- 
nautical demand  and  traffic  control;  airport  and  run- 
way configuration;  capacity  and  delay  analysis,  geo- 
metric design  of  runways  and  taxiways;  simulation 
of  airport  operations;  airport  access  and  parking; 
ground  movements  and  baggage  movements.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  CIVL  3161. 
4164-6164.  Route  Location  and  Design.  (3).  Elements 
of  route  location  and  design;  emphasis  on  horizontal 
and  vertical  alignment,  curvature,  gradient  and  sight 
distance.  Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  CIVL  3161. 

4171.  Construction  Engineering  I.  (3).  Planning,  esti- 
mating, and  bidding  of  heavy  construction  projects; 
development  and  use  of  scheduling  algorithms  for 
control  of  construction  projects;  linear  programming 
and  other  optimization  techniques  and  their  appli- 
cation to  resource  allocation  and  bidding  strategy. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  COREQUISITE:  CIVL 
4111. 

4172.  Construction  Engineering  II.  (3).  Selection  of 
equipment  for  heavy  construction  projects;  cost  anal- 
ysis, productivity,  procedures  and  safety  aspects  of 
construction     operations;     emphasis     on     heavy 


construction  project  synthesis.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  CIVL  4171. 
4173.  Construction  Contracts  and  Specifications.  (3). 
Principles  of  contract  law  as  applied  to  heavy  con- 
struction engineering;  legal  problems  in  preparing 
and  administering  construction  contracts;  varieties 
of  construction  contracts;  specification  organization 
and  interpretation;  engineer-client  relationships. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

4180.  Intermediate  Hydrology.  (3).  Current  methods 
and  techniques  used  in  hydrologic  analysis  and 
design  of  water  resources  projects;  streamf  low  hydro- 
graph  analysis,  groundwater  hydrology,  design  flood 
determination  and  project  feasibility.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  CIVL  3181  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

4190.  Water  Resources  Engineering.  (3).  Application 
of  engineering  principles  to  planning  and  design  of 
multipurpose  water  resources  projects,  various  phys- 
ical components  and  appurtenances  of  water  resour- 
ces projects  and  economic,  financial,  and  social 
feasibility  of  various  purposes.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  CIVL  3181,  4111  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

4191.  Civil  Engineering  Projects.  (1-3).  Independent 
investigation  of  a  Civil  Engineering  problem  in  con- 
sultation with  instructor.  PREREQUISITE:  consent  of 
instructor. 

4199.  Civil  Engineering  Design.  (3).  Design  of  a  civil 
engineering  system.  Establishment  of  design  objec- 
tives and  criteria;  synthesis  and  computer  assisted 
analysis  of  alternatives;  selection  of  optimum  system 
design;  preparation  of  detailed  system  descriptions 
including  design  sketches  and  engineering  drawings 
and  reports.  Two  lecture,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  ENGL  3601. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR  CARL  E.  HALFORD,  P.E., 

Chair 

Room  206B,  Engineering  Building 

Q820  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  (ELEC) 

1206.  Introduction  to  Electrical  Engineering.  (3). 
(ENGR  1006).  Engineering  process  from  problem 
formulation  to  creative  design;  introduction  to  com- 
puters and  computer  ethics;  of  text  processors  and 
spread  sheets. 

1207.  Electrical  Engineering  Computation.  (3).  Con- 
tinuation of  ELEC  1206  emphasizing  structured  solu- 
tions to  electrical  engineering  problems  through  use 
of  computers.  PREREQUISITE:  ELEC  1206. 

2201.  Circuit  Analysis  I.  (3).  Fundamental  properties 
of  electrical  circuits;  basic  concepts  and  circuit  ele- 
ments; analysis  methods  and  network  theorems;  sinu- 
soidal steady-state  response  of  single  and  three- 
phase circuits.  COREQUISITE:  ELEC 2203.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: MATH  2322. 

2203.  Circuit  Analysis  Laboratory.  (1).  Introduction 
to  utilization  of  meters,  oscilloscopes,  oscillators, 
power  supplies  and  related  test  equipment  in  exper- 
imental verification  of  basic  electric  circuit  theory. 
Three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  COREQUISITE: 
ELEC  2201. 

2222.  Digital  Circuit  Design.  (4).  Review  of  number 
systems  and  base  conversions.  Analysis  and  design 
of  digital  circuits.  Logic  and  sequential  design.  Intro- 
duction to  microprocessors.  Three  lecture,  three  lab- 
oratory hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  ELEC  1207. 

3201.  Circuit  Analysis  II.  (4).  Transient  analysis  of 
RLC  networks.  Complex  frequency  concepts.  Ideal 
transformers  and  magnetic  coupling.  Two  port  net- 
works and  network  synthesis.  Three  lecture,  three 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  ELEC 
2201,  MATH  3391. 

3202.  Transform  Methods  in  Network  Analysis.  (3). 
Introduction  to  transform  theory;  Fourier  Series; 
application  of  Fourier,  Laplace  and  Z-transforms  to 
solution  of  network  problems.  PREREQUISITE:  ELEC 
2201. 

3211.  Electronics  I.  (3).  Solid  state  devices  as  ele- 
ments of  electronic  circuits;  linear  models  and  linear 
operation  of  these  devices  emphasized.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: ELEC  2201 ,  2203. 
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3212.  Electronics  II.  (4).  Utilization  of  devices  in  linear, 
non-linear,  and  switching  modes  of  operation.  Model- 
ing and  simulation  of  electronic  circuits.  Three  lec- 
ture, three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: ELEC  2222,  3211,  3213. 

3213.  Electronics  I  Laboratory.  (1).  Emphasis  on 
laboratory  techniques  in  performance  of  basis  elec- 
tronic experiments.  COREQUISITE:  ELEC  321 1 . 

3220.  Engineering  Computer  Systems.  (3).  Structure 
and  organization  of  digital  computers  and  associated 
peripheral  devices.  Digital  representation  of  data, 
basic  instruction  sets,  instruction  execution  and 
addressing  techniques.  Subroutines  and  utility  pro- 
grams, systems  programs,  and  other  software 
oriented  toward  computer-controlled  systems.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: ELEC  2222. 

3221.  Matrix  Computer  Methods  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. (3).  Fundamentals  of  matrix  theory;  appli- 
cation of  matrix  theory  and  digital  computer  tech- 
niques to  the  solution  of  circuit  problems.  State 
equations  and  their  application  to  the  solution  of 
systems  of  differential  equations.  COREQUISITE: 
ELEC  3201. 

3230.  Decision  Making  for  Electrical  Engineering.  (3). 
Application  of  decision  theory,  economics,  and  ethics 
to  engineering  alternatives  in  planning,  developing, 
simulating,  modeling  and  optimization  of  engineering 
projects.  PREREQUISITES:  ELEC  3221  and 
permission. 

3240.  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory  I.  (3).  (4211). 
Maxwell's  equations  electrostatics,  magnetostatics 
and  time  varying  electromagnetic  fields.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: MATH  3391. 

4201.  Energy  Conversion.  (3).  Energy  conversion  by 
electromechanical  processes,  energy  relations  in 
magnetic  systems,  mathematical  modeling  of  mag- 
netic systems,  transformers  and  electrical  machines. 
PREREQUISITE:  ELEC  2201. 
4202-6202.  Electrical  Power  Systems.  (3).  Investiga- 
tion of  problems  associated  with  transmission  of 
electrical  energy.  Load-flow  studies,  and  fault  anal- 
ysis by  use  of  symmetrical  components.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: ELEC  3221. 

4203.  Energy  Conversion  Laboratory.  (1).  Fundamen- 
tal properties  associated  with  testing  and  utilization 
of  direct  current  and  of  alternating  current  equipment 
such  as  motors,  generators,  alternators  and  trans- 
formers. COREQUISITE:  ELEC  4201. 
4204-6204.  Power  Distribution  Systems.  (3).  Distri- 
bution of  power  from  transmission  systems  to  users; 
primary  and  secondary  feeders;  voltage  regulation; 
distribution  transformers;  overhead,  underground 
and  network  distribution  system  design;  lightning 
phenomena  and  protective  device  coordination.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: ELEC  4201,  4203. 
4212-6212.  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory  II.  (4).  Plane 
waves.  Steady  state  and  transient  solutions  of  trans- 
mission line  equations.  Steady  state  solutions  to 
waveguide  equations.  Three  lecture,  three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  ELEC  3240. 
4213-6213.  Antenna  Theory  and  Design.  (4).  Theory 
of  operation  and  design  of  antennas.  Determination 
of  antenna  radiation  characteristics.  Introduction  to 
antenna  array  theory.  Three  lecture,  three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  ELEC  3240. 
4221-6221.  Electronics  III.  (4).  Applications  of  analog 
and  digital  electronic  circuits.  Special  purpose  cir- 
cuits and  devices.  Three  lecture,  three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  ELEC  3212. 
4222-6222.  Digital  Logic  and  Computer  Design.  (3). 
Applications  of  digital  system  design  using  MSI,  LSI, 
and  VLSI  circuits.  Design  of  arithmetic  logic  units, 
multiple-input  controllers,  and  practical  interfacing 
techniques  in  developing  small  digital  computers. 
PREREQUISITE:  ELEC  2222. 

4223-6223.  Electrical  Engineering  Instrumentation. 
(4).  (3222).  Transducers  for  physical  systems. 
Mechanical,  temperature,  acoustic,  and  biomedical 
transducers.  Methods  of  processing  and  analyzing 
data.  Three  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  ELEC  3212. 

4230-6230.  Data  Communication  Systems.  (3).  Data 
communications  in  information  and  computing  sys- 
tems. Analog  and  digital  means  of  transmitting  and 
controlling  information.  Organization  and  require- 
ments of  data  communication  systems  including 
modulation  and  demodulation,  multiplexing,  switch- 
ing, error  detection  and  correction.  On  and  Off  line, 
real  and  non-real  time,  and  time  sharing  systems. 
PREREQUISITE:  ELEC  3202. 
4231-6231.  Communication  Theory.  (3).  Frequency 
and  time  domain.  Modulation,  random  signal  theory; 
autocorrelation;  basic  information  theory,  noise, 
communication  systems.  PREREQUISITE:  ELEC 
3202. 


4232-6232.  Discrete  Signal  Processing.  (3).  Introduc- 
tion to  deterministic  and  random  discrete  time  signal 
analysis.  Includes  signal  time  averaging,  digital  fil- 
tering, spectral  analysis,  and  detection  and  estimation 
of  signals.  Applications  to  computer  processing  bio- 
medical, seismic,  and  radar  signals.  PREREQUISITE: 
ELEC  3202. 

4233-6233.  Satellite  Communications.  (3).  Earth- 
satellite  link  model;  signal  processing  and  interfacing; 
modulation  techniques  for  satellite  systems;  coding 
and  synchronization  techniques.  PREREQUISITE: 
ELEC  4230  or  4231. 

4234-6234.  Error  Correcting  Codes.  (3).  Galois  Fields 
algebra;  current  error  correcting  coding  techniques 
for  protection  of  digital  data  communication  systems; 
random  and  burst  error  codes.  PREREQUISITES: 
ELEC  4230  or  4231 

4235.  Communications  Laboratory.  (1).  Investiga- 
tions in  fundamental  properties  of  communication 
systems;  experimental  procedures  in  spectral  anal- 
ysis, Fourier  analysis,  amplitude  and  frequency  mod- 
ulation, and  filtering.  Three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  COREQUISITE:  ELEC  4231. 

4240-6240.  Introduction  to  Quantum  Electronics.  (3). 

Quantum  concepts,  Schrodinger  equation,  quantiza- 
tion of  electromagnetic  radiation.  Laser  theory  and 
application  PREREQUISITE:  ELEC  3240. 

4241-6241.   Solid   State   Physical   Electronics.   (3). 

Quantum  concepts;  statistics;  crystal  structure;  con- 
duction processes  in  solids;  p-n  junctions  and  devi- 
ces; field-effect  devices;  charge  transfer  devices. 
PREREQUISITE:  ELEC  3211,  3240. 

4242-6242.  Electro-Optical  Systems.  (3).  Principles 
of  radiometry  and  the  engineering  aspects  of  electro- 
optical  devices  such  as  lasers,  trackers,  FLIRs, 
infrared  sources  and  detectors.  Video  techniques  for 
display  and  analysis.  PREREQUISITE:  ELEC  3202. 

4243-6243.  Linear  Optical  Systems.  (3).  Review  of 
Fourier  techniques  for  analysis  and  design  of  linear 
systems,  extension  to  2-dimensional  techniques,  2- 
dimensional  transform  applied  to  linear  optical  sys- 
tems and  optical  data  processing.  PREREQUISITE: 
ELEC  3202. 

4251-6251.  Control  System  Engineering.  (3).  General 
equations  of  physical  linear  systems  and  their  transfer 
functions.  Transient  analysis  and  stability  of  servo 
systems.  The  Bode  plot,  Nichols  chart,  Nyquist  plot, 
Routh  criterion,  root  locus  methods,  introduction  to 
compensation  techniques  and  systems  in  state  space. 
PREREQUISITES:  ELEC  3202,  3221 .  COREQUISITE: 
ELEC  4253. 


4252-6252.  Digital  Control  Systems.  (3).  Problems 
and  analysis  techniques  applicable  to  digital  control 
systems.  Prior  knowledge  of  Laplace  transforms 
required;  basic  knowledge  of  feedback  control  theory 
desirable.  PREREQUISITES:  ELEC  3202,  3221. 
COREQUISITE:  ELEC  4253. 

4253-6253.  Control  Systems  Laboratory.  (1).  Inves- 
tigations in  fundamental  properties  associated  with 
control  systems  engineering.  Laboratory  procedures 
in  analysis  of  control  systems,  compensating  net- 
works, analog  and  digital  computer  simulations. 
COREQUISITE:  ELEC  4251  or  ELEC  4252. 
4255-6255.  Introduction  to  Robotics.  (3).  Review  and 
application  of  kinematics,  control  systems  and 
microprocessors  to  robot  manipulators.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: Senior  standing  in  Electrical  Engineering  or 
permission. 

4261-6261.  Introduction  to  Network  Synthesis.  (3). 
Synthesis  of  canonical  driving  point  and  two  port 
network  impedances;  design  of  two  port  networks 
and  transfer  function  realizations  utilizing  active  net- 
works and  techniques.  Project  required.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: ELEC  3202 

4270-6270.  Introduction  to  Microprocessors.  (3).  LSI 
circuitry,  microprocessor  architecture,  hardware  and 
software,  application  and  system  design.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: ELEC  2222 

4271-6271.  Microcomputer  Techniques.  (3).  Use  of 
high  level  languages  in  microcomputer  system 
design.  Introduction  to  popular  16-bit  machines. 
PREREQUISITES:  ELEC  4270  or  3220. 
4272-6272.  Engineering  Software.  (3).  Use  of  scien- 
tific software  package;  introduction  to  hierarchal 
operating  systems;  C  programming  language.  PRE- 
REQUISITE; ELEC  3221  or  permission  of  instructor. 
4280.  Electrical  Engineering  Design.  (3).  Individual 
and/or  team  design  projects  which  require  creative 
application  of  electrical  engineering  concepts.  Oral 
and  written  presentations  required.  PREREQUISITE: 
ELEC  3202,  3212. 

4900-09-6900-09.  Special  Topics  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. (1-3).  Topics  are  varied  and  announced  in 
Schedule  of  Classes. 

4991.  Electrical  Engineering  Projects  I.  (1-3).  Inde- 
pendent investigation  of  problem  selected  in  consul- 
tation with  instructor;  report  required.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: senior  standing. 

4992.  Electrical  Engineering  Projects  II.  (1-3).  Design, 
construction  and  testing  of  project  investigated  in 
ELEC  4991;  report  required.  PREREQUISITE:  ELEC 
4991. 
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Q890  TECHNOLOGY  (TECH) 
1010.  Introduction  to  Computer  Usage  (3).  Instruction 
on  how  computers  operate.  Methods  of  communi- 
cating with  computers  through  input  and  output 
devices.  Elementary  and  familiar  calculations  pro- 
grammed in  BASIC.  Hands-on  operational  expe- 
rience with  remote  terminal  equipment.  Two  lecture, 
three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE: 
high  school  mathematics. 

1210.  Pascal  Programming.  (3).  Computer  usage  in 
engineering  technology;  emphasis  on  use  of  Pascal 
programming  in  solving  technical  problems.  Two 
lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: TECH  1010  or  BASIC  programming  and 
MATH  1213. 

1411.  Introduction  to  Technology.  (1).  Emphasis  on 
engineering  technology  programs  as  to  content  and 
opportunities  upon  graduation;  technical  applica- 
tions, calculations  and  activities  related  to  various 
technological  disciplines;  approaches  to  basic 
research  techniques  and  problem  solving. 
1511.  Graphics.  (3).  Introduction  to  graphic  repre- 
sentation and  presentation  of  orthographic  projec- 
tion, dimensioning,  and  pictorials.  Sketching,  draw- 
ing with  instruments,  and  introduction  to  CADD 
(c«rnputer  aided  drafting  and  design).  Interpretation 
of  drawings.  Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per 
week. 

1555.  History  of  Architecture.  (3).  Major  trends  in 
architecture  from  prehistoric  times  to  present. 
Emphasis  on  impact  of  technological  and  social 
changes  on  prevailing  architectural  styles. 
1611.  Forest  Products  Technology.  (3).  Lecture  and 
related  laboratory  activities  employed  to  study  fun- 
damental concepts  of  manufacturing,  wood  technol- 
ogy, wood  products,  and  related  wood  processes. 
Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
1711.  Manufacturing  Processes  I.  (3).  Introduction  to 
manufacturing  processes  and  machine  tool  technol- 
ogy used  to  shape  materials  into  useful  products. 
Coverage  of  threads,  dimensioning,  and  surface  fin- 
ish. U.S.  and  metric  systems.  Laboratories  are  con- 
ducted utilizing  traditional  machine  operations.  Two 
lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
1811.  Electronics  Technology  I.  (3).  Introduction  to 
fundamental  electrical  and  electronic  theory  and 
devices,  circuit  and  network  theorems,  laboratory 
emphasis  on  basic  electrical  measurements  and 
proper  use  of  instruments.  Two  lecture,  three  lab- 
oratory hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH 
1213. 

1841.  Residential  and  Industrial  Electricity.  (3).  Elec- 
trical materials,  devices,  procedures,  and  regulations 
involving  the  control  and  distribution  of  electrical 
power  in  private  and  commercial  facilities. 
2010.  Microcomputer  Applications.  (3).  Application 
programs  including  MS-DOS,  word  processing, 
spreadsheets,  data  bases.  Hands-on  operational 
experience  with  microcomputers.  Two  lecture,  three 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

2230.  Pulse  and  Digital  Circuits.  (4).  Analysis  and 
design  of  pulse  and  digital  electronic  circuits  using 
discrete  transistors.  Three  lecture,  three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH  2821. 
2251.  Advanced  Programming  Techniques.  (4). 
Modeling  techniques  applicable  to  engineering  tech- 
nology. Subprograms  tape  input/output,  random- 
access  storage  devices,  complex  arithmetic,  and  dou- 
ble precision  operations  emphasized.  Three  lecture, 
three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE: 
TECH  1010  or  1210.  COREQUISITE:  2944. 
2261. Data  Structures.  (4).  (3251)  Application  of  high 
speed  digital  computer  to  problems  associated  with 
storage  and  retrieval  of  numeric  and  non-numeric 
data  in  engineering  systems.  Includes  representation 
and  organization  for  storing  of  data,  searching  and 
sorting  techniques,  decision  tables,  and  file  mainte- 
nance techniques.  Three  lecture,  three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH  2251  or 
equivalent. 

2451.  Introduction  to  Surveying.  (3).  (1451).  Survey- 
ing practices,  calculations,  and  use  of  topographical 
conventions.  Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITES:  MATH  1213. 
2511.  Descriptive  Geometry.  (3).  Three-dimensional 
projection  theory  for  geometric  construction  and 
determination  of  length,  angles,  and  shapes;  empha- 


sis on  graphical  exercises  and  practical  projects  as 
encountered  in  the  major  engineering  fields.  Con- 
cepts of  board  drawings,  and  CADD  are  utilized  to 
develop  lab  activities.  U.S.  and  metric  system  used. 
Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: TECH  1511. 

2555.  Architectural  Design  I.  (4).  Fundamentals  of 
architectural  design;  basic  techniques  of  drafting, 
perspectives,  presentation  and  working  drawings. 
Three  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

2556.  Site  and  Environmental  Planning.  (3).  Building 
sites;  selection  and  utilization,  including  environmen- 
tal influences.  Technical  aspects  such  as  zoning, 
contour  lines,  parking,  ingress/egress,  site  drainage, 
building  location  and  landscaping.  Two  lecture,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH 
2555. 

2820.  Electronics  Technology  II.  (3).  (1821).  Circuit 
analysis  methods  in  modern  electronics  technology. 
Laboratory  confirmation  of  mathematical  solutions 
to  problems  involving  Direct  and  Alternating  Cur- 
rents. Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  TECH  1811. 

2821.  Electronics  Technology  III.  (3).  Theory  of  solid- 
state  devices  and  electron  tubes  with  applications  in 
power  supplies,  amplifiers  and  other  basic  electronic 
circuits.  Solid-State  diodes,  bipolar  junction  transis- 
tors, and  field  effect  transistors  emphasized.  Two 
lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: TECH  1811. 

2831.  Electronics  Technology  IV.  (3).  Theory  of  semi- 
conductor devices  and  their  applications  in  multis- 
tage circuits,  sinusoidal  and  nonsinusoidal  oscilla- 
tors, and  other  fundamental  electronic  circuits.  Both 
discrete  components  and  integrated  circuits;  empha- 
sis on  integrated  circuits.  Two  lecture,  three  labo- 
ratory hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH  2821 . 

2944.  Analysis  for  Engineering  Technology  (4).  Appli- 
cation of  mathematical,  scientific,  and  engineering 
principles  to  solution  of  technology  problems,  using 
a  variety  of  examples  from  various  major  areas  in 
Technology.  Students  analyze  and  provide  accepta- 
ble solutions  to  ascending  order  of  well  designed 
problems  using  language  and  techniques  or  related 
technological  disciplines  and  selected  areas  of 
mathematics,  such  as  algebra,  trigonometry,  calcu- 
lus, and  differential  equations.  Three  lecture,  three 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH 
1321. 

3232.  Digital  Technology.  (3).  Numbering  systems 
and  codes,  logic  gates,  Boolean  algebra,  Combina- 
tional logic,  TTL  circuits,  and  memory  devices.  Two 
lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: TECH  2230. 

3233.  Microprocessor  Technology  (4).  Industrial  and 
commercial  applications  of  microcomputers  and 
microprocessors;  theory  of  operation  of  MSI  and  LSI 
logical  devices,  memory  and  input/output  devices; 
techniques  of  microprogramming,  testing  and  main- 
tenance. Three  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH  3232. 

3251.  Assembly  Language  Programming.  (4).  (4251). 

Investigation  of  a  particular  mini-computer  from  pro- 
grammer's viewpoint.  Includes  machine  representa- 
tion of  data,  instruction  formats,  machine  operation 
and  addressing  techniques,  input/output,  and  inter- 
rupts. Applications  include  use  of  minicomputers  for 
numerical  control  and  in  sensor  based  systems.  Three 
lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  COREQ- 
UISITE: TECH  3232. 

3271.  Computer  Simulation  Technology.  (4).  Lan- 
guages designed  for  simulation  of  physical  systems. 
Includes  general  purpose  languages,  as  well  as  lan- 
guages designed  for  electronics  and  construction 
technology.  Laboratory  consists  of  application  of 
analog,  digital  and  hybrid  computers  to  simulate  large 
scale  systems.  Three  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH  2261,  TECH  2944. 
3350.  Fluid  Power.  (3).  Fundamental  principles  of 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic  systems;  emphasis  on  fluid 
instrumentation,  control,  and  measurement.  Two  lec- 
ture, three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: MATH  1213. 

3386.  Occupational  Safety  (3).  (3387).  Hazards  and 
safety  procedures  for  general  industry  and 
construction. 

3400.  Forces  and  Force  Systems.  (3).  Force  systems 
and  their  solution;  that  branch  of  mechanics  which 
deals  with  fources  and  effects  of  forces  acting  upon 
rigid  bodies  at  rest.  COREQUISITES:  TECH  2944, 
PHYS2111. 

3401.  Strength  of  Materials.  (3).  Analysis  and  study 
of  structural  materials.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH  3400. 


3408.  Industrial  Materials.  (3).  Properties  of  structural 
materials  and  methods  used  to  test  for  these 
properties. 

3409.  Materials  Testing  Practicum.  (1).  Qualitative 
material  properties  with  emphasis  on  standards, 
specifications,  and  methods  of  testing  along  with 
significance  of  data  collected  as  well  as  practice  of 
interpreting  and  preparing  reports  of  results  of 
investigation. 

3410.  Plastic  Properties  and  Processes.  (3).  Classi- 
fication and  properties  of  basic  groups  of  plastics 
and  industrial  processes  and  techniques  used  in 
transforming  raw  materials  into  usable  products.  Two 
lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: TECH  1711,  2251. 

3414.  Construction  Administration.  (3).  Ethical  prac- 
tice, social  responsibility,  licensing,  codes,  and  public 
regulation  of  contracting,  specification  writing  and 
interpretation,  functions  of  architect-engineer  and 
owner,  construction  contracts,  bonding,  insurance, 
indemnification,  labor  agreements  and  jurisdictional 
procedures,  joint  venture  and  subcontract 
relationship. 

3421.  Manufacturing  Processes  II.  (3).  Processes  and 
techniques  used  to  shape  materials  into  useful  pro- 
ducts Techniques  include  cutting,  molding,  stamp- 
ing, extruding  and  power  metallurgy.  Major  emphasis 
on  principles  and  applications  of  numerical  controls. 
Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: TECH  1711. 

3440.  Project  Cost  Evaluation.  (3).  Industrial  as  well 
as  personal  financial  situations  and  how  they  are 
affected  by  interest  rates  and  "Time  Value"  of  money. 
Investigation  of  economic  alternatives  including 
applications  of  existing  formulas,  techniques,  and 
methods.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

3451.  Construction  Surveying  Methods.  (3).  Methods, 
techniques  and  formulas  necessary  to  establish  con- 
trolling points  at  any  construction  site.  Both  office 
and  field  procedures  required  to  locate  centerlines 
and  bounds  of  structures.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH 
2451. 

3471.  Structural  Design  I.  (3).  Fundamentals  of  struc- 
tural design  and  analysis  of  steel  and  timber  buildings 
and  building  components.  PREREQUISITES:  MATH 
1321,  TECH  3401. 

3472.  Structural  Design  II.  (3).  Fundamentals  of  struc- 
tural design  and  analysis  of  concrete  buildings  and 
building  components.  PREREQUISITES:  MATH 
1321,  TECH  3401. 

3491.  Estimating.  (3).  Study  and  practice  of  speci- 
fications, bidding  procedures,  and  estimating.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: TECH  2555. 

3520.  Architectural  Design  II.  (3).  Basic  design  con- 
cepts and  methods  as  applied  to  building  types, 
design,  construction,  and  systems  for  units  of  con- 
temporary architecture.  Two  lecture,  three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE  TECH  2555,  2556, 
3471. 

3525.  Building  Codes  and  Regulations.  (3).  (4525). 

General  and  local  codes  and  regulations  that  influ- 
ence design  and  construction  of  buildings.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: TECH  1010,  2010,  2555. 

3531.  Mechanical  Equipment  in  Construction.  (3). 

Studies  in  environmental  technologies  in  architec- 
ture; mechanical  systems,  plumbing,  electrical  and 
energy  conservation.  PREREQUISITE:  PHYS2111. 
3561.  Computer  Applications  in  Architecture.  (4). 
Computer  Aided  Drafting  and  Design  applications  to 
produce  computer  generated  architectural  design 
and  working  drawings.  Two  lecture,  four  laboratory 
hoursperweek.  PREREQUISITES:  TECH  1010,  2010, 
2555. 

3573.  Dynamics  and  Mechanical  Design.  (3).  Basic 
consideration  of  kinematics,  linkages,  mechanisms 
and  their  relation  to  dynamic  properties  such  as  force, 
mass  and  acceleration.  PREREQUISITES:  TECH 
2944,  3400. 

3591.  Land  Surveying.  (3).  Historical  background  of 
property  surveys.  Writing  adequate  land  descriptions. 
Interpretation  of  old  descriptions.  Excess  and  defi- 
ciency. Riparian  rights.  Field  practice.  Two  lecture, 
three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE: 
TECH  2451. 

3601.  Light  Frame  Building  Construction  and  Esti- 
mating. (3).  Contemporary  light  frame  building  con- 
struction; emphasis  on  estimating,  building  materials, 
and  building  systems.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH  2555. 
3718.  Welding  and  Metallurgy.  (3).  (3731).  Properties 
of  metals;  emphasis  on  physical  and  mechanical 
properties  related  to  welding,  cold  and  hot  working, 
heat  treating  and  testing.  Three  lecture,  two  labo- 
ratory hours  per  week. 
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3811.  Electronics  Communications.  (3).  Principles  of 
modulation  and  demodulation,  in  depth;  together  with 
associated  radio  transmitter  and  receiver  circuitry, 
telephone  applications  and  electronic  navigational 
aids.  Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  TECH  2831. 

3821.  Industrial  Electronics.  (3).  Electronic  circuits 
and  systems  in  modern  industry.  Theory  and  indus- 
trial applications  of  devices  such  as  gas  and  vacuum 
tubes,  unijunction  transistors,  silicon  controlled  rec- 
tifiers, diacs,  triacs.  opto-electronics,  and  synchros. 
Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: TECH  2831,  2944 

3822.  Control  Instrumentation.  (4).  Theory  of  appli- 
cation of  automatic  control  equipment,  principles, 
operations  and  construction  of  pneumatic  hydraulic, 
electrical,  and  automatic  ratio  controllers.  Three  lec- 
ture, three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: TECH  3821. 

3841.  Advanced  Applied  Electricity.  (3).  Generation 
and  utilization  of  single  and  polyphase  electrical 
power  in  home  and  industry;  DC  and  AC  generators, 
motors,  regulators  and  meters  in  both  individual  and 
systems  applications.  Two  lecture,  three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH  2820. 

3940.  Analytic  Approaches  to  Public  Fire  Protection. 
(3).  Systems  analysis  and  its  use  and  limitations  in 
fire  protection  and  other  problem  areas  Illustrated 
with  case  studies  and  models  using  the  systems 
approach  to  fire  suppression  and  prevention.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: admission  restricted  to  students  seeking 
B.P.S.  degree  in  Fire  Administration  or  Fire  Preven- 
tion Technology. 

3942.  Fire  Related  Human  Factors.  (3).  Dynamics  of 
human  behavior  in  fire  incidents  related  to  building 
design,  codes  and  ordinances,  and  other  fire  prev- 
ention practices  PREREQUISITE:  admission  res- 
tricted to  students  seeking  B.P.S.  degree  in  Fire 
Administration  or  Fire  Prevention  Technology. 

3944.  Fire  Protection  Structure  and  Systems  Design. 
(3).  Design  principles  involved  in  protection  of  struc- 
ture from  fire  involvement.  Empirical  tests  and  pre- 
diction procedures.  Control  detection,  and  suppres- 
sion system  design  practices  Fundamentals  of 
hydraulic  design  of  sprinkler  and  water  spray  systems 
with  recent  innovations.  PREREQUISITE:  admission 
restricted  to  students  seeking  B.P.S  degree  in  Fire 
Administration  or  Fire  Prevention  Technology. 

3945.  Incendiary  Fire  Analysis  and  Investigation.  (3). 

Procedures  and  techniques  for  collection,  compar- 
ison, and  analysis  of  physical  evidence  related  to  fire 
origin;  principles  of  evidence  of  ignition  phenomenon 
and  propagation  variables,  legislative,  economic,  psy- 
chological, and  sociological  variables  of  incendiary 
fire;  role  of  insurance  and  government  programs. 
PREREQUISITE:  students  of  B.P.S.  degree  in  Fire 
Administration  or  Fire  Prevention  Technology 
program. 

3946.  Fire  Dynamics.  (3).  Fire  propagation  pheno- 
menon in  both  fuel  and  air  regulated  phases;  variables 
in  pre-  and  post-flashover  fire  development;  geomet- 
ric, material,  gaseous,  fluid  flow,  and  thermodynamic 
parameters;  compartment  and  building  fire  models. 
PREREQUISITE:  student  of  B.P.S.  degree  in  Fire 
Administration  or  Fire  Prevention  Technology 
program. 

3947.  Applications  of  Fire  Research.  (3).  Fire  research 
and  its  application;  transfer  and  implications  of  avail- 
able research  results  for  fire  prevention  and  protec- 
tion programs;  national  and  international  studies  and 
research  developments.  PREREQUISITE:  student  of 

i  B.P.S.  degree  in  Fire  Administration  or  Fire  Preven- 
tion Technology  program. 

1 4234.  Microprocessor  Interfacing  Techniques.  (4). 

:  Application  of  microprocessors  to  equipment; 
|  emphasis  on  interface  problems.  Techniques  employ- 
|ing  conventional  Logic  devices  as  well  as  LSI  com- 
iponents.  Testing  and  maintenance  techniques  of 
|  equipment  using  microprocessor  based  design. 
j  Three  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
jREQUISITE:  TECH  3233. 

'4235.  Microcomputer  Systems.  (4).  Design  and  con- 
struction of  complete  microcomputer  system  includ- 
ing microprocessor,  RAM,  EPROM,  input-output 
devices,  and  assembly  language  operating  system. 
I  Three  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: TECH  4234. 

14261-6261.  Computer  Applications  in  Technology. 
(4).  Applications  of  problem  oriented  and  procedure 

i  oriented  languages  to  problems  from  selected  areas 
of  engineering  technology.  Includes  data  collecting, 

I  modeling  techniques,  constraints,  program  develop- 
ment and  validation.  Areas  of  emphasis  may  vary  to 
meet  student  needs.  Three  lecture,  three  laboratory 

i  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH  3271. 


4271.  Computer  Techniques.  (4).  Advanced  computer 
techniques  in  industry.  Includes  APT  programming 
for  NC  machine  tools,  application  of  computer  to 
solve  PERT  networks  and  applications  in  production 
planning  and  control.  Three  lecture,  three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH  2251 . 

4272.  Operating  Systems  and  Data  Communications. 
(4).  Introduction  to  operating  system  principles  and 
data  communications;  includes  networking  of  com- 
puters. Emphasis  on  hardware  and  software  inter- 
action in  overall  system.  Three  lecture,  three  laboar- 
atory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  TECH  3233, 
3251. 

4381.  Principles  of  Supervision.  (3).  Functions  of 
supervisory  personnel. 

4460.  Motion  and  Time  Analysis.  (3).  Methods 
improvement,  motion  economy,  and  development  of 
time  standard  by  direct  observation,  predetermined 
time  standards,  and  synthesis. 

4462.  Statistical  and  Quality  Control.  (3).  Statistical 
methods  for  analyzing  quality  problems;  include  con- 
trol charts  for  variables  and  attributes;  single,  double 
and  multiple  lot-by-lot  acceptance  sampling  plans; 
and  computer  applications  to  quality  assurance. 
4464.  Production  Control.  (3).  Planning  and  control 
of  production;  emphasis  on  intermittent  and  contin- 
uous manufacturing.  Fields  of  study  include  forecast- 
ing, designing  control  forms,  using  visual  controls, 
scheduling,  dispatching,  preplanning,  and  using  crit- 
ical path  techniques.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH  4460. 
4466.  Plant  Layout.  (3).  Designing  a  plant  with  respect 
to  material  handling,  machine  location,  auxiliary  ser- 
vices, capital  requirements,  safety,  and  personnel 
organization.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH  4464. 

4470-6470.  Human  Performance  in  Manufacturing. 
(3).  People-machine  environment  systems;  human 
anatomical,  physiological  and  pyschological  capabil- 
ities and  limitations  related  to  work  and  workplace. 
Application  through  lab  experiences  and  plant  visits. 
Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
4472-6472.  Computer  Aided  Design.  (3).  Overview  of 
computer  aided  design  (CAD)  technology;  underly- 
ing principles,  integrated  systems  philosophy,  dis- 
ciplinary and  industrial  applications,  hardware  and 
software  principles,  management  and  human  aspects 
benefit  Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  TECH  1511. 

4474-6474.  Automation  and  Robotics.  (3).  (4476). 

Concepts  of  factory  automation  and  industrial  robot- 
ics. PREREQUISITE:  TECH  1010,  4462. 

4476-6476.  Computer  Aided  Manufacturing.  (3). 
(4474).  Use  of  computers  in  manufacturing  including 
product,  instrumentation  and  process  environments. 
Hardware  and  software  fundamentals.  Survey  of  num- 
bering systems  and  digital  electronics.  Emphasis  on 
applications  and  management  aspects  of  computer 
aided  manufacturing  systems.  Two  lecture,  three 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH 
1010  or  1210,  4462. 

4478-6478.  Advanced  Numerical  Control  Program- 
ming. (3).  Advanced  applications  and  concepts  of 
APT  and  COMPACT  II  programming  languages  for 
numerical  control.  Includes  the  use  of  family  part 
programming  and  subroutines.  Two  lecture,  three 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH 
4476. 

4510.  Construction  Planning  and  Scheduling.  (3). 

Principles  of  planning  scheduling,  organizing,  and 
controlling  construction  projects.  Studies  in  critical 
path  method  (CPM)  and  PERT,  with  resource  leveling 
and  financial  scheduling.  Computer  applications  in 
CPM  and  PERT  emphasized. 

4512.  Soil  Technology  in  Construction.  (3).  Soil  tech- 
nology as  applied  to  construction  field.  Fundamental 
properties  of  soils  with  application  to  foundations, 
highways,  retaining  walls  and  slope  stability.  Rela- 
tionship between  soil  characteristics  and  geologic 
formations.  Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITE:  PHYS  21 1 1 . 
4515.  Architectural  Design  III.  (4).  Design  concepts 
and  methods  as  related  to  mass  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical architectural  development.  Three  lecture,  three 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  TECH 
2556,  3520,  3525,  3472,  3472. 
4520.  Construction  Methods  and  Equipment.  (3). 
Theory  and  practice  of  construction  operations, 
equipment  utilization,  construction  methods,  analysis 
of  costs,  crew  and  equipment. 
4530.  Architectural  Specifications  and  Contracts.  (3). 
Examination  of  typical  contract  documents  beginning 
with  agreement  between  architect  and  owner  and 


continuing  through  construction  Emphasis  on  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  each  party.  CSI  format  for 
specifications,  including  proper  organizatin,  writing 
and  utilization  of  complete  set  of  specifications. 
PREREQUISITE:  TECH  3520;  ENGL  3601 

4571.  Tool  Design.  (3).  Concepts  of  geometric  tole- 
rancing  in  design  of  tools  for  fabrication  and  assem- 
bly; development  and  implementation  of  tooling,  dies, 
jigs,  and  fixtures;  ANSI  and  ISO  standards  applied 
to  all  design  concepts;  Board  drawing  and  CADD  in 
lab  activities.  Two  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  PREREQUISITES:  TECH  2511,  3401.  COREQ- 
UISITE:  TECH  4472. 

4615.  Architectural  Design  IV.  (5).  Architectural  Sche- 
matics and  Design  presentation  Design  presentation 
concepts  as  applied  in  architectural  practice,  munic- 
ipal planning  and  realted  city  and  urban  design  and 
development.  Techniques  and  philosophies  of  sche- 
matic and  oral  presentations  Field  trips  to  architec- 
tural and  community  planning  offices  Three  lecture, 
four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE: 
TECH  4515. 

4801.  Antenna  Technology.  (4).  Detailed  examination 
of  transmission  lines  and  antennas,  using  applica- 
tions approach  with  minimum  of  purely  mathematical 
analysis;  applications  in  both  wire  and  wireless  sys- 
tems. Three  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  TECH  3811. 

4811.  Advanced  Electronic  Communications  Tech- 
nology. (3).  Concepts,  systems  and  practical  appli- 
cations in  generation,  transmission  and  detection  of 
aural,  data  and  visual  information  in  analog  and  digital 
form  PREREQUISITES:  TECH  3811. 

4821.  Microwave  Technology.  (4).  Generation  and 
transmission  of  energy  at  frequencies  above  300 
megahertz,  emphasizing  techniques  and  equipment 
which  contrast  sharply  with  those  at  lower  frequen- 
cies. Three  lecture,  three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  TECH  3811. 

4841.  Video  Communications.  (3).  Theory  and  appli- 
cation of  technical  equipment  for  generation,  trans- 
mission, and  reception  of  video  signals,  both  closed 
circuit  and  broadcast.  Two  lecture,  three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  TECH  381 1 . 

4950-6950.  Product  Safety  Management.  (3).  (3921, 
3931).  Study  of  modern  concepts  of  accident  prev- 
ention by  means  of  safety  analysis.  Analyses  of 
responsibilities  and  requirements  of  management  in 
producing  safe  consumer  products.  Emphasis  on 
electrical  and  mechanical  hazards. 

4944.  Problems  in  Technology.  (3).  Study  and 
research  in  specific  area  culminating  in  an  integrating 
experience  through  individual  and/or  group  proiects 
and  technical  reports.  PREREQUISITE:  Seniors 
within  two  semesters  of  graduation. 
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1306.  Mechanical  Engineering  Fundamentals.  (2). 

Problem  formulation,  elementary  computer  and  gra- 
phical methods  of  solution.  Professional  ethics  and 
practice  of  engineering;  engineering  sketching  tech- 
niques; report  writing  using  word  processor  on 
microcomputer. 

1307.  Mechanical  Engineering  Computing.  (3).  Con- 
tinuation of  ENGR  1006,  with  emphasis  on  computer 
solutions  of  mechanical  engineering  problems. 
2332.  Dynamics.  (3).  Kinematics  and  kinetics  of  par- 
ticles and  rigid  bodies.  PREREQUISITE:  CIVL  2131. 
2362.  Process  Principles  for  Chemical  Engineers.  (3). 
Stochiometric  analysis  of  chemical  reactions.  Inves- 
tigation of  homogeneous  mixtures  and  phase  equi- 
libria. Emphasis  on  treatment  of  material  and  energy 
balances  of  chemical  process  systems.  COREQUI- 
SITE:  MECH  2332. 

3305.  Mechanical  Instrumentation  and  Measurement. 
(3).  Accuracy,  precision  and  statistical  consideration 
of  measurement  data;  dynamics  of  measurement; 
displacement,  velocity  acceleration,  force,  torque, 
pressure  and  temperature  measurement;  mechanical 
impedance;  measurement  of  fluids  and  instrumen- 
tation systems.  PREREQUISITES:  MECH  2332;  ELEC 
2201,2203. 

3306.  Mechanical  Instrumentation  Laboratory.  (1). 
Introduction  to  sensors  and  basic  instrumentation 
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systems  used  in  mechanical  engineering;  emphasis 
on  experimental  techniques  and  reporting  of  results. 
Three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  COREQUISITE: 
MECH  3305. 

3311.  Engineering  Thermodynamics  I.  (3).  Laws  of 
thermodynamics  and  their  applications  to  engineer- 
ing problems.  PREREQUISITES:  MATH  2322;  PHYS 
2512. 

3312.  Engineering  Thermodynamics  II.  (3).  Applica- 
tions of  thermodynamics  laws;  emphasis  on  real 
gases,  real  gas  mixtures,  combustion,  gas  cycles  and 
vapor  cycles.  PREREQUISITES:  MECH  3311,  CHEM 
1112. 

3320.  Materials  Science.  (3).  (3361)  Structure  and 
properties  of  solids;  modification  of  structure  for 
engineering  purposes;  characteristics  of  polymers, 
ceramics,  and  metal.  PREREQUISITES:  PHYS  2512, 
CHEM  1112. 

3321.  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  Machines.  (3). 
Kinematical  and  dynamical  analyses  of  machines  and 
mechanisms  including  rigid  body  dynamics,  balanc- 
ing of  machines,  and  vibrations.  PREREQUISITES: 
MECH  2332,  3341;  MATH  3391. 

3322.  Mechanics  of  Materials.  (3).  Analysis  of  stress 
and  strain  of  deformable  solids;  tension,  compres- 
sion, torsion  and  flexure.  PREREQUISITE:  CIVL  2131 . 

3323.  Mechanical  Design  and  Analysis.  (3).  Metho- 
dology and  practice  in  designing  machine  compo- 
nents by  integrating  principles  from  mechanics  of 
materials,  failure  theory,  fatigue,  economics  and 
other  principles.  PREREQUISITE:  MECH  3322. 
3325.  Materials  Laboratory.  (1).  Materials  testing  and 
evaluation.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
COREQUESITE:  MECH  3322.  PREREQUISITE: 
MECH  3320. 

3331.  Mechanics  of  Fluids.  (3).  Statics  and  dynamics 
of  fluids;  applications  to  measurement  of  properties 
of  water  and  air  flows.  PREREQUISITE:  MECH  2332, 
3311. 

3335.  Fluids  Laboratory.  (1).  Principles  of  fluid 
mechanics  are  demonstrated  and  verified.  Familiar- 
ization with  instrumentation  and  techniques  in  organ- 
izing and  reporting  results  of  experimental  investi- 
gations. Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
COREQUISITE:  MECH  3331. 

3341.  Mechanical  Engineering  Analysis.  (3).  Engi- 
neering methods,  classical  analysis,  computer  tech- 
niques, and  their  interactions  with  mechanical  engi- 
neering problems.  PREREQUISITE:  MATH  3391. 
3364.  Mass  Transfer  Operations  for  Chemical  Engi- 
neers. (3).  Principles  of  diffusion  and  mass  transfer 
between  phases.  Applications  of  mass  transfer  in 
distillation,  extraction,  gas  absorption,  humidification 
and  drying.  PREREQUISITE:  MECH  2362. 
4309.  Gas  Dynamics.  (3).  Thermodynamics  of  fluid 
flow  including  dynamic  and  energy  relations,  adia- 
batic  and  diabatic  flows.  PREREQUISITE:  MECH 
3312. 

4311.  Heat  Transfer  I.  (3).  Fundamentals  of  conduc- 
tion, convection,  and  radiation  heat  transfer  with 
emphasis  on  conduction  and  convection.  Introduc- 
tion to  heat  exchanger  design.  PREREQUISITES: 
MECH  3312,  3331,3341. 

4312.  Power  Generation.  (3).  Application  of  principles 
of  thermodynamics,  fluid  mechanics  and  heat  transfer 
to  conversion  of  useful  energy.  Includes  terrestrial 
and  thermodynamic  limitations,  power  plants, 
nuclear  energy,  solar  energy,  and  direct  energy  con- 
version. PREREQUISITE:  MECH  3312. 
4313-6313.  Heat  Transfer  II.  (3).  Principles  of  boiling, 
condensing,  and  radiation  heat  transfer.  Fundamen- 
tals of  heat  exchanger  design.  PREREQUISITE: 
MECH  4311. 

4314.  Fluid/Thermal  Systems  Design.  (4).  Design  of 
piping  systems;  pipe  size  selection  using  economic; 
fluid  meter  selection;  prime  movers  and  piping  sys- 
tems; heat  exchanger  analysis,  selection  and  design; 


economics  of  heat  exchanger  selection;  analysis  of 
fluid/thermal  components  as  a  system.  Group  project 
required.  PREREQUISITE:  MECH  3331;  COREQUI- 
SITE: MECH  4311. 

4315-6315.  Heating,  Ventilation  and  Air  Conditioning. 
(3).  Psychrometric  analyses,  heating  and  cooling 
loads  of  buildings  and  analyses  of  air  conditioning 
systems.  COREQUISITE:  MECH  4311. 
4317-6317.  Fundamentals  of  Solar  Engineering.  (3). 
Introduction  to  engineering  applications  of  solar 
energy  including  solar  energy  collectors,  storage 
systems,  and  uses  such  as  power  generation  and 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings.  COREQUISITE: 
MECH  4311. 

4320.  Mechanics  of  Materials  II.  (3).  Stress-strain 
analyses  of  thin-walled  cylinders  and  spheres, 
springs,  laterally-loaded  struts,  struts  with  initial  cur- 
vature, rotating  disks  and  cylinders;  plastic  yielding 
of  beams  and  shafts;  introduction  to  energy  methods. 
PREREQUISITES:  MECH  3320,  3322. 

4322.  Mechanical  Design.  (3).  Analytical  treatment 
of  methods  used  in  design  process  including  crea- 
tivity, probability,  and  optimization  as  applied  to 
design  process,  from  concept  through  preliminary 
design  to  final  design.  PREREQUISITE:  MECH  3323. 

4323.  Machine  Design.  (4).  System  design  concepts 
applied  to  machine  components;  integration  of  these 
components  into  an  overall  system.  Design  project 
assignments.  PREREQUISITE:  MECH  4322. 
4324-6324.  Computer  Aided  Design.  (3).  Use  of  digital 
computer  in  design  of  mechanical  components  and 
systems.  Design  project  assignments.  COREQUI- 
SITE: MECH  4323. 

4325-6325.  Advanced  Mechanics  of  Materials.  (3). 
Biaxial  stresses,  torsion,  unsymmetrical  bending  of 
beams,  shear  centers,  contact  stresses,  failure  theory, 
and  other  selected  topics.  PREREQUISITE:  MECH 
3322. 

4326-6326.  Biomedical  Systems  Analysis- 
Mechanical.  (3).  (3326).  Introduction  to  concepts 
used  in  analyzing  living  systems.  Simulation  of  body 
functions  with  mechanical  and  computer  models. 
Familiarization  with  design  of  mechanical  bioengi- 
neering  devices  such  as  heart  valves,  heart-lung 
machines,  renal  dialysis  machines,  etc.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: MECH  2332,  3322. 

4331.  Turbomachinery.  (3).  Basic  principles  of  fluid 
mechanics  and  thermodynamics  with  application  to 
rotating  devices.  Ideal  and  actual  operating  charac- 
teristics of  pumps,  fans,  turbines  and  compressors. 
Constraints  on  design  of  real  systems.  PREREQUI- 
SITE: MECH  3331. 

4333-6333.  Aerospace  Propulsion  Systems.  (3).  Fun- 
damentals of  airbreathing  and  rocket  propulsion  devi- 
ces. Principles  of  combustion  thermodynamics,  gas 
turbine  operation,  solid  and  liquid  propellants, 
performance  evaluation,  and  atmospheric  and  space 
mission  propulsion  requirements.  PREREQUISITES: 
MECH  4309  or  equivalent. 

4335.  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer  Labora- 
tory. (1).  Instrumentation  and  measurement  tech- 
niques used  in  thermodynamics  and  heat  transfer 
studies.  Experimental  verification  of  basic  principles 
with  emphasis  on  organizing  and  reporting  of  results. 
Three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE: 
MECH  3312.  COREQUISITE:  MECH  4311. 
4337-6337.  Internal  Combustion  Engines.  (3).  Prin- 
ciples of  Otto  and  Diesel  cycle  engines.  Effects  of 
various  fuels  and  fuel  delivery  systems,  air  induction 
systems,  ignition  systems,  and  pollution  control  tech- 
niques on  engine  performance.  PREREQUISITES: 
MECH  3312,3331. 

4344.  Mechanical  Controls.  (3).  Fundamental  control 
systems  concepts,  Laplace  transformations,  model- 
ing of  mechanical  control  system  elements  and  sta- 
bility. PREREQUISITE:  MECH  3321. 

4345-6345.  Design  of  Mechanisms.  (3).  Graphical  and 
analytical  mechanism  synthesis  techniques  for  path 


generation,  function  generation,  rigid  body  guidance 
and  optimization  of  force  transmission  characteris- 
tics. PREREQUISITES:  MECH  3321,  4322. 
4346-6346.  Advanced  Mechanical  Controls.  (4). 
Advanced  modeling  of  mechanical  control  systems, 
design  of  mechanical  control  systems,  stability, 
Nyquist  diagrams,  Bode  plots,  nonlinear  system  ana- 
lyses. PREREQUISITE:  MECH  4344. 
4350-6350.  Mechanics  for  Biomedical  Engineers.  (4). 
Analyses  of  the  bone  and  joint  structure  of  the  body 
related  to  the  basic  mechanical  equations  and  prop- 
erties. Mathematical  modeling  of  bone  structure, 
mechanical  properties,  static  loading,  dynamic  load- 
ing, fatigue,  wear,  corrosion.  PREREQUISITES: 
MECH  3320,  3322. 

4356-6356.  Fundamentals  of  Rehabilitation  Engineer- 
ing. (3).  Concepts  of  rehabilitation  engineering  and 
the  roles  of  the  rehabilitation  engineer.  Introduction 
to  various  mobility  and  communication  aids  used  to 
assist  physically  handicapped  persons.  PREREQUI- 
SITES: MECH  3321,  3322. 

4361.  Metallurgy.  (4).  Physical  metallurgy,  heat  treat- 
ment, and  metallography.  Three  lecture,  three  lab- 
oratory hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  MECH 
3320. 

4362.  Chemical  Engineering  Unit  Operations  Labo- 
ratory I.  (1).  Selected  laboratory  experiments  on  fluid 
flow,  heat  and  mass  transfer.  Experimental  verifica- 
tion of  basic  principles  with  emphasis  on  organizing 
and  reporting  results  and  recommendations  for 
equipment  design  modifications.  Three  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITES:  MECH  3331 ,  431 1 . 
COREQUISITE:  MECH  3364. 

4363.  Chemical  Engineering  Unit  Operations  Labo- 
ratory II.  (1).  Selected  laboratory  experiments  on 
mass  transfer,  chemical  reaction  kinetics,  and  pro- 
cess control.  Experimental  verification  of  basic  prin- 
ciples with  emphasis  on  organizing  and  reporting 
results  and  recommendations  for  equipment  design 
modifications.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: MECH  3364,  4364.  COREQUISITE: 
MECH  4368. 

4364.  Chemical  Reaction  Engineering.  (4).  Applica- 
tion of  chemical  kinetics,  mass  and  energy  transport 
to  design  and  operation  of  chemical  reactors.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: MECH  3311. 

4366.  Chemical  Engineering  Process  and  Project 
Design  I.  (3).  Synthesis  of  principles  of  material  and 
energy  balances,  thermodynamics,  heat,  mass,  and 
momentum  transfer,  and  reaction  engineering  with 
engineering  economic  analysis  in  process  and  plant 
design.  PREREQUISITES:  MECH  3312,  3364. 

4367.  Chemical  Engineering  Process  and  Project 
Design  II.  (3).  Design  and  costs  of  different  types 
of  process  equipment,  along  with  factors,  such  as 
structural  design,  equipment  fabrication,  and  waste 
disposal.  Case  studies  of  industrial  plant  designs. 
Application  of  computers  to  design  problems.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: MECH  4366. 

4365.  Chemical  Process  Control.  (3).  Methods  of 
process  control,  types  and  characteristics  of  con- 
trollers, process  modeling,  system  analysis,  and 
selection  of  controllers.  PREREQUISITES:  MECH 
4311;  MATH  3391. 

4371-6371.  Mechanical  Vibrations.  (3).  Kinematics  of 
harmonic  and  non-harmonic  vibrations;  system  of 
one  and  several  degrees  of  freedom,  free  and  forced 
vibrations;  self-excited  vibrations.  PREREQUISITES: 
MATH  3391;  MECH  3321,  3341 
4381.  Manufacturing  Engineering  Design.  (3). 
Machines,  tools,  and  processes  used  in  modern  pro- 
duction. PREREQUISITES:  MECH  3322,  3320. 
4391.  Mechanical  Engineering  Projects.  (1-3).  Inde- 
pendent investigation  of  mechanical  engineering 
problems  in  consultation  with  instructor.  PREREQ- 
UISITE: senior  standing. 
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The  School  of  Nursing 

NORMA  J.  LONG,  B.S.N. ,  M.S.N.,  D.N.Sc,  Dean 
Room  316,  Manning  Hall 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 


Department 

Major 

Concentration  Within  Major 

Degree  Offered 

• 

Nursing 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  (B.S.N.) 

The  School  is  not  comprised  of  departments. 


PURPOSE 


The  School  of  Nursing  at  Memphis 
State  University  provides  a  unique  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  registered 
nurses  who  are  graduates  of  a  diploma 
or  associate  degree  program  in  nursing 
to  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing. 
This  program  was  developed  in  response 
to  the  educational  needs  of  registered 
nurses  in  the  West  Tennessee  area.  The 
specific  purposes  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing are  as  follows: 

1.  Provide  a  route  to  professional  practice  through 
providing  a  curriculum  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing. 

2.  Provide  an  upper  division  course  of  study  which 
is  flexible  and  responsive  to  the  individual 
learner's  needs. 

3.  Broaden  the  career  opportunities  and  goals  of 
registered  nurses  through  increasing  their  com- 
petencies in  conceptual,  functional,  and  human 
skills. 

4.  Prepare  nurses  who  demonstrate  skill  in  problem- 
solving  and  analytical  competence  in  the  care  of 
clients  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

5.  Develop  leadership  skills  which  enable  the  reg- 
istered nurse  to  more  effectively  work  within  the 
health  care  system. 

6.  Prepare  for  career  mobility  by  providing  basic 
preparation  for  graduate  study. 


ORGANIZATION 

The  School  of  Nursing  is  organized  as 
one  unit  under  the  leadership  of  a  dean. 
Nursing  courses  are  offered  only  at  the 
upper  division  level.  Specified  general 
(education  requirements  and  credit 
awarded  for  nursing  courses  taken  to 
(obtain  an  associate  degree  or  diploma 
in  nursing  comprise  the  lower  division  of 
[the  program. 

j    The  School  of  Nursing  is  accredited  by 
(the  National  League  for  Nursing. 

The  curriculum  is  an  integrated  pro- 
jgram  which  focuses  on  preparing  nurses 
jto  provide  a  comprehensive  service  of 
assessing,  promoting  and  maintaining 
jthe  health  of  the  individual  as  well  as 
■groups.  A  comprehensive  approach  to 
health  care  is  emphasized  through  the 
utilization  of  a  variety  of  health  care 
settings  which  are  available  in  Memphis 
and  the  surrounding  community. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
represents  all  clinical  areas  of  nursing 
practice  and  a  variety  of  experiences  and 


interests.  They  reflect  this  diversity  in 
their  teaching,  practice  and  research  and 
thus  are  well  qualified,  in  addition  to 
academic  credentials,  to  function  as 
facilitators  of  learning. 


ADMISSION 

In  addition  to  meeting  all  admission  or 
readmission  requirements  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  following  requirements  must 
also  be  met: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  approved  associate  degree 
or  diploma  program  in  nursing. 

2.  Declaration  of  Nursing  as  a  major. 

3.  Current  licensure  as  a  registered  nurse. 

4.  A  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  2.00  or 
higher. 

5.  Interview  with  School  of  Nursing  advisor  and 
filing  of  Intent  Form. 

ADVISING 

Students  who  declare  nursing  as  their 
major  should  seek  academic  advisement 
in  the  School  of  Nursing,  even  though 
they  may  be  enrolling  in  lower  division 
requirements.  A  faculty  advisor  will  be 
assigned  to  each  student  when  the  Intent 
Form  is  filed  with  the  School. 

LOANS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Students  are  encouraged  to  inquire 
about  financial  assistance  through  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Office.  Some 
scholarships  are  also  available  through 
the  School  of  Nursing  for  students 
enrolled  in  clinical  courses.  Applications 
for  scholarships  are  available  in  the 
School  of  Nursing  office. 


RESIDENCY 


University  residence  requirements  are 
explained  in  detail  in  the  Graduation  from 
the  University  section  of  this  catalog. 
Note  that  students  transferring  from  a 
community  or  junior  college  must  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours 
in  an  accredited  senior  institution. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Nursing,  the  student  must 
satisfy  general  University  requirements 


and  earn  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  all 
required  upper  division  courses.  The 
clinical  component  of  nursing  courses 
must  be  completed  satisfactorily  for  the 
student  to  receive  a  passing  grade  in  the 
course.  The  required  curriculum  is  des- 
cribed in  the  following  section. 

Lower  Division  Requirements 

English:  ENGL  M101,  '1102  (with  minimum  grade  of 
C)  and  two  of  the  following:  2101 ,  2102,  2103,  2104, 
2105,2106. 

History:  HIST  2601,  2602. 

Science:  BIOL  '1731,  M732,  '1400;  CHEM  '1051, 
*1052  or  CHEM  1111,  1112  (with  minimum  grade 
of  C  and  within  the  last  15  years  or  current  val- 
idation by  testing). 

Physical  Education:  two  semesters  of  activity 
courses. 

Mathematics:  MATH  '1181  or  higher. 

Humanities:  3  semester  hours  from  art,  foreign  lan- 
guages, music,  philosophy,  or  theatre  and  com- 
munication arts. 

Behavioral  Science:  9  semester  hours  as  follows: 
EDPS  *2111,  PSYC  *1101,  ANTH  *1200  or  SOCI 
'1111,  developmental  psychology  or  human  growth 
and  development  are  crucial  to  program  and  must 
show  on  transcript. 

'  Prerequisite  courses  which  must  be  completed  prior 

to  enrolling  in  Clinical  Nursing  I,  3102. 

Regulations:  If  fifteen  years  has  lapsed 
since  credit  was  earned  in  Biology  1731 
and  1732  (Anatomy  and  Physiology), 
Biology  1400  (Microbiology),  and  Chem- 
istry 1051  and  1052  or  Chemistry  1111 
and  1112,  the  content  is  considered  out- 
dated, and  students  are  required  to 
repeat  these  courses  or  validate  credits 
by  examination.  The  NLN  tests  in  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology,  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  are  used  to  measure  cur- 
rent knowledge  in  these  fields.  A  score 
of  fifty  percentile  or  higher  is  required. 

Upper  Division  Requirements 

The  following  requirements  must  also  be  met  for 
graduation: 

Nursing:  NURS  3000,  3002,  3101,  3102,  3200,  4000, 
4100,4200. 

Research/Statistics:  EDRS  4541,  4542. 

Social  Science  Elective:  3  semester  hours  (any  upper 
division  course  in  International  Studies,  Sociology, 
Anthropology,  Psychology,  Geography,  Political 
Science,  Economics,  Criminal  Justice,  History,  Phi- 
losophy, Journalism,  or  Communications). 

Biology:  BIOL  3440. 

Elective:  3  semester  hours  (any  upper  division 
course). 

Regulations:  Students  may  enroll  in  the 
non-clinical  nursing  courses  and  other 
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upper  division  classes  if  it  is  considered 
beneficial  to  the  student's  progress.  How- 
ever, before  enrolling  in  the  first  clinical 
nursing  course,  Nursing  3102,  the  stu- 
dent must: 

1 .  Achieve  a  total  test  score  (standard  score)  of  1 95 
or  above  on  the  NLN  Comprehensive  Nursing 
Achievement  Test  within  the  past  two  years. 

2.  Complete  all  prerequisite  courses. 

3.  Provide  evidence  of  current  licensure,  liability 
insurance,  and  statement  of  good  health. 

The  following  represents  a  common 
curriculum  plan  for  the  upper  division 
levels: 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

NURS  3102 
•NURS  3002 
•NURS  3101 
•NURS  3000 

(3)       NURS  3200 
(3)     "BIOL  3440 
(3)     'Social  Science 
(3)           ELECTIVE 
12 

(6) 
(3) 

(3) 
12 

SENIOR  YEAR 

NURS  4000 
NURS  4100 
•EDRS  4541 

(6)       NURS  4200 
(3)       EDRS  4542 
(3)     'ELECTIVE 

(6) 
(3) 
(3) 

12  12 

*  Part-time  students  may  complete  these  prior  to 
beginning  clinical  courses. 


CREDIT  BY  EXAM 

Credit  for  some  of  the  upper  division 
nursing  courses  may  be  earned  through 
credit  by  examination.  Other  methods  of 
earning  credit  are  explained  in  detail  in 
the  Academic  Regulations  section  of  this 
catalog. 


Nursing  Course  Descriptions 


U970  NURSING  (NURS) 

3000.  Advanced  Pharmacotherapeutics  in  Nursing. 
(3).  In  depth  pharmacotherapeutic  approach  to 
selected  disease  states  and  its  application  to  nursing 
intervention.  PREREQUISITES:  CHEM  1051,  1052. 

3001.  Individualized  Study.  (1-3).  Directed  individu- 
alized approach  to  increase  nursing  knowledge, 
understanding,  and  skills  according  to  student  needs 
and  level  objectives.  Assessment  of  student  deter- 
mines content  areas  and  clinical  experience  needed. 
May  be  repeated  for  maximum  of  6  credit  hours. 
Credit  not  applied  toward  B.S.N,  degree. 

3002.  Nursing  Theories.  (3).  Development  of  nursing 
as  a  science  and  profession.  Analysis  of  contempor- 
ary theories  of  nursing  emphasized.  School  of  Nurs- 
ing philosophy  and  conceptual  framework 
introduced. 

3003.  Computers  and  Nursing.  (3).  Introduction  to 
history  of  computers  and  information  systems; 
emphasis  on  nursing  practice  and  patient  care  appli- 
cations; social,  ethical,  and  legal  issues;  use  and 
evaluation  of  software  relevant  to  nursing;  beginning 
programming. 

3101.  Health  Assessment.  (3).  (3100).  Aspects  of 
comprehensive  health  assessment  of  individuals  and 
families,  interviewing  and  history  taking  as  well  as 


physical  assessment  skills;  problem  oriented  record 
as  method  of  organizing  data.  Two  lecture,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  Open  also  to  special 
students  with  permission  of  instructor. 

3102.  Clinical  Nursing  I.  (3).  (3100).  Nursing  process 
in  giving  primary  care  to  individuals  and  families  in 
community  setting.  Emphasis  on  direct  care,  wel- 
lness, communication,  and  problem  solving  skills 
Two  lecture,  two  clinical  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PRE-  or  COREQUISITE:  NURS  3002,  3101. 
3200.  Clinical  Nursing  li.  (6).  Focusing  on  nursing 
process  in  giving  primary  and  secondary  care  to 
individuals  and  families  with  chronic  health  problems 
in  community  settings.  Group  membership  skills 
emphasized.  Four  lecture,  four  clinical  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  NURS  3102.  PRE- 
or  COREQUISITE:  BIOL  3440,  NURS  3000. 
4000.  Clinical  Nursing  III.  (6).  Emphasizes  conceptual 
approach  in  nursing  process  for  clients  of  all  age 
groups  with  complex  health  problems.  Clinical  expe- 
rience focuses  on  developing  role  of  professional 
nurse  in  secondary  and  tertiary  health  care  settings. 
Four  lecture,  four  clinical  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
PREREQUISITE:  NURS  3200.  PRE-  or  COREQUI- 
SITE: NURS  4100,  EDRS  4541. 


4100.  Nursing  Leadership.  (3).  Theory,  research,  and 
practice  of  leadership  roles  in  nursing  groups  within 
health  care  system;  such  concepts  as  communica- 
tion, status,  power  motivation,  change,  conflict  reso- 
lution, job  satisfaction,  and  decision  making  in  rela- 
tion to  nursing  process  and  practice  in  groups.  Open 
also  to  special  students  with  permission  of  instructor. 
PREREQUISITE:  NURS  3200. 
4200.  Clinical  Nursing  IV.  (6).  Incorporation  of  cur- 
ricular  concepts  into  synthesizing  and  resocializing 
process.  Student  responsible  for  identifying  specific 
learning  objectives  in  selected  area  of  nursing  prac- 
tice; for  demonstrating  a  professional  role  change 
through  application  of  curricular  concepts,  nursing 
theories,  and  relevant  research  findings  within  frame- 
work of  nursing  process;  and  for  demonstrating  syn- 
thesis through  re-evaluation  of  personal  nursing  phi- 
losophy. Two  lecture,  eight  clinical  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  PREREQUISITE:  NURS  4000.  PRE-  or 
COREQUISITE:  EDRS  4542. 

4300-09.  Special  Topics  in  Nursing.  (3).  Topics  are 
varied  and  announced  in  Schedule  of  Classes. 
4800.  Independent  Study.  (1-3).  Directed  study  and/ 
or  research  in  selected  area  of  nursing.  May  be 
repeated  for  maximum  of  7  semester  hours  of  credit. 
PREREQUISITE:  senior  standing  and  permission  of 
faculty. 
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H.  RAMSEY  FOWLER,  A.B.,  A.M.T.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
Room  G-1,  Johnson  Hall 


ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

Department 

Major 

Concentration  Within  Major 

Degree  Offered 

Individual  Studies 

** 

Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  (B.L.S.) 
Bachelor  of  Professional  Studies  (B.P.S.) 

The  College  is  not  comprised  of  departments.  Its  programs  are  interdisciplinary  and  may  make  use  of  all  departments  in  the  University. 

The  student  and  an  advisory  committee  design  contract  degrees.  Group  guidelines  are  available  for  the  following  concentrations:  Black  Studies,  Women's  Studies 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Services,  Human  Services,  Health  Care  Fields,  Services  for  the  Aging,  Orthotics/Prosthetics  and  Related  Fields,  Commercial  Aviation; 
Printing  Management,  Biomedical  Illustration,  Aviation  Administration,  Fire  Administration/Fire  Prevention  Technology. 


PURPOSE 


The  University  College  offers  nontra- 
ditional  degrees  for  those  students 
whose  experience,  talents,  and  interests 
are  best  served  through  a  program  which 
emphasizes  personally  designed  educa- 
tion. Through  the  University  College,  fac- 
ulty, students,  and  off-campus  profes- 
sionals have  the  opportunity  to  work 


together  unrestricted  by  departmental  or 
college  boundaries.  The  college  provides 
individually  designed  programs  for  per- 
sons whose  career  goals,  academic 
needs  and  interests  are  not  met  by 
existing  majors,  but  by  appropriate 
combinations  of  integrative  interdiscipli- 
nary courses  offered  by  the  University 
College,  existing  courses  offered  by 
other  colleges,  credit  by  examination, 
credit  for  non-traditional  learning,  and 


internship  experiences.  For  faculty 
across  the  University,  the  University 
College  provides  the  structure  to  explore 
and  develop  interdisciplinary  ventures 
that  may  later  be  subsumed  into  othei 
degree-granting  units.  In  addition,  the 
College  encourages  the  development  o 
interdisciplinary  courses  and  promote 
such  alternative  instructional  methods  a; 
teamteaching  and  teleinstruction.  Final. j 
ly,  it  seeks  to  create  and  maintain  a  spiri'  I 
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of  academic  community  through  careful 
and  concerned  advising  and  interaction 
outside  the  classroom  among  students, 
faculty,  and  staff.  The  Bachelor  of  Liberal 
Studies  and  Bachelor  of  Professional 
Studies  degree  programs  are  comple- 
mentary to  the  University's  role  of  meet- 
ing the  academic  needs  of  a  diverse 
population  in  an  urban  setting. 


ORGANIZATION 

The  University  College  both  depends 
upon  and  contributes  to  existing  pro- 
grams at  the  University  through  creative 
use  of  existing  faculty  and  programs  to 
satisfy  legitimate  degree  program  needs 
which  are  not  currently  met.  The  college 
has  no  permanent  or  full-time  faculty  of 
its  own;  it  draws  instead  on  the  faculty 
of  other  colleges  of  the  University  for 
instructors  and  advisors.  These  faculty 
members  serve  on  a  short-term  basis 
while  maintaining  primary  affiliation  with 
their  own  departments.  The  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  faculty  from 
several  disciplines  enable  the  University 
College  to  offer  truly  interdisciplinary 
courses  and  a  broader  base  for  effectively 
advising  students.  At  the  same  time,  fac- 
ulty serving  the  University  College  gain 
new  perspectives  and  associations  which 
they  may  contribute  to  their  own 
colleges. 

The  Faculty  Council  is  composed  of 
twelve  faculty  members  from  the  other 
five  colleges  of  the  University.  The 
Council  is  jointly  responsible  with  the 
Dean  of  the  University  College  in  estab- 
lishing requirements  for  the  selection  of 
the  faculty,  determining  admissions,  cur- 
riculum and  degree  requirements,  and 
approving  group  contract  degrees 
designed  for  students  with  similar  pro- 
gram needs.  In  addition,  the  Council 
gives  advice  and  counsel  to  the  dean.  The 
students  of  the  University  College  also 
serve  an  advisory  role  to  the  Faculty 
Council  and  the  dean. 


ADMISSION 


After  an  applicant  has  been  admitted 
to  Memphis  State  University  through  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  applk 
cation  for  admission  to  the  University 
College  may  be  made  in  the  Office  of  the 
Dean.  The  University  College  welcomes 
inquiries  from  persons  who  believe  that 
their  interests  will  be  best  served  by  a 
program  which  emphasizes  personally 
designed  evaluation  through  contract 
degrees. 

Included  in  the  University  College 
application  are  a  statement  of  the  appli- 
cant's educational  and  career  goals  and 
reason  for  seeking  to  fulfill  them  by 
means  of  a  University  College  program. 
Three  letters  of  recommendation  and  a 
$15.00  screening  fee  must  be  submitted, 


as  well  as  descriptions  of  work  expe- 
rience, interests,  and  activities  related  to 
career  goals. 

A  letter  from  the  Dean  of  the  University 
College  assigns  applicants  to  temporary 
advisors  for  screening  interviews,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  determine  whether 
the  applicants'  needs  are  best  met  in  the 
University  College  or  elsewhere.  If  the 
temporary  advisor  recommends  accep- 
tance and  the  dean  agrees,  students 
receive  letters  of  acceptance  from  the 
dean  instructing  them  to  work  with  their 
Contract  Advising  committees  on  the 
development  of  their  baccalaureate  con- 
tracts and  reminding  them  that  they  must 
pay  $25.00  contract/advising  fees.  Con- 
tract/Adivising  committees  work  with 
students  to  develop  degree  programs 
which  serve  the  students'  needs  and  the 
academic  requirements  of  the  University 
College  of  Memphis  State  University. 

Students  may  transfer  into  University 
College  more  than  the  ordinary  limit  of 
extension,  correspondence  or  armed  ser- 
vices courses,  provided  they  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  degree  program.  A  min- 
imum of  60  semester  hours  of  the  degree 
program  must  be  received  from  a  four- 
year  institution. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
DEGREES 

The  Contract  Degree 

Students  enrolling  in  the  University 
College  may  elect  either  of  two  degree 
programs:  the  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Stu- 
dies (BLS)  or  the  Bachelor  of  Profes- 
sional Studies  (BPS).  Both  of  these 
degrees  must  be  awarded  for  programs 
which  are  systematic,  yet  are  sufficiently 
flexible  to  permit  students  and  advisors 
to  design  individual  programs  of  study, 
i.e.,  learning  contracts. 

All  contracts  will  be  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  administration  of  the 
University  College,  but  individual  con- 
tracts will  be  designed  by  a  Contract/ 
Advising  Committee  whose  responsibil- 
ity is  to  assist  the  student  in  the  devel- 
opment and  execution  of  a  degree  pro- 
gram which  serves  the  student's  needs 
and  meets  the  academic  requirements  of 
the  University  College  and  of  Memphis 
State  University.  The  chairperson  and 
one  other  committee  member  must  be 
regular  or  adjunct  members  of  the  Mem- 
phis State  University  Faculty.  An  addi- 
tional committee  member  may  be  an 
appropriate  student  or  off-campus 
resource  person.  The  committee  may 
direct  the  student  in  the  preparation  of 
a  portfolio  to  obtain  credit  for  knowledge 
gained  through  experience  or  non- 
traditional  instruction;  see  Fees  and 
Charges,  for  a  description  of  credit 
evaluation  fees.  The  Baccalaureate  Con- 
tract will  include  work  in  these  major 
areas:  Liberal  Studies,  Thematic  Studies, 


Coordinated  Study,  Special  Project,  and 
Electives. 

Liberal  Studies 

Liberal  Studies  constitute  the  general 
education  component  of  the  University 
College.  The  studies  are  designed  to 
develop  a  capacity  for  effective  living 
through  emphasis  on  integration  of  the 
academic  disciplines  as  well  as  through 
analytic  skills.  Each  Liberal  Studies 
course  is  taught  by  a  faculty  team  drawn 
from  different  disciplines;  each  course 
examines  the  values  which  form  the  basis 
of  decisions  and  judgments.  The  Liberal 
Studies  area  is  composed  of  six  studies, 
plus  Mathematics  1181  or  another  mathe- 
matics course  at  the  same  level  or  above, 
or  Philosophy  1611.  These  courses  total 
37  semester  hours  and  serve  as  a  core 
for  both  degrees;  they  are  to  be  com- 
pleted by  all  BLS  and  BPS  candidates. 
While  the  specific  content  of  the  courses 
will  vary  from  semester  to  semester,  gen- 
eral course  descriptions  are  included  in 
the  Catalog.  Although  this  component  of 
the  program  is  interdisciplinary,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  transfer  credit  from  other 
colleges  and  credit  by  examination.  Each 
student  will  complete  a  minimum  of  one 
Liberal  Studies  course  (UN IV  1010-1019, 
UNIV  1020-1029,  UNIV  1210-1219,  UNIV 
1410-1419,  UNIV  1610-1619,  UNIV  1810- 
1819). 

Thematic  Studies 

Thematic  Studies  cross  departmental 
and  disciplinary  lines  to  examine  a 
theme,  problem,  issue,  or  epoch  from 
several  points  of  view.  As  upper-division 
courses,  they  are  designed  to  provide 
ways  for  undergraduates  to  integrate  the 
full  scope  of  their  studies  more  effectively 
than  they  are  able  to  do  within  the  tra- 
ditional departmental  structure.  The- 
matic Studies  do,  however,  require  the 
special  knowledge  and  expertise  learned 
from  and  fostered  by  the  traditional  dis- 
ciplines. A  BLS  student  will  complete  a 
minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of 
Thematic  Studies;  a  BPS  student,  a  min- 
imum of  six. 

Coordinated  Study 

The  Individualized  Study  component 
of  the  program  includes  a  Coordinated 
Study  Program  of  at  least  30  upper- 
division  hours  in  at  least  two  academic 
disciplines,  plus  a  special  synthesizing 
project  (9  semester  hours).  Credit  may 
be  earned  through  courses  offered  by 
departments  in  the  other  degree-granting 
colleges,  credit  by  examination,  credit  for 
experiential  learning,  transfer  credit, 
internships  or  apprenticeships,  inde- 
pendent studies,  additional  Thematic 
Studies  courses,  and  the  Special  Project. 
For  a  University  College  student,  the 
Coordinated  Study  Program  corres- 
ponds to  a  departmental  major.  Students 
must  average  C  or  above  in  30  upperT 
division  hours  of  their  Coordinated  Study 
Program. 
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The  Special  Project 

The  Special  Project  will  be  designed  by 
the  Contract/Advising  Committee  as  a 
synthesizing  activity,  interdisciplinary  in 
nature,  by  which  the  student  demonstrates 
in  a  sustained  manner  comprehension  and 
command  of  the  complex  skills  and  under- 
standing encompassed  in  the  degree  pro- 
gram. The  Special  Project  carries  9  semes- 
ter hours  credit. 

Electives 

Students  are  encouraged  to  select 
electives  so  as  to  support  their  coordi- 
nated study  programs. 

Computer  Literacy 

This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by 
taking  COMP  1200,  EDUC  3600,  ISDS 
2750,  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
dean,  or  by  passing  an  approved  com- 
puter literacy  examination. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


LIBERAL  STUDIES 


SEMESTER  HOURS 


UNIV  1010-1019 

UNIV  1020-1029 
UNIV  1210-1219 
UNIV  1410-1419 
UNIV  1610-1619 
UNIV  1810-1819 
MATH  1181  or  PHIL  1611 
(or  another  math  course  at  the  same  level 
or  above) 


THEMATIC  STUDIES 


UNIV  35_  Thematic  Studies  or  UNIV  45_ 

Advanced  Thematic  Studies 

BPS  candidates  must  take  six  hours  of 

Thematic  Studies 

BLS  candidates  must  take  twelve  hours  of 

Thematic  Studies 


COORDINATED  STUDY 

A  Coordinated  Study  is  made  up  of  a  minimum 
of  thirty  upper  division  hours  from  two  or  more 
departments 

SPECIAL  PROJECT 


COMPUTER  LITERACY 
ELECTIVES 


(6) 
(6) 
(6) 
(6) 

(6) 
(4) 


(6-12) 


6-12 


(30) 


0) 


TOTAL  (minimum) 


GROUP  CONTRACTS 
Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies 

Black  Studies 

Black  Studies  re-examines  history, 
society  and  the  arts  from  a  different 
perspective,  giving  recognition  to  the 
achievements  of  Black  Americans  and 
directing  scholarship  toward  the  totality 
of  Black  experience.  In  addition,  it  offers 
all  students  an  intellectual  framework  for 
discerning  and  dealing  with  racism; 
informs  and  awakens  all  students  to  the 
cultural  heritage  of  Black  Americans  to 
promote  improved  self-understanding 
regardless  of  race;  and  it  provides  Black 


students  with  positive  models  of  leader- 
ship, personal  development  and  social 
commitment. 

Women's  Studies 

Women's  Studies  at  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity is  an  interdisciplinary  academic 
field  which  encompasses  women's  history, 
their  work,  their  literature,  their  roles,  and 
their  status  in  diverse  classes,  cultures, 
and  societies.  Focusing  on  the  study  of 
gender  across  the  curriculum,  Women's 
Studies  reexamines  and  provides  a  critical 
context  for  the  basic  assumptions  and 
theories  on  which  traditional  academic 
disciplines  rest. 

Bachelor  of 
Professional  Studies 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Services 

Students  in  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
Services  will  develop  programs  in  one  of 
these  areas:  Therapeutic  Services,  Social 
and  Public  Services,  or  Administrative  Ser- 
vices. All  will  take  a  core  of  courses  in 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  social,  and  admi- 
nistrative services,  and  will  complete  their 
programs  by  taking  courses  relevant  to 
their  concentrations.  All  students  must 
have  on-the-job  experience,  evaluated 
through  internships,  portfolio  assessment, 


or  both.  Students  in  Therapeutic  Services 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  minimum 
hours  needed  to  make  them  eligible  to  sit 
for  Tennessee  State  licensing  as  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  Counselors. 

Aviation  Administration 

Students  in  Aviation  Administration 
concentrate  in  one  of  these  three  areas: 
Business  and  Management,  Public  Admin- 
istration, or  Computer  and  Information 
Systems.  In  addition,  thirty-four  semester 
hours  of  academic  credit  are  available  for 
completion  of  three  categories  of  FAA 
journeyman  level  instruction:  Airport  Traf- 
fic Control  Tower,  Air  Route  Control  Cen- 
ter, and  Flight  Service  Station.  Credit  by 
individual  course  is  granted  for  Airways 
Facilities  Journeyman  and  for  instruction 
in  all  four  categories  beyond  the  journey- 
man level. 

Biomedical  Illustration 

Students  in  Biomedical  Illustration  will 
take  a  common  core  of  courses  in  art, 
photography,  chemistry,  and  the  life  sci- 
ences. Students  in  Pre-Medical  Illustration 
will  also  study  figure  structure,  perspec- 
tive, drawing,  sculpture,  medical  illustra- 
tion, etc.  Students  in  Biomedical  Photo- 
graphy will  take  further  courses  in 
photography,  photographic  materials  and 
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processes,  biomedical  photography,  etc. 
Students  in  both  Pre-Medical  Illustration 
and  in  Biomedical  Photography  will  com- 
plete internships  in  at  least  one  setting  in 
the  Memphis  area. 

Commercial  Aviation 

Students  in  Commercial  Aviation  will 
concentrate  either  in  General  Aviation  or 
in  Airway  Science.  Students  interested  in 
General  Aviation  will  develop  programs  in 
general  management,  personnel  and 
industrial  relations,  publicity  and  public 
relations,  technological  or  computer  sys- 
tems, and  the  like.  Students  in  Airway 
Science  will  develop  programs  modeled 
upon  the  Airway  Science  Curriculum  of 
the  FAA.  This  curriculum  has  emphases 
in  Airway  Science  Administration,  Airway 
Computer  Science,  and  Airway  Electronic 
Systems.  This  program  has  been  approved 
by  the  FAA. 

Fire  Administration  and 
Fire  Prevention  Technology 

University  College  is  the  regional  center 
for  the  Open  Learning  Fire  Service  Pro- 
gram, serving  fire  service  personnel  in 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia. OLFSP  is  a  degree-completion  pro- 
gram, offering  upper  division  courses  in 
Fire  Administration  and  Fire  Prevention 
Technology.  These  courses  are  designed 
for  independent  study.  Freshman  and 
sophomore  courses,  electives,  and  other 
courses  related  to  the  fire  service  are  taken 
at  a  college  near  the  student's  residence. 

CORE  COURSES 

POLS  3613  Advanced  Fire  Administration 

TECH   3940  Analytic   Approaches  to   Public   Fire 

Protection 
POLS    3612    Fire    Prevention    Organization    and 

Management 
TECH  3944  Fire  Protection  Structure  and  Systems 

Design 
POLS  3615  The  Community  and  the  Fire  Threat 
POLS  3614  Political  and  Legal  Foundations  of  Fire 

Protection 
FIRE  ADMINISTRATION  CONCENTRATION 
POLS  3610   Personnel   Management  for  the   Fire 

Service 
POLS  3611  Disaster  and  Fire  Defense  Planning 
TECH  3947  Applications  of  Fire  Research 
FIRE  PREVENTION  TECHNOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 

TECH  3942  Fire  Related  Human  Factors 
TECH  3945  Incendiary  Fire  Analysis  and  Investigation 
TECH  3946  Fire  Dynamics 

Health  Care  Fields 

Students  pursuing  concentrations  in 
one  of  the  Health  Care  Fields  will  take  a 
core  of  courses  selected  from  such  areas 
as  Human  Growth  and  Development,  Psy- 
chology of  Personality,  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, Public  Administration,  Organization 
and  Management,  or  Medical  Sociology. 
Students  interested  in  Health  Care  Admin- 
istration will  then  take  courses  in  admin- 
istration and  sound  business  practices. 
Students  in  Community  Health  will  take 
courses  in  public  policy,  community 
action,  urban  society,  federal,  state,  and 
local  government,  etc. 

Human  Services 

Students  in  Human  Services  will   be 


expected  to  develop  a  philosophical  orien- 
tation to  the  human  condition;  to  enlarge 
their  understanding  of  social  structures, 
values  and  norms;  to  study  human  growth 
and  development;  and  to  become 
informed  about  social  change  and  social 
and  bureaucratic  organization.  Students 
in  Human  Services  will  take  courses  from 
such  departments  as  Counseling  and  Per- 
sonnel Services,  Sociology  and  Social 
Work,  Psychology,  Management,  and  Spe- 
cial Education  and  Rehabilitation. 

Orthotics/Prosthetics  and 
Related  Fields 

This  degree  is  offered  in  cooperation 
with  Shelby  State  Community  College. 
Entering  students  will  normally  have  com- 
pleted an  Associate  of  Applied  Science 
Degree  in  Orthotics  and/or  Prosthetics 
before  being  admitted  to  this  baccalau- 
reate program.  Once  in  it,  however,  stu- 
dents will  concentrate  in  one  of  these 
areas:  Patient  Rehabilitation,  Business 
Management,  or  Engineering  Technology. 

Printing  Management 

This  program  is  designed  for  printers 
who  wish  to  become  more  effective  man- 
agers and  supervisors,  to  enable  them  to 
interact  at  a  professional  level  with  others 
who  have  received  systematic  managerial 
and  supervisory  training.  They  may  wish 
to  manage  their  own  businesses,  become 
managers  in  printing  firms,  or  serve  as  in- 
plant  printing  managers  for  corporations, 
organizations,  or  institutions. 

Services  for  the  Aging 

Students  in  Services  for  the  Aging  will 
take  a  core  of  courses  in  gerontology, 
adult  development,  and  social  policy  for 
the  aging.  In  addition,  they  will  enroll  in 
such  other  courses  as  will  prepare  them 
to  become  counselors,  managers, 
teachers,  activity  directors,  family  life 
workers,  personnel  supervisors,  and  the 
like. 

Women's  Studies 

Women's  Studies  at  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity is  an  interdisciplinary  academic 
field  which  encompasses  women's  history, 
their  work,  their  literature,  their  roles,  and 
their  status  in  diverse  classes,  cultures, 
and  societies.  Focusing  on  the  study  of 
gender  across  the  curriculum,  Women's 
Studies  reexamines  and  provides  a  critical 
context  for  the  basic  assumptions  and 
theories  on  which  traditional  academic 
disciplines  rest. 


BORNBLUM  JUDAIC 
STUDIES 

Bomblum  Judaic  Studies  explores  the 
experience  of  the  Jewish  people  within 
the  contexts  of  world  cultures.  Non- 
theological  in  its  orientation,  it  provides 
students  the  opportunity  to  study  related 
areas,  including  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people,  structures  and  politics  of  Jewish 
communities,  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 


languages,  and  the  religious,  intellectual, 
and  aesthetic  traditions  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Courses  offered  for  Bomblum 
Judaic  Studies  are  open  to  all  students. 
Students  may  wish  to  complete  the  entire 
curriculum  or  only  a  part  of  it.  All  inter- 
ested students  should  contact  the  Judaic 
Studies  Director. 

CURRICULUM: 

(minimum  of  24  semester  hours): 

Hebrew  Language  Core  (6  semester  hours) 
LANG  1701  Special  Studies  in  Foreign  Languages 

(Hebrew) 
LANG  1702  Special  Studies  in  Foreign  Languages 

(Hebrew) 

Jewish  Civilization  Core  (9  semester  hours) 
UNIV  2801  Jewish  Culture  and  Traditions 
HIST  3275  History  of  the  Jewish  People 
UNIV  3801  Jewish  Thought 

or 
UNIV  3802  Jewish  Literature 

Approved  Electives  (9  semester  hours) 

Students  will  coordinate  their  study  of  Judaica  with 
approved  electives  from  the  following  departments: 
Anthropology,  Art,  English,  Foreign  Languages  and 
Literatures,  History,  Music,  Philosophy,  Political  Sci- 
ence, and  Sociology  and  Social  Work.  Approval  will 
be  granted  if  (a)  courses  have  substantial  Judaic 
content  or  (b)  students  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
independent  course  work  (assigned  essays,  perfor- 
mances, projects,  etc.)  on  Judaic  subjects.  A  listing 
of  courses  approved  for  Bornblum  Judaic  Studies 
appears  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes.  Students  wishing 
approval  for  other  elective  courses  should  consult 
with  the  Judaic  Studies  Director. 

Recommended  Courses 

Students  in  the  Bornblum  Judaic  Studies  curric- 
ulum are  advised  to  take  the  following  courses: 
LANG  2701  Special  Studies  in  Foreign  Languages 

(Hebrew) 
LANG  2702  Special  Studies  in  Foreign  Languages 

(Hebrew) 
In  addition,  the  following  course  is  recommended 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Judaic  Studies  curriculum: 
LANG  1701  Special  Studies  in  Foreign  Languages 

(Arabic) 


MINORS 


Black  Studies 

The  Minor:  15  semester  hours,  including  9  hours  from 
core  courses  and  6  hours  from  electives: 

(a)  Core  Courses:  ENGL  4371,  HIST  4881,  and 
COMM2361. 

(b)  Electives:  ANTH  3422;  MUHL  4802;  POLS  4212; 
SOCI  3401,  3422,  4420;  COMM  3373,  4373,  THEA 
346 1. 

Legal  Thought  and  Liberal  Arts 

The  minor,  Legal  Thought  and  Liberal 
Arts,  is  designed  to  provide  a  liberal  arts 
program  for  students  who  intend  to  enter 
the  legal  profession  and  will  be  of  partic- 
ular benefit  to  pre-law  students  whose 
majors  are  more  professional  in  nature  and 
who  are  not  exposed  to  the  broader  liberal 
arts  curriculum.  Students  will  be  intro- 
duced to  major  intellectual  traditions  of 
the  West  and  to  ethical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic issues  of  significance  to  our  time. 
The  courses  in  the  minor  require  that  the 
students  read  critically,  think  logically, 
and  write  clearly  —  attributes  required  of 
persons  in  the  legal  profession. 

The  Minor:  18  semester  hours  of  required  courses 
and  electives. 
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A.  Required  Core  Courses: 
PHIL  161 1  Elementary  Logic 
One  of  the  following: 

ENGL  4602  Advanced  Composition 
ENGL  4231  Chaucer 
ENGL  4232  Shakespeare's  I  ragedies 
ENGL  4233  Shakespeare's  Comedies  and 

Histories 
ENGL  4234  Milton 

B.  Electives:  select  one  course  from  each  of  the 
following  groups 

1 .  Historical  Context  of  the  Law 
HIST  3121    England  Before  1714 

HIST  3506    Cultural   &   Intellectual   History  of 

Europe  II 
HIST  3840    United  States  Constitutional 

History 

2.  Economic  Context  of  the  Law 

ECON  21 1 0  Introduction  to  Macroeconomics 
ECON  2120  Introduction  to  Microeconomics 
ECON  2130  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

(Honors) 
ECON  2140  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

(Honors) 
ECON  4040  Economic  Foundations  of  Legal 

Issues 

3.  Theoretical  Foundations  of  Jurisprudence 
PHIL  3511     Ethics 

PHIL  4531     Philosophy  of  Law 
PHIL  4551    Social  and  Political  Philosophy 
POLS  3401  Legal/Political  Thought:  Classical 
POLS  3402  Legal/Political  Thought:  Modern 
POLS  3405  Introduction  to  Law  &  Juris 
prudence 

4.  Practical  Foundations  of  Jurisprudence 
CJUS3510  Law  and  Society 

POLS  4212  Constitutional  Law:  Civil  Liberites 
POLS  4215  Constitutional  Policies  &  the 

Judicial  Process 
POLS  4405  American  Political  Thought 

Students  wishing  to  minor  in  Legal  Thought  and 
Liberal  Arts  should  contact  the  pre-law  advisor  to 
develop  a  contract. 

Religion  in  Society 

The  University  College  offers  an  inter- 
disciplinary minor  in  Religion  in  Society. 
This  minor  examines  the  role  of  religion 
in  society  as  seen  from  the  perspectives 


of  culture  and  social  organization;  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy;  of  art  and  music.  The 
minor  is  open  to  students  majoring  in  any 
area  in  any  of  the  undergraduate  colleges 
or  to  special  students  who  wish  to  enroll 
in  order  to  take  such  a  program. 

The  Minor:  18  semester  hours  of  core  courses  and 
electives. 

A.  Required  Core  Courses 
PHIL  3701  God  and  Man  (3) 

ANTH  4253  Anthropology  of  Religion  (3) 
SOCI  3860  Sociology  of  Religion  (3) 

B.  Additional  Courses  (select  one  course  each  from 
any  three  of  the  following  four  groups  of  courses): 
1    ANTH  3352  Anthropology  of  Asia 

ANTH  4354  Archaeology  of  the  Holy  Land 
POLS  3102  Religion  and  Politics 

2.  PHIL  3411    Contemporary  Moral  Problems 
PHIL  3511     Ethics 

PHIL  371 1  Philosophy  of  Religion 

PHIL  3721  Oriental  Philosophy 

UNIV3801  Jewish  Thought 

3.  HIST  3021  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
HIST  3275  History  of  Jewish  People 
HIST  3290  Traditional  Asia 

HIST  4361  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 

HIST  4371  Early  Middle  Ages 

HIST  4372  High  Middle  Ages 

HIST  4390  Europe  —  Age  of  Reformation 

ART  4121  Ancient  Art  of  the  Near  East 

ART  4142  Northern  Renaissance  Art 

ART  4146  Baroque  Art 

4.  ART  4181  Primitive  Art 

ART  4131     Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art 
ART  4134     Romanesque  and  Gothic  Art 
MUSA4104     Sacred  Music  in  History  & 

Practice  I 
MUSA4105     Sacred  Music  in  History  & 

Practice  II 
MUSA  4801     Studies  in  Sacred  Music 
ENGL  4461      Bible  as  Literature 


Women's  Studies 

The  Minor:  18  semester  hours,  including  6  hours  from 
core  courses  and  12  hours  to  be  selected  from  the 
following  list. 


A.  Core  Courses 
UNIV2304 
HIST  4851 
UNIV4303 

B.  Additional  Co 
ENGL  4451 
SOCI  4460 

ANTH  4551 
HIST  4050 
ANTH  3511 
SOCI  4901 

COMM4210 
SOCI  4900 

PSYC  4503 

JOUR  4800 

ENGL  4100 


Gender  and  Society 

History  of  Women  in  America 

Studies  in  Feminism 

urses  (choose  4  of  the  following): 

Studies  in  Women  and  Literature 

Black  and  White  Women  in  the 

South 

Culture  and  Childbirth 

Special  Topics:  Women  and  Work 

Culture,  Kin,  and  Family 

Special  Topics:  Family,  Crisis, 

Conflict,  Change 

Special  Topics:  Women  in  Film 

Special  Topics:  Sociology  of 

Women 

Special  Problems:  Psychology 

of  Women 

Special  Topics:  Women  and  Mass 

Communications 

Special  Topics:  Women's  Writing 


EVALUATION 


All  members  of  the  Contract/Advising 
Committee  evaluate  the  student's  per 
formance,  recognizing  that  each  student 
enrolled  in  the  University  College  must' 
meet  all  University  credit-hour  and  QPA 
requirements.  The  following  methods 
are  used  to  evaluate  a  student's  perform- 
ance: the  traditional  grading  systems,! 
Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory  and  Credit/ 
No  Credit  options  supplemented  by  writ- 
ten narrative  evaluations,  credit  or  place- 
ment by  examination,  Advanced  Place- 
ment examinations  for  degree  credit 
where  these  are  available,  and  credit  for , 
validated  learning  from  experience  or 
non-traditional  instruction. 


University  College  Course  Descriptions 


The  following  courses  are  open  to  students  enrolled 
in  the  University  College.  Others  may  enroll  with  the 
permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  specific  content  of  Liberal  Studies  and  Thematic 
Studies  courses  will  vary  from  semester  to  semester; 
general  course  descriptions  are  presented  here. 

R950  LIBERAL  STUDIES  (UNIV) 
1010-1019.  Communication  i.  (3-6).  Exercises  in  crit- 
ical listening  and  interpretation  and  in  effective  writ- 
ing and  speaking  based  on  rhetorical  analyses  of 
selected  documents  (e.g.  essays,  documentary  films, 
narrative  plays,  poems,  speeches,  etc). 
1020-1029.  Communication  II.  (3-6).  Research  into 
and  critical  interpretation  of  those  media  which  create 
environment  of  symbols  and  of  effects  of  such  envir- 
onments on  human  belief  and  action;  for  example, 
writing  in  periodical  and  book  form,  radio,  television, 
film,  recorded  music  and  systems  of  electronic  com- 
munication. Individual  research  into  symbols  used 
for  communication  and  environment(s)  these  sym- 
bols produce.  PREREQUISITES:  UNIV  1010  or  ENGL 
1101  and  ENGL  1102  or  their  equivalents. 
1210-1219.  Humanities.  (3-6),  Research  into  and  crit- 
ical interpretation  of  major  documents  and  symbols 
of  Western  civilization;  emphasis  on  man's  attempt, 
in  philosophy,  religion,  history,  literature,  and  fine 
arts,  to  frame  coherent  place  for  himself  in  world. 
One  or  two  historical  periods  stressed. 
1410-1419.  Social  Science.  (3-6).  Introduction  to  fun- 
damental concepts  used  by  disciplines  of  anthropol- 
ogy, economics,  political  science,  geography,  psy- 
chology and  sociology.  Emphasis  on  understanding 
human  behavior  through  study  of  culture,  society  and 
its  institutions,  personality  and  mental  processes, 
allocation  of  resources,  and  distribution  of  power. 
Students  encouraged  to  develop  a  social  science 
perspective  on  human  behavior  through  study  of 


important  research  findings  and  research  of  their 
own. 

1610-1619.  Natural  Science.  (3).  Basic  processes  of 
physical  and  natural  science  as  applied  to  selected 
areas  of  biology,  chemistry,  geography,  geology,  and 
physics.  Formulations  of  models  and  use  of  inductive 
reasoning  in  study  of  physical  phenomena  used  to 
illustrate  interrelationships  among  natural  science 
disciplines.  Laboratory  work  included. 

1810-1819.  Leisure  and  Recreation.  (4).  Relationship 
between  leisure,  recreation,  and  work;  emphasis  on 
balanced  lifestyle.  Opportunities  to  participate  in  and 
demonstrate  selected  recreational  skills  and 
activities. 

R950  THEMATIC  STUDIES  (UNIV) 
3500-3599.  Thematic  Studies.  (3-9).  Interdisciplinary 
seminars  about  significant  problems,   themes,   or 
ideas.  Specific  course  descriptions  each  semester  in 
"Addenda"  section  of  Schedule  of  Classes. 

4500-4599.    Advanced    Thematic    Studies.    (6-9). 

Advanced  interdisciplinary  seminars  about  signifi- 
cant problems,  themes,  or  ideas.  Specific  course 
descriptions  each  semester  in  "Addenda"  section  of 
Schedule  of  Classes. 

R950  INDIVIDUALIZED  STUDIES  (UNIV) 
1005.  Directed  Study.  (1-3).  Directed  study  at  intro- 
ductory level.  Student  may  seek  permission  to  study 
under  faculty  direction  in  an  area  not  routinely  taught. 
This  course  May  be  repeated  for  maximum  credit  of 
six  hours. 

2110.  Field  Experience.  (1-6).  Supervised  on-site 
training  in  basic  skills.  May  be  repeated  up  to  a 
maximum  of  6  hours. 

2304.  Gender  and  Society.  (3).  Sources,  development, 
and   effect  of  gender  hierarchy  on   self-concept, 


quality  of  life,  and  ability  to  effect  social  change; 
subordination  of  women  of  different  classes,  races, 
and  ethnicities  across  nationalities,  cultures,  and 
centuries;  symbol,  myth,  and  psychology  in  human 
development  and  gender  divisions  of  power  within 
historical  struggle  for  control  of  world's  wealth. 

2801 .  Jewish  Culture  and  Traditions.  (3).  Introduction 
to  Judaic  Studies  through  an  examination  of  funda- 
mental and  traditional  patterns  in  the  life  of  the  Jewish 
people 

3300.  Medical  Illustration  Techniques  I.  (3).  Special 
techniques  used  by  illustrators  working  in  medical 
settings. 

3301.  Medical  Illustration  Techniques  II.  (3).  Further 
instruction  in  special  techniques  used  by  illustrators 
working  in  medical  settings.  Work  with  case 
problems. 

3302.  Biomedical  Photography  I.  (3).  Special  tech- 
niques used  by  photographers  working  in  medical 
settings. 

3303.  Biomedical  Photography  II.  (3).  Further  instruc- 
tion in  special  techniques  used  by  photographers  in 
medical  settings.  Work  with  case  problems. 

3700-3709.  Special  Topics.  (3-6).  Examination  of 
selected  topics  announced  in  Schedule  of  Classes. 

3801.  Jewish  Thought.  (3).  Analysis  and  critical  eva- 
luation of  major  ideas  representative  of  Jewish  intel- 
lectual traditions.  Focus  upon  theological  and  phi- 
losophical issues.  With  different  content,  may  be 
repeated  once. 

3802.  Jewish  Literature.  (3).  Masterworks  of  Jewish 
literature,  written  in,  ortranslated  into,  English.  Focus 
upon  the  literary  expression  of  the  Jewish  experience. 
May  include  works  written  originally  in  Yiddish.  With 
different  content,  may  be  repeated  once. 
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4110.  Internship.  (3-6).  Supervised  training  in  work 
related  to  student's  educational  objectives.  May  be 
repeated  to  maximum  of  12  hours. 
4304.  Studies  in  Feminism.  (3).  Nineteenth  century 
origins  of  feminism,  women's  suffrage  movements, 
and  international  social  and  institutional  expressions 
since  World  War  II;  special  attention  to  women's 
movement  in  U.S. 

4380.  independent  Study.  (1-3).  Directed  individual 
study  or  research.  Student  who  has  identified  area 
of  study  pertinent  to  his  coordinated  study  program, 
but  not  routinely  taught,  may  pursue  the  study  under 
direction  of  faculty  member.  May  be  repeated  to 
maximum  of  6  hours. 


4700-09.  Advanced  Special  Topics.  (3-6).  Advanced 
examination  of  selected  topics  announced  in  Sched- 
ule of  Classes. 

4996.  Special  Project.  (9).  Academic  research  or  other 
creative  activity  resulting  in  tangible  product  to  dem- 
onstrate synthesis  of  student's  Coordinated  Study. 
PREREQUISITE:  Completion  of  a  Thematic  Studies 
course  (UNIV  35—).  Students  will  receive  an  in- 
progress  grade  or  a  letter  grade.  Baccalaureate  Con- 
tracts must  be  approved  before  registration  in  this 
course 

R950  EXPERIENTIAL  LEARNING  (UNIV) 

A  portfolio  describing  and  documenting  knowledge 


gained  through  experience  or  non-traditional  instruc- 
tion may  be  prepared  by  a  University  College  student 
for  assessment  by  a  faculty  member.  (See  Fees  and 
Charges  and  Academic  Regulationsseciions  for  more 
details.)  That  faculty  assessor  recommends  the  des- 
criptive title,  level,  and  amount  of  credit  to  be  assigned 
by  the  dean  of  University  College. 

1900-1999.  Introductory  Level  Experiential  Learning 

in  (descriptive  title). 

2900-2999.  Intermediate  Level  Experiential  Learning 

in  (descriptive  title). 

3900-3999.  Advanced  Level  Experiential  Learning  in 

(descriptive  title). 


Independent  Departments  and  Programs 

JOHN  R.  DILL,  B.S.,  M.A..,  PH.D. 

Associate  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 

Room  319,  Administration  Building 


Independent  departments  and  pro- 
grams are  those  which  are  not  affiliated 
with  a  particular  college  in  the  University. 
The  undergraduate  independent  depart- 
ments or  programs  are  Aerospace  Studies 
(AFROTC),  International  Studies,  Military 
Science  (Army  ROTC),  Naval  Science,  and 
University  Honors  Program.  Because  they 
are  not  part  of  a  particular  college,  there 
is  no  dean;  therefore,  the  Associate  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs  performs 
the  duties  of  a  dean  for  these  areas  and 
for  students  enrolled  in  these  programs. 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 

JAMES  K.  MUSKELLEY,  Director 

Office  of  International  Studies. 
Wintield  Dunn  Building  310 

The  Office  of  International  Studies  coor- 
dinates and  assists  in  the  development  of 
the  University's  teaching,  research  and 
service  activities  in  the  international  field. 

This  office  is  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  Memphis  State  sponsored  overseas 
study  and  work  programs.  Current  infor- 
mation on  these  programs  and  on  many 
others  open  to  Memphis  State  students  is 
available  for  reference  in  this  office,  and 
students  will  be  assisted  in  selecting  pro- 
grams which  will  best  serve  their  educa- 
tional needs.  Participation  in  study-and 
work-abroad  programs  is  not  limited  to 
those  enrolled  in  the  international  studies 
programs,  but  is  open  to  all  qualified 
persons. 

The  Office  of  international  Studies  is 
also  prepared  to  assist  students  who  are 
interested  in  participating  in  overseas 
exchange  programs  sponsored  by  govern- 
mental and  private  organizations. 
Advanced  graduate  students  engaged  in 
foreign  area  and  international  research 
and  study  may  obtain  information  about 
grant  opportunities  that  may  be  available 
to  them.  In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 


Sponsored  Programs,  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Studies  will  give  advice  and  assis- 
tance to  those  interested  in  applying  for 
financial  aid  from  non-University  sources. 
The  office  has  responsibilities  in  a  broad 
range  of  other  international  programs  in 
which  the  University  is  currently  engaged 
or  is  prepared  to  engage.  Among  these 
activities  are  the  following:  development 
and  administration  of  interinstitutional 
consortia  in  the  fields  of  international 
studies  and  programs,  including  overseas 
development  and  technical  assistance;  the 
offering  of  non-credit  courses,  orientation 
seminars  and  training  programs  for  busi- 
nesses and  other  organizations  with  inter- 
national interests;  maintenance  of  a  "taient 
bank"  file  on  University  personnel  pos- 
sessing language  skills  and  foreign  area 
expertise;  sponsorship  of  lectures  and 
seminars  on  international  topics  of  interest 
to  the  University  and  non-University  com- 
munities; and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  international  programs  of  the 
University. 

Course  Descriptions 

Courses  offered  for  the  International  Studies  program 
with  the  cooperation  of  two  or  more  University  depart- 
ments are  listed  below.  Although  some  of  the  inter- 
departmental courses  at  the  upper-division  level  are 
designed  primarily  to  serve  the  needs  of  students 
participating  in  interdisciplinary  programs,  enroll- 
ment in  the  courses  is  not  limited  to  these  studies. 

V935  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  (INTL) 

1101.  Analysis  of  Developing  Nations.  (3).  Interdis- 
ciplinary survey  of  developing  nations,  other  societies 
and  problems  of  technologically  developing  nations. 
Basic  concepts  and  methods  of  social  sciences 
employed  to  study  processes  of  social  change  in 
cross-cultural  comparison.  NOTE:  This  course  when 
taken  with  its  sequence  INTL  1 102  has  been  approved 
to  satisfy  the  social  science  requirement  of  the  Uni- 
versity College  (UNIV  1410).  A  student  may  not 
receive  credit  for  both  INTL  1101-1102  and  UNIV 
1410. 

1102.  The  Third  World:  A  Regional  View.  (3).  Inter- 
disciplinary survey  of  contemporary  developing 
nations  within  a  major  world  region.  Regional  focus 
on  Africa,  Latin  America,  Southeast  Asia,  or  Indian 
Subcontinent. 


4601.  Seminar  in  International  Relations.  (3).  Inves- 
tigation of  selected  topics  in  international  relations 
from  interdisciplinary  perspective.  Individual 
research  and  presentation  of  major  paper  which 
integrates  tools,  data  or  concepts  of  two  or  more 
disciplines.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  advisor. 


UNIVERSITY  HONORS 
PROGRAM 

PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  R.  RILEY, 

Director 

Room  115,  Old  Brister  Library 

The  Honors  Program  has  been  created 
to  provide  exceptional  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  exceptionally  able  students.  It 
is  expressly  intended  to  nurture  the  highly 
motivated,  independent  individual  who 
seeks  a  stimulating  environment  appropri- 
ate to  the  student's  unusual  potential.  The 
program  offers  a  series  of  specially 
designed  honors  sections  and  courses, 
from  which  students  may  choose  those 
courses  which  best  suit  their  own  interests 
and  needs.  Upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  a  minimum  of  12  lower-division 
hours  in  honors  courses,  including  the  1- 
hour  Honors  Forum  (UNHP  1100),  the 
honors  student  is  qualified  to  receive  an 
Honors  Certificate  and  to  enroll  in  an 
upper-division  honors  track.  Students  who 
do  not  choose  to  pursue  certification  in 
honors  may  still  enroll  in  upperdivision 
honors  tracks  upon  successful  completion 
of  6  lower-division  hours  in  honors 
courses.  In  order  to  graduate  with  honors, 
a  student  must  complete  successfully  a 
minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  honors 
work,  at  least  12  hours  of  which  must  be 
upper-division  courses  offered  as  part  of 
an  approved  upper-division  honors  track. 
Depending  upon  which  honors  track  is 
chosen,  a  student  who  completes  the 
Honors  Program  can  be  graduated  with 
department,  college,  and/or  University 
honors.  For  example,  a  student  might 
graduate  "with  honors  in  English  (or  eco- 
nomics, or  history,  etc.),"  "with  honors  in 
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Education,"  "with  University  honors,"  or 
with  combinations  of  these. 

The  University  Honors  Program  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Honors  Council,  a  committee 
composed  of  the  Director  of  the  Honors 
Program,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Honors  Program,  six  faculty  members 
chosen  by  the  Academic  Senate,  and  two 
honors  students  elected  by  the  Honors 
Student  Association.  The  Program  is 
housed  in  Old  Brister  Library,  Room  115, 
where  the  office  of  the  Director  is  located, 
as  well  as  a  seminar-conference  room  and 
an  honors  lounge,  open  to  all  students  who 
are  active  in  the  Honors  Program. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

Incoming  freshmen  who  score  at  least 
26  on  the  ACT,  or  its  equivalent  on  other 
tests,  are  invited  to  participate.  Transfer 
students  or  students  previously  enrolled 
at  Memphis  State  University  are  eligible 
for  the  program  if  they  have  an  overall 
grade  point  average  of  3.0  for  freshmen 
and  sophomores  and  of  3.25  for  upper- 
division  students.  Those  who  do  not  qual- 
ify in  one  of  these  ways  will  be  considered 
upon  direct  application  or  receipt  by  the 
Director  of  a  recommendation  from  high 
school  or  college  faculty. 

Curriculum  and 
Requirements 

Description  of  a  typical  honors  plan  is 
as  follows: 

Lower  Division:  Honors  students  at  this 
level  take  specially  designated  sections  of 
freshman  and  sophomore  courses  offered 
by  departments  throughout  the  University. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  fifteen  honors 
students,  and  these  sections  are  taught  by 
specially  selected  honors  faculty.  Quali- 
fied students  may  take  lower-division 
honors  courses  simply  because  they 
prefer  them  over  regular  classes,  and  they 
may  take  as  few  or  as  many  as  they  wish. 
If  students  choose  to  qualify  for  an  Honors 
Certificate,  however,  they  must  meet  the 
following  requirements:  (1)  complete  a 
minimum  of  12  semester  hours  in  lower- 
division  honors  classes,  of  which  no  more 
than  3  hours  may  be  earned  by  contracting 
for  honors;  (2)  maintain  a  QPA  of  3.25 
overall  and  make  at  least  a  B  in  the  honors 
courses  offered  to  fulfill  the  12-hour 
requirement  for  honors  certification;  (3) 
complete  successfully  the  University 
Honors  Program  course  entitled  The 
Honors  Forum,  for  one  hour  of  credit. 
Students  who  receive  an  Honors  Certif- 
icate are  automatically  qualified  to  enter 
an  upper-division  honors  track  (depart- 
mental, college  or  university).  Students 
who  do  not  seek  a  certificate  may  qualify 
for  an  upper-division  honors  track  by  tak- 
ing at  least  6  lower-division  honors  hours 
with  a  minimum  grade  of  B  and,  for  most 
advanced  programs,  a  minimum  QPA  of 
3.25. 

Upper  Division:  After  the  basic  courses 
in  honors  have  been  completed,  honors 


participants  must  opt  for  honors  at  the 
department,  college  or  university  level. 
Regardless  of  the  individual's  choice  to 
pursue  department  or  college  honors  (and 
regardless  also  of  the  availability  of  such 
programs  in  his  chosen  field),  he  may 
continue  toward  graduation  with  Univer- 
sity honors.  This  plan  consists  at  the  upper 
division  of  four  honors  courses  in  which 
students  from  across  the  University  may 
participate.  Topics  are  interdisciplinary  in 
nature  and  vary  from  semester  to  semes- 
ter. An  honors  thesis  or  project  may  be 
substituted  for  one  of  these  courses.  Des- 
criptions of  college  and  departmental  pro- 
grams are  available  in  the  appropriate 
college  or  department,  or  in  the  office  of 
the  University  Honors  Program. 

Requirements  and  Standards 

During  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  the  honors  participant  must  main- 
tain an  overall  QPA  of  at  least  3.0  to  remain 
in  good  standing  in  the  program;  the  min- 
imum QPA  for  continuing  at  the  junior  and 
senior  levels  is  3.25.  There  is  provision  for 
a  one-semester  probationary  period 
before  a  participant  is  discontinued.  A 
minimum  grade  of  B  is  required  in  each 
honors  course  in  order  for  it  to  count 
toward  fulfilling  the  honors  course 
requirement,  but  regular  credit  for  the 
course  will  be  earned  if  the  grade  is  lower 
than  a  B. 


Course  Descriptions 

Descriptions  of  the  college  and  departmental  pro- 
grams are  found  with  the  appropriate  major  and 
degree  descriptions. 

V960  UNIVERSITY  HONORS  PROGRAM  (UNHP) 
1100.  The  Honors  Forum.  (1).  Series  of  one-hour 
weekly  lectures,  demonstrations,  performances, 
films,  student  presentations,  and/or  discussions 
designed  to  introduce  the  many  disciplines,  areas  and 
intellectual  and  cultural  opportunities  available  in  the 
University.  (S/U) 

3100-3199.  Junior  Honors  Colloquium  I.  (3).  Inter- 
disciplinary colloquium  on  broad  theme  or  topic. 
Specific  course  descriptions  each  semester  in 
"Addenda"  section  of  Schedule  of  Classes.  PREREQ- 
UISITES: junior  standing  and  permission  of  Director 
of  University  Honors  Program. 
3200-3299.  Junior  Honors  Colloquium  II.  (3).  Same 
as  UNHP  3100,  except  different  theme  or  topic. 
PREREQUISITES:  junior  standing  and  permission  of 
Director  of  University  Honors  Program. 
4100-4199.  Senior  Honors  Seminar  I.  (3).  Interdisci- 
plinary seminar  on  narrower  theme  or  topic  than  ones 
in  junior  honors  colloquia.  Specific  course  descrip- 
tions each  semester  in  "Addenda"  section  of  Sched- 
ule of Classes.  PREREQUISITES:  senior  standing  and 
permission  of  Director  of  University  Honors  Program. 
4200-4299.  Senior  Honors  Seminar  II.  (3).  Same  as 
UNHP  4100,  except  different  theme  or  topic.  PRE- 
REQUISITES: senior  standing  and  permission  of 
Director  of  University  Honors  Program. 
4300.  Senior  Honors  Thesis.  (3).  In  lieu  of  one  of 
the  above  courses,  the  honors  student  may  write  a 
thesis  on  a  topic  approved  by  the  University  Honors 
Council  and  directed  by  a  faculty  committee  chosen 
by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  Honors  Council. 
PREREQUISITES:  senior  standing  and  permission  of 
the  Director  of  the  University  Honors  Program. 


AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

LT.  COL.  GLENN  F.  BAKER, 

Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 

Room  404,  Jones  Hall 


The  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies 
provides  a  four-year  program  of  instruc- 
tion for  all  qualified  U.S.  citizens,  male  and 
female,  divided  into  two  phases,  each  of 
two  years  duration.  The  first,  termed  the 
General  Military  Course,  offers  instruction 
in  the  foundation  of  leadership  and 
Aerospace-age  citizenship.  The  second, 
termed  the  Professional  Officer  Course, 
builds  upon  these  foundations  in  devel- 
oping upperclassmen  who  are  to  become 
Air  Force  officers  and  serve  on  active  duty 
upon  graduation  and  commissioning.  Stu- 
dents may  apply  for  the  two-year  or  four- 
year  program,  or  they  may  enroll  one  year 
prior  to  applying  for  the  two-year  program. 

Instruction  in  Aerospace  Studies  has 
been  an  important  phase  of  the  curriculum 
at  Memphis  State  University  since  1951. 
Active  duty  Air  Force  personnel,  approved 
by  the  University  President,  are  detailed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  to 
administer  the  instructional  program.  Air 
Force  officers  serve  under  appointment  by 
the  University  as  Professor  or  Assistant 
Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies. 

THE  GENERAL  MILITARY  COURSE 

The  two-year  (4  semesters)  General  Mil- 
itary Course  consists  of  one  hour  a  week 
of  classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a 
week  in  Leadership  Laboratory.  Text- 
books are  furnished  by  the  Air  Force  with- 
out charge.  Air  Force  uniforms  are  fur- 
nished and  must  be  properly  worn  and 
kept  in  good  condition.  A  uniform  deposit 
is  required  for  all  cadets  at  the  time  of 
registration.  Cadets  who  successfully 
complete  the  General  Military  Course  may 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Professional 
Officer  Course. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICER  COURSE 

The  Professional  Officer  Course  pro- 
vides instruction  and  systematic  training 
to  selected  eligible  students  who  desire 
to  qualify  as  officers  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force  while  pursuing  their  academic 
studies  at  the  University.  Successful  com- 
pletion of  the  requirements  for  the  Pro- 
fessional Officer  Course  and  for  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  leads  to  a  commission  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant.  To  be  eligible  for  selection  to 
the  Professional  Officer  Course,  a  student 
must  have  at  least  two  years  remaining  at 
the  University  (undergraduate,  graduate, 
or  a  combination).  Final  selection  is  based 
on  academic  standing,  leadership  poten- 
tial, percentile  score  on  the  Air  Force 
Officer  Qualifying  Test,  and  physical  qual- 
ifications. All  members  of  the  Professional 
Officer  Course  receive  a  subsistence  allo- 
wance of  $1 00.00  per  month  and  are  issued 
uniforms  provided  by  the  Air  Force. 
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THE  TWO-YEAR  PROGRAM 

All  students  who  meet  qualifying  crite- 
ia,  may  apply  for  selection  to  the  Profes- 
sional Officer  Course  under  the  Two-Year 
Program  if  they  are  not  in  the  Four- Year 
3rogram.  Processing  of  applications  for 
he  Professional  Officer  Course  begins  in 
he  Fall  of  each  year.  Application  may  be 
submitted  through  May  31.  If  selected,  the 
student  will  attend  a  six-week  field  training 
Drogram  during  the  summer  prior  to  entry 
nto  the  Professional  Officer  Course, 
graduates  of  the  six-week  field  training 
ire  enrolled  in  the  Professional  Officer 
bourse  with  the  same  status  as  cadets  in 
he  four-year  program. 

LEADERSHIP  LABORATORY 

This  lab  is  designed  around  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  It  gives  the 
;adets  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
eadership  potential  while  allowing  the 
staff  to  make  evaluations  based  on  actual 
nanagerial  situations. 

AIR  FORCE  ROTO  COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Scholarships  which  pay  full  tuition  and 
ees,  book  allowance,  transportation  to 
Memphis,  and  a  tax  free  subsistence  allo- 
wance of  $100.00  per  month  are  available 
:o  entering  freshmen  and  University  stu- 
jents  who  are  competitive  academically 
and  will  enroll  in  the  Air  Force  ROTC 
Drogram.  Details  concerning  qualifica- 
:ions  and  applications  can  be  obtained 
rom  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Stu- 
dies. NOTE:  Several  loan  funds  are  also 
available  to  students  enrolled  in  AFROTC. 
:or  more  information,  contact  the  depart- 
ment staff. 

AFROTC  students  who  accept  a  schol- 
arship must  agree  to  successfully  com- 
Dlete  at  least  one  semester  of  college 
nstruction  in  a  major  Indo-European  or 
<\sian  language  prior  to  commissioning. 
\  major  Indo-European  or  Asian  language 
is  one  defined  as  such  by  the  academic 
institution's  foreign  language  department. 
Cadets  may  meet  the  foreign  language 
requirement  by  completing  a  course  or  by 
demonstrating  proficiency. 

FIELD  TRAINING 

Offered  during  the  summer  months  at 
selected  Air  Force  bases  throughout  the 
United  States.  Students  in  the  four-year 
program  participate  in  four  weeks  of  Field 
Training  (AERO  3211),  usually  between 
their  sophomore  and  junior  years.  Stu- 
dents applying  for  entry  into  the  two-year 
program  must  successfully  complete  six 
weeks  of  Field  Training  (AERO  3212)  prior 
to  enrollment  in  the  Professional  Officer 
Course. 

MINOR  IN  AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

Upon  successful  completion  of  18 
semester  hours  in  Aerospace  Studies,  with 
a  minimum  grade  of  C,  a  cadet  may  apply 
for  a  minor  in  Aerospace  Studies. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  COURSES 
PROGRAM 

The  AFROTC  Supplemental  Courses 
Program  (SCP)  exists  to  enhance  the 
career  utility  and  officer  performance  of 
persons  commissioned  through  AFROTC. 
The  program  consists  of  required  and 
recommended  college/university-taught 
courses.  All  contract  cadets  must  success- 
fully complete  the  required  supplemental 
courses  in  addition  to  all  Aerospace  Stu- 
dies courses. 

General  Military  Course  (GMC):  Con- 
tract cadets  must  successfully  complete 
a  course  in  English  composition.  Addition- 
ally, they  are  encouraged  to  take  a  course 
in  speech.  Four-year  scholarship  cadets 
must  satisfactorily  complete  the  English 
composition  course  by  the  end  of  the 
GMC.  GMC  cadets  receiving  scholarships 
of  less  than  four  years  duration  will  have 
two  academic  years  to  complete  the  Eng- 
lish composition  course.  Failure  to  satis- 
factorily complete  the  required  supple- 
mental course  in  the  specified  period  of 
time  will  result  in  termination  of  scholar- 
ship entitlements. 

Non-scholarship  four-year  GMC  cadets, 
two-year  program  applicants,  and  persons 
not  required  to  complete  the  GMC  need 
not  take  the  GMC  supplemental  courses 
prior  to  POC  entry.  However,  successful 
completion  of  GMC  supplemental  courses 
may  enhance  their  chances  for  POC 
selection. 

Professional  Officer  Course  (POC): 
cadets  must  successfully  complete  a 
course  in  mathematical  reasoning  prior  to 
commissioning.  Ideally,  this  course 
should  include  the  acquisition  of  a  specific 
skill,  for  example,  statistics,  computer  sci- 
ence, calculus,  etc. 


Course  Descriptions 

V950  AEROSPACE  STUDIES  (AERO) 

1111.  Air  Force  Today.  (1).  Study  of  world  military 
forces  through  treatment  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
Defense  and  doctrine,  mission  and  functions  of  Uni- 
ted States  Air  Force.  One  class  hour  per  week  and 
one  hour  of  Leadership  Laboratory. ' 

1112.  Air  Force  Today.  (1).  Continuation  of  AERO 
1111.  One  class  hour  per  week  and  one  hour  of 
Leadership  Laboratory.* 

2211.  The  Development  of  Air  Power.  (1).  Historical 
perspective  of  airplane  and  its  contribution  to  national 
defense;  starting  before  Wright  Brothers  and  con- 
tinues through  World  War  I.  One  class  hour  per  week 
and  one  hour  of  Leadership  Laboratory. ' 

2212.  The  Development  of  Air  Power.  (1).  Continua- 
tion of  AERO  2211.  begins  at  end  of  World  War  I 
and  continues  through  1970's.  One  class  hour  per 
week  and  one  hour  of  Leadership  Laboratory. ' 

PROFESSIONAL  OFFICER  COURSE 
3211.  Aerospace  Studies  Four-Week  Field  Training. 
(4).  Twenty-eight  day  course  conducted  during 
summer  at  active  installation  of  USAF;  consists  of 
approximately  185  hours  of  instruction  in  Air  Force 
base  functions,  leadership,  physical  training,  Air 
Force  environment,  career  orientation,  and  survival 
training.  Students  assigned  to  groups  of  twenty-five 
and  individually  counseled  and  evaluated  on  their 
performance.  Emphasis  on  self-initiated  leadership 
activities.  PREREQUISITE:  AERO  1111,  1112,  2211, 
2212,  or  equivalent. 


3212.  Aerospace  Studies  Six  Week  Field  Training.  (6). 

Forty-two  day  course  conducted  during  summer  at 
active  installation  of  USAF;  Consists  of  approximately 
258  hours  of  instruction  on  role  of  military  forces, 
organization  of  Defense  Department,  instruments  of 
national  security,  Air  Force  base  functions,  leader- 
ship, physical  training  and  Air  Force  environment. 
Students  are  assigned  to  groups  of  approximately 
twenty-five  and  individually  counseled  and  evaluated 
on  their  performance. 

3311.  Air  Force  Management  and  Leadership.  (3). 
Professionalism,  leadership  and  management. 
Includes  meaning  of  professionalism,  professional 
responsibilities,  military  justice  system;  leadership 
theory,  functions  and  practices;  management  prin- 
ciples and  functions;  problem  solving;  and  manage- 
ment, tools,  practices  and  controls.  Three  class  hours 
per  week  and  one  hour  of  Leadership  Laboratory. ' 

3312.  Air  Force  Management  and  Leadership.  (3). 

Continuation  of  AERO  3311.  Three  class  hours  per 
week  and  one  hour  of  Leadership  Laboratory. ' 

4411.  National  Security  Forces  in  Contemporary 
American  Society.  (3).  Fundamental  issues  and 
requirements  of  national  security.  Extensive  study  of 
civil-military  relations,  nature  of  international  envi- 
ronment and  strategic  requisites  for  defense  Three 
class  hours  per  week  and  one  hour  of  Leadership 
Laboratory. ' 

4412.  National  Security  Forces  in  Contemporary 
American  Society.  (3).  Continuation  of  AERO  4411. 
Three  class  hours  per  week  and  one  hour  of  Lead- 
ership Laboratory. ' 

'Leadership  Laboratory.  Revolves  around  cadet 
corps,  a  microcosm  of  an  Air  Force  organization. 
Opportunity  for  actual  leadership  training  experien- 
ces as  it  is  largely  cadet  planned  and  operated. 
Additionally,  staff  uses  it  as  a  means  to  evaluate  and 
develop  leadership  potential.  One  hour  per  week. 


MILITARY  SCIENCE 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL 

WILLIAM  J.  CORADiNI 

Professor  of  Military  Science 

Room  1 10,  Building  160 

The  Department  of  Military  Science  pro- 
vides a  four  year  program  of  instruction 
designed  to  provide  qualified  college  men 
and  women  with  practical  experience  in 
the  art  of  organizing,  motivating  and  lead- 
ing others.  The  program  is  divided  into  two 
courses  each  of  two  years  duration.  The 
first,  called  the  Basic  Course,  offers 
instruction  in  leadership  skills,  soldiering 
skills,  and  the  role  and  use  of  armed  forces. 
The  second,  called  the  Advanced  Course, 
builds  on  the  Basic  Course,  offers  prac- 
tical leadership  experience,  and  prepares 
the  student  for  commissioning  as  an  Army 
officer.  Students  may  apply  for  the  four- 
year  program,  which  can  be  completed  in 
three  years  with  department  permission, 
or  may  apply  for  a  two-year  program. 

Department  faculty  and  staff  are  active 
duty  Army  personnel  detailed  by  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  approved  by  the 
University  President.  The  Army  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  University  as  Pro- 
fessor or  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science.  Students  interested  in  enrolling 
in  any  Military  Science  course  should  con- 
tact the  Department  of  Military  Science. 

THE  BASIC  COURSE 

The  Basic  Course,  two  years  in  duration, 
consists  of  two  semesters  of  one  hour  per 
week  of  classroom  instruction  and  two 
semesters  of  two  hours  per  week  of 
classroom     instruction.     Courses     are 
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designed  to  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  1110,  1120,  2105,  2110.  All  text- 
books are  furnished,  without  charge,  by 
the  department. 

All  offered  courses  count  as  elective 
credit  toward  the  total  university  required 
hours  for  a  degree.  Physical  Education 
credit  is  granted  for  two  credit  hours. 

The  Basic  Course  is  designed  to  be 
entered  into  as  an  incoming  Freshman.  All 
other  students  are  eligible  to  enter  and 
may  compress  the  Basic  Course  require- 
ments into  one  year,  with  department  per- 
mission. There  is  NO  MILITARY  OBLIGA- 
TION for  enrolling  in  the  Basic  Course. 
Unless  specified  in  the  course  description, 
students  in  the  Basic  Course  are  not 
required  to  wear  uniforms  or  attend  lead- 
ership laboratory. 

Students  who  successfully  complete  the 
Basic  Course  may  apply  for  entry  into  the 
Advanced  Course. 

THE  ADVANCED  COURSE 

The  Advanced  Course  prepares  quali- 
fied, selected  male  and  female  students 
for  commissioning  as  an  Army  officer 
while  they  continue  to  pursue  academic 
degrees.  Upon  graduation,  students  may 
then  serve  in  the  Regular  Army,  Army 
Reserve,  or  Army  National  Guard  in  a 
variety  of  career  fields. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Advanced  Course, 
the  student  must  have  completed  the  Basic 
Course  or  equivalent,  (see  2-year  pro- 
gram), be  enrolled  with  the  University  in 
a  full-time  status,  have  at  least  two  years 
remaining  at  the  University  (undergradu- 
ate or  graduate),  and  be  a  U.S  citizen.  Final 
selection  is  based  on  demonstrated  aca- 
demic performance,  leadership  potential, 
a  qualifying  score  on  the  Officer  Selection 
Battery  of  Tests,  and  physical 
qualifications. 

The  Advanced  Course  is  two  years  in 
duration.  During  each  of  four  semesters, 
the  student  attends  three  hours  per  week 
of  classroom  instruction  and  two  hours  per 
week  of  leadership  laboratory,  it  is  com- 
prised of  Army  31 10,  3120, 41 10,  and  4120, 
in  sequence.  All  students  receive  a 
monthly  subsistence  allowance  of 
$100.00,  tax-free,  while  enrolled  in  classes. 
All  textbooks,  uniforms,  and  equipment 
are  furnished,  without  charge,  by  the 
department. 

Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  leadership  skills  through  the 
leadership  laboratory,  field  training,  and 
the  Advanced  Camp.  The  leadership  lab- 
oratory is  designed  around  a  cadet  struc- 
ture which  parallels  a  U.S.  Army  unit.  Field 
training  exercises  are  conducted  over  a 
weekend  and  are  an  extension  of  the  lab- 
oratory. Students  are  also  required  to 
attend  a  six  week  Advanced  Camp  during 
the  summer  between  their  two  years  in  the 
Advanced  Course.  It  is  held  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington,  a  U.S.  Army  post.  Students 


are  paid  for  the  six  weeks  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  the  pay  of  a  Second  Lieutenant 
and  are  furnished  quarters  and  rations  as 
well  as  transportation  to  and  from. 

All  required  courses  count  as  elective 
credit  toward  the  total  university  required 
hours  for  a  degree. 

THE  TWO-YEAR  PROGRAM 

The  Two-Year  Program  provides  the 
opportunity  to  those  students  who  did  not 
enroll  in  the  Four-Year  Program  to  enroll 
in  the  Advanced  Course.  There  are  three 
methods  for  students  to  receive  placement 
credit  for  the  Basic  Course  and  enter 
directly  into  the  Advanced  Course. 

Students,  who  meet  qualifying  criteria, 
may  receive  credit  for  the  Basic  Course 
by  attending  the  six-week  Basic  Camp  at 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  during  the  summer. 
NO  MILITARY  OBLIGATION  is  incurred 
by  the  student  by  attending  the  Basic 
Camp.  Students  are  paid  for  the  six  weeks 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  the  pay  of  a  Second 


Lieutenant  and  are  furnished  quarters  an! 
rations  as  well  as  transportation  to  anj 
from,  or  a  mileage  allowance  for  use  c 
their  own  automobile.  Successful  comple 
tion  of  the  Basic  Camp  will  make  th! 
student  eligible  to  enter  the  Advance 
Course.  Interested  students  should  cor 
tact  the  Department  of  Military  Scieno 
anytime  during  the  academic  year  preced 
ing  the  summer  they  desire  to  attend  th 
camp. 

Students  who  have  completed  Arm 
Basic   Combat  Training   and   Advance* 
Individual  Training  or  have  completed 
minimum  of  three  years  of  Army  Junioj 
ROTC  in   high  school   may  be  granted 
credit  for  the  Basic  Course  by  the  Pro 
fessor  of  Military  Science  and  would  thei 
be  eligible  for  entry  into  the  Advancer 
Course,  provided  all  other  requirement; 
are  met.  These  students,  as  well  as  Basil! 
Camp  graduates,  selected  for  enrollmen 
in  the  Advanced  Course  are  enrolled  with 
the  same  status  as  cadets  in  the  Four-Yea 
Program. 
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1  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Scholarships  which  pay  full  tuition, 
maintenance  fee  and  other  fees,  a  book 
allowance,  and  a  tax-free  subsistence  allo- 
wance of  $100.00  per  month  are  available 
to  University  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
who  are  competitive  academically  and  will 
enroll  in  the  Army  ROTC  program.  Appli- 
cations are  taken  from  December  to  Feb- 
ruary each  academic  year.  Details  con- 
cerning qualifications  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Military  Science. 

SIMULTANEOUS  MEMBERSHIP 
PROGRAM 

The  Simultaneous  Membership  Pro- 
gram is  a  voluntary  program  under  which 
qualified  cadets  in  the  Advanced  Course 
may  concurrently  join  an  Army  Reserve 
or  Army  National  Guard  unit.  The  program 
is  designed  to  provide  the  cadet  with  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  leadership  devel- 
opment and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  him 
or  her  with  practical  unit  experience  as 
a  Second  Lieutenant.  The  cadet  serves  in 
an  officer-trainee  capacity  and  partici- 
pates in  regular  unit  drills  held  one  wee- 
kend per  month  and  two  weeks  per 
summer.  The  cadet  is  paid  for  all  drill  at 
the  rate  of  a  sergeant.  This  pay  is  in 
addition  to  the  regular  monthly  subsist- 
ence for  Army  ROTC  cadets.  Details  con- 
cerning qualifications  and  information  on 
availability  of  allocations  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Military  Science. 

SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 
PROGRAMS 

Academically  and  physically  qualified 
students  in  approved  disciplines  may 
enroll  in  a  cooperative  program  for  federal 
employment.  Benefits  include  up  to  $5,000 
per  year  for  tuition  and  other  school 
expenses  plus  practical  experience  during 
the  six  month  paid  work  periods  with  a 
Federal  agency.  Successful  completion  of 
the  Co-op  program  entitles  the  student  to 
a  commission  as  an  Army  officer  plus 
employment  rights  in  a  civil  service  career 
field.  Details  concerning  the  program  and 
qualifications  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Military  Science. 

PROFESSIONAL  MILITARY 
EDUCATION 

Professional  Military  Education  is  a 
component  of  the  academic  preparation 
for  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  commis- 
sion as  an  Army  officer.  It  consists  of  two 
essential  parts,  a  baccalaureate  degree 
and  completion  of  university-taught, 
undergraduate  courses  from  each  of  five 
designated  fields  of  study.  The  fields  of 
study  are  written  communications,  human 
behavior,  military  history,  management, 
and  national  security  studies.  This  is  a 
requirement  for  students  enrolled  in  the 
Advanced  Course  only,  though  applicable 
courses  taken  during  enrollment  in  the 
Basic  Course  or  prior  to  enrollment  may 


still  meet  the  requirement.  Related 
required  and  elective  courses  taken  for 
university  degree  requirements  may  also 
satisfy  the  requirement.  Some  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Military  Education  required 
courses  may  be  waived  by  the  Professor 
of  Military  Science  if  they  would  interfere 
with  a  student's  required  curriculum  for 
award  of  a  particular  University  degree. 

SPONSORED  ACTIVITIES 

The  Department  of  Military  Science 
sponsors  the  following  voluntary  extra- 
curricular activities  to  provide  students  in 
both  the  Basic  Course  and  Advanced 
Course  with  additional  opportunities  to 
develop  leadership  in  conjunction  with 
extending  the  students'  knowledge  of  mil- 
itary skills: 

1.  The  Army  ROTC  Rifle  Team- 
Members  develop  skill  in  target  rifle 
marksmanship.  Selected  members  repre- 
sent Memphis  State  University  Army 
ROTC  in  small  bore  rifle  competition  with 
ROTC  teams  of  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  team  is  open  to  individuals 
enrolled  in  any  Military  Science  course. 

2.  The  Army  ROTC  Tiger  Drill  Team- 
Members  develop  skill  in  standard  and 
exhibition  drill  and  military  ceremonies. 
The  team  provides  color  guards  at  Mem- 
phis State  University  athletic  events  and 
drills  competitively  against  ROTC  teams 
of  other  colleges  and  universities.  The 
team  is  open  to  individuals  enrolled  in  any 
Military  Science  course. 

3.  M.S.U.  Ranger  Company  — Members 
develop  skills  associated  with  patrolling, 
mountaineering,  survival  training,  and 
other  similar  activities.  The  Ranger  Com- 
pany is  an  adventure-type  unit  under  the 
direction  of  Army  ROTC  Advanced  Course 
cadets.  Membership  is  open  to  all  inter- 
ested full-time  students. 


Course  Descriptions 

V955  MILITARY  SCIENCE  (ARMY) 

1110.  Basic  Military  Science  I  -  Leadership.  (1). 

Principles  and  techniques  ot  leadership  at  small  unit 
or  group  level  with  emphasis  on  communication  and 
motivation.  Study  of  structure  and  functions  of  com- 
ponents and  branches  of  US  Army. 
1120.  Basic  Military  Science  II  -  Battlefield  Casualty 
Treatment.  (1).  Basic  military  first  aid  skills;  lectures 
and  practical  exercises  in  basic  emergency  treatment 
for  fractures,  lacerations,  heat  and  cold  injuries; 
cardio-pulmonary  resuscitation.  THIS  COURSE 
DOES  NOT  PROVIDE  RED  CROSS  OR  ANY  OTHER 
CERTIFICATION. 

2105.  Basic  Military  Science  III  -  Combat  Operations 
-  Historical  Analysis.  (3).  (Same  as  HIST  381 1 )  Devel- 
opments since  colonial  period;  emphasis  on  back- 
ground and  growth  of  national  military  and  naval 
establishments,  military  and  naval  thought,  difficul- 
ties accompanying  modernization  and  assumption  of 
global  responsibilities,  and  problem  of  relationship 
between  civilian  and  military-naval  sectors  in 
democracy. 

2110.  Basic  Military  Science  IV  -  Basic  Soldier  Skills. 
(2).  Basic  military  skills  including  map  reading,  per- 
sonnel evaluation,  planning  and  organizing,  drill  and 
ceremonies,  and  small  unit  tactics.  One  hour  weekly 
classroom  instruction,  two  hours  leadership  lab  every 


other  week,  and  two  field  practicums  (approximately 
8  hours  each)  held  on  Saturday.  Students  are  issued 
and  required  to  wear  uniforms  to  all  classes  and  labs. 
2140.  Combat  Training  of  the  Individual  Soldier  and 
Patrolling.  (2).  Emphasis  on  preparation  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  combat.  Preparation  of  potential  leaders 
in  combat  through  study  of  the  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  by  an  individual  soldier.  Skill  developed  in 
planning  and  organizing  by  combat  patrols.  Semester 
to  culminate  with  optional  one-day  practicum. 

2170.  Tactics  Strategy  and  War  Games.  (2).  Basic 
fundamentals  of  planning,  organizing  and  employing 
units  in  combat.  The  art  and  science  of  warfare, 
through  war  games,  practice  of  skills  in  simulated 
situations. 

2190.  Camp  Training.  (1-6).  Six-week  training  nor- 
mally taken  during  the  summer  between  the  second 
and  third  years  by  those  students  who  have  not  taken 
previous  ROTC  training,  or  who  have  not  completed 
the  required  basic  military  science  courses  for 
advanced  course  enrollment.  Training  conducted  at 
designated  U.S.  Army  installation  and  includes  prac- 
tical experience  in  leadership,  small  unit  tactics, 
weapons  drill,  and  communications  under  field  con- 
ditions. After  completion  of  camp,  student  required 
to  complete  satisfactorily  an  examination  adminis- 
tered by  Military  Science  Department.  Student  must 
register  for  this  course  following  successful  camp 
completion  in  order  to  receive  appropriate  credit. 
Students  receive  approximately  $670.00  pay,  room 
and  board,  and  travel  expenses.  No  military  obligation 
is  incurred  PREREQUISITE:  Permission  of  Professor 
of  Military  Science. 

3110.  Advanced  Military  Science  I.  Preparation  for 
Advanced  Camp.  (4).  (3190).  Presentation,  discus- 
sion, practical  exercise,  and  field  training  on  funda- 
mentals of  map  reading  and  land  navigation;  devel- 
opment of  skills  in  individual  and  small  unit  tactical 
planning  and  operations;  and  professional  subjects 
in  leadership,  leadership  assessment,  and  principles 
of  war.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week,  two  laboratory 
hours  every  other  week,  three  hours  physical  training 
each  week,  and  field  training  exercises  on  two  wee- 
kends during  semester.  PREREQUISITE:  permission 
of  Professor  of  Military  Science. 
3120.  Advanced  Military  Science  IS.  (4).  Continuation 
of  first  year  advanced  course  PREREQUISITE:  per- 
mission of  Professor  of  Military  Science. 

3190.  Advanced  Camp  Training.  (6).  Six  weeks  of 
training  at  Fort  Lewis,  WA,  normally  taken  between 
the  1st  and  2nd  years  of  Advance  Course;  practical 
experience  in  leadership,  small  unit  tactics,  US  Army 
weapon  systems  and  equipment,  and  patrolling  oper- 
ation; examination  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Military  Science  required  to  receive  academic 
credit.  Students  must  register  for  course  following 
successful  camp  completion  to  receive  credit.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: permission  of  Professor  of  Military 
Science. 

4110.  Advanced  Military  Science  III.  (4).  Leadership 
and  management  skill  development  in  specific  areas 
of  oral  and  written  communications,  training  man- 
agement, personnel  evaluation  and  counseling,  per- 
sonnel management  systems  of  Army,  U.S.  Army 
logistic  systems,  military  justice,  and  familiarization 
with  ethics  of  military  professional.  This  course,  in 
conjunction  with  4120,  completes  the  cadet's  prep- 
aration for  commissioning  as  a  2LT  in  the  Army 
Reserve  or  National  Guard.  Three  lecture  hours  per 
week,  two  laboratory  hours  every  other  week,  three 
hours  physical  training  each  week,  and  field  training 
exercises  on  two  weekends  during  semester.  PRE- 
REQUISITE: permission  of  Professor  of  Military 
Science. 

4120.  Advanced  Military  Science  IV.  (4).  Continuation 
of  second  year  advanced  course.  PREREQUISITE: 
permission  of  Professor  of  Military  Science. 


NAVAL  SCIENCE 

CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  M.  DREESSEN, 

Professor  of  Naval  Science 

Room  101  A,  Art  Annex 

The  Department  of  Naval  Science  pro- 
vides a  four-year  program  of  instruction 
leading  to  a  commission  as  an  officer  in 
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the  regular  U.S.  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  as 
well  as  Naval  Reserve  or  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  The  program  is  also  known  as 
the  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
(NROTC)  and  is  voluntary  in  that  students 
may  withdraw  from  the  program  at  any 
time  during  the  freshman  year.  At  the  start 
of  the  sophomore  year,  scholarship 
NROTC  students  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  the  Navy  that 
specifies  active  duty  service  after  college 
work  is  completed. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  general  requirements  for  enroll- 
ment in  the  NROTC  College  Program  are: 

1.  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

2.  be  physically  qualified 

3.  possess     personal     characteristics     and 
potential  relevant  for  naval  officer 

4.  not  be  a  conscientious  objector 

5.  meet  other  requirements  as  specified  by  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

THE  FOUR  YEAR  PROGRAM 

The  four  year  program  is  geared  to 
students  who  enter  the  NROTC  program 
as  freshmen.  Students  will  be  introduced 
to  the  field  of  naval  science  which  encom- 
passes a  broad  variety  of  subjects  ranging 
from  basic  seamanship  to  fleet  operations. 
Topics  covered  during  the  first  half  of  the 
four  year  program  include  principles  of 
naval  ships  systems,  naval  weaponry, 
seapower,  and  maritime  affairs.  The 
second  half  (junior  and  senior  years)  is 
devoted  to  navigation  and  naval  opera- 
tions, naval  leadership  and  management, 
and,  for  Marine  Option  Students,  Amphib- 
ious Warfare  and  a  study  of  warfare 
through  the  ages.  In  addition  to  specified 
courses,  students  will  also  meet  with  their 
NROTC  unit  for  orientation  experiences 
to  service  life.  Six  week  summer  training 
cruises  are  also  part  of  the  naval  science 
program. 

THE  TWO  YEAR  PROGRAM 

The  two-year  program  is  for  interested 
students  who  want  to  participate  in 
NROTC  in  their  junior  and  senior  years. 
Students  should  apply  for  enrollment 
through  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science 
before  the  spring  semester  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  If  accepted  into  the  two-year 
program,  students  will  attend  the  six-week 
Naval  Science  Institute  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  during  the  summer  between  the 
sophomore  and  junior  years.  Upon  return 
to  campus,  students  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
NROTC  program  and  participate  as  reg- 
ular students. 

FINANCIAL  BENEFITS  AND 
NROTC  SCHOLARSHIPS 

All  NROTC  students  receive  required 
uniforms  and  naval  science  textbooks 
when  they  begin  the  program  as  freshmen. 
In  their  junior  year  as  college  program  or 
two  year  program  students,  they  will  also 
receive  a  tax-free  subsistence  allowance 


of  $100  a  month.  Four  year  scholarship 
students  will  also  receive  tuition,  cost  of 
textbooks,  instructional  fees  and  $100  a 
month.  Students  will  receive  pay  while 
participating  in  summer  training  experien- 
ces and  be  reimbursed  for  associated 
travel.  Students  interested  in  the  Navy 
ROTC  programs  should  contact  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Naval  Science. 


Course  Descriptions 

VS58  NAVAL  SCIENCE  (NAVY) 

1100.  Navy  Laboratory.  (1).  Two  laboratory  hours  per 
week. 

1101.  Introduction  to  Naval  Science.  (2).  Orientation 
and  concepts  of  seapower.  Mission,  organization,  and 
warfare  components  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

1102.  Naval  Ships  Systems  I  -  Engineering.  (3).  Ship 
characteristics  and  types  including  ship  design, 
hydrodynamic  forces,  stability,  compartmentation, 
propulsion,  electrical  and  auxiliary  systems,  interior 
communications,  ship  control,  and  damage  control. 

1103.  Navy  Laboratory.  (1).  Two  laboratory  hours  per 
week. 

2200.  Navy  Laboratory.  (1).  Two  laboratory  hours  per 
week. 

2201.  Naval  Ships  Systems  I!  -  Weapons.  (3).  Theory 
and  employment  of  weapons  systems.  Processes  of 
detection,  evaluation,  threat  analysis,  weapon  selec- 
tion, delivery,  guidance,  and  explosives. 

2202.  Seapower  and  Maritime  Affairs.  (3).  U.S.  naval 
history  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  with 
emphasis  on  major  developments.  Present  day  con- 
cerns in  seapower  and  maritime  affairs. 

2203.  Navy  Laboratory.  (1).  Two  laboratory  hours  per 
week. 

3000.  Naval  Science  Institute  (NSI).  (8).  Intensive  six- 
week  professional  academic  and  training  program 
conducted  each  summer  at  a  naval  installation  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training  for  stu- 
dents entering  the  Two-year  NROTC  Programs.  The 
Naval  Science  Institute  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
NROTC  Basic  Course. 

3301.  Navigation  and  Naval  Operations  I.  (3).  Piloting 
and  celestial  navigation  including  theory,  principles, 
and  procedures.  Use  of  charts,  visual  and  electronic 
aids,  and  the  theory  and  operation  of  magnetic  and 
gyro  compasses.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours 
of  Navy  Laboratory'  per  week. 

3302.  Navigation  and  Naval  Operations  II.  (3).  Inter- 
national and  inland  rules  of  the  nautical  road,  relative- 
motion  vector-analysis  theory,  relative  motion  prob- 
lems, formation  tactics,  and  ship  employment.  Three 
class  hours  and  two  hours  of  Navy  Laboratory*  per 
week. 

3310.  Evolution  of  Warfare.  (3).  Historical  develop- 
ment of  warfare  from  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history  to  the  present  focusing  on  the  impact  of  major 
military  theorists,  strategists,  tacticians,  and  techno- 
logical developments.  Three  class  hours  and  two 
hours  of  Navy  Laboratory*  per  week. 

4000.  Marine  Corps  Leadership  Training.  (6).  Summer 
instruction  ("Bulldog")  conducted  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Officer  Candidate  School,  Quantico,  Virginia. 
Intensive  six  week  professional  training  program  for 
Marine  Option  Junior  Midshipmen.  Focuses  on 
Marine  Corps  history  and  tradition,  leadership  under 
high  stress  situations,  and  effective  management  of 
men  and  materials  in  simulated  combat  conditions. 

4401.  Naval  Leadership  and  Management  I.  (3). 
Advanced  study  of  organizational  behavior  and  man- 
agement in  the  context  of  the  naval  organization. 
Practical  applications  are  explored  by  the  use  of 
experiential  exercises,  case  studies,  and  laboratory 
discussions.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  Navy 
Laboratory*  per  week. 

4402.  Naval  Leadership  and  Management  II.  (1).  Naval 

junior  officer  responsibilities  in  naval  administration; 
builds  on  and  integrates  the  professional  competen- 
cies developed  in  prior  course  work  and  professional 
training.  One  class  hour  and  two  hours  of  Navy 
Laboratory'  per  week. 


4410.  Amphibious  Warfare.  (3).  Historical  survey  o 
the  development  of  amphibious  doctrine  and  the 
conduct  of  amphibious  operations.  Emphasis  i! 
placed  on  the  evolution  of  amphibious  warfare  in  the  t 
20th  century,  especially  during  World  War  II.  Three 
class  hours  and  two  hours  of  Navy  Laboratory'  pe\ 
week. 

*Navy  Laboratory.  Focus  on  the  Midshipman  Corps 
Involves    leadership    training    opportunities    anc| 
experiences. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY 
STUDIES 


V933  INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDIES  (INTD) 

The  following  courses,  INTD  351 0  and  351 1 ,  comprise 
an  eight  month  training  program  in  law  enforcement 
which  prepares  students  for  seasonal  employment 
as  rangers  in  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee  State  Park  Services.  The 
program  is  coordinated  by  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology and  the  area  of  Parks  and  Recreation  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education  and; 
Recreation. 

3510.  Behavior  Management  in  Recreation  Areas  I. 
(4).  Concepts  of  industrial  training  and  social  psy-. 
chology  applied  to  teaching  content  and  skills 
required  for  people-management  positions  as 
rangers  in  federal  and  state  parks.  Classroom  instruc- 
tion, readings  and  applied  practical  exercises 
included.  PREREQUISITE:  permission  of  instructor. 

3511.  Behavior  Management  in  Recreation  Areas  II. 
(4).  Advanced  consideration  of  content  and  skills 
involved  in  managing  people  who  visit  recreation; 
areas,  including:  abnormal  behavior  and  human  rela- 
tions, basic  accident  investigation,  alcohol  and  drug: 
abuse,  and  courtroom  testimony  and  procedures. 
PREREQUISITE:  INTD  3511  and  permission  ofil 
instructor. 


V915  AUDIOLOGY  AND 
SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  (AUSP) 
4200-6200.  Speech  Pathology.  {3).  Communication 
disorders  with  special  reference  to  those  encountered 
by  educators  and  others  in  population  0-21.  Obser- 
vation and  discussion  of  classroom  management, 
roles  of  various  specialists,  and  parent  conferences. 


MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

PROFESSOR  LESTER  POURCIAU,  Director 
Room  101 A,  Old  Brister  Library 

V945  MSU  LIBRARIES  (LBRY) 

2010.  Introduction  to  the  Use  of  Library  Resources. 
(3).  Introduction  to  organization  of  academic  library  I 
material;  emphasis  on  bibliographic  access  to 
information-Lectures  and  assigned  research  prob- 
lems to  a  acquaint  student  with  general  and  special- 
ized methods  of  access  to  library  material. 


REMEDIAL  AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL  STUDIES 

R.  WILSON  WALKER,  Dean 

Room  171,  Administration  Building 

_ __ _____ ^ -_-—-——-_-_-----—. — 

The  Remedial  and  Developmental  Stu- 
dies Program  at  Memphis  State  permits 
students  to  enroll  in  special  remedial/ 
developmental  level  courses  to  achieve  the 
academic  competencies  necessary  for 
success  in  college  level  courses.  Major 
components  of  the  program  include  test- 
ing and  placement  in  appropriate  level  | 
courses,  classroom  instruction  and  group/ 
individual  tutoring  and  counseling 
assistance. 


REMEDIAL  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  STUDIES 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  PROGRAM 
(PLACEMENT) 

Students  admitted  to  Memphis  State 
Jniversity  as  beginning  freshmen  may  be 
■equired  to  take  various  placement  tests 
:o  determine  if  they  have  the  appropriate 
academic  skills  to  successfully  complete 
college  level  courses.  Depending  on  the 
•esults  of  these  tests,  students  may  be 
•equired  to  take  one  or  more  Remedial/ 
Developmental  Studies  courses.  The  fol- 
owing  regulations  regarding  placement 
ests  and  course  enrollment  will  apply: 

:irst  Time  Freshmen  admitted  with  less 
han  16  ACT  or  no  ACT  admissions  score 
nust  take  the  required  placement  test  as 
a  condition  of  enrollment  and  enroll  in  the 
courses  indicated  by  the  test  results.  An 
adviser  in  the  Academic  Counseling  Unit 
)r  the  Developmental  Studies  Office 
should  be  consulted  regarding  the  test 
jcores  and  placement. 

ALL  students  enrolling  in  any  Remedial/ 
Developmental  Studies  (R&DS  prefix) 
courses  must  take  the  mandated  State 
3oard  of  Regents  AAPP  Placement  test. 
Dnly  those  students  taking  the  appropriate 
academic  area  placement  test  in  English, 
Mathematics,  Reading  and/or  Study  Skills 
rest  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  the 
courses.  Students  taking  the  test  must 
anroll  in  and  begin  each  subject  area 
sequence  at  the  level  indicated  by  the  test 
esults,  complete  that  particular  sequence 
ind  take  the  subject  area  exit  test  prior 
o  enrolling  in  the  subsequent  Level  I 
college  level)  course. 

JE-TESTING 

The  placement  test  may  not  be  repeated 
jntil  at  least  90  days  have  lapsed  since 
he  first  testing. 

CREDIT 

Each  Remedial/Developmental  Studies 
course  carries  3  semester  hours  of  college 
credit.  However,  the  credit  may  not  be 
ncluded  in  meeting  any  degree  credit 
equirements. 

ENROLLMENT  RESTRICTIONS 

As  a  result  of  the  placement  test,  stu- 
dents may  be  placed  in  all  remedial  level 
courses,  a  combination  of  remedial  and 
developmental  courses,  all  developmental 
courses,  or  a  combination  of  developmen- 
:al  and  college  level  courses.  Only  stu- 
dents who  have  been  assessed  as  needing 
'emedial/developmental  level  courses  will 


be  permitted  to  enroll  in  those  courses. 
Self-placement  is  not  permitted.  The  max- 
imum class  load  allowed  is  15  semester 
hours. 

FEES 

Enrollment  in  Remedial/Developmental 
Studies  courses  will  not  affect  student 
financial  aid,  scholarship  or  housing  reg- 
ulations. Fees  are  the  same  as  for  college 
level  courses. 

COUNSELING  AND  TUTORING 

All  Developmental  Studies  students  will 
be  advised  in  the  Academic  Counseling 
Unit,  Room  107,  Scates  Hall.  Participation 
in  tutoring  and  individual/group  counsel- 
ing sessions  will  be  required. 

COURSE  GRADES  AND  CLASS 
ATTENDANCE 

A  minimum  grade  of  C  will  be  required 
to  successfully  complete  all  Remedial/ 
Developmental  Studies  courses.  Grades 
will  be  given  in  all  courses  and  these 
grades  will  become  a  part  of  the  student's 
official  transcript.  Incomplete  (I)  grades 
and  "Audits"  are  not  permitted.  Regular 
class/lab  attendance  is  mandatory  and  will 
be  used  in  determining  continued  class 
enrollment  and  semester  grades. 

ADD/DROP  AND  WITHDRAWAL 

All  students  in  Remedial/Developmental 
Studies  courses  wishing  to  add/drop  a 
course  or  withdraw  from  the  University 
must  make  an  application  to  the  Program 
Director  within  the  normal  University 
deadlines  as  stated  in  the  "Semester 
Calendar".  Approval  for  course  add/drops 
or  withdrawals  will  be  made  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Developmental  Studies  Pro- 
gram Director. 

ACADEMIC  RETENTION 

Developmental  Studies  students  will  be 
placed  on  Academic  Probation  at  the  com- 
pletion of  any  regular  semester  or  summer 
session  when  a  grade  of  less  than  C  is 
earned  on  any  Remedial/Developmental 
Studies  course.  At  the  next  term  of  enroll- 
ment, these  students  will  be  required  to 
repeat  the  Remedial/Developmental  Stu- 
dies course  in  which  they  earned  a  grade 
of  less  than  C.  Students  who  fail  to  earn 
a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  the  second 
attempt  in  that  Remedial/Developmental 
Studies  course  will  be  suspended  and 
ineligible  for  further  enrollment  in  the 
University. 


Course  Descriptions 


V986  REMEDIAL  AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL  STUDIES  (R&DS) 

0710.  Basic  Composition.  (3).  Brief  reading  and  writ- 
ing assignments;  emphasis  on  basic  competencies 
in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  stating  and 
developing  a  thesis.  PREREQUISITE:  Placement  by 
writing  sample.  Three  lecture,  one  laboratory  hour 
per  week.  Credit  earned  will  not  apply  toward  degree 
credit. 

0720.  Basic  Mathematics.  (3).  Numbers  and  number 
operations,  ratio  and  proportion,  percent,  statistics, 
measurement,  geometry,  variables  and  equations. 
Preparation  for  R&DS  0820.  Three  lecture,  one  lab- 
oratory hour  per  week.  Credit  earned  will  not  apply 
toward  degree  credit. 

0730.  Basic  Study  Skills.  (3).  Necessary  skills  to 
develop  effective  study  habits  for  success  in  college 
classes.  Three  lecture,  one  laboratory  hour  per  week. 
Credit  earned  will  not  apply  toward  degree  credit. 

0740.  Basic  Reading  Skills.  (3).  Essential  reading 
skills  needed  as  foundation  for  critical  reading  skills; 
emphasizes  word  attack  skills,  general  vocabulary 
development,  comprehension,  and  increased  reading 
rate.  Three  lecture,  one  laboratory  hour  per  week. 
Credit  earned  will  not  apply  toward  degree  credit. 

0810.  Developmental  Composition.  (3).  Expository 
writing;  emphasis  on  focus,  development,  and  revi- 
sion of  short  essays,  review  of  problem  areas  of 
grammar,  sentence  style,  punctuation,  and  use  of 
sources.  For  those  who  need  instruction  in  compo- 
sition at  developmental  level.  PREREQUISITE:  Place- 
ment by  writing  sample  or  successful  completion  of 
R&DS  0710  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Three  lecture, 
one  laboratory  hour  per  week.  Credit  earned  will  not 
apply  toward  degree  credit. 

0820.  Developmental  Algebra  1.(3).  Real  numbers, 
variables,  solving  equations,  polynomials,  factoring, 
algebraic  fractions,  linear  equations,  systems  of  linear 
equations,  inequalities,  radicals,  quadratic  equations. 
Preparation  for  R&DS  0821;  intended  for  those  who 
have  not  had  algebra  or  who  do  not  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  first  year  algebra  course.  Three  lecture, 
one  laboratory  hour  per  week.  Credit  earned  will  not 
apply  toward  degree  credit. 

0821.  Developmental  Algebra  II.  (3).  First-degree 
equations,  linear  equations  in  two  variables,  poly- 
nomials, rational  expressions,  exponents  and  radi- 
cals, conic  sections,  systems  of  equations,  inequal- 
ities, logarithms,  sequences  and  series  Intended  for 
those  who  have  had  R&DS  0820  or  who  have  working 
knowledge  limited  to  first  year  course  in  high  school 
algebra.  Three  lecture,  one  laboratory  hour  per  week. 
Credit  earned  will  not  apply  toward  degree  credit. 

0830.  Developmental  Study  Skills.  (3).  Necessary 
reasoning  and  study  skills  for  college  level  work; 
emphasizes  critical  thinking  skills  and  efficient  study 
techniques.  Three  lecture,  one  laboratory  hour  per 
week.  Credit  earned  will  not  apply  toward  degree 
credit 

0840.  Developmental  Reading  Skills.  (3).  Critical 
reading  skills  prerequisite  for  comprehension  of  col- 
lege texts;  emphasizes  increased  development  of 
general  vocabulary  as  well  as  technical  and  special- 
ized vocabularies.  Comprehension  with  special  atten- 
tion directed  toward  critical  reading  skills  and 
improvement  of  reading  flexibility  and  reading  rate. 
Three  lecture,  one  laboratory  hour  per  week.  Credit 
earned  will  not  apply  toward  degree  credit. 
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University;  Ph.D.,  1972,  Southern  Illinois  University 
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GERALD  P.  SMITH  (1968),  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Cura- 
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M.A.,  1965,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  1971,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri 

CHARLES  WILLIAMS,  JR.  (1979),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 
1969,  Rust  College;  M.A.,  1976.  Ph.D.,  1981,  University  of 
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BIOLOGY 

JAMES  F.  PAYNE,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


HAROLD  R.  BANCROFT  (1962),  -Associate  Professor:  B.S., 
1958,  M.S.,  1959,  Ph.D.,  1962,  Mississippi  State  University     . 

MELVIN  L.  BECK  (1974),  Professor:  B.S..  1967,  Arkansas  Tech. 
College;  Ph.D.,  1974,  University  of  Arkansas 

HOWARD  BERG  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1972,  MS., 
1975,  Ph.D.,  1977,  University  of  Florida 

CHARLES  J.  BIGGERS  (1969),  Professor:  B.S.,  1957,  Wake 
Forest  University;  M.A.,  1959,  Appalachian  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  1969,  University  of  South  Carolina 
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tant Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  B.A.,  1959,  Hendrix 
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University  of  Nebraska 
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Oklahoma  Baptist  University;  M.S.,  1947,  Louisiana  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  1951,  Iowa  State  University 

MARTHA  P.  BROWN  (1966),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1963, 
M.S.,  1966,  Memphis  State  University 
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.EWIS  B.  COONS  11976).  Professor,  Director  ol  Electron 
Microscope  Center:  B  A .,  1964,  M.S.,  1966,  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  1970,  North  Carolina  State  University 
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MICHAEL  H.  SCHOLLA  (19831,  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1977, 
M.S.,  1981,  University  of  Central  Florida,  Ph.D.,  1983,  North 
Carolina  State  University 

RAYMOND  D.  SEMLITSCH  (1986),  Assistant  Professor;  B.A., 

1975,  State  University  College  at  Buffalo;  M.S.,  1979,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland;  Ph.D.,  1984,  University  of  Georgia 

BILL  AL  SIMCO  (1966),  Professor:  B.S.,  1960,  College  of  the 

Ozarks,  M.A.,  1962,  Ph.D..  1966,  University  of  Kansas 
OMAR  E.  SMITH  (1961).  Professor:  B.S.,  1954,  Memphis  State 

University;  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1961,  Iowa  State  University 
BARBARA  J.  TALLER  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1971, 

Baldwin-Wallace    College;     Ph.D.,     1978,     University    of 

Wisconsin-Madison 
WALTER  E.  WILHELM  (1964).  Professor  A.B.,  1955.  Harris 

Teachers  College;  M.S.,  1959,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D., 

1965,  Southern  Illinois  University 
TIT  YE  WONG  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1974,  M.S. 

1976.  Murray  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1981,  University  of 
Houston 


CHEMISTRY 

H.  GRADEN  KIRKSEY,  Ph.D. 


Chair 


PETER  BRIDSON  (1980),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.  1975, 
Ph.D..  1978,  University  of  London 

THEODORE  J.  BURKEY  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S., 
1976,  Harvey  Mudd  College;  M.S.,  1978,  Ph.D.,  1982,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San  Diego 

JAMES  C.  CARTER  (1974),  Professor:  B.S.Chem.,  1953,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma;  M.S.Chem  .  1955,  Ph.D.,  1961,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan 

ANNA  G.  CAVINATO  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  Ph.D.,  1981, 
University  of  Bari,  Italy 

MARK  BARRY  FREILICH  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S., 
1966,  Brooklyn  College  (C.U.N. Y.);  Ph.D.,  1974,  Purdue 
University 

RANDY  F.  JOHNSTON  (1987),  Assistant  Professor: 
B.S.Chem.,  1980,  University  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis;  Ph.D., 
1984,  Texas  Tech  University 

LARRY  WAYNE  HOUK  (1968).  Professor:  B.S.,  1963,  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1967,  University  of 
Georgia 

H.  GRADEN  KIRKSEY  (1965),  Professor,  Chair:  B.S.,  1961, 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1966,  Auburn 
University 

HENRY  A.  KURTZ  (1963),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S ,  1972, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  1977.  University  of 
Florida 

YING-SING  LI  (1982),  Associate  Professor:  B  S.,  1960,  Cheng 
Kung  University;  Ph.D.,  1968,  University  of  Kansas 

ROGER  VAUGHAN  LLOYD  (1975),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 
1958,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.S.,  1961  West  Vir- 
ginia University;  Ph.D.,  1971,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

ROBERT  HERMAN  MARSHALL  (1960),  Professor:  B.S.,  1947, 
M.S.,  1950,  Illinois  State  Normal  University;  Ph.D.,  1954, 
University  of  Illinois 

RICHARD  L.  PETERSEN  (1980),  Associate  Professor:  B.Ed,, 
1969,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  Ph.D.,  1975,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


CHARLES  NELSON  ROBINSON  (1961),  Professor  BS,  1949, 

Maryville  College;  M.S.,   1951,  Ph.D.,   1953,  University  of 

Tennessee 
JAMES  C.  WILLIAMS  (1967),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1955, 

Ouachita  College;  Ph.D.,  1964,  University  of  Missouri 
RICHARD  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS  (1983),  Assistant  Professor: 

B.Sc,   1975,   The  University  of  Leeds;   Ph.D.,   1978,  The 

University  of  Cambridge 
WILLIAM  HENRY  ZUBER,  JR.  (1966),  Associate  Professor: 

B.S..  1960.  Memphis  State  University.  Ph.D.,  1964,  University 

of  Kentucky 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

JERRY  R.  SPARGER,  Ph.D.  Chair 


DAVID  J.  GIACOPASSI  (1977),  Associate  Professor.   B.A.. 

1969,  St  Anselm  College,  M.A.,  1971,  Ph.D.,  1975,  University 

of  Notre  Dame 
BYRON  R.  JOHNSON  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1977, 

Minot  State  College;  MA.,  1980,  Middle  Tennessee  State 

University,  M.S.,  1980.  Unversity  of  Tennessee-Chattanooga, 

Ph.D.,  1984,  Florida  State  University 
JAMES  M.  KNIGHT,  SR.  (1971),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 

1963,  Arkansas  State  University;  M.Ed  ,  1971,  Memphis  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  1978,  Southern  Illinois  University 

JERRY  R.  SPARGER  (1974),  Associate  Professor;  Chair:  B.A., 

1964,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A.,  1965,  Appalachian  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  1973,  University  of  Tennessee 

CAROL  MURPHY  VENEZIANO  (1981),  Assistant  Professor 
B.A.,  1974,  DePauw  University;  M.S..  1977,  Auburn  Univer- 
sity, Ph.D.,  1981,  Sam  Houston  State  University. 


ENGLISH 

WILLIAM  H.  O'DONNELL,  Ph.D.  Chair 


CHARLENE  J AYROE  ALLEN  ( 1 960),  Assistant  Professor;  B.A. , 

1957,  Southwestern  at  Memphis;  M.A,,  1958,  University  of 

Alabama 
REBECCA  STOUT  ARGALL  (1966),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 

1965,  Guilford  College;   M.A.,    1966,   University  of  North 

Carolina 
JULIE  B.  BAIER  (1987),  Instructor:  B.S..  1965,  Louisiana  State 

University;  MA,  1987,  Memphis  State  University 
MARY  VROMAN  BATTLE  (1968),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 

1948,  College  of  St.  Teresa;  M.A.,  1954.  Catholic  University 

of  America,  Ed.D.,  1986,  Memphis  State  University 
JOHN  PAUL  BEIFUSS  (1966),  Professor:  B.A.,  1952,  St  Mary 

of  the  Lake;  M.A.,  1959,  Ph.D.,  1964,  Loyola  University 

(Chicago) 
LEE  T.  BILLINGS  (1986),  Instructor:  B.A.,  1983,  Vanderbilt 

University;  M.A.,  1985,  Memphis  State  University 
LYNETTE  COOK  BLACK  (1977),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 

1961,  Hendrix  College;  Certificate.  1962,  Universitede  Mont- 

pellier;   M.A.,   1964,   University  of  Arkansas,   Ph.D.,   1972, 

University  of  Nebraska 
RYLAND    L.    BRUHWILER    (1987),    Instructor:    B.A.,    1975, 

Rhodes  College,  M.A.,  1986,  Memphis  State  University 
SHARON  BRYAN  (1987),   Associate  Professor:  B.A.,   1965, 

University  of  Utah,  M.A.,  1969,  Cornell  University;  M.F.A  , 

1977,  University  of  Iowa 
THOMAS  CLARK  CARLSON  (1971),  Professor:  B.A.,  1966, 

Bucknell    University;    M.A.,    1969,    Ph.D.,    1971,    Rutgers 

University 
FRANCES  EVELYN  CHANEY  (1958),  Assistant  Professor. B.A., 

1940,    Arkansas   College;    M.A.,    1944,    George    Peabody 

College 
MARVIN  K.  L.  CHING  (1974),  Professor:  B.Ed..  1956,  M.A,, 

1968,    University    of    Hawaii;    Ph.D..    1975,    Florida    State 

University 
FRED  DARWYN  COLLINS  (1963),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 

1959,  Texas  A  &  M  University;  M.A.,  1963,  University  of 

Mississippi 
PATRICK  BURRELL  COLLINS  (1963),  Assistant  Professor: 

BSE,  1960.  Delta  State  College;  MA,  1961,  University  of 

Mississippi 
PATRICIA  CIRTAIN  CONLEY  (1987),  Instructor:  B.A.,  1980. 

M.A.,  1982,  Memphis  State  University 
PATRICIA  ELIZABETH  CONNORS  (1983).  Assistant  Profes- 
sor: B.A.,  1968,  Edgecliff  College;  M.A.,  1970,  Xavier  Uni- 
versity; Ph  D..  1978,  University  of  Detroit 
TERESA  SPROUL  DALLE  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 

1970,  Memphis  State  University;  M.S.,  1974,  M.A.,   1975, 

Ph.D.,  1983,  University  of  Arizona 
JOHN  LASLEY  DAMERON  (1962),  Professor:  B.S.,  1950,  M.A., 

1952,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  1962,  University 

of  Tennessee 
JOSEPH   KIMBRELL  DAVIS   (1980).   Professor:  B.S.,   1953. 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  M.A.,  1955,  University 

of  Mississippi;  Ph.D.,  1960,  Emory  University 
WILLIAM  BARTLETT  FRANCIS  DeLOACH  (1972),  Assistant 

Professor-  B.A,  1961.  University  of  Michigan;  MA.,  1965, 

Ph.D.,  1973,  University  of  Illinois 
JOHN  N.  DUVALL  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.  A.,  1978,  Ohio 

State  University;  MA.,  1980.  University  of  Delaware;  Ph.D., 

1986,  University  of  Illinois 
KAY  PARKHURST  EASSON  (1977),  Professor:  B.A.,  1962, 

M.A.,  1968,  Ph.D.,  1970,  University  of  Tulsa 


JULIUS  CAESAR  FEAZELL  (1965),  Assistant  Professor.  B  A „ 
1953,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  M.A.,  1963,  Van- 
derbilt University 

H.  RAMSEY  FOWLER,  (1968).  Associate  Professor;  Dean, 
University  College;  A.  B  ,  1959,  Princeton  University;  AM  T  , 
1961,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  1968,  University  of  Michigan 

NANCY  TOLVE  GIBSON  (1986).  Instructor:  B.S..  1961,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia;  M.Ed.,  1982,  MA,  1986,  Memphis  State 
University 

YVONNE  LOUISE  GIEM  (1964),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A  , 
1961,  Memphis  State  University;  M.A.,  1964,  University  of 
Arkansas 

JEFFREY  THOMAS  GROSS  (1982).  Associate  Professor:  A.B.. 
1963,  University  of  Chicago,  MA.,  1964,  Ph.D.,  1975,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia 

JEAN  W.  JOHNSON  (1987),  Instructor:  B.A.,  1969,  University 
of  Arkansas;  M.A.,  1971,  Vanderbilt  University 

CHARLES  EDWARD  HALL,  JR.  (1934).  Assistant  Professor 
B.A.,  1976,  Oakland  University,  MA,  1979,  University  of 
Florida;  Ph.D.,  1983,  University  of  Florida 

FLORENCE  SCHENKER  HALLE  (1965),  Assistant  Professor 
B.A.,  1958,  M.A.,  1965.  Memphis  State  University 

VIRGINIA  PEARCE  HUDGENS  (1965),  Assistant  Professor: 
B.A.,  1959,  Union  University;  M.A.,  1963,  University  of 
Mississippi 
■  RHYNETTE  NORTHCROSS  HURD  (1980),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor: B.A.,  1971,  Mount  Holyoke  College;  MAT..  1972,  Har- 
vard University,  Ph.D.,  1985,  Vanderbilt  University 

JANE  DLUGACH  LETTES  (1987),  Instructor.  B.S.,  1960,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado;  M.A.,  1985,  Memphis  State  University 

CHARLES  E.  LONG,  JR.  (1957)  Professor  of  English  and 
Germanic  Philology:  B.A.,  1951,  Henderson  State  Teachers 
College;  MA.  (English),  1955,  M.A.  (German),  1956,  Ph.D., 
1963,  University  of  Arkansas 

JOANNA  C.  S.  MANN  (1986),  Assistant  Professor  B.A.,  1973, 
Jackson  State  University;  M.L.S.,  1976,  M.A.,  1977,  Atlanta 
University;  DA,  1983.  University  of  Michigan 

LEE  ROY  MARTIN  (1987),  Instructor:  B.A..  1978,  M.A.,  1979, 
Eastern  Illinois  University;  M.F.A.,  1984,  University  of 
Arkansas 
-REGINALD  MARTIN  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1977, 
Boston  University;  M.A  .  1979,  Memphis  State  University, 
Ph.D.,  1985,  University  of  Tulsa 

LORETA  McBRIDE  (1987),  Instructor:  B  A.,  1972,  University 
of  Southern  Mississippi;  M.A.,  1986,  M.A.T.,  1987,  Memphis 
State  University 

MARKESAN  MORRISON  (1965),  Instructor:  B.A  .  1959,  South- 
western at  Memphis;  M.A.,  1962,  University  of  Mississippi 

JOHN  MILLEGE  NAIL  (1962).  Instructor:  B.A.,  1955,  South- 
western at  Memphis;  M.A.,  1961,  Tulane  University 

JAMES  W.NEWCOMB  (1972),  Associate  Professor  B.A  .  1963. 
M.A.,  1965,  Creighton  University;  Ph.D.,  1974,  University  of 
Iowa 

WILLIAM  H.  O'DONNELL  (1986),  Professor,  Chair:  B.A  .  1962, 
University  of  Washington;  M.A.,  1969,  Ph  D.,  1971,  Princeton 
University 

GORDON  THOMAS  OSING  (1973),  Associate  Professor: 
B.S.E.,  1962,  Concordia  Teachers  College;  M  S.E..  1971, 
Central  Missouri  State;  M  FA.,  1973,  University  of  Arkansas 

JOYCE  L.  PACENTE  (1987),  Instructor:  B.A.,  1980,  M.A.,  1984, 
Memphis  State  University 

HENRY  HALL  PEYTON  (1967).  Professor:  B.A.,  1950,  M.A., 
1953,  Baylor  University;  Ph  D.,  1968,  Brown  University 

MARY  ELLEN  PITTS  (1965),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1960, 
Florence  State  College;  M.A.,  1962,  Ph  D.,  1985,  University 
of  Florida 

GENE  ALAN  PLUNKA  (1983).  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1971, 
University  of  Maryland-Baltimore  County;  MA..  1972,  Ph  D., 
1978,  University  ot  Maryland-College  Park 

KENNETH  TYLER  RAINEY  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 
1958,  Mississippi  College;  M.A.,  1959,  University  of  Michigan; 
TH.D  ,  1967,  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary; 
Ph.D.,  1976.  Ohio  State  University 

JOSEPH  RAYMOND  RILEY  (1954),  Professor,  Director  of 
University  Honors  Program:  B.S.,  1949,  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  1953,  Ph.D.,  1962,  Vanderbilt  University 

THOMAS  LYON  RUSSELL  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A,. 
1968,  M.A.,  1974,  Ph.D..  1981,  University  of  Kansas 

NASEEB  SHAHEEN  (1969),  Professor:  B.A.,  1962,  American 
University  of  Beirut;  M.A.,  1965,  PhD  ,  1969,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles 

GLENDA  N.  SHORB  (1987),  Instructors. A.,  1981,  Old  Domin- 
ion University;  MA,  1987,  Memphis  State  University 

LOUIS  CHARLES  STAGG  (1962),  Professor:  B.A.,  1955,  Lou- 
isiana College;  M.A.,  1957,  Ph.D.,  1963,  University  of 
Arkansas 

CYNTHIA  GRANT  TUCKER  (1967),  Professor;  B.A.,  1963, 
Denison  University;  Ph.D.,  1967,  University  of  Iowa 

MARY  JOAN  WEATHERLY  (1965),  Professor:  B.A,,  1957,  M.A., 
1960.  Mississippi  College;  Ph.D  ,  1973.  University  of  Alabama 

LESLEED. WEAVER  (1987),  Instructor.B.A.,  1977,  WeberState 
College;  M.A.,  1986,  Memphis  State  University 

ELIZABETH  B.WEBB  (1987),  Instructor. B.A.,  1979.  M.A.,  1982, 
Louisiana  State  University 

DANIEL  RAY  WILLQANKS  (1965),  Associate  Professor:  B.A  , 
1963,  M.A.,  1964,  University  of  Alabama;  Ph.D  ,  1973,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas 

ELSIE  PATRICIA  WILLIAMS  (1987),  Instructor:  B.A  ,  1978, 
M.A.,  1981,  Memphis  State  University 

WILLIAM  ROBERT  WILLIAMS  (1961).  Assistant  Professor: 
B.A.,  1957,  Lambuth  College;  M.A.,  1961,  Memphis  State 
University 
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FACULTY  AND  STAFF 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

AND  LITERATURES 

SHARON  E.  HARWOOD,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


WILLIAM  B.  BREWER  (1961).  Professor  of  Spanish:  B.A.,  1958, 

Memphis  State  University;  M.A.,  1959,  Ph.D..  1966,  Tulane 

University 
LUANNE  BUCHANAN  (1987),   Instructor  of  Spanish.  B  A., 

1976,  St.  Olaf  College;  MA.,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1983,  University 

of  Chicago 
FERNANDO  BURGOS  (1981),  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish: 

B.S.,   1970,  M.A.,  1973,  University  of  Chile;  Ph.D.,  1980 

University  of  Florida 
LEO  A.  CONNOLLY  (1975),  Associate  Professor  of  German 

B.A.,  1963.  Seton  Hall  University;  M.A,,  1970.  Ph.D.,  1973 

New  York  University 
CHERYL  ANNE  COX  (1984),  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

B.A.,  1976,  York  University,  Toronto,  Canada;  Ph.D..  1983 

Duke  University 
MARY  JANE  FENWICK  (1976),  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish. 

B.A.,   1962,   Indiana   University;   M.A.,   1971,   Ph.D.,   1979 

University  of  Minnesota 
JOSE  LUIS  FREIRE  (1975).  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A..  1961,  Orense,  Spain;  M.A.,  1969,  M.A.,  1970,  University 

of  Northern  Iowa;  Ph.D.,  1975,  University  of  Michigan 
SHARON  ELIZABETH  HARWOOD  (1972),  Professor  of  French 

and  Italian.  Chair:  B.A.,  1966,  M.A.,  1967,  Memphis  State 

University;  M.A.,  1972,  Ph.D.,  1973,  Tulane  University 
SUSAN  M.  JOHNSON  (1985),  Assistant  Professor  of  French: 

B.A  ,  1973,  University  of  Chicago;  M.A.,  1975,  Michigan  State 

University;  M.L.S.,  1983.  Ph.D  ,  1983,  Indiana  University 
FELIPE-ANTONIO  LAPUENTE  (1970),  Professor  of  Spanish: 

B.A.,  1957,  M.A.,  1959,  University  of  Madrid;  Ph.D.,  1967, 

St,  Louis  University 
TAMARA  N.  MILLER  (1970).  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian: 

B.S.,  1966,  Memphis  State  University;  M.A.,  1969,  Ph.D., 

1976,  Vanderbilt  University 

RAYMONDE  MARTHA  NIEL  (1969),  Assistant  Professor  of 
French:  B.A.,  1965,  Montclair  State  College;  M.S.,  1966, 
Oklahoma  State  University;  M.A.,  1969,  M.  Phil.,  1975,  Ph.D., 

1977,  University  of  Kansas 

RICHARD  B.  O'CONNELL  (1967),  Professor  of  German:  B.A., 
1946.  M.A.,  1949,  Ph.D.,  1951,  University  of  Minnesota 

NICHOLAS  WILLIAM  ROKAS  (1969),  Associate  Professor  of 
Spanish:  B.A.,  1957,  Texas  Christian  University;  M.A..  1961, 
University  of  Oklahoma;  Ph.D.,  1972;  University  of  Missouri 

CONSTANCE  G.  SCHICK  (1987),  Assistant  Professor  of 
French:  B.A,,  1966,  Annhurst  College;  M.A.,  1968,  Columbia 
University;  Ph.D.,  1973,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

GREGORY  B.  STONE  (1987),  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish: 
B.A.,  1973,  Ph.D.,  1980.  University  of  Texas 

ANTONIO  TORRES-ALCALA  (1987),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish:  Licenciado,  Universidad  de  Barcelona,  1965;  M.A., 
1969,  Ph.D.,  1974  Catholic  University  of  America 

DAVID  L.  SIGSBEE  (1976),  Associate  Professor  of  Classics 
B.A.,  1960,  Concordia  Senior  College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana; 
MA,,  1961,  Ph.D.,  1968,  University  of  Michigan 

ROBERT  VICTOR  SMYTHE  (1963),  Assistant  Professor  of 
German:  B.A.,  1962,  Memphis  State  University;  M.A.,  1963, 
Ph.D.,  1980.  University  of  Texas 

ROY  E.  WATKINS  (1957),  Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical 
Languages:  B.  A  ,  1933,  Luther  College;  M.A.  (Classics),  1934, 
MA,  (German),  1952,  PhD.  (Classics),  1940,  University  of 
Iowa 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  PLANNING 

MELVIN  C.  BARBER,  Acting  Chair 


A.    REZA    BANAI-KASHANI    (1983).    Assistant    Professor: 

B.Arch.,   1973,   Miami   University;   M.Arch.,   1975.  Virginia 

Polytechnic  Institute;  Ph.D.,  1983,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
MELVIN  C.  BARBER   (1959),   Associate  Professor,   Interim 

Chair:  B.S.,  1958,  Memphis  State  University;  M.A.,  1959, 

George  Peabody  College;  Ph.D.,  1971,  Southern  Illinois 

University 
MICHAEL  L.  BARNHARDT  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A  , 

1971,  Weber  State  College;  M.S.,  1973,  University  of  Utah; 

Ph.D.,  1979,  University  of  Illinois-Urbana 
STEVEN  C.  BOURASSA  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 

1977,  University  of  Delaware;  M.A.,  1982,  Temple  University; 

Ph.D.,  1986,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
LUZ   de  SELENIA   BURRELL   (1977).    Assistant  Professor 

B.B.A.,  1968.  University  of  Puerto  Rico;  M. P.,  1970,  University 

of  Puerto  Rico 
JOHN  H.  CORBET  (1958),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1953, 

M  A.,  1954.  Memphis  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1966,  University 

of  Florida 
CLIFTON  V.  DIXON  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1976, 

M.A.,  1980,  Louisiana  State  University 
HOWARD  EDWARD  F8YE  (1955),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S., 

1951,  Eastern  Michigan  University;  M.A.,  1954,  University 

of  Michigan 
HSIANG-TE  KUNG  (1981),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1968, 

University  of  Chinese  Culture,  M.S.,  1972,   Ph.D.,  1980, 

University  of  Tennessee  (Knoxville) 
GREGORY  J.  McCABE  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1980, 

M.S.,  1984,  University  of  Delaware;  Ph.D  ,  1986,  Louisiana 

State  University 
W.  THEODORE  MEALOR,  JR.  (1978),  Professor;  Interim  Dean, 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  B.A.,  1962,  University  of 

Florida;  M.A.,  1964,  Ph.D.,  1972,  University  of  Georgia 


EARL  E.  PEARSON,  JR.  (1971),  Associate  Professor:  Director 
of  Graduate  Program  in  City  and  Regional  Planning;  B.P.A., 
1966,  M.U  R.P,  1971.  University  of  Mississippi 

CHARLES  T.  TRAYLOR  (1979),  Associate  Professor:  Director, 
Cartographic  Services  Laboratory:  B.S.,  1969.  M.S.,  1971, 
University  of  Alabama;  Ph.D.,  1979,  University  of  Kansas 


GEOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

PHILI  B.  DEBOO,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


DAVID  BIELER  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  A. B..  1971,  Oberlin 
College;  A.M.,  1974,  Dartmouth  College.  Ph.D.,  1983.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

JER-MING  CHIU  (1982).  Associate  Professor:  B.S,  1971, 
National  Taiwan  Normal  University;  M.S.,  1974,  National 
Central  University,  Taiwan;  Ph.D.,  1982,  Cornell  University 

WAI— YING  CHUNG  (1986),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1970, 
National  Taiwan  Normal  University;  M.S.,  1972,  National 
Central  University-Taiwan;  Ph.D.,  1978.  California  Institute 
of  Technology 

PHILI  B.  DEBOO  (1965).  Professor,  Chair:  B.S  ,  1953,  St. 
Xavier's  College;  M.S.,  1955,  Ph.D.,  1963,  Louisiana  State 
University 

ROBERT  W.  DEIN1NGER  (1966).  Professor:  B.S,,  1953,  M.S., 
1957,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D.,  1964,  Rice  University 

JAMES  DORMAN  (1987),  Associate  Director  and  Professor: 
B.A.,  1949,  Carleton  College;  M.S.  1951.  Northwestern; 
Ph.D.,  1961,  Columbia 

ARCHIBALD  C.  JOHNSTON  (1978),  Professor,  Director,  Cen- 
ter for  Earthquake  Research  and  Information:  B.S.,  1967, 
Rhodes  College;  Ph.D.,  1978,  University  of  Colorado 

LISA  KANTER  (1985).  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1976,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusets;  Ph.D.,  1983  Stanford  University 

DAVID  NORMAN  LUMSDEN  (1967),  Professor:  B.A „  1958, 
M.A.,  1960,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  Ph.D., 
1965,  University  of  Illinois 

JOSE  PUJOL  (1985)  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1968,  Univer- 
sidad del  Sur,  Argentina;  M.S.,  1982,  University  of  Alaska; 
Ph.D.,  1985,  University  of  Wyoming 

EUGENE  S.  SCHWEIG  (1985).  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1975. 
University  of  Missouri;  MS.,  1983,  Ph.D.,  1985,  Stanford 
University 

PRADIP  KUMAR  SEN  GUPTA  (1966),  Professor:  B  Sc  ,  1956, 
University  of  Calcutta;  M.Sc.  1958,  Jadavpur  University; 
M.Tech.,  1960,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  1964, 
Washington  University 

STEVEN  G.  WESNOUSKY  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 
1975,  University  of  California  (Santa  Barbara);  M.A.,  1978, 
M.Phil.,  1979,  Ph.D.,  1982,  Columbia  University 


HISTORY 

JOSEPH  M.  HAWES,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


WALTER  ROBERT  BROWN  (1965),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 

1962,   Millsaps  College;   M.A.,   1963,   Ph.D.,   1973,   Emory 

University 
JAMES  ROBERT  CHUMNEY,  JR.  (1965).  Associate  Professor: 

B.S..  1957,  Memphis  State  University;  M.A.,  1961,  Trinity 

University,  Ph.D.,  1964,  Rice  University 
DALVAN  M.  COGER  (1965),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1960, 

University  of  Maryland;  M.A.,  1965,  Ph.D.,  1970,  University 

of  South  Carolina 
CHARLES  WANN  CRAWFORD  (1962),  Professor:  B.A.,  1953. 

Harding  College,  M.A.,  1958,  University  of  Arkansas;  Ph.D., 

1968,  University  of  Mississippi 

MAURICE  A.  CROUSE  (1962),  Professor:  B.S. ,  1956,  Davidson 
College;  MA.,  1957,  Ph.D.,  1964,  Northwestern  University 

MARTIN  WILLIAM  DALY,  JR.  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 
1972,  McGill  University;  M.A.,  1974,  Ph.D.,  1977,  University 
of  London 

DONALD  W.  ELLIS  {1970),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1955. 
Oklahoma  City  University;  M.A.,  1958,  University  of  Okla- 
homa; Ph  D.,  1970,  University  of  Kansas 

JAMES  EDWARD  FICKLE  (1968),  Professor:  B.S.,  1961. 
Purdue  University;  M.A.,  1963,  Ph.D.,  1970,  Louisiana  State 
University 

ROBERT  J.  FRANKLE  (1970),  Associate  Professor  B.A..  1963, 
St.  Olaf  College;  M.A.,  1965,  Ph.D.,  1970,  University  of 
Wisconsin 

WILLIAM  R.  GILLASPIE  (1961),  Professor:  B.A.,  1952,  West- 
minster College;  M.A.,  1954,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D., 
1961,  University  of  Florida 

JOSEPH  M  HAWES  (1984),  Professor,  Chair:  A.B..  1960,  Rice 
University;  M.A.,  1962,  Oklahoma  State  University;  Ph.D., 

1969,  University  of  Texas 

FORREST  JACK  HURLEY  (1966),  Professor:  B.A.,  1962,  Austin 
College;  MA..  1966,  Ph.D.,  1971,  Tulane  University 

BERKLEY  KALIN  (1966),  Associate  Professor:  B.A..  1956, 
Washington  University;  M.A.,  1960,  Ph  D.,  1967,  St.  Louis 
University 

ABRAHAM  DAVID  KRIEGEL  (1964),  Professor:  B.A.,  1958, 
Hunter  College;  M.A.,  1960,  Ph.D.,  1965,  Duke  University 

KELL  FREEMAN  MITCHELL,  JR.  (1963).  Associate  Professor 
B.A.,  1957,  M.A.,  1960,  Ph.D.,  1966,  University  of  Georgia 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  MURNANE,  JR.  (1987).  Assistant  Profes- 
sor: B  A.,  1966,  St.  Anselm's  College;  M.A.  1968,  Ph.D.,  1973, 
University  of  Chicago 

MARCUS  W.  ORR  (1959),  Professor:  B.A.,  1952,  Rhodes 
College.  M.A.,  1956,  Ph.D.,  1958,  University  of  Illinois 

HENRY  F.  REICHMAN  (1983).  Assistant  Professor:  A.B  ,  1969, 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  1977,  University  of  California- 
Berkeley 


CARL  EDWARD  SKEEN  (1968),  Professor:  B.S.,  1959.  Ohicj 
University;  M.A.,  1960,  Ph.D.,  1966,  Ohio  State  University 

LUNG— KEE  SUN  (1986),  Assistant  Professor. B.A.,  1967,  M.  A.! 
1970,  National  Taiwan  University,  M.A.,  1976,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  1984,  Stanford  University 

DAVID  MILTON  TUCKER  (1965).  Professor:  B.A.,  1959,  Col 
lege  of  the  Ozarks;  M.A.,  1961,  Oklahoma  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  1965,  University  of  Iowa 

LONNIE  J.  WHITE  (1961),  Professor:  B.A.,  1950,  West  Texas 
Slate  College;  M.A.,  1955,  Texas  Technological  College; 
Ph.D.,  1961 ,  University  of  Texas 

MAJOR  LOYCE  WILSON  (1964),  Professor  B.A.,  1950,  Van- 
derbilt University;  M.A.,  1953,  University  of  Arkansas;  Ph.D., 
1964,  University  of  Kansas 


MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

RALPH  J.  FAUDREE,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


GEORGE  A.  ANASTASSIOU  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 

1975,  University  of  Athens,  Greece;  M.A.,  1981,  Ph.D.,  1984, 

University  of  Rochester 
THOMAS  J.  BARTON  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  M.A.,  1980, 

Ph.D.,  1984,  Kent  State  University 
WILLIAM  FRANK  BETHANY  (1957),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S., 

1957,  Memphis  State  University;  M.S.,  1958,  University  of 

Mississippi 
SAM  RAYMOND  BROOKS  (1966),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 

1962,  M.A.,  1964,  Ph.D.,  1969,  University  of  Texas 
JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S  ,  1978, 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  1982,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill 

THOMAS  RAY  CAPLINGER  (1964),  Associate  Professor  B.A., 
1961,  Hendrix  College;  M.S.,  1962.  Florida  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  1972.  University  of  Mississippi 

KWOK  HUNG  CHAN  (1988),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1974, 
M.A.,  1979,  Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong;  Ph.D..  1986, 
University  of  Western  Ontario 

LIH-YUAN  DENG  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  B  S.,  1975,  M.S., 
1977,  National  Taiwan  University;  M.S.,  1979,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity; M.S..  1982,  Ph.D.,  1984,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison 

PAUL  ERDOS  (1979),  Adjunct  Professor:  Ph.D.,  1933,  Uni- 
versity of  Budapest 

RALPH  J.  FAUDREE,  JR.  (1971),  Professor.  Chair:  B.S  .  1961, 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University;  M.S.,  1963,  Ph.D.,  1964,  Purdue 
University 

MICHAEL  R.  FISHER,  JR.  (1988).  Adjunct  Professor:  B.S., 

1975,  Christian  Brothers  College;  M.S.,  1977,  Memphis  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  1987,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

STANLEY  PHILLIP  FRANKLIN  (1972),  Professor:  B  S  ,  1959, 

Memphis  State  University;  M.S..  1962.  Ph.D.,  1963,  University 

of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
MAXIMILIANO  H.  GARZON  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  M.S., 

1980,  Ph.D.,  1984,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana 
EBENEZER  O.  GEORGE  (1983),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 

1968,  Harvard  University;  M.S..  1972,  University  of  Illinois; 

Ph.D.,  1977.  University  of  Rochester 
JOHN  R.  HADDOCK  (1970),  Professor:  B.A.,  1966,  M.S.,  1968, 

Ph.D.,  1970,  Southern  Illinois  University 
JAMES  E.  JAMISON  (1970),  Professor:  B.S.,  1965,  M.S.,  1967, 

Ph.D.,  1970,  University  of  Missouri  (Rolla) 
PEI— KEE  LIN  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1973,  Tsing 

Hua  University;  M.S.,  1981 ,  Ph  D  ,  1980,  Ohio  State  University 
HUGH  LANSDEN  McHENRY  (1968),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 

1960,    Tennessee   Technological    University;    MA.,    1961, 

Ph.D.,  1970,  George  Peabody  College 
GERHARD  METZEN  (1984),  Assistant  Professor  B.Sc  ,  1978, 

Concordia  University;  M.Math.,  1979,  University  of  Waterloo; 

Ph.D.,  1984.  University  of  California 
HUBERT  LEE  MINTON,  JR.  (1965),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 

1955,  M.A.,  1961,  University  of  Texas 
GODFREY  C.  MUGANDA  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S  , 

1979,  Eastern  Mennonite  College;  M.S..  1980,  College  of 

William  and  Mary;  M.S.  1982,  Ph.D.,  1984,  Lehigh  University 
NUBENGA  N.  NKASHAMA,  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S., 

1976,  National  University  of  Zaire;  MS,  1980,  Ph.D.,  1980, 
University  of  Louvain.  Belgium 

EDWARD  T.  ORDMAN  (1983),  Associate  Professor:  A.B.,  1964, 

Kenyon    College;    A.M.,    1966,    Ph.D,    1969,    Princeton 

University 
MEREDITH  POOLE  (1955),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A „  1950, 

M.A.,  1955,  University  of  Mississippi 
CECIL  C.  ROUSSEAU  (1970).  Professor:  B.S.,  1960,  Lamar 

State  College  of  Technology;  MS.,  1962,  Ph.D.,  1968,  Texas 

A&M  University 
RICHARD  H.  SCHELP  (1970),  Professor:  B.S.,  1959,  Central 

Missouri  State  College;  M.S.,  1961,  Ph.D.,  1970.  Kansas  State 

University 
GRANT  W.  SOMMES  (1988),  Adjunct  Professor:  B.A.,  1968, 

Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  1975,  Universitv  of  Kentucky 
HAROLD  WILLIAM  STEPHENS  (1960),  Professor:  B.S.,  1941, 

New  Jersey  State  College;  M.A.,  1944,  Ed  D.,  1964,  Columbia 

University 
EVERETT  EARL  STEVENSON  (1969),  Professor:  8.S.,  1944, 

State  College  of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  M.Ed  ,  1952.  University 

of  Houston;  Ph.D.,  1961,  Ohio  State  University 
WAI-YUAN  TAN  (1975),  Professor:  B.S.,  1956,  Provincial  Col- 
lege, Taiwan;  M.S.,  1959,  National  Taiwan  University;  M.S., 

1963,  Ph.D.,  1964,  University  of  Wisconsin 

PAUL  B.  TROW(1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1978, 
Carleton  College;  Ph.D.,  1985,  University  of  North  Carolina 

DAVID  M.  VAUGHT  (1969),  Professor:  B.S.,  1949,  Rhodes 
College;  Ph.D  ,  1964,  University  of  Utah 

SEOK  PIN  WONG  (1965),  Professor:  M.S.,  1962,  University 
of  Delaware;  Ph.D.,  1967,  University  of  Illinois 
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PHILOSOPHY 

HOKE  ROBINSON,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


NORMAN  C.  GILLESPIE  (1977),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 

1964,  Bates  College;  Ph.D.,  1970.  University  of  Wisconsin 
DAVID  R.  HILEY  (1971),  Professor:  B.A.,  1966,  Auburn  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  1969,  Ph.D.,  1972,  University  of  Georgia 
TERENCE  E.  HORGAN  (1981),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 

1970,    Stanford    University;    Ph.D.,    1974,    University    of 

Michigan 
GENE  G.  JAMES  (1964).  Professor:  B.A.,  1959,  Wake  Forest 

University;  Ph.D.,  1969,  University  of  North  Carolina 
THOMAS  NENON  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B  A.,   1972, 

Regis  College;  M.A.,  1974,  Boston  College;  Ph.D.,  1983, 

University  of  Freiburg 
HOKE  ROBINSON  (1981),  Associate  Professor.  Chair:  B.A., 

1969,  George  Washington  University;  M.A.  1971,  University 

of  Texas;  Ph.D..  1978,  State  University  of  New  York.  Stony 

Brook 
TIMOTHY  ROCHE  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,   1974, 

Washington  and  Lee  University;  M.A.,  1980,  Ph.D .,  1984. 

University  of  California-Davis 
NANCY  DAVIS  SIMCO  (1966),  Professor.  Director  of  Graduate 

Studies-College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  B  A  ,  1962,  MA.,  1965. 

Ph.D.,  1969,  University  of  Kansas 


PHYSICS 

DONALD  R.  FRANCESCHETTI,  Ph.D.  Chair 


B.  N.  NARAHARI  ACHAR  (1984),  Associate  Professor:  B.Sc, 

1960.  Mysore  University,   India;   M.S.,   1965.  Ph.D.,  1968, 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
W.  EUGENE  COLLINS  (1987),  Professor:  B.S.,  1968.  Christian 

Brothers    College.    M.S.,    1970.    Ph.D.,    1972,    Vanderbilt 

University 
DONALD  R.  FRANCESCHETTI  (1979).  Professor.  Chair:  B.S., 

1969,  Brooklyn  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York; 

M.A.,  1971,  Ph.D.,  1974,  Princeton  University 
MICHAEL  McKEE  GARLAND  (1965),  Professor:  B.A.,  1961, 

Austin    Peay    State    University;    Ph.D.,    1965,    Clemson 

University 
JOHN  W.  HANNEKEN  (1979),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1971, 

Ohio  University;  M.S.,  1974,  University  of  Houston;  M.A., 

1977,  Ph.D..  1979,  Rice  University 
M.SHAH  JAHAN  (1980),  Associate  Professor  B.S..  1963,  M.S., 

1964,  Rajshadi  University  (Bangladesh),  Ph.D.,  1977,  The 

University  of  Alabama 
D.  WAYNE  JONES  (1969),  Associate  Professor:  B.S..  1960, 

Memphis  State  University;  M.S..  1962,  Ph.D.,  1966,  University 

of  Virginia 
ROBERT  RIGGS  MARCHINI  (1968),  Professor:  B.S.,  1962, 

DePaul  University;  Ph.D.,  1969,  Clemson  University 
LEWIS  B.  O'KELLY  (1962),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1957, 

Memphis  State  University;  M.S.,  1960,  Vanderbilt  University 
CECIL  G.  SHUGART  (1977).   Professor:  B.A..  1957.  North 

Texas  State  University;  M.A..  1961,  Ph.D.,  1968,  University 

of  Texas  at  Austin 
GUEBRE  X.TESSEMA  (1982),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.;  1973, 

M.S.,  1975,  Ph.D..  1979,  University  of  Science  and  Medicine, 

Grenoble 
ALBERT  HAINES  WOOLLETT  (1963),  Associate  Professor: 

B.A.,  1949,  M.S.,  1950,  University  of  Mississippi;  Ph.D.,  1956, 

University  of  Oklahoma 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

JAMES  D.  KING,  Ph.D,  Chair 


DAVID  N.  COX  (1978).  Associate  Professor  B.A.,  1965,  Ball 
State  University;  MA,  1968.  University  of  Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia; Ph.D.,  1977,  Indiana  University 

ROBERT  DENEMARK  (1983),  Instructor:  B.A.,  1978,  Purdue 
University;  Ph.D.,  1987,  University  of  Minnesota 

SHERRY  J.  FONTAINE  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1976, 
Lehigh  University;  M.R.P..  1979,  Ph.D.,  1985,  Cornell 
University 

JAMES  JOHNSON,  JR.,  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 
1978,  M.S.,  1980,  University  of  South  Alabama;  M.P.A.,  1982, 
Auburn  University;  Ph.D.,  1987,  Florida  State  University 

WALTER  J.  JONES  (1980),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1974, 
Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.A.,  1975,  Ph.D.,  1980,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin-Madison 

JAMES  D.KING  (1981),  Associate  Professor.  Chair:  B.A.i  1974, 
Michigan  State  University;  M.A.,  1977,  Western  Michigan, 
Ph.D.,  1983,  University  of  Missouri-Columbia 

J.  HARVEY  LOMAX  (1977),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1970. 
Furman  University;  M.A.,  1973.  Ph.D.,  1979,  University  of 
Chicago 

HARRY  RICHARD  MAHOOD  (1964),  Professor:  B.A.,  1951, 
M.A.,  1952,  University  of  Oklahoma;  Ph.D.,  1960,  University 
of  Illinois 

WILLIAM  RAY  MARTY  (1965),  Professor:  B.A.,  1960,  University 
of  Oklahoma;  M.A.,  1964,  Ph.D.,  1968,  Duke  University 


ELLEN  ROSELL  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1977, 
Columbus  College;  M.S.W.,  1981,  D.P.A.,  1986.  University 
of  Georgia 

WINSOR  CHASE  SCHMIDT  (1986),  Associate  Professor:  A.B., 
1970.  Harvard  University;  J.D.,  1973,  The  American  Univer- 
sity; LL.M  ,  1984,  University  of  Virginia 

H.  PIERRE  SECHER  (1975),  Professor:  B.A.,  1947,  M.A.,  1949, 
Ph.D.,  1954,  University  of  Wisconsin 

CAROLE  FRANK  SOUTHERLAND  (1974),  Assistant  Professor: 
B.S.,  1959,  University  of  Dubuque;  M.A.,  1970,  Ph.D.,  1974, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


PSYCHOLOGY 

FRANK  C.  LEEMING,  Ph.D., 


Chair 


PAMELA  C.  ALEXANDER  (1982),  Assisranf  Professor:  B.A., 

1974,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A..  1978,  Ph.D.,  1980,  Emory 
University 

SAMUEL  HOWARD  BARTLEY  (1972),  Distinguished  Research 

Professor:  B.A.,  1923,  Greenville  College;  A.M.,  1928,  Ph.D.. 

1931,  University  of  Kansas 
JEFFREY  S.BERMAN,  (1985),  Associate  Professor;  B.A.,  1972. 

Reed  College:  A.M.,  1976,  Ph.D.,  1979,  Harvard  University 
JOHN  LAURENCE  BERNARD  (1967),  Professor:  B.A.,  1958. 

M  A.,  1959,  Ph.D.,  1962,  University  of  Alabama 
JERRY  N.  BOONE  (1977),  Professor:  B.A.,  1949,  University 

of  Mississippi;  M.A.,  1951,  University  of  Florida;  Ph.D.,  1961, 

Vanderbilt  University 
BRUCE  ALBERT  BRACKEN  (1986),  Associate  Professor;  B.A. 

1975,  College  of  Charleston;  M.A.,  1977,  Ph.D..  1979.  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia 

EDDIE  M.  CLARK  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A  ,   1979, 

Northwestern  University;  M.A.,  1983,  Ph.D.,  1988,  Ohio  State 

University 
LESLIE  F.  CLARK  (1985),  Assistant  Professor  B.A. ,  1978,  MA, 

1981,  California  State  University-Fullerton,  Ph.D.,  1985,  Uni- 
versity of  California-Los  Angeles 
ROBERT  COHEN  (1976),  Professor:  B.A.,  1970.  University  of 

Virginia;  M.A.,  1972,  Ph.D.,  1975.  Miami  University  (Ohio) 
JOHN  R.  DILL  (1978),  Associate  Professor.  Associate  Vice 

President  for  Academic  Affairs  B.S.,  1964.  Howard  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  1966,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D  ,  1971.  New  York 

University 
WILLIAM  ORRINGTON  DWYER  (1969),  Professor:  B.A.,  1964, 

College  of  Wooster;  M.A.,  1968,  Ph.D.,  1969,  Southern  Illinois 

University 
THOMAS  KEVIN  FAGAN  (1976),  Professor    B.S.Ed.,  1965, 

M.A.,  1966,  Ph.D.,  1969,  Kent  State  University 
WILLIAM  C.FOLLETTE(1 985),  Assisfanf  Professor  B.S,  1977, 

Ph.D.,  1984,  University  of  Washington 
BARRY  GHOLSON  (1974),  Professor:  B  A.,  1984,  Kent  State 

University,  M.A.,  1967,  Ph.D.,  1968,  University  of  Iowa 
ARTHUR  C.  GRAESSER  (1985),  Professor:  B.A.,  1972,  Florida 

State  University,  Ph.D.,  1977,  University  of  California-San 

Diego 
CINDY  LEE  HANSON  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1980, 

University  of  Minnesota;  MS.,  1983,  Ph.D.,  1985,  Memphis 

State  University 
SCOTT  WALTER  HENGGELER  (1976),  Professor:  B.A.,  1972, 

M.A.,  1973,  Ph.D.,  1976,  University  of  Virginia 
DIANNE  D.  HORGAN,  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  A.B.,  1969, 

Stanford  University;  Ph.D.,  1975,  University  of  Michigan 
ARTHUR  CANTRELL  HOUTS  (1981),  Associate  Professor: 

B  A.,  1970,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  M.A..  1979,  Ph.D., 

1981,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 
PRABHA  KHANNA  (1969),  Professor:  B.A  ,  1945.  Kinniard 

College    (Lahore,    India);    M.A.,    1948,    Punjab    University 

(Lahore);  Ph.D..  1957,  University  of  Colorado 
ROBERT  C.  KLESGES  (1985),  Associate  Professor  B.  A.,  1976. 

Pepperdme  University;  M.S..  1978.  Ph.D..  1980.  University 

of  Wyoming 
FRANK  CRAGG LEEMING  (1963),  Professor,  Chair B.S.,  1958. 

University  of  Illinois;  M.A.,  1961,  Ph.D.,  1963,  University  of 

Mississippi 
KENNETH  LAWRENCE  LICHSTEIN  (1976),  Professor.  B  B.A ., 

1968,  City  College  of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  1976,  University  of 

Tennessee 
CHARLES  JOSEPH  LONG  (1967),  Professor:  B.S.,  1960,  M.A., 

1962.  Memphis  State  University;  Ph.D  ,   1966,  Vanderbilt 

University 
MICHAEL   BURKE   LUPFER   (1964),   Professor:  B.S,    1959, 

Rhodes  College,  M.S..  1963.  Ph.D.,  1964.  University  of  Miami 

(Florida) 
SHIRLEY  LAND  LUPFER  (1963),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 

1959,  Coker  College;  M.A..  1961,  Vanderbilt  University 
WILLIAM  MARKS  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  San  Francisco 

State   University;   M.A.,   1977,   Ph.D.,    1983,   University   of 

California-Davis 
ANDREW  WILLIAM  MEYERS  (1976),  Professor:  B.A.,  1970, 

University  of  Rochester;  M.S.,  1972,  Ph.D.,  1974,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University 
SAM  BURGE  MORGAN  (1978),  Professor.  B.S..  1959,  Memphis 

State   University;   M.A.,    1962,   Ph.D.,    1964,   University  of 

Arkansas 

ROBERT  ALLEN  NEIMEYER  (1983),  Associate  Professor:  B  A, 

1976,  University   of    Florida;    Ph.D,    1982,    University   of 
Nebraska 

WILLIAM  RAYMOND  SHADISH,  JR.  (1981),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor: B.A.,  1972,  SantaClara  University;  M.S.,  1975,  Ph.D.. 
1978,  Purdue  University 


MILTON  A.  TRAPOLD   (1979),   Professor:  B.A.,  1958,  Yale 

Univeisity;  M.A..  1961,  Ph.D.,  1961,  State  University  of  Iowa 
ROBERT  NICHOLAS  VIDULICH  (1966),  Professor  B  A.,  1954. 

Hartwick  College;  M.A.,  1956,  Ph.D.,  1958,  Michigan  State 

University 
JEANNETTE  POOLE  WARD  (1967),  Professor:  A.B.,  1963, 

Birmingham-Southern    College;    Ph.D.,    1969,    Vanderbilt 

University 
JOSEPH  MICHAEL  WILLIAMS  (1983),  Assistant  Professor: 

B.A.,  1976,  University  of  Delaware;  Ph.D.,  1983,  University 

of  Vermont 


SOCIOLOGY  AND 

SOCIAL  WORK 

REBECCA  F.  GUY,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


LYNN  W.  CANNON  (1976),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1971, 

M.A.,  1973.  Memphis  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1976,  University 

of  Illinois 
EVA  C.  BROWN  (1987),  Instructor:  B.A.,  1981,  M.A.,  1982, 

Memphis  State  University 
RUBY  T.  DAVIS  (1972),  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work: 

B.A.,  1952,  LeMoyne-Owen  College;  M.S.W.,  1956,  Atlanta 

University 
BETTY  DAWSON   (1976),  Associate  Professor:  B.S..   1965, 

Louisiana  College,  M.S.S.W.,  1970,  University  of  Louisville; 

Ed.D.,  1986,  Memphis  State  University 
BONNIE  T.  DILL   (1978),   Associate  Professor:  B.A.,   1965, 

University  of  Rochester,  M.A.,  1970.  Ph  D.,  1979,  New  York 

University 
GREGORY  V.  DONNENWERTH  (1974).  Professor  B.A..  1965, 

Buena  Vista  College;  M  A.,  1966,  University  of  South  Dakota; 

Ph.D.,  1971,  University  of  Missouri 
GRAVES  E.  ENCK  (1974),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1961, 

North  Texas  State  University;  M.A..  1968.  Texas  Christian 

University;  Ph.D..  1975,  Yale  University 
J.  REX  ENOCH,  (1969).  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1959,  Union 

University;  M.A..  1960,  University  of  Arkansas;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

University  of  Texas 
REBECCA  F.GUY  (1971).  Professor.  Chair:  B.  A.,  1968.  Phillips 

University;    M.A.,    1970,    Ph.D..    1971,    Oklahoma    State 

University 
CHARLES  S.  HENDERSON  11963),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 

1952,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  1953.  George  Peabody 

College 
ELIZABETH  S.  HIGGINBOTHAM  (1985).  Assistant  Professor 

B.A.,  1971,  City  University  of  New  York;  M.A.,  1975,  Ph.D., 

1980,  Brandeis  University 
MORRIS  D.  KLASS  (1977),  Professor  of  Social  Work.  Director. 

Division  of  Social  Work.  A.B.,  1949,  M.S.W.,  1951,  U.C.L.A.; 

D.S.W.,  1967,  University  of  Southern  California 
JERRY  B.  MICHEL  (1970).  Professor:  B.A.,  1954,  Texas  ASM 

University;  M.A.,  1960,  Texas  Christian  University;  Ph.D., 

1964,  University  of  Texas 
LARRY  R.  PETERSEN  (1977),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1972, 

M.A.,  1974,  Ph.D.,  1977,  Washington  State  University 
JAMES  D.  PRESTON  (1971),  Professor:  B.S.,  1962.  Middle 

Tennessee  State  University;  M.A.,  1964,  Ph.D.,  1967,  Mis- 
sissippi State  University 
K.  PETER  TAKAYAMA  (1967),  Professor:  B.A..  1954,  Tokyo 

Kyoiku  University;  M.A.,  1961,  Fordham  University;  Ph.D., 

1971,  Southern  Illinois  University 
MICHAEL  F.  TIMBERLAKE  (1977).  Associate  Professor:  B.A.. 

1973.  University  of  Denver;  M.A.,  1975.  Ph.D.,  1979.  Brown 

University 
DARRYL  S.  TUKUFU  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  A.B..  1976. 

Youngstown  State  University;  M.A..  1977,  Ph.D..  1984,  Uni- 
versity of  Akron 
JOSEPH  C.  VENTIMI6LIA  (1981),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 

1967,  M.A.,  1968,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  1973,  University 

of  Wisconsin 
CHARLOTTE  WOLF  (1983).  Professor:  B.A.,  1949.  M.A..  1959, 

University  of  Colorado;  Ph.D..  1968.  University  of  Minnesota 


THE  FOGELMAN 

COLLEGE  OF 

BUSINESS 

AND  ECONOMICS 


J.  TAYLOR  SIMS,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  The  Fogelman  College  of 
Business  and  Economics 

HERMAN  F.  PATTERSON,  Ed.D,  Associate  Dean  for 
Administration 

DAVID  H.  CISCEL,  Ph.D..  Associate  Dean  for  Graduate  Studies 

POLLY  FADGEN,  Graduation  Analyst 

CAROLYN  J.  HANNAN.  M.Ed.,  Coordinator  Graduate  and 
Executive  Training 

CYNTHIA  W.  ALSUP,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  for  Under- 
graduate Programs 

WAYNE  PODGORSKI,  MBA.,  Coordinator,  Intern  Program 
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SCHOOL  OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 

CONSTANTINE  KONSTANS,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A. 

Director,  School  of  Accountancy 

Associate  Dean,  Fogelman  College  of 

Business  and  Economics 

ANDREW  J.  MORGRET.  M.B.A.,  C.P.A., 

Associate  Director 


SURENOHA  P.  AGRAWAL  (1982).  Professor  B.Com.,  1954. 
LL.B..  1957.  Agra  University;  M.A.,  1971,  Ph.D..  1973,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida;  C.P.A. ,  1981,  Ohio;  F.C.A..  India,  CM. A., 
1985 

M.  FRANK  BARTON,  JR.  (1977),  Professor:  B.S..  1949,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  MB. A.,  1970,  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  1975,  University  of  Mississippi;  C.P.A..  1972, 
Tennessee,  1975,  Louisiana 

RICHARD  L.  BANHAM  (1987),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1975. 
University  of  Utah;  M.P.A.,  1978,  Ph.D.,  1984,  J.D  ,  1985, 
University  of  Texas 

LAWRENCE  WILSON  CURBO  (1958),  Professor:  B.B.A.,  1950, 
MBA.,  1950,  University  of  Mississippi;  C.P.A.,  1950. 
Mississippi 

ROBERT  STUART  CURBO  (1962),  Associate  Professor: 
B.B  A  ,  1957,  MB. A.,  1958,  University  of  Mississippi;  C.P.A., 
1964,  Mississippi. 

MARIE  E.  DUBKE  (1967),  Professor:  B.A.,  1950,  M.B.A.,  1955, 
State  University  of  New  York  al  Buffalo;  Ph.D  ,  1961,  Mich- 
igan State  University;  C.P.A.,  1960,  Michigan,  1968, 
Tennessee 

RONALD  H.  EATON  (1976),  Associate  Professor:  B.B. A.,  1962, 
MB. A.,  1967,  Memphis  State  University;  PhD  ,  1972,  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas;  C.P.A.,  1967,  Tennessee,  1974,  Texas 

CONSTANTINE  KONSTANS  (1986),  Professor:  Director, 
School  of  Accountancy,  Associate  Dean,  Fogelman  College 
of  Business  and  Economics.  B.M..  1957,  Indiana  University; 
M.A.,  1962,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Ph.D.,  1966,  Michigan 
State  University;  C.P.A.,  1964,  Ohio 

CRAIG  J.  LANGSTRAAT  (1987),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 
1972,  Arizona  State  University;  J.D.,  1978,  Arizona  State 
University  College  of  Law;  LL.M..  1982  University  of  San 
Diego  School  of  Law;  C.P.A.,  1974,  Arizona 

KENNETH  R.  LAMBERT  (1982),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.B.A., 
1968,  Southeast  Missouri  State  University;  MB. A.,  1972, 
Ph.D.,  1976,  University  of  Arkansas 

PETER  L.  McMICKLE  (1978),  Associate  Professor  B.B. A., 
1967,  Memphis  State  University;  M.A.,  1969,  University  of 
Alabama;  Ph.D.,  1977,  University  of  Alabama;  C.P.A  ,  1970, 
Tennessee 

JOHN  M.  MALLOY  (1988),  Professor  B.B  A.  1961,  M.B.A., 
1966,  Southern  Methodist  University;  Ph.D.,  1970.  Louisiana 
State  University;  J.D.,  1974,  Salmon  P.  Chase  School  of  Law 
of  North  Kentucky  University;  C  PA,  1965,  Texas,  Member 
of  Ohio  Bar,  1974 


GEORGE  S.  MINMIER  (1976),  Professor:  B.S.B.A.,  1956,  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas;  MBA.,  1963,  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, Ph.D.,  1974.  University  of  Arkansas;  C.P.A.,  1978, 
Tennessee,  CM  A.,  1978 

LETRICIA  GAYLE  RAYBURN  (1966),  Professor:  B.S.,  1961, 
Murray  State  University,  M.S.,  1962.  University  of  Mississippi; 
Ph.D.,  1966,  Louisiana  State  University;  C.P.A..  1962  Mis- 
sissippi, 1963,  Louisiana,  1968,  Tennessee  C.M.A.,  1975, 
C.I.A.,  1980 

J.  DAVID  SPICELAND  (1981),  Professor.  B.S.,  1971,  University 
of  Tennessee;  MBA,  1972,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Ph.D.,  1975,  University  of  Arkansas;  C  P.A.,  1975,  Arkansas. 
1976,  Louisiana 

PAUL  J.  STEINBART  (1987).  Associate  Professor  8  A.,  1976. 
University  of  Illinois;  M.B.A.  1980,  Southern  Illinois 
University-Carbondale;  Ph.D..  1985.  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity; C.P.A..  1980,  Illinois;  C.P.A.,  1987,  Tennessee 

ROBERT  B.  SWEENEY  (1983),  Professor.  Memphis  State 
University  Chair  of  Accountancy  B.B. A.,  1951.  MB. A,,  1953, 
Ph.D.,  1960.  University  of  Texas,  C.P.A  ,  1959,  Texas 

JAMES  THOMAS  THOMPSON  (1955).  Professor:  B.A.,  1948. 
Murray  State  University,  M.B.A  .  1949,  Indiana  University; 
C.P.A.,  1960,  Tennessee 


ECONOMICS 

RICHARD  D.  EVANS,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


DALE  G.  BAILS  (1979),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1970,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota:  M.A.,  1971.  University  of  Missouri; 
Ph.D.,  1978.  University  of  Nebraska 

THOMAS  G.  CARPENTER  (1980),  Professor,  President  of  the 
University:  B.S.,  1949,  Memphis  State  University,  M.A.,  1950, 
Baylor  University;  Ph.D.,  1963,  University  of  Florida 

CYRIL  F.  CHANG  (1981),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1969. 
National  Chenchi  University;  M.A.,  1972,  Memphis  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  I979,  University  of  Virginia 

DAVID  H.  CISCEL  (1973),  Professor:  Associate  Dean.  Fogel- 
man College  of  Business  and  Economics.  B.S.,  1965,  M.A., 

1969.  Ph.D..  1971,  University  of  Houston 

COLDWELL  DANIEL,  III  (1970),  Professor:  B.A..  1949,  Tulane 
University;  M.B.A  ,  1950,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  1958, 
University  of  Virginia 

ROBERT  D.  DEAN  (1969),  Professor:  B.B.A.,  1955,  Westmins- 
ter College;  M.A.,  1960,  Ph.D.,  1966,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

THOMAS  ORLANDO  DEPPERSCHMIDT  (1966).  Professor. 
B.A.,  1958,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College;  Ph.D.,  1965, 
University  of  Texas 

S.  DOUGLAS  DYER  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1978, 
Colorado  College;  M.A.,  1985.  Ph.D.,  1987,  University  of 
Houston 

RICHARD  DENMAN  EVANS  (1978),  Professor.  Chair:  A.B  . 

1970.  M.A.,  1971,  Ph.D.,  1974,  University  of  Missouri 

K.  K.  FUNG  (1975),  Professor:  B.A.,  1964,  University  of  Hong 

Kong;  Ph.D.,  1970,  Harvard  University 
JOHN  E.  GNUSCHKE  (1976),  Professor:  Director,  Center  for 

Manpower  Studies  and  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 

Research:  B.S.,  1969,  Utah  State  University;  M.A.,   1971, 

Ph  D.,  1975,  University  of  Missouri 


MICHAEL  J.  GOOT2EIT  (1975),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 

1961,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A.,  1963,  Ph.D.,  1966, 

Purdue  University 
JULIA  A.  HEATH   (1986),   Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,   1978, 

Bluffton  College;  Ph.D.,  1986,  University  of  South  Carolina 
WALTER  H.  KEMMSIES  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 

1982,  MA.,  1983,  Florida  Atlantic  University;  Ph.D.,  1987, 

Texas  A  &  M  University 
KAREN  L.  PICKERILL  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A..  1975, 

Western   Kentucky  University,  Ph.D.,   1983,  University  of 

Cincinnati 
JOHN  JOSEPH  REID  (1966),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1955, 

University  of  Connecticut  Ph  D„  1962,  University  of  Virginia 
HOWARD  P.TUCKMAN  (1979),  Distinguished  Professor:  B.S.. 

1963,  Cornell  University,  M.S..  1967,  Ph  D.,  1970,  University 

of  Wisconsin 
DONALD  ROGER  WELLS  (1967),  Professor:  A.B.,  1954,  Uni- 

veisity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  M.B.A.,  1961.  Ph.D., 

1965,  University  of  Southern  California 
DONALD  J.  WYHOWSKI  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 

1980,  M.S.,  1985,  MA  ,  1985,  Michigan  State  University 


FINANCE,  INSURANCE 

AND  REAL  ESTATE 

C.  S.  PYUN,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


DONALD  A.  BOYD  (1957),  Associate  Professor  of  Finance: 
B.S.,  1956,  Delia  State  University.  M.B.A.,  1957,  Indiana 
University;  Ph  D.,  1971,  University  of  Mississippi 

M.  E.  BOND  (1979),  Professor  of  Finance:  B.B. A.,  1961.  M.A. 
1965,  Ph  D  1967  University  of  Iowa 

BILLIE  ANN  BROTMAN  (1986).  Associate  Professor  of  Real 
Estate  B.A..  1974,  Arizona  State  University,  M  A,,  1977, 
Ph.D..  1978.  University  of  Notre  Dame 

KENNETH  J.  BURNS  (1976).  Associate  Professor  of  Finance 
B.S..  1964,  M.A.,  1965,  Memphis  State  University;  Ph.D., 
1975,  University  of  Arkansas 

CHEN— CHIN  CHU  (1984),  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance: 
B.S.,  1977,  National  Chiao  Tuna  University,  M.A.S.,  1979. 
Ph.D..  1984.  University  of  Illinois 

JAMES  ALAN  COLLIER  (1967).  Professor  of  Insurance:  B.S., 
1951.  Northwestern  University;  MBA..  1956,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  1966,  University  of  Wisconsin;  C.P.C.U.,  1960. 
C.L.U..  1966 

RAYMOND  A.K.  COX  (1987),  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance: 
B.S.,  1976,  University  of  Toronto;  M.B.A..  1981,  University 
of  Windsor,  Ph.D.,  1986,  Michigan  State  University 

JEROME  L.  DUNCAN,  JR.  (1983),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Finance:  B.S  B.A..  1971,  Ph.D.,  1980,  University  of  Florida 

GAYLON  E.  GREER  (1986),  Fogelman  Professorof  Real  Estate: 
B.S.,  1963.  Arizona  State  University;  M.S  ,  1968.  University 
of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  1974,  University  of  Colorado 

LARRY  MOORE  (1987),  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law 
B.A.,  1971,  Vanderbilt  University;  M.A.,  1974,  Memphis  State 
University;  J.D..  1976,  Washington  University 

CHARLES  H.  PATTON  (1986),  Assistant  Professorof  Business 
Law:  B.A..  1975,  J.D.,  Memphis  State  University 

MARS  A.  PERTL  (1982),  Associate  Professor  of  Insurance. 
B.B. A.,  1961,  Ph.D..  1974.  University  of  Iowa 

WILLIAM  SEATON  PHILLIPS  (1965),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Insurance:  B.S.B.A.,  1948,  Washington  University;  M.B.A., 
1965,  Memphis  State  University;  C.P.C.U.,  1968;  C.L.U.,  1978 

C.S.  PYUN  (1970).  Professor  of  Finance.  Chair:  B.A.,  1960, 
Kyung  Hee  University;  M.B.A.,  1962,  Miami  University 
(Ohio);  Ph.D.,  1966,  University  of  Georgia 

LEONARD  SCHWARTZ  (1986),  Associate  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness Law:  B.A.,  1966,  University  of  Chicago;  M.  A.,  1970,  John 
Hopkins  University;  J.D..  1979,  Wayne  State  University 

LESLIE  S.  SCRUGGS,  JR.  (1969),  Associate  Professor  of 
Finance:  B  b.A..  1963,  Memphis  State  University;  MBA., 
1964,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D..  1974,  Vanderbilt 
University 

IRVIN  LEE  TANKERSLEY  (1973),  Associate  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness Law:  B.B. A.,  1967,  Memphis  State  University;  J.D. ,1972, 
Tulane  University 

HERMAN  EUGENE  TAYLOR  (1956),  Professor  of  Business 
Law:  B.A.,  1940,  J  D.,  1951.  University  of  Mississippi;  LL.M., 
1955,  New  York  University 

JEROME  MICHAEL  WALDRON  (1987).  Assistant  Professor  of 
Finance:  B.S.,  1975,  Viilanova  University;  M.A.,  1976,  Duke 
University;  M.B.A..  1980,  Wright  State  University;  Ph.D., 
1983,  Duke  University 

BETSY  WARREN  WILSON  (1984),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Business  Law.  B.3.,  1973.  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chape!  Hill;  J.D..  1977,  Wake  Forest  University 


MANAGEMENT 

THOMAS  R.  MILLER,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


ELMORE  R.  ALEXANDER  (1977).  Professor:  B.A.,  1974,  Wake 

Forest  University;  M.A.,  1975,  Ph.D.,  1977,  University  of 

Georgia 
ROBERT  W.  BOOZER  (1984),  Assistant  Professer  B.S.,  1971, 

University  of  Florida;  M.B  A.,  1975,  DBA.,  1982,  Mississippi 

State  University 
LILLIAN  HUNT  CHANEY  (1965),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 

1953,  Alabama  College;  M.S.,  1954,  Ed.D  ,  1972,  University 

of  Tennessee 
JOHN  BARRY  GILMORE  (1971),  Associate  Professor:  B.B. A., 

1963,  Evangel  College;  M.B.A.,  1965,  University  of  Tulsa; 

Ph.D.,  1971,  University  of  Oklahoma 
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JAMES  CLIFFORD  HODGETTS  (1965).  Professor:  B.S.,  1948. 

i    University  of  Kentucky;  M.A.,  1949.  University  of  Louisville; 

I  MAR.,  1974,  Memphis  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  1954, 
University  of  North  Dakota 

MATHEW  WINFREE  JEWETT  (1968),  Professor:  B.S.,  1956. 
M.S.,  1961,  University  of  Richmond;  Ph.D.,  1969,  University 
of  Alabama 

COY  A.  JONES  (1981),  Associate  Professor:  B.B.A..  1971, 
University  of  Oklahoma;  MB. A.,  1978,  Central  State  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  1982.  University  of  Oklahoma 

THOMAS  R.  MILLER  (1971).  Professor,  Chair:  B.A.,  1966, 
M.B.A..  1968,  Ph.D.,  1972,  The  Ohio  State  University 

GLYNNA  E.  MORSE  (1984),  Assistant  Professor  B.S.,  1959, 
M.S.,  1960,  Central  Missouri  State  University,  Ed.D.,  1981, 
University  of  Tennessee-Knoxville 

VAN  NORWOOD  OLIPHANT  (1969),  Professor,  Vice  President 
for  Planning  and  Public  Service:  B.B.A.,  1963,  University  of 
Mississippi;  MBA.,  1964,  Memphis  State  University;  DBA, 
1969,  Mississippi  State  University 

HERMAN  F.  PATTERSON  (1955).  Professor:  Associate  Dean 
for  Administration,  Fogelman  College  of  Business  and  Eco- 
nomics: B.S.,  1949.  Berea  College;  M.A.,  1954,  University 
of  Kentucky;  Ed.D.,  1967,  Colorado  State  College 

BINFORD  H.  PEEPLES  (1957),  Professor:  B.S.,  1949,  Missis- 
sippi State  University;  M.S.,  1952.  Florida  State  University; 
M.S.,  1961,  University  of  Mississippi;  Ed.D..  1964,  University 
of  Kentucky 

SARA  B.  RASCH  (1982),  Assistant  Professor:  A.B..  1969, 
Earlham  College;  M.A.,  1977,  Ball  State  University;  M.B.A., 
1979,  University  of  Kansas,  Ph.D.,  1985.  University  of  Kansas 

CHARLES  EDWIN  REIGEL  (1966).  Professor:  B.S.,  1949, 
M.Ed..  1950,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ed.D.,  1960.  University 
of  Cincinnati 

LEONARD  D.  ROSSER  (1967),  Professor,  Director  of  Tennes- 
see Small  Business  Development  Center:  B  B.A.,  1950,  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi;  MB. A.,  1965,  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity; DBA.,  1970,  Mississippi  State  University 

ROBERT  R.  TAYLOR  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1970. 
Rollins  College;  M.A..  1976.  Ph.D..  1979,  Louisiana  State 
University 

MANAB  THAKUR  (1987),  Associate  Professor:  M.COM.,  1960, 
LL.B.,  1960,  University  of  Calcutta;  M.A.,  1973,  M.Phil.,  1977, 
University  of  London;  Ph.D.,  1979.  Brunei  University 

MALRA  CLiFFTTREECE  (1957),  Professor:  B.S.,  1947,  Arkan- 
sas State  University;  M.A..  1956,  Memphis  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  1971,  University  of  Mississippi 

GEORGE  S.  VOZIKIS  (1987),  Professor:  B.A.,  1973.  University 
of  Athens;  M.B.A..  1975,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University; 
Ph.D.,  1979,  University  of  Georgia 


MANAGEMENT  SNFORMATION 

SYSTEMS  AND 

DECISION  SCIENCES 

LLOYD  D.  BROOKS,  Ed.D.,  Interim  Chair 


ROBERT  S.  SOOTHE  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1958, 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  M.S.,  1966,  University 
of  Alabama;  D.B.A.,  1984,  Florida  State  University 

CHARLES  ORR  BRANYAN  (1972),  Assistant  Professor BB  A, 
1970,  M.B.A.,  1972,  Memphis  State  University 

LLOYD  DEMAR  BROOKS  (1971),  Professor:  B.S.,  1964,  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University;  M.S.,  1968,  Ed.D.,  1971,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee 

JUDITH  COMPTON  BROWN  (1964),  Assistant  Professor: 
B.B.A.,  1961,  Memphis  State  University;  M.S.,  1962,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee 

CHARLES  J.  CAMPBELL  (1978),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 

1968.  M.A.,  1970,  Southwest  Texas  State  University;  Ph.D., 
1975,  University  of  Texas 

ROY  D.  HAMMESFAHR  (1985),  Associate  Professor:  B.B.A. 

1969,  Marshall  University;  M.S..  1973,  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology;  Ph.D..  1981,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University 

ESTHER  A.  HARBERT  (1980),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A  ,  1942, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  M.Ed.,  1975,  Ed.D.,  1980  Mem- 
phis State  University 

WADE  M.  JACKSON  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B.Sc,  1974, 
Lambuth  College;  M.B.A.,  1976,  Memphis  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  1983,  Texas  A  &  M  University 

SATISH  MEHRA  (1978).  Professor:  B.Sc,  1966.  University  of 
Delhi;  B.ENGG.,  1969,  University  of  Poona;  M.B.A.,  1972, 
Ph.D.,  1978,  University  of  Georgia 

RAVINDER  NATH  (1980),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1972, 
M.A.,  1974,  Panjab  University;  M.S..  1975.  Wichita  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  1980,  Texas  Technological  University 

PRASHANT  PALVIA  (1986),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1971, 
University  of  Delhi;  M.S.,  1972,  MB. A.,  1974,  Ph.D.,  1984, 
University  of  Minnesota 

WILLIAM  PRACHT  (1986),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1961, 
University  of  Northern  Colorado;  M.A.,  1978,  Eastern  New 
Mexico  University;  D.B.a.,  1984,  Texas  Tech  University 

DONALD  WAYNE  SATTERFIELD  (1968),  Associate  Professor: 
B.S.B.A.,  1962.  M.B.A.,  1964,  Ph.D.,  1971,  University  of 
Arkansas 

JUDITH  CANFIELD  SIMON  (1975),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 
1961,  Oklahoma  State  Unviersity;  M.B.A.,  1969,  West  Texas 
State  University;  Ed.D.,  1976,  Oklahoma  State  University 

ROY  H.  WILLIAMS  (1967),  Professor:  B.S.,  1955,  Delta  State 
College;  M.S.,  1962,  University  of  Mississippi;  Ph.D.,  1967, 
University  of  Alabama 


RONALD  M.  ZIGLI  (1985),  Professor:  B.Sc,  1961,  The  Ohio 
State  University;  M.B.A.,  1970,  Ph.D.,  1976,  Georgia  State 
University 


MARKETING 

ROBERT  L.  BERL,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


C.  L.  ABERCROMBIE  (1976),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.B.A  , 
1955,  MB. A.,  1956,  University  of  Arkansas;  Ph.D.,  1966, 
University  of  Illinois 

EMIN  BABAKUS  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1968,  Tur- 
kish Naval  Academy;  B.Sc,  1978,  Instahbul  University;  M.A., 

1981,  M.S.,  1982,  Ph.D.,  1985,  University  of  Alabama 
DEANNA  U.  BARNWELL  (1980),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.. 

B.A.,  1976,  M.B.A.,  1978,  Western  Carolina  University;  Ph.D., 

1982,  University  of  Arkansas 

ROBERT  L.  BERL  (1982),  Associate  Professor,  Chair:  B.B.A., 

1959,  University  of  Cincinnati;  M.B.A.,  1969,  Ph.D..  1983, 

Georgia  State  University 
WILLIAM   A.   CUNNINGHAM   (1983),   Associate   Professor: 

B.S.B.A.,  1976,  M.S.,  1979,  Oklahoma  State  University;  Ph.D., 

1986,  University  of  Arkansas 

GEORGE  H.  LUCAS,  JR.  (1987),  Associate  Professor; B.S.B.A., 

1976,  M.B.A.,  1979,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  1983, 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia 

JOHN  JOSEPH  PEPIN  (1965),  Professor:  B.B.A.,  1962,  M.B.A .', 
1964,  Memphis  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1969,  University  of 
Mississippi 

JAMES  PETER  RAKOWSKI  (1978),  Professor:  A.B.,  1967, 
Princeton  University;  Ph.D.,  1971  Columbia  University 

PATRICK  L.  SCHUL  (1986).  Associate  Professor:  B.B.A „  1975, 
M.B.A.,  1976,  University  of  Texas,  Permian  Basin;  Ph.D., 
1980.  Texas  A&M  University 

J.  TAYLOR  SIMS  (1985),  Professor,  Dean  of  The  Fogelman 
College  of  Business  and  Economics:  B.S  ,  1961,  MB. A., 
1963,  Texas  Technological  University;  Ph.D.,  1970,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois 

ROBERT  NEIL  SOUTHERN  (1976),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 
1954,  M.S.,  1957,  University  of  Tennessee;  Ph.D.  1981, 
Arizona  State  University 

HARRY  HARMON  SUMMER  (1961),  Professor  B.B.A.,  1958. 
Memphis  State  University;  M.S.,  1961 ,  Ph.D.,  1965,  University 
of  Illinois 

PETER  KIET  TAT  (1980),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1969, 
National  Taiwan  University;  M.S.,  1972,  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity; DBA.,  1979,  Mississippi  State  University 


THE  COLLEGE  OF 

COMMUNICATION  AND 

FINE  ARTS 


RICHARD  R.  RANTA,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Com- 
munication and  Fine  Arts 

RAYMOND  M.  LYNCH,  D.M.A.,  Associate  Dean 

MARILYN  Z.  CARLTON,  M.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Programs  and  Academic  Counselor 

MARILYN  S.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean 


ART 

CAROL  CROWN,  Ph.D. 


Chair 


FRED  ALBERTSON  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1974, 

University  of  California-Irvine;  M.A.,  1977,  Ph.D.,  1980,  Bryn 

Mawr  College 
CHARLES   H.   ALLGOOD    (1955),    Professor:  B.F.A.,    1950, 

M.F.A ,  1951,  University  of  Georgia 
BONNIE  BEAVER  (1973),  Associate  Professor:  B  A.,  1962, 

Memphis   State    University;    M.F.A,    1967,    University   of 

Georgia 
EDWARD  BEDNO  (1986),  Professor:  B.F.A.,  1950,  Art  Institute 

of  Chicago;  M.S.,  1952,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
JANE  H.  BEDNO  (1986),  Associate  Professor:  B.A „  1969. 

Roosevelt  University;  J.D.,  1978,  College  of  William  and  Mary 
EDWARD  L.  BLEIBERG  (1986),  Assistant  Professors  A  ,  1973, 

Haverlord  College;  MA.,  1977,  Ph.D.,  1984,  University  of 

Toronto 
CAROL  CROWN  (1975),  Associate  Professor,   Chair:  B.A., 

1967,    University    of    Kansas;    Ph.D.,    1975,    Washington 

University 
LAWRENCE  F.  EDWARDS  (1978),  Professor:  B.A.,  1953,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Mississippi;  M.F.A.,  1957,  University  of 

Mississippi 
CALVIN  L.  FOSTER  (1976),  Assistant  Professor:  B.F.A.,  1972. 

Memphis  State  University;  M.F.A..  1974,  Auburn  University 
RITA  E.  FREED  (1983),  Assistant  Professor  B.A.,  1974.  Wel- 

lesley  College;  M.A.,  1976,  Ph.D.,  1984,  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 

New  York  University 
JAMES  R.  HARRINGTON  (1978),  Assistant  Professor:  B.F.A., 

1960,  M.F.A.,  1962,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  M.S.,  1969, 

Southern  Illinois  University 


KEN  S.  HUANG  (1973),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1962,  Tai- 
wan Normal  University;  M.A.,  1972,  M.F.A.,  1973,  University 
of  Iowa 

LAWRENCE  E.  JASUD  (1981).  Assistant  Professor:  B.S. ,  1969, 
Southern  Illinois  University;  M.A.,  1980,  The  Ohio  State 
University 

BEVERLY  A.  KISSINGER  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  B.F.A., 
1971,  East  Carolina  University;  M.F.A.,  1977,  University  of 
Georgia 

RICHARD  H.  KNOWLES  (1966).  Professor:  E.A.,  1956,  North- 
western University;  M.A.,  1961,  Indiana  University 

ROGER  S.  LANGDON  (1965),  Associate  Professor:  B.S..  1963, 
East  Tennessee  State  University;  M.F.A..  1965,  Florida  State 
University 

SANDRA  L.  LOWRANCE  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B  FA., 
1971,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.P.D.,  1985,  North  Carolina 
State  University 

PAUL  E.  McKEEGAN  (1975),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1964, 
Indiana  University  of  Penn.,  M.A.,  1969,  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity; Ed.D.,  1975,  Ball  State  University 

LARRY  E.  McPHERSON  (1978),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 
1976,  Columbia  College  Chicago;  M.A.,  1978,  Northern 
Illinois  University 

MELINDA  B.  PARSONS  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 

1969,  M.F.A.,  1975,  Ph.D..  1984.  University  of  Delaware 
JANIE  G.  POODRY  (1963),  Associate  Professor:  B.S..  1946, 

M.A..  1948,  Texas  Womans  University 
CAROL  J.  PURTLE  (1977),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1960, 

Maryville  College;  M.A..  1966,  Manhattanville  College;  Ph.D.. 

1976,  Washington  University 
JAMES  R.  RAMSEY  (1979).  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1968, 

Vanderbilt    University;    M.A.,    1970,    Ph.D..    1975,    Tulane 

University 
WAYNE  SIMPKINS  (1974),  Associate  Professor:  B.F.A.,  1970, 

Carnegie-Mellon   University;   M.F.A.,   1974,   University  of 

California-Santa  Barbara 
HARRIS  M.  SORRELLE  (1962),  Professor:  B.S.,  1957,  Memphis 

State  University;  M.F.A  ,  1959,  University  of  Georgia 
BRACK  WALKER  (1968),  Professor:  B.A.,  1953,  Florence  State 

University;  M.F.A.,  1961,  University  of  Southern  California 
NILES  WALLACE   (I976),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,   1970, 

Edinboro  State  College;  M.F.A.,  1974,  Alfred  University 
JAMES  F.  WATKINS  (1968),  Professor:  B.A.,  1960.  Louisiana 

College;  M.A.,  1965,  University  of  Alabama 
NANCY  SHARPE  WHITE  (1974),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 

1970,  Florida    Atlantic    University;    M.F.A.,    1974.    Alfred 
University 

PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

LANTZ  CALDWELL  (1987),  Director,  University  Gallery: 
A. A.,  1970,  ITT  of  Indianapolis;  B.F.A.,  1975,  Dayton  Art 
Institute;  M.F.A.,  1977,  Clemson  University 

DEANNA  W.  ELGART  (1985),  Slide  Curator:  B.A.,  1982, 
University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  1985,  University  of  Virginia 

ANNA  KAY  WALKER  (1986),  Curator  of  Education.  Institute 
of  Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeology:  B.A.,  1962,  Southern 
Methodist  University;  M.A.,  1983,  Memphis  State 
University 


JOURNALISM 

DAN  L.  LATTIMORE,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


E.  W.  (BILL)  BRODY  (1982),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1977, 
Eastern  Illinois  University;  M.A.,  1978,  California  State  Uni- 
versity; Ed.D.,  1982,  Memphis  State  University 

JOHN  DE  MOTT  (1980),  Professor:  B.S.,  1946,  University  of 
Kansas;  M.A.,  1960,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  1971, 
Northwestern  University 

DAN  L.  LATTIMORE  (1987),  Professor.  ChairB.A..  1966,  M.A., 
1968,  Texas  Christian  University;  M.R.E.,  1968,  Southwestern 
Baptist  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  1972.  University  of  Wisconsin 

JOHN  LEE  (1984),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1952.  Texas  Tech 
University;  M.S.J. .  1965,  West  Virginia  University 

RONALD  EDWARD  SPIELBERGER  (1968).  Associate  Profes- 
sor: B.S.,  1963,  Memphis  State  University;  M.A.,  1965.  Ohio 
State  University 

GERALD  C.STONE  (1979).  Professor. B.A,  1966,  M.A.J.  ,1969. 
Louisiana  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1975,  Syracuse  University 

ARTHUR  A.  TERRY  (1980),  Associate  Professor:  B.J.,  1960, 
M.A.,  1980.  University  of  Missouri 

SANDRA  H.  UTT  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.J  ,  1968. 
M.S. J.,  1974.  West  Virginia  University;  Ph.D.,  1983,  Ohio 
University 

EDWARD  M.  WELCH,  JR.,  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 
1972,  University  of  Michigan,  M.A.,  1977,  Northwestern 
University 

HERBERT  LEE  WILLIAMS  (1956),  Professor:  B.A.,  1940,  Mur- 
ray State  University;  M.A.,  1941,  University  of  Mississippi; 
Ph.D.,  1955,  University  of  Missouri 


MUSIC 

LEMUEL  BERRY,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


JOHN  BAUR  (1979),  Associate  Professor:  B.M..  1969,  MM  . 

1970,  DMA.,  1977,  Cincinnati  College  Conservatory 
LEMUEL  BERRY,  JR.,  (1988),  Professor,  Chair:  B.A.,  1969. 

Livingstone  College;  M.A.,  1970,  Ph.D.,  1973,  University  of 

Iowa 
ANGELINE   CASE-NEWPORT   (1978),   Assistant  Professor: 

B.M.,  1971,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  MM., 

1978,  Memphis  State  University 
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FACULTY  AND  STAFF 


JOHN  CHIEGO  (1979).  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  1975,  Mont- 
clair  State  College;  MM.,  1979,  Northwestern  University 

CLARENCE  EARL  COLEMAN  (1986).  Associate  Professor: 
BSE.,  1970,  B.M.,  1970,  M.M.  (Voice),  1978,  M.M. (Violin). 
1981,  University  of  Missouri 

MARTY  COURTNEY  (1987),  Assistant  Band  Director:  B.A.. 

1983,  Louisiana  Tech  University;  M.M.,  1985,  D.M.A.,  1987, 
Memphis  State  University 

RICHARD   MICHAEL  DOLPH   (1969),   Associate  Professor: 

B.M.,  1965,  Curtis  Institute  of  Music;  M.A.,  1969,  University 

of  Pennsylvania 
LAWRENCE  EDWARDS  (1987),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 

1971,  Seattle  Pacific  University;  M.S.,  1971,  Ed.D.,  1986, 

University  of  Illinois 
BRUCE  A.  ERSKINE  (1976),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1974, 

MM..  1975,  Slate  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 
DAVID  EVANS  (1978).  Professor:  A.B.,  1965.  Harvard;  M.A., 

1967.  Ph.D.,  1976,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
DANIEL  T.FLETCHER  (1968),  Associate  Professor:  B.M.,  1962, 

Stetson  University;  M.M.,  1964.  Indiana  University 
DONALD  FREUND  (1972),  Professor:  B.M..  1969,  Duquesne 

University;  MM.,  1970,  DMA.,  1972,  Eastman  School  of 

Music,  University  of  Rochester 
CAROL  FRUCHTMAN  (1969).  Professor:  B.S.,  1943,  University 

of  Cincinnati;  B.M.,  1943,  M.M.,  1948,  Cincinnati  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  M.A..  1956,  Ph.D.,  1959.  University  of  North 

Carolina 
PAMELA  GASTON  (1987).  Assistant  Professor:  B.M.,  1973, 

MM.,  1974,  Pittsburg  State  University 
JAMES  GHOLSON  (1972),  Associate  Professor:  B.M.,  1966, 

Michigan  State  University;  MM.,  1970,  DM. A.,  1975,  Catholic 

University 
JOAN  GILBERT  (1975),  Associate  Professor:  B  A.,  1965.  Ober- 

lin  College;  M.S.,  1967,  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
TIMOTHY  GOODWIN  (1986),  instructor:  B.M.,  1981,  M.M., 

1984,  University  of  Miami 

ROBERT  LENTON  GRIFFITH  (1969),  Assistant  Professor 
B.M.,1967,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  M.M.,  1968, 
Indiana  University 

MATTHEW  GROSSMAN  (1978),  Piano  Technologist 

BEVERLY  R.  HAY  (1983),  Assistant  Professor. B.A.,  1965,  M.M  , 
1976,  University  of  South  Carolina 

DOUGLAS  C.  LEMMON  (1971),  Associate  Professor:  BS, 

1968,  M.S.,  1969,  Ph.D..  1975.  University  of  Illinois 
ALLEN  LIEB  (1981),  Suzuki  String  Coordinator:  B.A.,  1974, 

Memphis  State  University;   MM.,   1977,  Southern   Illinois 

University  (Edwardsville);  Teachers  Certificate,  1979,  Talent 

Education  institute,  Matsumoto,  Japan 
LARRYLIPMAN  (1981),  Recording  Studio  Manager:  B.S.,  1981, 

Middle  Tennessee  State  University 
RAYMOND   MARTIN   LYNCH   (1966).    Professor:  Associate 

Dean,  Communication  And  Fine  Arts:  8  S..  1953,  Davidson 

College;  MM..  1957,  DMA,  1965,  University  of  Michigan 
ETHEL  TAYLOR  MAXWELL,  Professor  Emeritus:  B.A.,  1939, 

Southwestern   at   Memphis;   M.A.,   1956,    Memphis   State 

University 
SIDNEY  J.  McKAY  (1975),  Associate  Professor:  B.A..  1959, 

M.M.Ed.,  1965,  Northeast  Louisiana  University;  D.M.E.,  1975. 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi 
SHIRLEY  WILKES  McRAE  (1977),  Associate  Professor:  B.S . 

1954,  Texas  Womans  University;  M.A.,  1965.  M  Ed.,  1966, 

Memphis  State  University 
DEBRA  K.  MOREE  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  B.M.,  1980. 

M.M.,  1983,  Indiana  University 
JOHN  DAVID  PETERSON  (1981),  Associate  Professor  B.M., 

1967,  MM.,  1968,  A.M.D..  1970,  University  of  Michigan 
RUSSELL  ORIS  PUGH  (1969),  Professor:  B.S.,  1950,  M.S. 

1952,  Advanced  Certificate  in  Music  Education,  1965,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Ed.D..  1966,  University  of  Arkansas 
JAMES  WILLIAM  RICHENS  (1966),  Associate  Professor  B.S  , 

1958,  Memphis  State  University;  MM.,  1960,  Eastman  School 

of  Music,  University  of  Rochester 
ALLEN  RIPPE  (1978).  Assistant  Professor:  B.M.,  1974,  Hartt 

College  of  Music;  MM.,  1976,  University  of  Michigan 
JULIAN  ROSS  (1984),  Instructor:  B.M.,  1980.  University  of 

Cincinnati;  MM..  1982.  Eastman  School  of  Music,  University 

of  Rochester 
EUGENE  RUSH  (1978),  Associate  Professor:  B.M.,  1968,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland;  M.A.,  1977,  University  of  Denver 
KONNIE  K.  SALIBA  (1974),  Associate  Professor:  B.M.E.,  1959, 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University;  M.M  ,  1961,  Southern  Methodist 

University 
CHARLES  A.  SCHULZ  (1974),  Assistant  Professor:  B.M.E  , 

1970,  The  Ohio  State  University,  M.M.,  1972,  Memphis  State 

University;  DMA..  1980,  North  Texas  State  University 
FRANK  W.  SHAFFER  (1975),  Associate  Professor:  B.S..  1971, 

Duquesne  University;  M.M  ,  1973,  M.M. A.,   1975,  DMA., 

1980,  Yale  University 
ROBERT  ANDREW  SNYDER  (1966),  Professor:  B.S.,  1950, 

M.S.,    1951,    University    of    Illinois;    DM.,    1958,    Indiana 

University 
PETER  LORAN  SPURBECK  (1968),  Professor:  B.M.,  1959, 

M.M.,  1961,  Indiana  University 
RICHARD  I.  STEFF  (1964),  Associate  Professor:  B.S  ,  1959, 

State  University  of  New  York;  MM.,  1960,  Eastman  School 

of  Music,  University  of  Rochester 
JOHN   ALEXANDER  STOVER   (1980),   Assistant  Professor: 

B.M.,  1978,  Peabody  Conservatory;  MM..  1980,  San  Fran- 
cisco Conservatory 
BOBBY  JOE  TUCKER  (1966),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1962, 

Arkansas    State    University;    M.A.,    1966,    University    of 

Mississippi 
SAMUEL  VIVIANO  (1980).  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1965, 

M.S.,  1966,  The  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
WALTER  WILSON  WADE  (1962),  Professor:  B.S  ,  1948,  East 

Tennessee  State  University;  M.  Music.  1950,  Ph.D.,  1958, 

Northwestern  University 


DAVID  RUSSELL  WILLIAMS  (1980),  Professor:  A.B  ,  1954, 
Columbia  College,  NY.;  M.A.,  1956,  Columbia  University; 
Ph.D.,  1965,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  University  of 
Rochester 


THEATRE  AND 
COMMUNICATION  ARTS 

JOHN  P.  BAKKE,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


DAVID  LEE  ACEY  (1972),  Assistant  Professor B.S.,  1970.  M.A., 

1972,  Memphis  State  University 
DAVID  L.  APPLEBY  (1977),  Associate  Professor.  Director  of 

Communication  Studies.  B.  A.,  1970,  Clark  University;  M.F.A., 

1979,  Temple  University 
JOHN  PAUL  BAKKE  (1967),   Professor.   Chair:  B.A.,   1960, 

Luther  College;  MA.  1963,  Ph.D..  1966,  University  of  Iowa 
GLORIA  JEAN  BAXTER  (1965),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 

1964,  Memphis  State  University;  M.A.,  1965,  Northwestern 

University 
MARVIN  ROBERT  BENSMAN  (1969),  Associate  Professor: 

B.S.,  1960.  M.S.,  1964,  Ph.D.,  1969,  University  of  Wisconsin; 

J.D.,  1981,  Memphis  State  University 
JOHN  R.  BURGESS  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1978, 

California  State  University-Fullerton;  M.F.A.,  1983,  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona-Tucson 
SUSAN  C.  CHRIETZBERG  (1981),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S., 

1967.  M.Ed.,  1968,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University 
ERMA  LaVERNE  CLANTON  (1970),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 

1945,  Alabama  State  College;  M.A.,  1969,  Memphis  State 

University 
ROXANA  L.  GEE   (1976),   Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,   1971, 

University  of  Nebraska;  M.  A,  1973.  Memphis  State  University 
MARGARET  ALLISON  GRAHAM  (1981 ),  Associate  Professor: 

B.A.,  1972.  Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  1975.  Ph.D.,  1978. 

University  of  Florida 
ANN  A.  HALLIGAN  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1983, 

University  of  California;  M.A.,  1985,  Ohio  State  University 
STEPHEN  W.  HANCOCK  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 

(1978).  University  of  Louisville;  M.F.A..  1984,  Pennsylvania 

State  University 
JOANNA  P.  HELMING  (1976).  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1963, 

University  o(  Florida;  M.A.,  1967,  Memphis  State  University 
WALTER  G.  KIRKPATRICK  (1977),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 

1967.  University  of  Montana;  M.A.,  1969,  Ph.D.,  1974,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa 
DOUGLAS  J.  KOERTGE  (1982),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 

1964.  M.S..  1965,  Eastern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  1973, 

University  of  Illinois 
ANITA  JO  LENHART  (1987),  Assistant  ProfessorB.F  A.,  1981, 

Eastern  Kentucky  University;  M.F.A.,  1985,  Florida  State 

University 
MOIRA  J.  LOGAN  (1985).  Associate  Professor:  B.A  .  1969. 

Vassar  Coilege;  M.F  A  .  1972,  Sarah  Lawrence  College 
STEPHEN  D.  MALIN  (1964),  Professor:  B.A.,  1957,  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University;  M.A.,  1962.  Ph  D.,  1968,  University 

of  Florida 
ROBERT  W.  McDOWELL  (1982),  Assistant  Professor:  B.B.A., 

1978,  M.A.,  1983,  Memphis  State  University 
JOHN  J.  McFADDEN,  JR.  (1973).  Associate  Professor.  Director 

of  Theatre,  Lighting  and  Sound  Designer:  B.A.,  1969,  King's 

College;  M.F.A.,  1975,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
ROBERT  W.  NORTON  (1986),  Professor  B.A.,  1967,  Montana 

State  University;  M.A.,  1968,  University  of  New  Mexico; 

Ph  D.,  1972.  University  of  Wisconsin 
MICHAEL  M.  OSBORN  (1966).  Professor:  B.A..  1958,  MA, 

1959,  University  of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  1963,  University 

of  Florida 
RICHARO  R.  RANTA  (1972),  Associate  Professor;  Dean.  Col- 
lege of  Communication  and  Fine  Arts:  B.S. ,  1965,  University 

of  Minnesota;  M.A.,  1967,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  1974, 

University  of  Iowa 
F.  LOU  SALERNI  (1986),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,   1964, 

Linfield  College;  M.F.A.,  1969.  University  of  Oregon 
JAMES  R.  WALKER  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A  ,  1972. 

M.A.,  1975.  The  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1984, 

University  of  Iowa 


THE  COLLEGE  OF 
EDUCATION 


BARBARA  A.  BURCH,  Ed.D.,  Interim  Dean 

FREDERICK  K.  BELLOTT,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Dean 

ELBERT  F.  NOTHERN,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Dean 

TERRY  L.  JAMES,  Ed.D.,  Director  of  Professional  Laboratory 

Experiences 
NARDINE    M.   AQUADRO,    M.Ed.,    Assistant   to   the   Dean 

(Teacher  Certification  and  General  Advising) 


COUNSELING  AND 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

ROBERT  E.  DAVIS,  Ed.D.,  Chair 


ROBERT  L.  CRAWFORD  (1975),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 
1968,  M.Ed.,  1969,  Ed.D.,  1973,  University  of  Kentucky;  J.D., 
1982,  Memphis  State  University 


ROBERTELMER  DAVIS  (1964),  Professor,  Chair:  B.A.E..  1954, 
M.Ed.,  1958,  Ed.D.,  1962,  University  of  Mississippi 

CHARLENE  DeLOACH  (1975),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 
1965,  M.Ed.,  1966,  Ph.D.,  1971.  University  of  Illinois 

FRED  J.  DORN  (1986).  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1973,  M.A., 
1975,  New  Mexico  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1980,  Iowa  State 
University 

BURL  ELDRED  GILLILAND  (1973),  Professor:  B.S.,  B.A  ,  1949, 
Jacksonville  State  University;  M  Ed.,  1960,  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Chattanooga;  Ed.D.,  1966,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee at  Knoxville 

BOBBY  GENE  GREER  (1967),  Professor  B  S.,  1960,  North 
Texas  University;  M.Ed.,  1969,  University  of  Arkansas;  Ph.D., 
1965,  University  of  Texas 

RICHARD  KEITH  JAMES  (1977),  Associate  Professor:  BSE, 
1964,  M.Ed  ,  1966,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  Ph  D.,  1974, 
Indiana  State  University 

WILLIAM  M.  JENKINS  (1986),  Professor:  B.S.,  1959,  Florida 
State  University;  MA.,  1965,  Ed.D.,  1972,  University  of 
Alabama 

ANN  Q.  LYNCH  (1980),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1953,  Duke 
University;  M.Ed.,  1965,  Ed.D.,  1968,  University  of  Florida 

PATRICIA  H.  MURRELL  (1970),  Professor.  B.A,  1956,  Millsaps 
College;  M.Ed.,  1966.  Ed.D.,  1968,  University  of  Mississippi 

DEWEY  F.  ROBERTS  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1973, 
M.Ed.,  1978,  West  Texas  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1986,  North 
Texas  State  University 

RUSSELL  E.  THOMAS  (1980),  Associate  ProfessorB.S..  1963, 
MS.,  1965,  Ph.D.,  1970,  Purdue  University 

WILLIAM  HERBERT  WELCH  (1969),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 
1946,  Western  Michigan  University;  M.S.,  1948,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity; Ed.D.,  1969,  University  of  Houston 

JOYCE  LYNOM  YOUNG  (1978),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 
1963,  LeMoyne  College;  M.Ed..  1967,  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  1976,  Southern  III  University  (Carbondale) 


CURRICULUM 

AND  INSTRUCTION 

ROSESTELLE  B.  WOOLNER,  Ed.D.  Chair 


KATHERINE  A.  ABRAHAM  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A  , 
1967,  M.S.,  1969,  Ph  D.,  1979,  University  of  Mississippi 

OTTO  BENEVIDES  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1965, 
J.D.,  1974,  University  LeGran,  Columbia,  South  America; 
M.Ed  ,  1975,  Ed  S  ,  1976,  Northeast  Louisiana  University 

CAROLE  BOND  (1979),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1966.  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa;  M.A.,  1976.  Ph.D.,  1979,  Arizona  State 
University 

BARBARA  G.  BURCH  (1968),  Professor,  Associate  Dean:  B.A., 

1959,  Western  Kentucky  State  College;  M.S.,  1966.  Ed.D., 
1967,  Indiana  University 

CHARLES  S.  CLAXTON  (1976),  Associate  Professor:  B.A  , 
1967.  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.Ed.,  1970,  West  Geor- 
gia College;  Ph.D.,  1972,  Florida  State  University 

RONALD  W.  CLEMINSON  (1970),  Professor:  BE,  1962.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  M.  A.T.,  1 966,  Michigan  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  1970,  University  of  Iowa 

JOSEPH  FARRIS  CRABTREE,  II  (1965),  Professor:  B.S.,  1950. 
Emory  and  Henry  College;  M.Ed.,  1958,  Ed.D..  1965,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia 

AMY  P.  DIETRICH  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1971, 
University  of  Alabama;  M.Ed.,  1974,  Ed.D.,  1979,  Memphis 
State  University 

GEORGE  ETHERIDGE  (1977),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.Ed., 
1964,  M.Ed.,  1969,  Ed.D.,  1971,  University  of  Florida 

ARTHUR  ERVIN  GARNER  (1970),  Professor:  B.A.,  1960,  Hard- 
ing College;  M  Ed..  1966,  Ed.D.,  1969,  University  of  Houston 

DUANE  M.  GIANNANGELO  (1972),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S., 
1964.  Edinboro  State  College;  M.Ed.,  1967,  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  PhD  ,  1972,  University  of  Iowa 

TERRY  L.  JAMES  (1977),  Associate  Professor:  B.S „  1965, 
M.Ed.,  1968,  Ed.D.,  1973.  University  of  Missouri 

JOHN  M.JOHNSTON,  (1984),  Associate  Professor:  B.S. ,  1969, 
University  of  Texas;  M.S.,  1974,  University  of  Tennessee; 
Certificate  of  Advanced  Study,  1975,  University  of  Chicago; 
Ph.D.,  1978,  Ohio  State  University 

ROBERT  A.  KAISER  (1969),  Associate  Professor:  B.S  ,  1957, 
Allegheny  College;  M.Ed.,  1961,  Ed.D.,  1967,  University  of 
Pittsburgh 

JANIE  KNIGHT  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1957,  Lane 
College;  M.Ed.,  1971 ,  Memphis  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1983, 
University  of  Iowa 

DOTSY  ADAMS  LILES  (1986),  Instructor:  B.S.,  1968,  M.S., 
1972,  Memphis  State  University 

RAMONA  M.  MAHOOD  (1964),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1955, 
Utah  State  University;  M.S..  1959.  CAS .  1971,  University 
of  Illinois 

MARGUERITE  G.  MALONE  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A  . 

1960,  College  of  William  and  Mary:  M.S..  1981,  Ed.D.,  1984, 
Memphis  State  University 

GARY  R.  MORRISON  (1984),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1971. 

Ed.D.,  1977.  Indiana  University 
JAMES  K.  MUSKELLEY  (1964),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 

1949,  M.S.,  1950,  University  of  Mississippi;  Ed.D.,  1972, 

Memphis  State  University 
THOMAS  ARTHUR  RAKES  (1972),   Professor:  B.S.,   1968, 

Milligan  College;  M.A.,  1969,  East  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity; Ed.D.,  1972,  University  of  Tennessee 
JUNE  ROSE  RICHIE  (1968),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1952, 

Baylor  University;  M.Ed.,  1957,  Ed.D „  1972,  University  of 

Mississippi 
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DENNIE  L.  SMITH  (1971),  Professor:  B.S.,  1965,  MA.,  1966, 

Marshall  University;  Ed.D.,  1969,  Auburn  University 
LANA  M.  SMITH  (1975),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1964, 

University  of  Texas;  M.S.,  1970,  Ph.D.,  1975,  Southern  Illinois 

University 
CHARLES  LAMAR  THOMPSON  (1963),  Professor:  B.A.,  1956, 

M.Ed.,  1958,  Mississippi  College;  Ed.D..  1963,  University  of 

Southern  Mississippi 
ROSESTELLE  WOOLNER  (1965).  Professor,  Chair:  B.S.,  1958. 

M.A.,  1960,  Memphis  State  University;  Ed.D.,  1966,  University 

of  Tennessee 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION  AND 

SUPERVISION 

FRANK  W.  MARKUS,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


FRED  K.  BELLOTT  (1968),  Professor:  Associate  Dean:  Direc- 
tor. Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Services:  B.S.E., 
1949,  Arkansas  ASM  College;  M.Ed  ,  1954,  University  of 
Arkansas;  Ed.D.,  1967,  George  Peabody  College 

GILBERT  BROWN  (1987),  Associate  Professor:  B.S..  1951. 
State  University  of  New  York-Cortland;  M.A.,  1955,  Ed.D., 
1960.  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University 

WALTER  ELZIE  DANLEY  (1964).  Professor:  BSE.  1956. 
Arkansas  State  University;  MA,  1958,  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity; Ed.D  ,  1965,  University  of  Mississippi 

SAM  LUCAS  (1985),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1952,  Alcorn 
State  University;  M.S.,  1967,  Ed.D..  1970,  University  of 
Tennessee 

FRANK  W.  MARKUS  (1971),  Professor,  Chair:  B.S..  1956,  M.A., 
1957,  Ph.D.,  1964,  Northwestern  University 

ROBERT  RIGGS  (1988).  Regents  Professor:  B.A  ,  1964,  Van- 
derbilt  University;  M.Ed.,  1968,  Ed.D.,  1970,  Memphis  State 
University 

MEL  G.  SCARLETT  (1979).  Regents  Professor:  B.A.,  1946, 
Catawba  College;  M.A.,  1951,  University  of  Florida;  Ed.D.. 
1962,  Oklahoma  State  University 

R.  EUGENE  SMITH  (1980),  Adjunct  Professor,  Vice  President 
for  Business  and  Finance:  B.S  .  1957,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University;  M.S.,  1966,  Memphis  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  1979,  University  of  Mississippi 

THOMAS  C.  VALESKY  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  B  A.,  1971, 
Clemson  University;  M.A.,  1973,  University  of  Alabama; 
Ed  D.,  1984,  Memphis  State  University 


FOUNDATIONS  OF 

EDUCATION 

CARLTON  H.  BOWYER,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


J.  JACKSON  BARNETTE  (1985).  Associate  Professor:  B.S  . 

1966,  M.A.,  1968,  Ph.D.,  1972.  The  Ohio  State  University 
JERRY  N.  BOONE  (1962),  Professor:  B.A.,  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi; M.A.,  1951,  University  of  Florida;  Ph.D.,  1961,  Van- 

derbilt  University 
HARRY  L.  BOWMAN  (1970),  Professor;  Associate  Director, 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Services:  B.Th.,  1959. 

Pentecostal  Bible  Institute;  B.A..  1962,  Union  University; 

M.A.,  1964.  Ed.D.,  1966,  George  Peabody  College 
CARLTON  H.  BOWYER  (1972),  Professor,  Chair:  KB.,  1949, 

M.A..  1952.  Ph.D.,  1958,  University  of  Missouri 
E.  DEAN  BUTLER  (1970),  Associate  Professor:  B.M.,  1957. 

Belmofit  College;  M.A.,  1962,  Memphis  State  University; 

Ed.D.,  1966,  University  of  Tennessee 
ARTHUR  W.  CHICKERING   (1977),    Professor:  A.B.,   1950, 

Wesleyan   University;   A.M.T.,    1951,    Harvard   University; 

Ph.D.,  1958,  Columbia  University 
TODD  M.  DAVIS  (1984),  Associate  Professor  B.S.,  1972,  M.A., 

1976,  George  Washington  University;  Ph.D.,  1982,  University 

of  Alabama 
GEORGE  L.  DOWD  (1963),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1947, 

Union   University;  M.A.,   1949,   M.Ed.,   1952,   Ed.D,   1956, 

University  of  Mississippi 
BETTY  E.  HILL  (1967),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1963,  MA, 

1965,  Memphis  State  University;  Ed.D.,  1973,  University  of 

Tennessee 
WILLIAM  H.  HOWICK  (1967),  Professor  Th.B.,  1948,  Canadian 

College;  A.B.,  1950,  Trevecca  College;  M.A.,  1952,  M.Ed., 
}     1953,  Ph.D.,  1963,  George  Peabody  College 
THOMAS  M.  HUGHES  (1970),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1953, 
I     M.A.,  1959,  Memphis  State  University;  Ed.D.,  1967,  University 
I     of  Tennessee 
i  ELBERT. NOTHERN  (1958),  Professor,  Assistant Dean.B.S.E., 

1947,  University  of  Arkansas;  Ed.M..  1949,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Ed.D.,  1953,  University  of  Arkansas 
|  JOHN  R.  PETRY  (1967),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1948,  M.S., 

1953,  Hardin-Simmons  University;  B.D.,  1953,  M.Div.,  1973, 

Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  Ed.D.,  1973, 

George  Peabody  College 
ERNEST  A.  RAKOW  (1975),  Professor:  B.S.,  1964,  Concordia 

Teachers  College;  M.A..  1967,  Ph.D.,  1974,  University  of 

Chicago 
STEVEN  M.  ROSS  (1974),  Professor:  B.A.,  1969,  M.S.,  1972, 
Ph.D.,  1974,  Pennsylvania  State  University 


JEAN  A.  STEITZ  (1979),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1967, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison;  M.S.,  1974,  University  of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee;  Ph.D.,  1978,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison 

ROBERT  F.  TODD  (1968).  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1950, 
M.A.,  1955,  Murray  State  University;  Ph  D.,  1959,  University 
of  Mississippi 

HENRY  S.  ZURHELLEN  (1970),  Associate  Professor:  B.A., 
1949,  M.A.,  1960,  Columbia  University;  Ed.D.,  1970,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee 


HEALTH,  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND 

RECREATION 

MELVIN  A.  HUMPHREYS,  Re.D.,  Chair 


SALLY  ANDREWS  (1987).   Women's  Golf  Coach:  B.S., 

1982,  Christian  Brothers  College 

DAVID  J.  ANSPAUGH  (1971 ),  Professor;  Director,  Center 

for  Fitness  and  Wellness:  B.A.,  1965,  Albion  College;  M.A., 

1967,  Eastern  Michigan  University;  P.E.D.,  1971,  Indiana 

University,  Ed.D.,  1977,  University  of  Tennessee 

LINDA  ARNOLD  (1976).  Women's  Athletic  Trainer:  B.S., 

1975,  Murray  State;  M.S.,  1976,  Kansas  State  University 

THOMAS  BRIGHT  BUFORD,  JR.  (1966),  Men's  Tennis 

Coach.  B.A.,  1957,  Southwestern  at  Memphis 

JAMES   W.   CALLENDER    (1987),    Women's    Volleyball 

Coach:  A.A.,  1978,  William  Rainey  Harper  College,  B.B., 

1980,  MB. A.,  1982,  Western  Illinois  University 

EDWIN  D.  CANTLER,  JR.  (1979),  Athletic  Trainer:  B.S.. 

1974,  M.Ed.,  1977,  Memphis  State  University 

BRENDA  CASH  (1985),  Women's  Track  and  Field  Coach: 

B.A.,  1981,  Arizona  State  University;  M.A.,  1985,  University 

of  Iowa 

DIANE  COLEMAN  (1982),   Instructor,   Campus  School 

Physical  Education  Specialist:  B.S.,  1979,  M.Ed.,  1981, 

Memphis  State  University 


JAMES  A.  COOK  (1971),  Men's  Golf  Coach:  B.S  ,  1968. 
Memphis  State  University 

DARRELL  CRASE  (1966),  Professor:  B.A.,  1956.  Berea 
College;  M.S.,  1958,  University  of  Tennessee;  Ph.D..  1966, 
Ohio  State  University 

LARRY  EDWARDS  (1973),  Assistant  Professor:  Head  Div- 
ision of  Physical  Education  and  Sport:  B.S  ,  1966,  Erskine 
College;  M.Ed  ,  1972,  Memphis  State  University;  Ed.D.. 
1978,  University  of  Mississippi 

EDWARD  KING  ELLSWORTH  (1969),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor: B.A.,  1965.  Michigan  State  University:  M.S.,  1967, 
University  of  Tennessee;  Ed.S.,  1974,  University  of 
Mississippi 

RICHARD  DENNIS  FADGEN  (1966),  Swimming  Coach: 
B.S  .  1959,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.,  1961. 
Appalachian  State  University 

LILLIAN  FOX  (1986).  Instructor;  Administrative  Assistant, 
Center  for  Fitness  and  Wellness:  B.S..  1981,  Tennessee 
Technological  University;  MA,  1983,  University  of  Central 
Florida 

CAROLYN  THORPE  FURR  (1964),  Assistant  Professor: 
B.S.,  1961,  Longwood  College,  M.S.,  1962,  University  of 
Tennessee 

WAYNE  GUTCH  (1980).  Instructor,  Head  Division  of  Intra- 
murals  and  Recreation  Services:  B.S.,  1972,  University  of 
Tennessee;  M.Ed.,  1974,  M.S.,  1976,  Memphis  State 
University 

MICHAEL  H.  HAMRICK  (1967),  Professor;  Head,  Division 
of  Health  Science  and  Safety  Education:  B.S. .  1966,  M.Ed., 
1967.  Memphis  State  University;  Ed.D..  1973.  University 
of  Tennessee 

GLENN  T.  HAYS  (1970).  Men's  Track  Coach:  B.A.,  1967. 
Southwestern  University;  M.Ed.,  1972,  Memphis  State 
University 

JANE  HOWLES  HOOKER  (1969).  Assistant  Professor. 
B.S.E.,  1968,  M.E.,  1969,  Memphis  State  University;  Ed.S.. 
1974.  University  of  Mississippi 

MICHAEL  G.  HUFFMAN  (1985),  Assistant  Professor,  Head 
Division  of  Recreation,  Parks,  and  Leisure  Studies:  B.S., 
1978.  M.S..  1980,  Memphis  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1985, 
University  of  Utah 
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MELVIN  A.  HUMPHREYS  (1962).  Professor.  Chair:  B  S .,  1959, 

B.S.,  1961,  University  of  Tennessee;  MA.,  1962,  Memphis 

State  University;  Re.D..  1973.  Indiana  University 
CLIFF  JOHNSON  (1986).  Instructor:  B.S.,  1976,  University  of 

Tennessee  at  Martin;  M.Ed.,  1984,  Memphis  State  University 
ROBERT  KILPATRICK  (1971),  Men's  Baseball  Coach:  B.S., 

1962.  University  of  Mississippi 
HARRIETTS  JOAN  LAVENUE  (1967),   Assistant  Professor, 

Associate  Director  Park  Ranger  Training:  B.S.,  1960.  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  at  Martin;  M.S.,  1961,  University  of 

Tennessee 
BETTY  LEWIS  (1968),  Administrative  Assistant,  Intramurals 

and  Recreational  Services:  B.S.,  1965,  M.Ed.,  1968,  M.S., 

1975,  Memphis  State  University. 
LAWRENCE  E.  LILES  (1975),  Instructor,  Racquetball  Coach: 

B.S.,  1974,  M.S.,  1975,  Memphis  State  University 
LAWRENCE  A.  LOVINGTON  (1985),  Instructor:  B.A..  1955, 

Eastern  Kentucky  University;  M  S.,  1983,  Memphis  State 

University 
BARBARA  McCLANAHAN  (1986),  Instructor:  B.S.,  1981,  M.S., 

1983,  Memphis  State  University 
CHARLES  J.  MAZZONE  (1977),  Instructor,  Handball  Coach: 

B.S.,  1971,  M.Ed.,  1972,  Memphis  State  University 
CHARLOTTE  PETERSON  (1975),   Women's  Tennis  Coach: 

B.S.,  1972,  M.Ed.,  1974,  Memphis  State  University 
FRANK  ROSATO  ( 1 973) ,  Professor:  Associate  Director,  Center 

for  Fitness  and  Wellness:  B.S.,  1965,  Troy  State  University; 

M.Ed.,  1966,  Ed.D.,  1973,  University  of  Tennessee 
CHARLES  ROY  SCHROEDER  (1968),  Professor:  B.Ed.,  1960, 

University  of  Miami;  M.S..  1964.  Ph.D.,  1968,  Florida  State 

University 
GEDDES  SELF,  JR.  (1966),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1960. 

M.A.,  1961,  Memphis  State  University 
FRANK  UNRUH  SIMONTON  (1968),  Assistant  Professor.  B.S  , 

1961,  M.A.,  1962,  Memphis  State  University 
MARY  E.  SPURLOCK  (1979),  Instructor:  B.S.,  1978,  University 

of  Tennessee;  M.Ed.,  1979,  Memphis  State  University 
MICHAEL  THIEKE  (1979),  Assistant  Men's  Baseball  Coach: 

B.S.,  1974,  M.S.,  1977.  Memphis  State  University. 
ELIJAH  VANCE  TURMAN  (1965),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S., 

1960,  University  of  Tennessee  at  Martin;  M.A.,  1962,  More- 
head  State  University 

SHARON  L.  VAN  OTEGHEN  (1977),  Associate  Professor:  B  A., 

1961.  M.A.,  1968,  University  of  Iowa;  P.E.D.,  1973.  Indiana 
University 

JAMES  A.  VEST  (1979),  Instructor.  Director  of  Intramurals: 
B.S.Ed.,  1976,  M.Ed  .  1978.  Memphis  State  University 

HOLLIE  WALKER  (1978),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1965, 
Claflin  University;  M.S.,  1965,  State  University;  Ph.D..  1978. 
University  of  Utah 

STANLEY  N.  WALLS  (1977),  Instructor,  Director  of  Recreation 
Services-  B.S.,  1973,  M.Ed.,  1976,  Memphis  State  University 

LAWRENCE  W.  WEISS  (1986).  Associate  Professor:  B.S  ,  1974, 
Old  Dominion  University;  M.Ed.,  1974,  Ed.D.,  1979,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

DIXIE  RUTH  CRASE,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


PATTI  R.  BRADFORD  (1978).  Assistant  Professor:  B.F.A., 
1972,  Mississippi  University  for  Women;  M.F.A.,  1977.  Mem- 
phis State  University 

DIXIE  RUTH  CRASE  (1966),  Professor.  Chair:  B.S.  1959. 
Eastern  New  Mexico  University;  M.S.,  1960.  Kansas  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  1967,  Ohio  State  University 

MARY  WALLACE  CROCKER,  (1974),  Professor:  BSE.  1961, 
Delta  State  College;  M.A.,  1963,  University  of  Mississippi; 
Ph.D.,  1968,  Florida  State  University 

LUCILLE  GOLIGHTLY  (1973),  Associate  Professor  B.S..  1946. 
Auburn  University;  M.S.,  1955,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Ph.D.,  1973,  Utah  State  University 

MARGARET  M.  QUINN  (1983),  Instructor:  B.S..  1970,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee-Knoxville;  M.E..  1976,  Memphis  State 
University 

ROBIN  R.  ROACH  (1981),  Instructor:  B.S.,  1976,  Memphis 
State  University;  M.P.H.,  1980,  Tulane  University. 

GWEN  H.  SHAMBLIN  (1985).  Instructor:  B.S..  1977,  M.S.,  1979, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

MARY  ANN  SMITH  (1987),  Professor:  B.S.E.,  1960,  Henderson 
State  University;  M.S.,  1962,  Ph.D.,  1965,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 

PATRICIA  MURPHY  STEVENS  (1980),  Instructor:  B.S.,  1968, 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Martin;  M.S.,  1972,  Indiana  State 
University 

JULIA  EUBANKS  THOMPSON  (1965),  Assistant  Professor: 
B.S.,  1955,  M.A.,  1957,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

CAROLYN  LITCHFIELD  WORMS  (1982),  Associate  Professor: 
B.S.,  1968,  Old  Dominion  University:  M.S.,  1972,  Virginia 
Commonwealth;  Ed.D.,  1976.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institution 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

WILSON  D.  DIETRICH,  Ed.D.,  Chair 


ROBERT  M.  ANDERSON  (1973),  Professor:  B.S.,  1958, 
Slippery  Rock  State  College;  M.A.,  1960,  Bradley  University; 
Ed.D..  1965,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


WILSON  L.  DIETRICH  (1971),  Professor.  Chair:  B.S..  1958. 

Slippery  Rock  State  College;  M.A.,  1964,  Appalachian  State 

University;  Ed.D.,  1967,  University  of  Alabama 
BONNIE  ROBERTS  GREER  (1974),  Associate  Professor:  A.B  , 

1968,  Indiana  University,  M.Ed.,  1969,  Ph.D.,  1971 ,  Oklahoma 

University 
JOHN  G.  GREER  (1974).  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1967, 

M.Ed.,  1971,  University  of  Delaware;  Ph.D.,  1974,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 
ALTON  DAVID  QUICK  (1970),  Professor:  A.B.,  1960,  M.Ed., 

1962,  Birmingham  Southern  College;  Ed.D.,  1966,  University 

of  Alabama 
HOBERT  LYNDALL  RICH  (1969).  Professor:  B.A.,  1958,  M.A., 

1961,    University    of    Kentucky;    Ph.D.,    1969.    Syracuse 

University 
ANNE  C.  TROUTMAN,  Associate  Professor:  B.S.Ed.,  1964, 

University  of  Georgia,  M.Ed  ,  1970,  Ph.D..  1977,  Georgia 

State  University 


THE  HERFF  COLLEGE 
OF  ENGINEERING 


C.  RAY  WIMBERLY,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Herff  College  of 

Engineering 
CHARLES  R.  COZZENS,  D.ED.,  Associate  Dean  and  Director 

of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 
LEONARD  B.  CRANE,  JR.,  B.B.A.,  Administrative  Assistant 

to  the  Dean 
CAROL  LEE  FERGUSON,  M.Ed.,  College  Level  Advisor 
BARBARA  A.  THOMAS,  M.S.,  Coordinator.  Pre-Engineenng 

Resource  Development 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

JOHN  W.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Chair 


JERRY  LEE  ANDERSON  (1972),  Associate  Professor  B.S.C.E., 

1966,  Tennessee  Technological  University;  M.S.,  1967, 
Ph.D.,  1972,  Vanderbilt  University 

MICHAEL  L.  BEASLEY  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.C.E., 
1975,  M.S.,  1983,  Memphis  State  University 

THOMAS  SAMUEL  FRY  (1969),  Professor:  B.S.C.E.,  1950, 
M.S.C  E.,  1953,  Ph.D.,  1959,  University  of  Illinois 

JAMIE  W.  HURLEY,  JR.,  (1981),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 
1961,  M.S.,  1967.  Mississippi  State  University;  Ph.D..  1975, 
University  of  Florida 

MARTIN  E.  LIPINSKI  (1975),  Professor:  B.S.C  E.,  1964,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Certificate  in  Traffic  Engr.,  1965,  Yale; 
M.S.C.E.,  1966,  Ph.D.,  1972,  University  of  Illinois 

LARRY  W.  MOORE  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.C.E..  1973, 
University  of  South  Alabama;  M.S.C.E.,  1974,  Ph.D.,  1983, 
Mississippi  State  University 

EDMUND  P.  SEGNER  JR.  (1976),  Professor,  Associate  Vice 
President  for  Research:  B.S.C.E.,  1949,  M.S.C.E.,  1952,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas;  Ph.D..  1962,  Texas  A  &  M  University 

WILLIAM  T.  SEGUI  (1968).  Associate  Professor:  B.S.C  E., 
1960,  M.S.,  1966.  Ph.D.,  1971,  University  of  South  Carolina 

JOHN  WARREN  SMITH  (1970),  Professor:  B.S.C.E.,  1965, 
M.S.C. E  ,  1967,  Ph.D.,  1968,  University  of  Missouri  (Rolla) 

ROGER  H.  SMITH  (1986),  Associate  Professor.  B.S.C.E.,  1965, 
M.S.C. E..  1966,  Ph.D.,  1978,  University  of  Missouri  (Rolla) 

ORVILLE  E.  WHEELER  (1978),  Professor:  B.E.,  1954,  Vander- 
bilt University;  M.S.C. E.,  1956,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D., 
1966,  Texas  ASM  University 

RENE  WOLF  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1950,  U.S. 
Military  Academy;  M.S.C.E.,  University  of  Illinois;  J.D.,  1984, 
Memphis  State  University 

TZE  SUN  WU  (1964),  Professor:  B.S..  1941.  National  Chiao- 
Tung  University;  M.S.,  1949,  University  of  Washington;  Ph.D., 
1952,  University  of  Illinois 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

CARL  E.  HALFORD,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

ABDUL  AZIZ  BHATT!  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  F.T.C.Q., 
1967,  City  &  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  England;  M.S.E.E.. 
1974.  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.C.I.C  E  .  1981. 
Ph.D.,  1984,  University  of  Michigan 

CHARLES  WILSON  BRAY  (1969),  Professor:  B.S.,  1960,  M.S., 
1961,  Mississippi  State  University;  Ph.D..  1969,  University 
of  Tennessee 

MALCOLM  DONALD  CALHOUN  (1984),  Professor:  B.S.E.E., 
1965.  Purdue  University;  M.S..  1968,  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity; Ph.D.,  1976,  Mississippi  State  University 

FRANK  J.  CLAYDON,  III.  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B  SEE., 
1982,  Texas  A  &  M  University;  M.S.,  1984,  Ph.D.,  1987,  Duke 
University 

BABAJIDEO.FAMILONI  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.E.E., 
1978,  University  of  Lagos,  Nigeria,  Ph.D.,  1986,  University 
of  Alberta,  Canada 


NIRMALA  GANAPATHY  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.E.E., 

1980,  University  of  Roonkee,  India;  M.S.,  1984,  Ph.D.,  1986, 

Rice  University 
STEVEN  T.  GRIFFIN  (1982),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.E.E., 

1975,  Memphis  State  University;  M.S.,  1977,  Ph.D.,  1979, 

University  of  Illinois 
CARL  EDWIN  HALFORD  (1970),  Professor:  B.S.E.E..  1966, 

M.S.E.E.,  1967,  Ph.D.,  1970,  University  of  Arkansas 
WILLIAM  HOWARD  JERMANN  (1967).  Professor:  B.E.E.,  1958, 

M.A.,  1962,  University  of  Detroit;  Ph.D.,  1967,  University  of 

Connecticut 

THOMAS  DEWEY  SHOCKLEY,  JR.  (1967),  Professor.  B.S.E.E., 

1950,  M.S.E.E.,  1952,  Louisiana  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1963, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 


ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

KENNETH  D.  CREMER,  Ed.D.  Chair 


WESTON  TERRELL  BROOKS  (1967).  Professor:  B.S..  1961, 

M.Ed  ,  1962,  Sam  Houston  State  College;  D.Ed..  1964.  Texas 

ASM  University  • 

SHERRY  BRYAN— HAGGE  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S., 

1980;  M.S.,  1982,  Memphis  State  University 
CHARLES  RICHARD  COZZENS  (1968),  Associate  Professor. 

Associate  Dean:  B.S.,  1953,  Texas  A&M  University;  M.Ed., 

1960,  Southwest  Texas  State  College;  D.Ed.,  1965,  Texas 
A&M  University 

KENNETH  DALE  CREMER  (1969),  Professor,  Chair  and  Direc- 
tor of  Graduate  Studies:  B.S. ,  1956,  M.A.,  1960,  Murray  State 
University;  Ed.D.,  1970,  Utah  State  University 

GLEN  WILSON  DAVIS  (1968),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S. .  1966, 
Memphis  State  University;  M.S.,  1974,  Murray  State 
University 

RONALD  LEE  DAY  (1973),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1967, 
M.A.,  1970,  Western  Kentucky  University 

LARRY  EUGENE  DECK  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.B.A., 
1977,  University  of  Maryland;  M.S.O.M  ,  1980,  University  of 
Arkansas 

ROBERT  LIVINGSTON  DOUGLAS  (1980),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor: B.S.E.E.,  1962,  University  of  Mississippi;  M.S.E.E., 
1967,  University  of  Houston 

LEON  EUGENE  DROUIN  (1981),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S., 
1963,  Purdue  University;  M.S.E.E.,  1970,  United  States  Naval 
Post  Graduate  School 

SCOTT  W.  EDWARDS  (1986).  Instructor:  B.S.,  1982,  Oral 
Roberts  University,  M.S.,  1985,  Memphis  State  University 

NORRIS  R.  GABRIEL  (1964),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S..  1951, 
Clemson  University;  M.S.,  1973,  Memphis  State  University 

NEAL  FRANKLIN  JACKSON  (1982),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 
1977,  Memphis  State  University;  M.S.,  1980,  University  of 
Arkansas 

ROBERT  E.  MAGOWAN  (1967),  Professor:  B.S.,  1960.  M.A., 

1961,  Eastern  Kentucky  University;  Ed.D.,  1967.  Texas  A&M 
University 

O.RAYMOND  MARTIN  (1981).  Assistant  Professor:  M.S.,  1953, 

Virginia  Tech  University 
THOMAS    EUGENE    MASON    (1973),    Assistant   Professor: 

B.S.C.E.,  1969,  Michigan  Technological  University;  M.A., 

1972,  Western  Michigan  University 
RAYMOND  EUGENE  McGINNIS  (1983),  Assistant  Professor: 

B.S.C. E„  1979,  M.S.,  1982,  Memphis  State  University 
SUSAN    MAGUN    SIMONS     (1985),    Assistant    Professor: 

B.S.E.T..  1984,  M.S.,  1985,  Memphis  State  University 
BRUNO    WALTER    STRACK    (1976).    Assistant    Professor: 

B.S.M.E.,  1947,  State  Engineering  College,  Hagen,  West 

Germany;  B.A.,  1971,  South  Alabama;  M.Ed-,  1973,  Auburn 

University 
MARK  M.  WILLIAMS  (1984),  Instructor:  B.S.,  1982,  M.S.,  1984, 

Memphis  State  University 
JAMES  NELSON  YADON  (1976),  Professor:  B.S.,  1954,  M.S., 

1957,  Ph.D.,  1974,  Florida  State  University 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

WILLIAM  S.  JANNA,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

W.DAVID  BRUCE  (1983).  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.Ch.E.,  1970, 

M.S.,  1973,  Ph.D.,  1981,  University  of  Tennessee 
SRIKANT  GIR  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.Ch.E.,  1976, 

Osmania  University,  India;  M.S.Ch.E.,  1977,  Oklahoma  State 

University 
WILLIAM    S.    JANNA    (1987).    Professor:    B.S.M.E.,    1971, 

M.S.M.E.,  1973,  Ph.D.,  1976,  University  of  Toledo 
GLADIUS  LEWIS  (1987),  Associate  Professor:  B.Sc,  1972, 

University  of  London,  England;  M.Sc,  1974,  Council  for 

National  Academic  Awards,  England;  Ph.D.,  1976,  University 

of  Nottingham,  England 
EDWARD  H.  LIN  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.M.E.,  1974,  ' 

National  Chung-Hsing  University;  M.S.M.E.,  1980,  Ph.D., 

1985,  University  of  Cincinnati 
EDWARD  H.  PERRY  (1970),  Professor:  B.S.,  1966,  M.S.,  1967, 

Ph.D.,  1970,  California  Institute  of  Technology 
JOHN  D.  RAY  (1968),  Professor:  B.S.,  1956,  M.S..  1957,  Uni-i 

versity  of  Illinois;  Ph.D.,  1968,  University  of  Oklahoma 
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L.  MICHAEL  SANTI  (1384),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1969, 
Christian  Brothers  College;  M.S.,  1973,  University  of  Tennes- 
see; Ph.D.,  1984,  Vanderbilt  University 

STEVE  SCESA  (1978),  Associate  Professor:  B.S.,  1949,  M.S., 
1951,  Ph.D.,  1954,  University  of  California 

TEONG  ENG  TAN  (1984),  Assistant  Professor:  B.Sc.E.,  1980, 
M.Sc.E.,  1981,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada;  Ph.D., 
1984,  Iowa  State  University 

SAMUEL  B,  THOMASON  (1984),  Associate  Professor:  B.S., 
1967,  M.E..  1974,  University  of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  1979, 
North  Carolina  State  University 

MICHAEL  YEN  (1987),  Professor:  B.S.C.E.,  1962,  National 
Taiwan  University;  M.S.,  1968,  Kansas  State  University;  Ph.D., 
1973,  University  of  California-San  Diego 

ORVILLE  E.  WHEELER  (1978),  Professor:  BE.,  1954,  Vander- 
bilt; M.S.C.E.,  1956.  University  of  Missouri,  Ph  D.,  1966.  Texas 
A  &  M  University 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

NORMA  J.  LONG.  D.N.Sc.,  Dean 


MARGARET  AIKEN  (1977),  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  1S65. 
Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  M.S.N.,  1977, 
The  University  of  Texas  School  of  Nursing  at  Austin 

BRENOA  COULEHAN  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.N. , 
1966.  University  of  Windsor,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada;  M.A., 
1974,  New  York  University,  New  York,  New  York 

HILDA  JOAN  DODSON  (1967).  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.N., 
1957,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.Ed.,  1969.  Memphis  State 
University;  M.S.N.,  1979,  University  oi  Tennessee  Center  for 
the  Health  Sciences 

SUSAN  JACOB  (1984),  Assistant  Professor.  B.S.N.,  1970,  West 
Virginia  University;  M.S.N.,  1975,  San  Jose  State  University 

PATRICIA  KEENE  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  A.D.N. ,  1971, 
Memphis  State  University;  B.S.N.,  1974,  M.S.N.,  1975,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  Center  for  the  Health  Sciences 

SHIRLEY  EDEN-KILGOUR  (1973),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.N., 

1972,  M.S.N.,  1973,  Boston  University 

NORMA  J.  LONG  (1984).  Dean:  B.S.N.,  1958,  University  of 
Arkansas,  Little  Rock;  M.S.N..  1964,  Washington  University; 
D.N.Sc.  1975.  The  Catholic  University  of  America 

SARAH  MYNATT  (1974),  Associate  Professor:  B.S  N„  1962, 
M.S.,  1974,  University  of  Tennessee,  Ed.D.,  1982,  Memphis 
State  University 

MYRA  S.  TILLIS,  (1975),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.N.,  1963, 
M.S..  1978,  University  of  Tennessee 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

H.  RAMSEY  FOWLER,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  University  College 

SUSANNE  B.  DARNELL,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean 

GENE  JACOBSON,  M.S..  College  Advisor  and  Graduation 
Analyst 


FACULTY  COUNCSL 
Class  of  1988 

iDR.  CAROLE  BOND,  Curriculum  and  instruction 
!  DR.  WILLIAM  eRODY,  Journalism 
DR.  THOMAS  DEPPERSCHMiDT,  Economics 
I  DR.  CAROL  PURTLE,  Art 

Class  of  1989 

DR.  LEE  DROUIN,  Engineering  Technology 
DR.  STANLEY  P.  FRANKLIN,  Mathematical  Sciences 
DR.  M.  J.  FENWICK,  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures 
DR.  THOMAS  MILLER,  Management 

Class  of  1990 

DR.  CHARLES  CLAXTON,  Curriculum  and  Instruction  and 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education 

DR.  JOSEPH  HAWES,  History 

PR.  JERRY  BOONE,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education. 

|R.  BETTY  G.  DAWSON,  Division  of  Social  Work 


INDEPENDENT 
DEPARTMENTS  AND 
PROGRAMS 

AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

GLENN  F.  BAKER,  Lt.  Col., 
Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 


GLENN  F.  3AKER  (1988).  Lieutenant  Colonel,  United  States 
Air  Force:  Professor:  B.S.,  1970,  Memphis  State  University; 
M.A.,  1975.  Central  Michigan  University 

JO-ELLEN  MARKLE  (1987),  Captain,  United  States  Air  Force. 

Assistant  Professor:  3. A.,  1979,  Mercy  College;  M.A.,  1982, 

University  of  West  Florida 
LEE  H.  MURRAY  (1987),  Captain.  United  States  Air  Force; 

Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1979,  M.S..  1983.  University  of 

Arkansas 
LAWRENCE  D.  SCHARFF  (1988),  Captain,  United  States  Air 

Force;  Assistant  Professor:  B.B.A.,  1983,  University  of  Geor- 
gia, M.S.,  1987,  Oklahoma  State  University 
MYRON  R.  NICHOLSON  (1982),  Technical  Sergeant,  United 

States  Air  Force;  Non-Commissioned  Officer  In  Charge 
BILLY  R.  FARMER  (1985),  Staff  Sergeant.  United  States  Air 

Force;  Non-Comminsioned  Officer  in  Charge  of  Personnel 
TERRY  L.  FLOYD  (1986),  Sergeant,  United  States  Air  Force; 

Non-Commissioned  Officer  in  Charge  of  Administration 


MILITARY  SCIENCE 

WILLIAM  J.  CORADINI,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Military  Science 

BRUCE  ALSUP  (1985),  Captain,  United  States  Army,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Military  Science:  B.S.,  1976,  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University 

NANCY  L.  BYRD  Captain.  United  States  Army;  Assistant 
Professor  of  Military  Science:  B.S.,  1980,  American  Tech- 
nological University;  M.A.,  1984,  Webster  University 

WILLIAM  J.  CORADINI.  Lieutenant  Colonel,  United  States 

Army;  Professor  of  Military  Science:  B.A.,  1966,  Spring  Hill 

College;  MA.,  1973,  University  of  Alabama 
JOHN  A.  DUSAN  (1985),  Major.  United  States  Army;  Assistant 

Professor  of  Military  Science:  B.S.,  1978,  Chapman  College 
RONNIE  L.  HALL  (1985),  Staff  Sergeant,  United  States  Army; 

Administrative  Non-Commissioned  Officer 
BERNIE  R.  HUNSTAD  (1985),  Major.   United  States  Army; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science:  B.B.  A.,  1973,  Eastern 

Kentucky  University 

CHARLES  L.  LE  CROY,  Sergeant  Major,  United  States  Army; 
Senior  Instructor 

PATRICK  W.  LOMBARD!  (1987),  Captain;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Militaiy  Science:  B.S.,  1S79,  University  of  Rhode  Island; 
M.A.,  1963,  Webster  University 

PATRICK  W.  SEARS,  Master  Sergeant,  United  States  Army; 
Senior  Drill  Instructor 

EDWARD  McCQRRSICX,  Staff  Sergeant,  United  States  Army; 
Supply  Non-Cornmissicnsd  Officer 


MAVAL  SCIENCE 

FRANCIS  M.  DREESSEN,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Naval  Science 


FRANCIS  M.  DREESSEN  (1 984),  Captain,  United  States  Navy; 
Professor  of  Naval  Science:  B.S..  1957.  University  of  Mary- 
land; M.A,,  1978,  Central  Michigan  University 

CLIFFORD  B.  SCHMIDT  (1986),  Commander.  United  States 
Navy;  Associate  Professor  of  Naval  Science:  B.S.,  1972, 
Naval  Posigraduate  School 

KRIS  A.  LEDER  (1986),  Lieutenant  Commander,  United  States 
Navy;  Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science:  B.A.,  1969, 
University  of  Denver;  M.S.,  1983,  University  of  Arkansas 

SHAWN  T.  BODKIN  (1987),  Lieutenant,  United  States  Navy- 
Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science:  B.S. ,  1981,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy 

WILLIAM  R.  DRUCE  (1986),  Lieutenant.  United  States  Navy; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science:  B.A.,  1982,  United 
States  Naval  Academy 

DAWN  A.  JAMESON  (1986),  Lieutenant.  United  States  Navy; 
B.A.,  1979,  University  of  Dayton 

DAVID  R.  ADAY  (1935),  Captain,  United  States  Marine  Corps; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Naval  Science:  B.S.,  1976,  Auburn 
University;  M.S.,  1982,  Naval  Post  Graduate  School,  Mon- 
terey, California 


WILLIAM   E.   WEAVER   (1983),   Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer, 
United  States  Navy;  Administrative  Assistant 

GARY  M.  SHOEMAKER  (1984),  Chief  Petty  Officer,  United 
States  Navy;  Assistant  Navigation  Instructor 

WILLIAM  J.  TOWERY  (1987),  Chief  Petty  Officer,  United  States 
Navy,  Unit  Storekeeper 

DENNIS  E.  CROSS  (1987),   Staff  Sergeant,   United  States 
Marine  Corps,  Drill  Instructor 


AUDIOLOGYAND 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY 

MAURICE  I.  MENDEL,  Chair 


BRENDA  ANTWINE  (1975),  Assistant  Processor:  B .A.,  1971, 
University  of  Arkansas,  M.A.,  1975,  Memphis  State  University 

ROBYN  COX  (1977),  Professor:  B.S  .  1969,  M.A.,  1971,  Ball 
State  University,  Ph  D.,  1974,  Indiana  University 

HERBERT  J.  GOULD  (1987),  Assistant  Professor:  B  A.,  1972, 
Michigan  State  University;  M.A.,  1974,  Ph  D.,  1975.  University 
of  Illinois 

JOEL  KAHANE  (1974),  Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  1969,  M.S  , 
1972,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  1975,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

ALAN  KAMHI  (1982),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.,  1972,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  1976,  Ph.D.,  1979,  Indiana 
University 

WALTER  MANNING  (1977),  Professor:  B.A.,  1964,  Lycoming 
College;  M.Ed.,  1967,  Pennsylvania  State  University;  Ph.D., 
1972,  Micnigan  State  University 

MAURICE  I.  MENDEL  (1988),  Professor,  Chair:  B.A.,  1966, 
University  of  Colorado;  MS,  1967,  Washington  University, 
Ph.D.,  1970,  University  of  Wisconsin 

ROBERT  F.ORLIKOFF  (1988),  Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  1981, 
Rudgers  University.  M.S.,  1983,  Ph.D.,  1988,  Columbia 
University 

GERALD  STUDEBAKER  (1979),  Distinguished  Professor:  B.S. , 
1955,  Illinois  State  University;  M.S.,  1956,  Ph.D..  1960,  Syr- 
acuse University 

CAROL  S.  SWINDELL  (1986),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S.,  1977, 
Edinboro  State  University;  M.A..  1981.  Ph.D..  1986,  University 
of  Pittsburgh 


LIBRARIES 

LESTER  J.  POURCIAU,  JR.  Director 

HARRIET  SEMES  ALEXANDER  (1977),  Assistant  Professor: 
B.A.,  1971,  Arkansas  State  University;  M.A..  1972,  Memphis 
State  University;  M.L.S.,  1974,  University  of  Illinois 

RITA  BROADWAY  (1975),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1965, 
Northeast  Louisiana  University,  M  S.L.S.,  1971,  Louisiana 
State  University;  M.A  ,  1983.  Memphis  State  University 

KITS.BYUNN  (1973),  Assistant  Professor  B  A,  1962,  National 
Chengchi  University;  M.A  ,  1967,  Appalachian  State  Univer- 
sity; M.S.,  1979,  Memphis  State  University 

FRANCISCA  CO  (1985).  Instructor:  B.S.,  1969,  University  of 
Santo  Thomas;  M.A.,  1983,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

BARBARA  ANN  DENTON  (1974).  Assistant  Professor:  B.A , 
1961,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  M.S.,  1964,  Lou- 
isiana State  University;  M.B.A.,  1980,  Memphis  State 
University 

IAN  M.  EDWARD  (1973).  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1968.  M.S., 
1972,  Florida  State  University;  M.B.A.,  1980,  Memphis  State 
University 

JOHN  EDWARD  EVANS,  (1980),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A., 
1974,  Kansas  Wesleyan;  M.S.,  1977,  University  of  Illinois 

MICHELE  FAGAN  (1988),  Ass/sfan(  Professor:  B.A.,  1969, 
M.A.,  1971,  University  of  Nebraska,  MLS..  1974,  San  Jose 
University 

MARY  K.  FREILICH  (1985),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1970, 
M.A.,  1971,  Purdue  University;  MLS,  1982,  State  University 
of  New  York-Albany 

ANNELLE  R.  HUGGINS  (1981).  /tss/sfanf  Professor.B.S.,  1969, 
Central  State  University;  M.L.S.,  1970,  George  Peabody 
College;  M.Ed.,  1975,  Texas  ASM  University 

ROSS  M.  JOHNSON  (1982).  Instructor:  B.A.,  1976,  Memphis 
State  University;  M.L.S.,  1979,  George  Peabody  College 

JOYCE  A.  McKIBBEN  (1979),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A..  1971, 
Eckerd  College;  M.A.L.S.  1972,  University  of  Kentucky,  M.A., 
1979,  University  of  Florida 

GUY  THOMAS  MENDINA  (1980).  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.. 
1967,  M.L.S.,  1978,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

ANNA  BRUCE  NEAL,  (1980),  Assistant  Professor:  B.A.,  1973, 
University  of  Kentucky;  M.L.S.,  1978,  George  Peabody 
College 

PAMELA  RAE  PALMER  (1973),  Associate  Professor:  B.A.E., 
1970,  University  of  Mississippi;  M.S.,  1972,  Louisiana  State 
University;  M.A.,  1978,  Memphis  State  University;  Ed.D., 
1985,  Memphis  State  University 
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ELIZABETH  H.  PARK  (1983),  Assistant  Professor:  A.B.,  1966. 
Stanford  University;  M.L.S.,  1972,  State  University  of  New  York 
LESTER  J.  POURCIAU,  JR.  (1970),  Professor,  Director:  B.A., 
1962,  M.S.,  1964,  Louisiana  State  University;  Ph.D  ,  1975, 
Indiana  University 
MARTHA  JANE  QUALLS  (1979),  Assistant  Professor:  B.S., 

1969,  Memphis  State  University;  MLS.,  1978,  George  Peabody 
College;  MA,  1983,  Memphis  State  University 

NORMA  JANELL  RUDOLPH  (1979),  Assistant  Professor:  B .A., 

1970.  M.A.,   1972,  Memphis  State  University;   MLS.,   1979, 
George  Peabody  College 


PHILIP  M.  SMITH  (1982),  Assistant  Professor:  B.M.E.,  1970. 
B.M.,  1972,  M.A.,  1976,  University  of  Kansas;  M.L.S.,  1981. 
Florida  State  University 

ODIE  HENDERSON  TOLBERT,  JR.  (1969),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor: B.A.,  1962,  LeMoyne-Owen  College;  M.A.,  1969,  Northern 
Illinois  University;  Advanced  Certificate  Black  Studies  Librar- 
ianship,  1973,  Fisk  University 

ELZA  ANN  VILES,  (1980),  Associate  Professor:  B.M.,  1967. 
University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  1970,  University  of  Tennessee, 
M.S.L.S.,  1971.  University  of  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  1983,  Bryn 
Mawr  College 


HUEYCHYI  WANG,  (1986),  Instructor:  B.A.,  1981,  Fu-Jen 
Catholic  University;  M.A.,  1985,  University  of  South  Carolina 

ERIC  M.  WEDIG  (1983),  Instructor:  B.A.,  1976,  University  of 
Dallas;  MLS.,  1983,  Louisiana  State  University 

SAUNDRA  WADE  WILLIAMS,  (1980),  Assistant  Professor: 
B.A.,  1967.  University  of  Arkansas;  M.L.S.,  1977,  George  Pea- 
body College;  M.A.P.A  .  1985.  Memphis  State  University 
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1989-90  TENTATIVE  CALENDAR 


This  calendar  is  tentative,  and  students  should  check  the  1989-90  Undergraduate  Catalog  and 
the  Schedule  of  Classes  for  possible  changes  or  additions. 


FALL  SEMESTER  1989 

AUGUST  21-25:  Off-campus  registrations  (exact 
dates,  times,  and  locations  to  be  announced  prior 
to  registration) 

AUGUST  24:  Faculty  Meetings 

AUGUST  25:  Faculty  Advising 

AUGUST  28-30:  Registration  Week:  For  detailed 
dates  and  times,  see  the  Schedule  of  Classes 
for  the  Fall  Semester,  1989 

AUGUST  31:  Classes  meet  as  scheduled 

SEPTEMBER  4:  Holiday:  Labor  Day 

SEPTEMBER  7: 

Last  day  for  adding  courses 

Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  file  "Intent  to 
Graduate"  card  with  the  Graduate  School  Office 
for  degree  to  be  conferred  in  December,  1989. 

SEPTEMBER  27:  Last  day  for  removing  Summer 
Session  "Incomplete"  grades 

SEPTEMBER  28:  Last  day  for  graduate  students  to 
submit  master's  degree  candidacy  forms  and 
doctoral  candidacy  forms  to  College  Directors 
of  Graduate  Studies 

OCTOBER  20: 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  withdraw  from  the 
University 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  drop  courses 

NOVEMBER  22:  Last  day  for  making  application  to 
the  dean  of  the  appropriate  undergraduate  col- 
lege for  degrees  to  be  conferred  in  May,  1990 

NOVEMBER  23-26:  Thanksgiving  Holidays 

DECEMBER  1: 

Last  day  for  submission  of  comprehensive  examina- 
tion results  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Last  day  for  submission  of  theses/dissertations  to  the 
Graduate  School 

DECEMBER  8:  Final  examinations  begin 

DECEMBER  16:  Commencement 


SPRING  SEMESTER  1990 

JANUARY    2-5:    Off-Campus    registrations    (exact 

dates,  times,  and  locations  to  be  announced  prior 

to  registration) 
JANUARY  5:  Faculty  Advising 
JANUARY  8-10:  Registration  Week:  For  detailed  dates 

and  times,  see  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for  the 

Spring  Semester,  1990 
JANUARY  11:  Classes  meet  as  scheduled 
JANUARY  15:  Holiday:  Martin  Luther  King's  Birthday. 
JANUARY  18: 

Last  day  for  adding  courses 
Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  file  "Intent  to 

Graduate"  card  with  the  Graduate  School  Office 

for  degree  to  be  conferred  in  May,  1990 
JANUARY  30:  Last  day  for  removing  Fall  Semester 

"Incomplete"  grades 


FEBRUARY  8:  Last  day  for  graduate  students  to 
submit  master's  degree  candidacy  forms  and 
doctoral  candidacy  forms  to  College  Directors 
of  Graduate  Studies 

MARCH  2: 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  withdraw  from  the 
University 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  drop  courses 

MARCH  11-18:  Spring  Holidays 

APRIL  11:  Last  day  for  making  application  to  the  dean 
of  the  appropriate  undergraduate  college  for 
degree  to  be  conferred  in  August,  1990 

APRIL  20: 

Last  day  for  submission  of  comprehensive  examina- 
tion results  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Last  day  for  submission  of  theses/dissertations  to  the 
Graduate  School 

APRIL  26:  Study  Day 

APRIL  27:  Final  examinations  begin 

MAY  5:  Commencement 


FIRST  SUMMER  TERM  1990 

MAY  29:  Faculty  Advising 

MAY  30-31:  Registration:  For  detailed  dates  and 
times,  see  the  Schedule  of  Classes  for  the 
Summer  Session,  1990 

JUNE  1:  Classes  meet  as  scheduled 

JUNE  4: 

Last  day  for  adding  First  Term  courses 

Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  file  "Intent  to 
Graduate"  cards  with  the  Graduate  School  Office 
for  degree  to  be  conferred  in  August,  1990 

JUNE  7:  Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  submit 
master's  degree  candidacy  forms  and  doctoral 
candidacy  forms  to  College  Directors  of  Grad- 
uate Studies 

JUNE  15: 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  withdraw  from  the  Uni- 
versity (First  Summer  Term) 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  drop  courses  (First 
Summer  Term) 

JUNE  19:  Last  day  for  removing  Spring  Semester 
"Incomplete"  grades 

JULY  4:  Holiday:  Independence  Day 

JULY  5:  Final  examinations 


SECOND  SUMMER  TERM 
1990 


JULY  9:  Course  adjustment  day  and  registration  for 

the  Second  Summer  Term 
JULY  10:  Classes  meet  as  scheduled 


JULY  11:  Last  day  to  add  or  register  for  Second 
Summer  Term  courses 

JULY  25: 

Last  day  for  making  application  to  the  dean  of  the 
appropriate  undergraduate  college  for  degrees 
to  be  conferred  in  December,  1990 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  withdraw  from  the  Uni- 
versity (Second  Summer  Term) 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  drop  courses  (Second 
Summer  Term) 

JULY  27: 

Last  day  for  submission  of  theses/dissertations  to  the 
Graduate  School 

Last  day  for  submission  of  comprehensive  examina- 
tion results  to  the  Graduate  School. 

AUGUST  10:  Final  examinations 

AUGUST  12:  Commencement 


EXTENDED  SUMMER 
TERM  1990 

MAY  29:  Faculty  Advising 

MAY  30-31:  Registration:  for  dates  and  times,  see  the 
Schedule  of  Classes  for  Summer  Session,  1990 

JUNE  1:  Classes  meet  as  scheduled 

JUNE  4: 

Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  file  "Intent  to 
Graduate"  card  with  the  Graduate  School  for 
degree  to  be  conferred  in  August,  1990 

Last  day  for  adding  or  registering  for  Extended  Term 
courses 

JUNE  7:  Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  submit 
master's  degree  candidacy  and  doctoral  candi- 
dacy forms  to  College  Directors  of  Graduate 
Studies 

JUNE  19:  Last  day  for  removing  Spring  Semester 
"Incomplete"  grades 

JULY  4:  Holiday:  Independence  Day 

JULY  5: 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  withdraw  from  the  Uni- 
versity (Extended  Term) 

Last  day  for  all  students  to  drop  courses  (Extended 
Term) 

JULY  6-9:  Mid-Term  Break 

JULY  25:  Last  day  for  making  application  to  dean 
of  appropriate  undergraduate  college  for 
degrees  to  be  conferred  in  December,  1990 

JULY  27: 

ast  day  for  submission  of  theses/dissertations  to  the 
Graduate  School 

Last  day  for  submission  of  comprehensive  examina- 
tion results  to  the  Graduate  School. 

AUGUST  10:  Final  examinations 

AUGUST  12:  Commencement 
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Center  for  Electron  Microscopy,  8. 
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Chemistry:  Courses.  43;  majors,  concentrations,  and  minors. 
38 

Chucalissa  Indian  Museum,  8. 

Civil  Engineering:  Courses.  104,  major  and  concentrations. 
101. 

Class  Attendance,  27 

Classification  of  students,  27. 

CLE. P.  Examinations.  31 

Combination  Senior,  13. 

Comparative  Literature,  46 

Commercial  Aviation,  1 1  3. 

Commercial  Music:  fees,  16;  major,  72-73;  courses.  82. 

COMMUNICATION  AND  FINE  ARTS,  COLLEGE  OF:  70-85 

Communications,  24  (see  Theatre  and  Communication  Arts). 

Computer  facilities,  7. 

Computer  literacy,  requirements  for  all  baccalaureate  degrees, 
32 

Computer  Science,  38;  courses,  52 

Computer  Systems  Technology,  103. 

Concentrations,  listing  of  (See  Colleges  and  Degree  Programs) 

Concurrent  enrollment,  12. 

Contract  Degree,  111. 

Correspondence  courses,  credit  limitation  on  and  permission 
for,  31 . 

Counseling,  2,  22 

Counseling  and  Personnel  Services:  Courses,  94. 

Courses:  Adding  and  dropping,  16,  26.  auditing,  28;  corre- 
spondence, 31 ;  description  of,  34;  explanation  of  numbering. 
34;  extension,  31 ;  for  credit/no  credit,  28;  repetition  of.  28. 

C.P.A.  Preparation  Program,  62. 

Credit  by  examination,  16  (fees),  31 

Credit  no-credit  courses,  28 

Credits 

Advanced  Placement,  30,  definition  of  semester  hour,  27; 
maximum  and  minimum,  27,  correspondence  and  exten- 
sion, 31,  credit  by  examination,  31;  credit  for  experiential 
learning,  32,  1 15. 

Criminal  Justice:  Courses.  45;  major  and  concentrations,  38 

Curriculum  and  Instruction:  Courses,  95. 


Dance  courses,  85;  concentration,  72. 

Deans  List,  30 

Degrees,  (See  Bachelor):  second  bachelor's  34;  University 

requirements  for  all  baccalaureate  degrees,  32. 
Dentistry,  pre-professional  program,  33.  36. 
Departments,  listing  of,  3. 
Development,  9. 
Developmental  Studies,  120 
Diploma  fee,  16. 

Distinguished  Scholarship  Programs.  17. 
Dormitories  (Residence  Halls),  16. 
Drama  (See  THEATRE  AND  COMMUNICATION  ARTS) 
Dropping  courses,  16.  26. 


Early  Admission,  12. 

Early  Childhood  Education:  90. 

Economics:  Courses,  62;  major  and  minor  (College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences),  39;  major  and  minor  (College  of  Business  and 
Economics),  62. 

EDUCATION,  COLLEGE  OF:  86-99 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision:  96. 

Educational  Services  degree  program,  91 

Educational  Support  Program,  22. 

Electrical  Engineering:  Courses,  104;  major  and  concentra- 
tions, 101. 

Electronics  Technology,  103. 

Elementary  Education:  90. 

Employment,  part-time  student,  2,  21 

ENGINEERING,  HERFF  COLLEGE  OF:  100-108. 

Engineering  Technology:  Courses.  106;  majors,  concentra- 
tions, and  minors,  102 

English:  Courses,  45;  major  and  minor,  39;  courses  required 
for  all  baccalaureate  degrees.  32. 

English  proficiency,  32. 

Enrollment  Transactions,  27. 

Entrance  examination,  11. 


Evening  Academic  Services.  2,  9 

Executive  Center,  Fogelman,  7 

Expenses,  summary,  17. 

Experiental  Learning  Credit,  32,  1 6  (fees).  Courses,  115 

Extension  Credit,  31. 


Faculty  and  Staff.  1 22 

Fees,  14 

Finance.  Insurance  and  Real  Estate:  Courses.  66.  major  and 

minor,  63. 
Financial  aid,  17. 

Fire  Administration  and  Protection  Technology,  113. 
Fogelman  Executive  Center,  7 

FOGELMAN  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS  (See 
BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS) 

Foreign  Languages:  (French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Jap- 
anese, Latin,  Russian.  Spanish)  Courses,  46;  major,  con- 
centrations, and  minor,  39;  foreign  language  requirements, 
36 

Foreign  Students,  admission  of.  11 

Former  students,  admission  of.  1 3 

Foundations  of  Education:  Courses.  96 

Fraternities.  2.  23. 

French  (See  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES). 

Fresh  Start,  29. 

Freshmen:  Admission,  10,  classification.  27. 


Geography  and  Planning:  Courses.  48;  major,  concentrations, 
and  minor,  39 

Geological  Sciences:  courses.  49:  major,  concentrations,  and 
minor,  39 

German  (See  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES). 

Goals  of  the  University.  6 

Good  standing,  29 

Goodwyn  Institute  Lectures,  24. 

Governing  body  of  the  University,  6 

Government,  Student,  2,  23 

Grade  appeals  procedure,  29. 

Grade  points  (See  quality  points). 

Grading  system,  27. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  THE.  10 

Graduation:    Deferred   (catalog   applicability),    33;   fee,    16; 

general  requirements  for  all  baccalaureate  degrees.  32-34; 

with  distinction,  30  (See  also  Degrees  I 
Grants,  20 
Greek  (See  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES). 


H 


Handicapped  Student  Services.  2,  22. 

Health  Care  Fields.  113 

Health  Center  Services,  2,  22. 

Health.  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation:  Courses.  96; 

majors,  concentrations,  and  minors.  93;  required  courses 

for  all  baccalaureate  degrees,  33. 

Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Complex,  8 

HERFF  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  (See  ENGINEERING). 

High  School  Curriculum  Required  for  Admission,  13. 

High  School  Student  enrollment  (See  concurrent  enrollment), 
12. 

History:  Courses,  49;  major  and  minor,  39;  required  courses 

for  all  baccalaureate  degrees,  32. 
History  of  the  University,  6.' 

Home  Economics:  Courses.  97;  majors  and  concentrations, 
92. 

Honors  and  Awards,  24. 

HONORS  PROGRAM.  UNIVERSITY,  115. 

Housing,  student,  family,  16 

Human  Services,  113. 

Humanities,  courses  required  for  all  baccalaureate  degrees, 
32 


I 


Identification  cards,  16. 
Incomplete,  explanation  of  grade.  28. 
Indebtedness  to  University.  14. 
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individualized  Studies,  110. 

Institute  for  Engineering  Research,  8. 

Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  and  Research,  8. 

Insurance  (See  FINANCE,  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE) 

Interdisciplinary  Studies,  120. 

International  Business,  major,  64 

International  Relations,  major  40. 

International  students,  admission  of,  1 1 . 

International  Studies,  115 

International  Training  Program,  8. 

Intramurals,  24. 

Italian  (See  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES). 


J-L 

Japanese  (See  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES) 

Journalism:  Courses,  78;  major,  concentrations,  and  minor, 

75 
Judaic  Studies  (Bornblum),  113. 
Juniors,  classification  of,  27 
Laboratory  Deposits,  16 
Late  registration  fee,  16 
Latin  (See  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES) 
LAW.  CECIL  C  HUMPHREYS  SCHOOL  OF.  10 
Law  Enforcement,  (See  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE). 
Law,  pre-professional  program:  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

36;  College  of  Business  and  Economics,  58. 
Legal  Assistant  Certificate,  63 
Legal  Thought  and  Liberal  Arts,  113 
Liberal  Studies,  112 
Library.  2.  7.  120 

Load,  maximum  and  minimum  semester-hour,  27. 
Loans  and  Grants,  20. 
Lower  division,  definition:  61 . 


M 


Maintenance  fee,  14 

Majors  (See  Colleges  and  Degree  Programs). 

Management:  Courses,  67;  major,  concentrations,  and  minor, 

63. 
Management  Information  Systems  &  Decision  Sciences: 

Courses.  68.  major,  64. 
Manufacturing  Technology.  103 
Marketing:  Courses,  69;  major,  concentrations,  and  minor, 

64. 
Marketing  Education:  Courses,  99. 
Married  student  (family)  housing,  16 
Mathematics,  courses  required  for  all  baccalaureate  degrees. 

32 
Mathematical  Sciences:  Courses,  51;  major,  concentrations, 

and  minor,  40. 
Meals.  16 

Mechanical  Engineering:  Courses.  107;  major  and  concen- 
trations. 102. 
Medical  Technology,  Bachelor  of  Science  in,  37. 
Medicine,  pre-professional  program  in,  33,  36 
Memphis  Community,  7. 
Military  Science,  117. 
Mini  College,  13 
Music:  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  requirements.  73;  courses, 

78;  fees,  17;  minor  (B.A.).  75. 
Music  Locker  Deposit,  17 


N-O 


Nash,  C.H.,  Museum,  8. 

Naval  Science.  119. 

No-More-Checks  Status.  17. 

Noncollegiate  Sponsored  Instruction.  31 . 

Nursing.  School  of:  Bachelor  of  Science.  109:  courses,  1 10. 

Office  Administration  (See  MANAGEMENT). 


Optometry,  pre-professional  program  in,  33,  36. 
Organization  of  the  University,  6. 
Orientation  program,  26. 
Orthotics/Prosthetics,  113. 


Payment  of  Fees  and  Debts,  14 
Personal/Psychological  Counseling,  2,  22 
Pharmacy,  pre-professional  program  in,  33,  36. 
Philosophy:  Courses,  52;  University  degree  requirements 

Philosophy:  Courses,  52;  University  degree  requirements 

(mathematics),  32,  major  and  minor,  40. 
Physical  Education,  required  courses  for  all  baccalaureate 

degrees,  33;  (See  HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  AND 

RECREATION):  fees,  17. 
Physical  Science  (See  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS) 
Physics:  Courses,  53;  major  and  minor,  40 
Placement,  Advanced,  31 
Placement  Examination,  1 6  (fees),  31 
Placement  Services,  2,  23 
Planning  (See  Geography  and  Planning). 
Planning  and  Public  Service,  9 
Political  Science:  Courses,  54;  major,  concentrations,  and 

minors,  40. 
Post  Office,  24. 

Pre-professional  degree  requirements,  33. 
Pre-professional  programs: 
Dentistry,  33;  law  (College  of  Arts  and  Sciences),  36;  (College 

of    Business    and    Economics),    59;    medicine,    33,    36; 

optometry.  33;  pharmacy,  33;  veterinary  medicine,  33 
Printing  Management,  113. 
Privacy  Rights,  30 
Probation,  academic.  30. 
Psychological  Services  Center,  9. 
Psychology:  Courses.  55,  major  and  minor,  40 
Publications,  24. 
Public  Service,  9,  10 


Q-R 


Quality  Points,  27;  required  for  graduation,  33. 
Readmission  of  former  students,  13 

Real  Estate  (See  FINANCE.  INSURANCE.  AND  REAL  ESTATE) 
Recreation  (See  HEALTH,   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,   AND 

RECREATION). 
Recreation  Services.  24 
Refund  of  fees.  15,  appeals,  17. 
Regional  Economic  Development  Center,  8. 
Registration,  26 
Registration,  fee  for  late,  16 
Rehabilitation  Education(See  COUNSELING  AND  PERSONNEL 

SERVICES) 
Religion  in  Society,  114. 
Religious  activities  and  organizations,  2,  23. 
Remedial  and  Developmental  Studies:  1 20. 
Rent,  dormitory  room,  17 
Repeating  Courses,  28. 
Residence  halls,  15. 

Residence  requirements  for  graduation,  33 
Retention  standards  (academic  status),  29 
Returned  Checks,  17. 
ROTC  (See  AEROSPACE  STUDIES.  MILITARY  SCIENCE  or 

NAVAL  SCIENCE). 
Russian  (See  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES). 


Safety  Education:  Courses,  96. 

St    Francis  Hospital,  cooperative  program  in  medical  tech- 
nology, 37. 
Satisfactory  Progress,  21 . 
Scholarships,  17 
Scholastic  standards,  27. 


Science  requirements  for  all  baccalaureate  degrees,  32 

Secondary  Education,  90. 

Second  bachelor  s  degree,  34 

Semester  hour,  defined  (Credit  Hours  and  Maximum  Load),  27. 

Senior  citizen,  audit  admission,  13;  fees,  15. 

Seniors,  classification  of.  27. 

Services  for  Aging,  1 1  3. 

Social  Fraternities  and  Sororities,  23 

Social  work  (See  SOCIOLOGY  AND  SOCIAL  WORK). 

Sociology  and  Social  Work:  Courses,  56;  majors,  concen- 
trations, and  minors,  41 

Sophomores,  classification  of,  27. 

Sororities,  2,  23 

Spanish  (See  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES). 

Special  Education:  Courses,  99;  majors  and  concentrations, 
90,  92 

Special  Undergraduate  applicants,  12. 

Speech  and  Hearing  Center,  8. 

Speech  Pathology,  120. 

Student  Activities  Council,  24 

Student  Activity  Fees,  15 

Student  Aid,  17. 

Student  Development.  2,  22. 

Student  Employment,  2,  21. 

Student  Family  Housing,  16. 

Student  Government,  2,  23. 

Student  Housing,  15. 

Student  Life.  23 

Student  teaching.  89. 

Summer  Session,  fees.  (Maintenance  Fees),  14. 

Suspension,  academic,  30. 


"T"  grade,  28. 

Teacher  certification,  33. 

Teacher  Education  Program,  admission  to,  88. 

Teaching,  directed  student,  89. 

Technology  (See  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY) 

Tennessee  Small  Business  Development  Center,  9. 

Testing  Center,  22. 

Testing  requirements  for  graduation,  33. 

Theatre,  24 

Theatre  and  Communication  Arts:  Courses,  83;  Bachelor  of 

Fine  Arts,  72,  major,  concentrations,  and  minors,  75. 
Thematic  Studies,  111. 
Transcript  fee,  17. 
Transfer  Credit.  31 

Transfer  applicants  (admission  of),  1 1 . 
Tuition  for  out-of-state  students,  14 


u-v-w 


Unclassified  Applicants,  12. 

University  Center,  24. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE:  110 -11  5;  fees,  17. 

University  Health  Center,  22. 

University  Honors  Program,  115. 

University  Placement,  23. 

University  Press,  9. 

University  Store.  24. 

Upper  division,  definition:  61 . 

Veterans  Services,  23 

Veterinary  medicine,  pre-professional  program  in,  33 

Vocational  Evaluation,  92. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University.  27 

Women's  Studies,  113,  114 
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ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  FINANCIAL  AID? 


Do  you  need  assistance  to  help  finance  your  college  education?  Loans,  Grants,  Scholarships  and  college  work  study  are 
available  through  our  office.  For  more  information  print  your  name  and  address  in  the  space  below  and  return  this  form  to 
the  address  at  the  right.  You  may  also  phone  (901 )  454-2303  for  information. 


OFFICE  OF  STUDENT  AID 
ROOM  314,  SCATES  HALL 
MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
MEMPHIS,  TN  38152 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  LIVING  ON  CAMPUS 

If  so,  write  your  name  and  address  below  and  return  this  form  to  the 
address  at  the  right. 


HOUSING  INFORMATION  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  RESIDENCE  LIFE 
MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
MEMPHIS,  TN  38152 


If  you  are  planning  to  attend  Memphis  State  University,  you  will  want  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  type  of  living 
accommodations  available  to  you  on  the  campus  and  in  the  community.  The  supply  of  available  facilities  is  limited,  and 
application  does  not  guarantee  an  assignment.  Early  application  is  recommended!  You  need  not  have  been  accepted  as  a 
student  at  Memphis  State  in  order  to  apply  for  residence  hall  accommodations.  You  must  have  received  final  acceptance 
prior  to  assuming  occupancy  of  your  room  assignment.  Memphis  State  University  is  committed  to  a  policy  of 
nondiscrimination  with  respect  of  race,  religion,  and  national  origin,  and  practices  consistent  with  the  University's  policy 
are  followed  in  housing. 


HANDICAPPED  STUDENT  SERVICES 
Information  Request 


Name 


Date  of  Birth 


Address 


Phone 


Social  Security  Number 


Disability  (Please  Describe) 


Return  to:    Director 

Handicapped  Student  Services 

215  Scates  Hall 

Memphis  State  University 

Memphis,  Tennessee  38152 
Or  Call:  (901 )  454-2880  (telephone  or  TDD)  weekdays 
8:00  AM-4:30  PM. 


Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  requires  the  following: 

(A)  Information  concerning  handicaps  cannot  be  used  in 
determining  acceptance  to  the  University. 

(B)  Information  may  be  submitted  on  a  voluntary  basis  only. 

(C)  Information  submitted  must  remain  confidential. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  THE 

APPLICATION  AND  PROCEDURES 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  ADMISSION 


MEMPH8S  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
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ALL  APPLICANTS 

The  application  form  should  be  completed  carefully  by  all  applicants  seeking  admission  to  any 
undergraduate  program.  Applications  must  be  submitted  prior  to  August  1  for  fall  admission;  December 
1  for  spring  admission;  or  May  1  for  summer  admission.  Consideration  of  applications  received  after 
these  deadlines  will  be  in  one  of  the  special  categories  below. 

A  five  dollar  ($5.00)  non-refundable  application  fee  is  required  for  all  applicants  who  have  not 
previously  applied  to  the  University.  Checks  or  Money  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Memphis  State 
University.  Applications  should  be  returned  to  the  Admissions  Office,  Memphis  State  University, 
Memphis,  Tennessee  381 52.  For  detailed  information  regarding  admission  policies  and  requirements, 
refer  to  the  appropriate  pages  of  the  current  MSU  Bulletin. 

Transcripts,  test  scores  and  other  academic  credentials  must  be  requested  by  the  applicant  from  the 
issuing  agency  and  forwarded  directly  to  the  Admissions  Office.  Copies  of  such  credentials  accepted 
from  the  applicant  will  be  considered  unofficial. 

REGULAR  UNDERGRADUATE  APPLICANTS 

Freshman  (no  previous  college).  Request  a  copy  of  your  high  school  record.  If  your  high  school 
graduation  is  through  the  General  Educational  Development  (GED)  program,  have  these  scores 
forwarded  to  the  office.  You  must  submit  scores  earned  on  the  ACT  or  SAT  examination  for 
consideration.  If  you  have  not  been  in  school  within  the  last  six(6)  months,  you  may  request  information 
on  an  entrance  examination  administered  by  the  University. 

Transfer.  Request  an  official  copy  of  your  academic  record  from  each  school  in  which  you  have 
enrolled.  Applicants  who  have  completed  less  than  one  year  of  college  work  must  submit  a  high  school 
record  and  ACT  or  SAT  scores  in  addition  to  college  transcripts.  Concealment  of  previous  college 
attendance  may  be  cause  for  rejection  or  cancellation  of  admission. 

INTERNATIONAL  APPLICANTS 

The  University  is  authorized  under  Federal  law  to  enroll  non-immigrant,  alien  students  on  "F-1" 
student  visas.  The  established  deadlines  for  applying  are:  May  1  for  fall  admission;  September  1 5  for 
spring  admission;  or  February  1  for  summer  admission.  For  additional  information,  contact  the 
International  Student  Office. 

SPECIAL  CATEGORY  APPLICANTS 

Designed  for  applicants  who  wish  to  take  only  a  limited  number  of  undergraduate  courses  and  who 
are  not  presently  seeking  a  degree  at  the  University. 

Unclassified  (no  previous  college).  Evidence  of  high  school  graduation  from  an  approved  high 
school  is  required  for  applicants  not  yet  18  years  of  age. 

Unclassified  (with  previous  college).  Request  a  statement  of  academic  standing  from  the  Registrar 
at  the  last  school  attended. 

Special  Undergraduate  (with  college  degree).  Request  a  statement  indicating  the  degree  earned 
and  date  awarded  from  the  Registrar  at  that  college. 

Audit  only.  Permission  to  audit  courses  must  be  obtained  from  the  appropriate  department 
chairman  prior  to  submitting  the  application. 

THE  ADMISSIONS  OFFICE  is  located  in  Suite  215  of  the  Administration  Building.  Office  hours  are 
8:00  A.M.  -  4:30  P.M.  Monday  through  Friday.  The  telephone  number  for  general  admissions 
information  is  (901 )  454-2101 .  After  4:30  P.M.  and  Saturday  mornings  call  454-2398. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  FEE  PAYING  PURPOSES 

J*„'i4?™SX"  ndUo  no  longer  ana  under  any  ,e„,  -...on  .»»«.  =  -in  sue, -deemed  ^.^jWjj™ 

^s  created  primatilv.oiput^ofcon^ 

IfsrContinuousenrollment"  shall  meanenrollmentat.publ^^^^ 
governing  bodv  of  said  public  higher  educational  institution  or  nst.tut.ons,  lo,  a  normal    cadem.c  war  or  years i  or  '"•»»»         "   ,„ler.ses„ons  b«»ond  ihe  normal 
bepinning  of  the  period  for  which  continuous  enrollment  is  claimed  Sue '«"™"™* LnbeZm.d crtmuoulShstondlngCs.s In anrollment occa.lonad solal, 

person  enrolls. 

P^;™  J4  n^,^ ^rS:° :SSSS-  b.  cl.ssl.i.d  "in-s,„«"  -or fee  and  tuition  ^J-.  and  ,.,  admission  purposes 

121  IZy  person  not  having  hi.  or  he,  domicile  in  this  State  shall  be  classified  "out-of-state"  for  said  purposes 

(31  The  domicile  ol  an  unemancipated  person  is  that  of  his  or  her  parent. 

41  The  domicile  of  a  married  person  shall  be  determined  independent  of  the  domicile  of  th< israj- 
PARAGRAPH  4.  OUT-OF-STATE  STUDENTS  WHO  ARE  NOT  REQUIRED  TO  PAYl DUT-0  ;STATET TOM.  ^  ^ 

,h.r„u=r£h^^^  -  —— woses  - ,on9  as  h,!  or  het 
=?s?u,^^ , „*„. 

(3)  A  person  whose  domicile  is  in  a  county  of  another  state  lying  immediately  adjacent  to  Montgomery  u .ourr  y  p        ctate  Universjtv  Provided,  however,  that  there 

c^aSS^^^ 

^Ero^^^ 

institutions  of  this  State).  „11iju_-i«»cifiortniit  nf-<;tatp  inaccordance  withother  provisionsof  these  regulations 

domicile  in  that  State  while  enrolled  as  a  ^^^^^^U^^%^^S%  "  2«S  ha  he  or  she  has  established  domicile  in  this  State  he  or  she  has 
PARAGRAPH  6.  EVIDENCETO  BE  CONSIDERED  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT ^O  F  DOW  CILE-  If  a  Wn^^*^^Xtion  by  wh,ch  he  or  she  seekstc  be  classified  or 
the  burden  of  proving  that  he  or  she  has  done  so.  Such  a  person  is  entitled  W^*^^*™^^™^  V  any  and  all  evidence  provided  to  it 

reclassified  in-state,  any  and  all  evidence  which  he  or  she  bel.eves  w.l.  sustain  h     o her -b .urden  of  pro     .  Sa.d  mst.tut,o  V     ^         ^  estab„shed 

^RTG^  **  --,,y  classifyir^students  "in-state"  or 

^t^.Ap^ 

PARAGRAPH  8.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  RECLASSIFICATION.  If  a  studen t  classed  ^^"^223Sa,i  for  any  quarter  or  semester  during 

:^£=™^ 

adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  and  having  been  approved  by  the  Governor,  become  effective  May  1 ,  1975. 


: 


FOR  INFORMATION.  CONTACT  THE  OFFICE  LISTED  BELOW: 

ACADEMIC  COUNSELING.    Scates  Hall,  Room  107,  (901 )  454-2062 

FINANCIALAID:    Scates  Hall.  Room  3  2,  90     454-2303 

un.  le.Nr  ■  •  •  •  Richardson  Towers.  Room  01 1 ,  (901 )  454-2295 

VETERAN  AFFA.RS ' '. ". . . '. . '. . '.  \ '. '. '.  . . '. '.  • Scates  Ha,.,  Room  212.  (901 ,  454-2996 

READMISSIONS Administration  Building  Room  1  67,  (901 )  454-2674 


Limited  medical  services  are  available  in  the  University  Health  Center.  If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  these  services,  a  health  record  is  necessary. 
This  form  may  be  obtained  in  the  Health  Center. 

MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ALL  PERSONS  WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  RACE,  RELIGION,  SEX, 
CREED,  COLOR  NATIONAL  ORIGIN,  OR  HANDICAP. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 
MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Memphis,  Tennessee  38152 


DO  NOT  WRITE  IN  THIS  SPACE 

Application 
Fee  Receipt 
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SElfitESfigZgGgEgfg  UNELMES°SN  pTv^S? yS^DAND  °ATE  ™E  ™™<°*  AND  RETURN 


:ial  Security  No. 


-1 L.  Date  of  Birth     L 


Mo 


Day 


J L 


Year 


Tie 


Last 


J L 


Suffix  (Jr..  III.  Mc.) 


J L 


First 


J L 


J L 


Middle 


Iress 


J L_L 


J I L 


City 


Street  Number  and  Name 

J 1 1 I LJ_ 


J L 


J I I       I       i 


J L 


County 


J L 


J L 


_L 


_L 


L 


J L 


_L 


State  Zip  Code  Area  Cod.  Telephone  ¥ 

n  applying  for:  (check  only  one)  □  Fall    □  Spring    □  Summer       Year  


ie  of  High  School 
ress 


Date  of  Graduation 


Month      Year 


City 


State 


it  is  your  name  on  your  high  school  transcript? 

u  have  earned  the  high  school  GED  equivalent,  indicate  date  earned 

3  you  taken  a  college  entrance  examination  (ACT,  SAT)?      □  Yes      □  No 

)  you  registered  and/or  have  you  attended  any  college  or  university?      □  Yes      □  No 

s,  what  is  your  name  on  your  college  transcript? 

!vou  currently  enrolled?      □  Yes      □  No 


Zip  Code 


Are  you  eligible  to  re-enroll?    □  Yes    □  No 
(If  no,  attach  statement) 
ALL  Colleges  attended  including  Memphis  State.  If  none,  write  NONE. 


ne  of  College  or  University 


City  &  State 


Dates  of  Attendence 
(Term/Year) 


(Term/Year) 


(Term/Year) 


{Term/Year) (Term/Year) 


(Term/Year) 


/Yearj 


(Term/Year) (Term/Year) 


(Term/Year) (Term/Year) 


(Term/Year) 


(Term/Year) 


Did  you 
graduate? 


□  Yes  D  No 


□  Yes  D  No 


□  Yes  □  No 


D  Yes  □  No 


□  Yes  D  No 


□  Yes  □  No 


If.  yes.  Degree 
earned  &  date 


(Term/Year) (Terrn/Year) 


□  Yes  □  No 


int  College  Classification:    □  Freshman    □  Sophomore    D  Junior    □  Senior    D  Special 

|ENT  LEVEL:  (See  Definitions  on  Page  1 ): 

Regular  Undergraduate      □  Unclassified     D  Special  Undergraduate        □  Audit  Only 

<you  previously  applied  to  MSU?    DYes        D  No        If  yes,  indicate  term  and  year 

>u  attend?     D  Yes        □  No        If  yes,  indicate  term  and  year  

'  3u  currently  enrolled  at  MSU?     □  Yes        D  No 

\  u  plan  to  earn  an  Undergraduate  Degree  at  MSU?    □  Yes        □  No 

Ite  Major  Field  you  wish  to  study 

f  ndecided,  write  UNDECIDED.) 


00  NOT  WHITE  IN  THIS 
SPACE  SCREEN  1 

01 


DOB 


13 

TR 

14 

YR 

IS 

HS 

16 

DOG 

17 

TYPE 

22 

COL 

23 

COL 

24 

COL 

25 

COL 

26 

COL 

27 

COL 

28 

COL 

29 

LEV 

30 

TYPE 

31 

RES 

32 

AREA 

33 

ATT 

34 

MAJ 

35 

AOI 

Citizen  of  U.S.?    □  Yes    □  No 
Sex:     □  Male    □  Female 


If  no,  what  country 
Type  of  Visa    


Next  of  Kin: 

□  Parent 

□  Guardian 

□  Spouse 

□  Other 


L 


|       |       I       I       I       I       I       '       I       I       I '      '       ' 


Last  Name 
Address 

i     i     I I I— J — L_L 


_L_L_J L_J — ! — I — l~ 

First  Name  or  Initial 


Street  Number  and  Name 
J I 


ill      L-J L_L_J — i — L 


L_J I — I — I 

City 


J L 


State 


__JL__i 


Zip  Code 


Are  you  a  veteran?    □  Yes    □  No 

Do  you  plan  to  a.ttend  MSU  with  Veteran's  Assistance?    D  Yes    D  No 
Haveyoubeenconvictedofacrirneotherthanaminortrafficviolation?    □  Yes    D  No      (If  yes,  attach  statement) 
Are  you  employed  full-time?  D  Yes  □  No    If  "Yes",  give  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  employer: 


From 


To 


Dates  of  employment: 

Are  you  now  living  in  Tennessee?    D  Yes    D  No        Do  you  live  with  your  parents?    U  Yes    U  No 

Have  you  lived  in  Tennessee  continuously  since  birth?    □  Yes    U  No 

If  you  answered  "No"  to  the  previous  question,  answer  the  questions  below. 

When  did  you  come  or  return  to  Tennessee? 

What  was  the  purpose  of  your  coming  or  returning  to  Tennessee? 


Do  you  consider  yourself  domiciled  in  Tennessee?  (See  definition  on  page  2)    □  Yes    □  No 
Do  you  intend  to  enroll  as  a  full-time  student?    □  Yes    D  No 

If  you  are  a  veteran,  when  did  you  enter  military  service? 

What  was  your  home  of  record?  _ — 

From  what  state  did  you  enter  military  service? 

When  did  you  or  will  you  leave  active  duty? — 


The  questions  below  are  to  be  completed  only  by  those  who  are  on  active  military  duty  or  those  who  are  dependents 
of  military  personnel  on  active  duty. 

If  you  are  on  active  duty,  where  are  you  stationed? — PfTT" 

Are  you  a  dependent  of  a  person  on  active  military  duty     U  Yes    U  No 

If  "Yes",  where  is  he  or  she  stationed? 


What  state  did  you  (or  your  sponsor)  declare  as  home  of  record? 
purposes.  In  these  cases  additional  information  will  be  requested  by  the  University. 


as  set  forth  in  the  University  Bulletin  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
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